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PREFACE. 


Palestine  and  Syria  can  hardly  be  considered  as  tourist 
resorts  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  The  country  offers 
little  of  scenic  beauty.  The  glory  of  colouring  that  charac- 
terizes the  Orient  is  seen  to  greater  advantage  in  Egypt. 
The  chief  attraction  of  a  visit  to  Palestine  lies  in  its  historical 
associations,  and  the  main  object  of  the  Handbook  is  to  bear 
faithful  and  accurate  witness  to  these  on  the  spot  itself.  At 
the  same  time  it  endeavours  to  give,  as  far  as  is  possible 
within  the  limits  of  a  guide-book,  a  comprehensive  and  ac- 
curate account  of  the  present  state  of  the  exploration  of 
Palestine.  The  first  edition  of  the  Handbook  appeared ,  in 
German,  in  1875;  its  writer  was  Dr,  Albert  Soctn  (d.  1899), 
late  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Leipzig.  The  pre- 
sent is  the  Fourth  English  edition  and  is  based  on  the  sixth 
German  edition,  which,  like  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  Immanuel  Benzinger,  who  has  made  his  home 
in  Jerusalem  and  by  repeated  loumeys  through  the  Holy  Land 
has  obtained  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  me  country.  The 
new  section  on  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  has  been  revised 
and  supplemented  by  the  Mev.  Dr,  John  P.  Peters  of  New  York. 

While  the  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  to  ensure  ac- 
curacy, the  Editor  is  well  aware  of  the  constant  fluctuation 
to  which  manv  of  the  data  in  the  Handbook  are  liable.  He 
will  therefore  highly  appreciate  any  corrections  or  suggestions 
with  which  travellers  may  favour  him,  especially  if  the  result 
of  their  own  observation.  The  information  already  received 
from  numerous  correspondents,  which  he  gratefully  acknow- 
ledges, has  in  many  cases  proved  most  serviceable. 

The  contents  of  the  Handbook  are  divided  into  Six  Sec- 
tions (L  Jerusalem  and  its  Environs;  IL  Judaea,  the  Country 
east  of  the  Jordan,  Southern  Palestine,  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai;  IIL  Samaria,  Galilee,  Phoenicia;  IV.  The  Lebanon. 
Central  Syria;  V.  Northern  Syria;  YI.  Mesopotamia  and  Baby- 
lonia), each  of  which  may  be  separately  removed  from  the 
book  by  the  traveller  who  desires  to  minimize  the  bulk  of  his 
luggage.  To  each  section  is  prefixed  a  list  of  the  routes  it  con- 
tains ,  so  that  each  forms  an  approximately  complete  volume 
apart  from  the  general  table  of  contents  and  the  general  index. 


t!  preface. 

The  Maps  and  Plans  have  been  an  object  of  the  Editor's 
special  care.  Of  these  no  less  than  twenty-four,  including  the 
large  panorama  of  Jerusalem,  have  been  redrawn,  or  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  the  present  edition.  At  the  end  of  the  book 
will  be  found  a  clue-map  indicating  the  ground  covered  by 
the  special  maps  distributed  thrdughout  the  volume. 

Arabic  names  are  in  general  transliterated  on  the  system 
explained  at  p.  xxxii,  except  in  the  case  of  such  established 
historical  forms  as  Jaffa,  Ascalon,  Acre,  etc. 

Heights  (above  the  sea-level)  are  given  in  English  feet,  from 
the  most  recent  and  trustworthy  English  and  other  sources. 

The  Prices  and  various  items  of  expenditure  mentioned 
in  the  Handbook  are  stated  in  accordance  with  the  Editor's 
own  experience,  or  from  the  bills  furnished  to  him  by  travellers. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  they  are  liable  to  very 
^reat  fluctuations,  being  influenced  by  the  state  of  trade,  the 
increased  or  diminished  influx  of  foreigners,  the  traveller's  own 
demeanour,  and  a  number  of  other  circumstances.  It  may 
therefore  happen  in  some  cases  that  the  traveller's  expenditure 
will  be  below  the  rate  indicated  in  the  Handbook;  but  for  so 
long  a  journey,  on  which  so  many  unexpected  contingencies 
may  arise,an  ample  pecuniary  margin  should  always  be  allowed. 

Hotels,  etc.,  see  p.  xvi.  Hotels  which,  in  the  Editor's 
opinion,  cannot  be  accurately  characterized  without  exposing 
him  to  the  risk  of  legal  proQeedings,  are  left  unmentioned, 
except  when  there  is  no  other  available  accommodation. 

To  hotel-proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor  begs 
to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  courtesy  to- 
wards travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  commendation, 
and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly  excluded 
from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-keepers  are  also  warned  against 
persons  representing  themselves  as  agents  for  Baedeker's 
Handbooks. 


Abbrevlatiottfl. 

hr. 

=  hour  (of  riding;  i.e.  about  3M.). 

PI.      =  plan. 

min 

.  =  minute. 

E.       =  route,  room. 

M. 

=  English  mile. 

pens.  =  pension  (board  and  lodging), 
fir.       =s  franc. 

ft. 

s  English  foot. 

N. 

=  north,. northwards,  northern. 

c.        =  centime. 

S. 

=  south,  etc. 

K.       =  krone  (Austrian  currency) 
h.        =  heller  {       „              „        ) 

E. 

=  east,  etc. 

W, 

—  west,  etc. 

mej.   =  mejidi. 

ca., 

c.  s  circa,  about. 

pi.       =  piastre. 

Mt. 

=  mountain. 

pa.      =  para. 

P.B.F.  =  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  (p.  xcviii). 

ZDPV.  t=  Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Pal&stinarVereins  (p.  xovili). 

Asterisks  are  used  as  marks  of  commendation. 
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19.  Map  op  Stbia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia  (1 :  10,000,000),  p.  889. 

20.  Map  showing  Routes  thbough  Stbia  (and  Extent  of  Special  Maps: 

1 : 3,000,000),  after  the  Index. 


PLANS. 


1.  Gbound  Plan  of  an  Ababian  Bath,  p.  xxx. 

2.  Jaffa  (1 :  14,500),  p.  9. 

3.  Jbbusalem  (1 :  8350),  p.  19.  —  4.  Ancient  Jebusalem  (1 :  16,500),  p.  30.  — 

5.  Ghubch  op  thb  Holt  Sbpulohbb,  p.  37.  —  6.  M6bistan  with  tub 
Ghubch  of  the  Rbdbbmbb,  p.  46.  —  7.  ^abam  bsh-ShebIf  (1 :  5000), 

p.  51.    —   8.  KUBBET    Ef-SAKHRA    (DOME    OP    THE  ROOK)  ,    p.   54.    — 

9.  El-AksA  Mosque,  p.  59*.  —  10.  Pbofile  Section  of  the  Hill  of 
THE  Temple,  p.  66.  — 11.  En-I^ebi  DltD  and  the  Dobmition,  p.  71.  — 
12.  Tomb  of  thb  Viboin,  p.  74.  —  13.  Chapel  of  the  Ascension, 
p.  77.  —  14.  Tombs  of  the  Pbophets,  p.  79.  —  15.  Tomb  of  Ab- 
salom, p.  80.  —  16.  Gbotto  of  St.  James,  p.  81.  —  17.  Cotton 
Gbotto  ,  p.  86.  —  18.  Tombs  of  thb  Kings,  p.  88.  —  19.  Tombs 
of  thb  Judges,  p.  89. 


30. 
23. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
3i. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
35. 
39. 
37. 

89. 
40. 

42. 

44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 

49. 
50. 
5i. 
52. 


PLANS. 

Bbthlvhbu  (1 :  16,260),  p.  101.  —  21.  Ghdroh  of  the  Nativitt,  p.  102, 

—  22.  Gbotto  of  thb  Nativity,  p.  104. 
Hbbbon  (El-KhalIl-,  1:15,000),  p.  118. 
JBBA8H  (Gbbaba;  1 :  12,600),  p.  138. 
«^AMMAV  (PHILADELPHIA!  1 :  22,500),  p.  143. 
'ABiK  el-Em!b  (1:10,(XX)),  p.  145. 
MADisi  (1:13,333),  p.  147. 
BOfBl  (BOSTRA ;  1 :  35  000),  p.  162. 
EL-]^NAwiT  (1:15,000),  p.  165. 
Masada  (Sebbbh;  1:20,000),  p.  171. 
Petba  (WiDi  MCsi^  1:12,500),  p.  176. 
Mines  of  Haohara,  p.  190. 
Nabulus  (Shbchem;  1:40,000),  p.  217. 
9AiFi  (1 :  18,800),  p.  226. 
Environs  op  Acre  ('AKKii  1:50,000),  p.  229. 
Casarea  (1 :  21,000),  p.  233. 
Kazareth  (En-NAsiraj  1: 11,000),  p.  241.  —  88.  Crypt  of  the  Church 

OF  the  Anndnciation,  p.  243. 
Said!  (Sidon;  1 :  50,030),  p.  271. 
&SIR&T  (1 :  25,000),  between  pp.  274,  275.  —  41.  Old  Town  and  Bazaar 

(1 :  10000),  between  pp.  274,  276. 
Damascus  (1 :  84,000),  between  pp.  294, 295.  —  43.  Inner  Town  (1 :  10,500), 

p.  301. 
Acropolis  of  Ba'albek  (1 :  2170),  p.  820. 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  p.  829. 

Tripoli  (TarabulCs)  and  El-MIn1  (1 :  45,000),  p.  331. 
Palmyra  ft: 27,000).  p.  341.  —  48.  Eastern  Portico  op  the  Great 

Colonnade,  p.  343. 
Seleucia  (1 :  50  000),  p.  359. 
Aleppo  (1 :  80,000),  p.  374. 
Kal'at  Sim'an,  p.  373. 
AntIkiyeh  (Antioch  \  1 :  69,000),  p.  384. 


Panorama  of  Jemsalem  from  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  between  pp.  76,  77. 


The  following  Arabic  words  (comp.  vocabulary,  pp.  xxxvii  et  seq.)  are  of 
frequent  occurrence:  — 


Min,  spring. 

Ard^  earth. 

BdS^  gate. 

JSaAf*,  lake. 

Beied^  village. 

Beity  house. 

Bfr,  well. 

Birkehy  pool. 

BurJ^  tower. 

Bahr,  mountain-ridge. 

i>e<;',  monastery,convent. 


Derby  way,  street. 

Jebely  mountain. 

JisVy  bridge. 

KabVy  tomb. 

fcoyf/*,  village. 

KaVa,  castle,  citadel. 

karyay  village. 

koiVy  castle,  tower. 

kh'dtiy  caravanserai. 

Khirbehy  ruin. 

MdVy  saint  (Christian). 


Merjy  meadow. 
MuffhdrOy  cavern. 
yahi'y  river. 

Nebiy  prophet  (Moham- 
medan). 
yekby  pass. 

RdSy  promontory,  peak. 
Sheikhy  lord,  saint. 
Telly  hill. 
Wddiy  valley. 
Weliy  tomb  of  saint. 


I.   Preliminary  Information. 

A.   Trayelling  Expenses.    Season.   Ck>mpaii&ws.  Flan  of  Tour, 

Expenses.  —  The  cost  of  travelling  in  the  East  is  considerably 
greater  than  in  Europe.  Enropeans  will  find  so  many  nnwonted 
requirements  absolutely  essential  to  their  comfort,  that  the  most 
economically  arranged  tour  cannot  be  otherwise  than  expensive. 
The  average  daily  expenses  in  the  towns  of  the  Orient  during  the 
chief  travelling  season  (comp.  below)  amount  to  at  least  25-30  fr., 
including  board  and  lodging,  guides,  horses,  and  gratuities.  A 
tour  through  the  country  with  a  dragoman  and  tents  (p.  xvii)  will 
cost  a  single  traveller  90-100  fr.  a  day,  two  travellers  60-70  fr. 
each,  three,  50-55  fr.  each,  a  party  of  four' to  six,  40-45  fr.  each. 
Those  who  travel  without  a  tent  and  are  content  with  somewhat 
simpler  fare  may  reduce  these  charges  by  about  30-35  per  cent.  In 
summer  and  autumn  the  prices  are  10  per  cent  lower.  None  of  the 
above  prices  includes  wine,  and  the  cost  of  the  journey  to  and  fro 
must  also  be  added  to  the  estimate. 

Letters  op  C/Bedit  or  Circular  Notep  form  the  safest  mode  of 
carrying  large  sums  of  money.  They  must,  however,  be  issued  by 
important  banking-houses  which  have  direct  intercourse  with  the 
Orient.  The  Cridit  LyonnaiSj  the  Deutsche  Pa0stindbank  at  Berlin, 
and  the  Banque  ImpSriale  Ottomane  (London  Office ,  26  Throg- 
morton  Street,  E,  0.)  are  in  correspondence  with  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal banks  in  Europe,  and  have  offices  or  agencies  at  Damascus, 
Beirut,  Jerusalem,  and  most  of  the  larger  towns  of  Syria.  These 
offices  and  agents,  however,  will  not  pay  money  unless  they  are 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  letter  of  credit.  Travellers  should 
therefore  be  careful  to  see  that  this  is  done.  Other  European 
banking -firms  are  mentioned  in  the  text  in  describing  the  towns 
at  which  they  have  agencies.  Beiriit,  being  the  focus  of  the  trade 
of  Syria,  affords  more  facilities  in  this  matter  than  any  other  place 
in  the  country. 

Season.  —  Spring,  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  middle 
of  June,  and  autumn,  from  September  to  the  end  of  October,  are 
the  best  seasons  for  visiting  Syria.  The  greatest  influx  of  trav- 
ellers takes  place  at  Easter,  at  which  season  Jerusalem  is  crowded 
with  tourists  and  pilgrims.  In  spring  the  scenery  is  in  perfection 
and  the  vegetation  fresh  and  vigorous,  while  in  autumn,  on  the 
other  hand,  travelling  is  less  expensive.  If  autumn  be  chosen,  the 
tour  should  be  begun  from  the  North,  where  the  mountains  afford  a 
refuge  from  occasional  hot  days,  while  the  traveller  in  spring  should 
reserve  Lebanon  for  the  end  of  his  journeyings.  A  visit  to  Pal- 
estine should  not  be  begun  before  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  as 
rainy  days  in  that  month  are  still  frequent,  and  travelling  hardly 
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"becoines  enjoyable  till  April.  Among  tlie  mountainous  districts  ex- 
cursions are  practicable  up  to  the  end  of  June. 

Companions.  —  Travelling  alone  in  the  East,  at  least  for  any 
length  of  time,  is  much  more  expensive  than  for  members  of  a 
party,  and  is  also  apt  to  become  very  tiresome,  particularly  in  the 
country  districts  remote  from  towns  and  hotels.  Even  those  who 
can  speak  Arabic  and  are  familiar  with  the  native  customs  will 
speedily  be  wearied  by  the  stereotyped  questions  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  Pleasant  company  will  do  much  to  ob- 
viate the  monotony  of  travel  and  induce  forgetfulness  of  fatigue  and 
vexatioA.  During  the  season,  the  single  traveller  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  with  other  travellers  in  the  same  position,  and 
parties  may  thus  easily  be  formed ;  but  caution  in  the  selection  of 
companions  is  very  necessary  in  a  country  where  arrangements  once 
concluded  are  not  easily  altered. 

Conducted  Tours.  —  A  number  of  tours  of  different  lengths  are 
arranged  every  year  by  Thomas  Cook ^ Son,  Ludgate  Circus,  London, 
Frank  Clark,  96  Broadway,  New  Yorlc,  and  the  Raymond^  Whitcomb 
Co,,  26  Union  Square,  New  York.  These  tours  are  of  two  classes, 
personally  conducted  and.  independent,  and  they  may  be  joined 
at  London,  New  York,  and  various  other  points.  The  fares,  itiner- 
aries, and  conditions  are 'fully  detailed  in  the  prospectuses  issued 
by  the  firms  in  question. 

The  great  advantages  which  a  personally  condnoted  tour  offers  to 
those  who  wish  to  make  a  pleasure-trip  as  comfortably  as  possible 
and  to  see  the  most  interesting  places  in  the  East  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  entail  the  not  inconsiderable  disadvantage  that  the  traveller 
who  joins  the  party  is  tied  to  society  which  he  cannot  choose  for 
himself  and  must  resign  all  claims  to  be  master  of  his  own  time  or  to 
determine  his  own  route.  As  regards  the  expense,  a  single  traveller 
(and  still  better  a  party)  can  get  along  very  well  for  the  same  amount. 

The  average  expense  of  such  tours  is  35-45 «.  per  head  per  day,  from 
the  date  of  leaving  London.  For  a  tour  including  Loveer  Egypt  and  the 
Nile  as  far  as  the  First  Cataract  and  four  weeks  in  Palestine  Messrs.  Gpok 
charge  190/.,  or  omitting  the  Nile,  1491.  An  extra  week  in  Palestine  adds  9h 
—  For  a  tour  of  ten  weeks,  reckoned  from  and  to  Naples  and  including 
Lower  Egypt,  Palestine,  Constantinople,  and  Athens,  the  Raymond  ie  Whii' 
cotrib  Co,  charges  $  1090. 

Plan  of  Tour.  —  A  fortnight  is  enough  for  a  flying  visit  to  Jaffa, 
Jerusalem  (with  environs),  BeirUt,  and  Damascus  (comp.  Nos.  I 
and  II  of  the  routes  described  at  pp.  xiii,  xiv).  Four  additional 
days  allow  of  a  visit  from  Haifd  to  Nazareth  and  Tiberias  (as  de- 
scribed in  R.  Ill  at  p.  xiv).  Communication  between  the  three 
seaports  mentioned  is  maintained  by  steamers  which  ply  from  Jaffa 
to  Beiriit  thrice  weekly,  calling  at  HaifH  on  two  of  these  trips. 
[During  the  chief  travelling-season,  berths  should  be  ordered  in 
good  time.]  Railways  run  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  and  from  Beirut 
to  Damascus ,  while  Haif&  is  connected  with  Tiberias  by  a  good 
"'ad.    There  is  therefore  no  unwonted  demand  made  upon  the 
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strength  of  the  .traveller  on  these  three  routes.  —  Those  who  wish 
to  make  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  country,  and  who  do  not  oh- 
ject  to  the  hardships  of  horsehack  and  tent  life,  shonld  certainly 
also  make  the  trips  nnmhered  IV- VII.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is 
impracticable  to  adhere  so  closely  to  a  previously  planned  route,  as 
the  traveller  will  he  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  weather  and  on 
his  own  physical  condition.  A  few  extra  days  should  therefore  he 
allowed  for  each  trip. 

I.  Jaffa-Jebvsalbm  (Bethlehem,  Dead  Sea),  8  days. 

1st  Day.  Jaffa  (p.  6).  The  steamers  generally  arrive  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  that  there  will  he  time  to  look  round  the  town  (with  a  guide) 
before  taking  the  train  (about  2  p.m.)  for  Jerusalem  (p.  19),  which 
is  reached  at  6  p.m. 

The  traveller  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  to  stroll  about  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  and  Damascus  as  much  as  possible  (with  guide), 
in  order  to  gain  the  full  effect  of  Eastern  life.  He  should  reserve 
his  first  Friday  evening  for  a  visit  to  the  Wailing  Place  of  the  Jews 
(p.  65).  He  should  also  lose  no  time  in  obtaining  from  his  consul, 
either  personally  or  through  the  landlord  of  his  hotel,  the  permission 
for  a  visit  to  the  Haram  esh-Sherif  (p.  50;  closed  on  Friday). 

2nd  Day.  Jerusalem.  Walk  or  drive  to  the  top  of  the  Mt,  of 
Olives  (p.  72),  visit  Oethsemane  (p.  75)  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin 
(p.  73),  and  return  on  foot  through  the  Via  Dolorosa  (pp.  60,  49). 
Afternoon :  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (p.  353,  MUristdn  (p.  45), 
Patriarch's  Pool  (p.  34). 

3rd  Day.  Jerusalem.  Morning  (unless  Friday,  see  above) :  Place 
of  the  Temple  (Haram  esh-Shetif,  p.  50).  Afternoon :  Drive  or  ride 
to  Bethlehem  (^'.  99). 

4th  Day.  Jfftisa/em  (walk  or,  preferably,  ride).  Morning:  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat{Kidron  VaUey;  p.  79)  and  Tomb  of  Absalom  (p.  80), 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin  (p.  82),  Pool  ofSiloam  (p.  83),  through  the 
Valley  ofHinnom  to  the  Zion  Suburb  (pp.  69, 70),  Citadel  (p.  33).  — 
Afternoon :  Drive  or  ride  to  'Ain  Kdrim  (p.  93).  —  in  the  evening, 
the  Cotton  Orotto  (p.  85). 

5th  Day.  Jerusalem  (walk  or  diive).  Morning:  Grotto  of  Jere- 
miah (p.  86),  Church  of  St.  Stephen  (Dominican  Monastery,  p.  87), 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  (p.  87).  —  Afternoon:  Torribs  of  the  Judges 
(p.  89),  and  excursion  to  En- Nebi  SamwU  (p.  95). 

6th  and  7th  Days.  Excursion  to  the  Jordan  and  to  the  Dead  Sea 
and  back.  6th  Day.  Drive,  after  an  early  start,  to  (4  hrs.)  Jericho 
(p.  126),  thence  to  (IV2  l»r.)  the  Ford  of  Jordan  (p.  130),  and  to 
the  Dead  Sea  (p.  131),  and  return  to  Jericho.  —  7th  Day.  From 
Jericho  back  to  Jerusalem,  visiting  Bethany  (p.  125).  If  an  early 
start  has  been  made,  the  traveller  will  have  a  few  hours  to  spend 
in  Jerusalem.  The  ascent  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives  for  the  sake  of  the 
evening  view  (comp.  Panorama  of  Jerusalem  at  p.  76)  is  recommended. 
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8th  Day.  From  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa  by  railway,  arriving  about 
noon.  The  steamer  starts  in  the  afternoon.  Those  who  wish  to  drive 
to  Jaffa  (7  hrs.,  p.  16)  are  advised  to  leave  Jerusalem  the  day  he- 
fore  the  departure  of  their  steamer. 

Those  who  make  a  longer  stay  in  Jerusalem  should  pay  repeated 
visits  to  the  Haram  esh-8her!f,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the 
Ht.  of  Olives,  'and  they  should  also  walk  round  the  city  walL  Other  objects 
of  interest  are  the  Armenian  iloncutery  (P'36),  the  M&mUla  Pool  (p.  68), 
the  Oertnan  Colony  of  the  Temple  (p.  69),  the  Totoer  of  Ooliath  (p.  34),  the 
Leers'  Hospital  (p.  69;  not  agreeable  to  everyone),  the  Tombe  in  the  YaOeff 

" Evil  Counsel  (p.  84).    Excursions  may  be 

""     the  Monastery  of  the  Cross  and  PMlip^s 

,  ,_  .  ,,.  _  .  ,,  ,  tfteA,  V*  day  (p.  95^  best  combined  with 
a  visit  to  En-Nehi  SamtoUy  I'day);  the  Frank  Mountain  and  the  Cave  of 
Adullam^  1  day  (pp.  108  et  seq.);  Pools  of  Solomon^  V«  <i»y  (P*  106),  best  com- 
bined with  a  visit  to  Hebron  (1-2  days;  comp.  p.  108);  Hebron  (1-2  days, 
p.  Ill),  and  the  Greek  monastery  of  Mdr  8dbd  (1  day;  p.  134),  for  which 
a  permit  must  be  obtained  through  the  consulate. 


of  Hinnom  (p,  84),   the  ML  of  Evil  Counsel  (p.  84). 
made  to  'Ain  Fdra.  1  day  (p.  91);  the  Monastery  of  tl 
WeU.yt  day  (pp.  92,  ^;  El-Kubeibeh,  »/«  day  (p.  95 ^ 


n.  BBiRtT-DAMASOUB  (Ba'olbek),  7  days. 

Ist  Day.  Beirut,  Leave  card  at  the  consul's  and  request  a  trav- 
elling-pass (tezkerehj  p.  xxiii).  Walks  to  the  Pines  (p.  279)  and 
the  R&s  Beirut  (p.  280).  Excursion  to  the  Dog  River  (p.  280)  or 
to  the  Pigeon  Grottoes  (p.  280).  The  attractive  environs  of  Beirut 
will  repay  a  longer  visit. 

2nd  Day.  From  BeirUt  to  Damascus  (p.  291).  The  train  starts 
about  7  a.m.  and  arrives  about  4  p.m.  Secure  a  guide  for  the  next  day. 

3rd  Day.  Damascus  (walk).  After  visiting  the  Oreat  Mosque 
(jdmi^  el'Umav>i,  p.  313),  stroll  through  the  Bazaars  (p.  301).  In 
the  evening  drive  to  Es-8dlehtyeh  and  Jebel  Kdsyitn  (p.  316). 

4th  Day.  Damascus  (walk).  Stroll  through  the  bazaars  and  the 
S.  suburb  El-Meiddn  (p.  309);  thence  to  the  E.  and  N.  round  the 
town  iSt.  Thomas's  Oate,  p.  312).  Visit  the  Tekktyeh  (p.  317)  and 
one  of  the  caf^s  on  the  BaradsL. 

6th  Day.  Damascus  (walk).  Visit  some  private  residences 
(p.  306),  stroll  through  the  Christian  Quarter  (p.  311)  and  orchards 
in  the  suburbs.  In  the  evening,  drive  to  Dummar  (p.  317).  Ad- 
ditional days  at  Damascus  may  be  pleasantly  spent  in  excursions. 

6th  Day.  Railway  to  Reydk  (pp.  294-292),  starting  about  8  a.m. 
and  arriving  about  11.30  a.m.  Thence  take  the  train  toBa^alhek 
(p.  318).  Arrival  at  2  p.m.  Visit  the  Acropolis  (pp.  320  et  seq.). 

7th  Day.   Return  to  Rey&k  and  Beirdt^  arriving  at  4.30  p.m. 

ni.  Haifa-Nazabbth-Tibbrias,  4  days. 

1st  Day.  Haifd;  visit  to  ML  Carmel  (on  foot  or  by  carriage; 
p.  226)  and,  if  time  allows,  make  an  excursion  to  Acre  (p.  228). 

2nd  Day.  Drive  to  (6  hrs.)  Nazareth  (p.  241)  and  visit  the  town. 

3rd  Day.  Drive  from  Nazareth  to  (4  hrs.)  Tiberias  (p.  247),  visit 
that  town,  and  make  the  excursion  to  Capernaum  (p.  262)  by  boat. 

4th  Day.    Drive  from  Tiberias  vi&  Nazareth  back  to  Haifd, 
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IV.  The  'Shorter  Tour*:  Jbbwsalbm-NabuIiUB-Nazabbth- 
Tibbbias-Haipa,  7  days  at  least. 

Ist  Day.  Start  about  midday.  Sleep,  If  without  tents,  in  (33/4 hrs.) 
Rdmalldh  (in  the  Latin  monastery  or  a  Quaker  house;  p.  211);  if 
with  tents,  in  Beifin  (4  hrs. ;  p.  213). 

2nd  Day.  From  Rdmalldh  (or  Beittn)  to  (7  his,')  Ndbulus  (p.  215). 
Sleep  in  the  Latin  Monastery.  If  arriving  early,  ascend  MU  Qerizim. 

Hurried  travellers  may  drive  from  Jerusalem  to  EUBireh  (p.  212), 
whither  horses  should  be  sent  in  advance,  and  so  reach  Ndhulw  in  1  day. 

3rd  Day.  From  Ndbulus  via  Sebasttyeh  to  (6  hrs.)  Jenin  (p.  223)  j 
tolerable  accommodation  in  the  hotel  or  in  private  houses. 

4th  Day.  From  Jenin  across  the  Plain  of  Jezreel  to  (7  his.)  Na- 
zareth (p.  241).   Sleep  at  the  inn  or  the  Franciscan  monastery. 

6th  Day.  From  Nazareth  across  Mt.  Tabor  (p.  245)  to  (7  hrs.) 
Tiberias,  Accommodation  in  the  Latin  or  Greek  Monastery  or  at  the 
hotel  (p.  247). 

6th  Day.  From  Tiberias  yi^Kafr  Kennd  back  to  (6  hrs.)  Nazareth. 

7th  Day.    From  Nazareth  to  (6  hrs.)  Haifd  (carriage-road). 

Days  of  rest  have  not  been  taken  into  account  in  arranging  this 
tour.  It  is  desirable  to  rest  at  least  one  day  either  in  Nazareth  (in 
which  case  the  second  night  may  be  spent  on  Mt  Tabor),  or  in  Ti- 
berias, in  order  to  see  the  neighbourhood.  Other  unoccupied  days 
may  be  very  profitably  spent  in  excursions  from  Haif&. 

V.  The  'Longer  Tour* ;  Jerusalem-Haifa- Tibbbias-Baniyas- 
Damasous,  12  days  at  least. 

1st  to  3rd  Days.  Jerusalem-Jentnj  see  above,  Tour  IV. 

4th  Day  (fatiguing;  early  start  necessary).  From  Jenin  to  (8  hrs.) 
Hai/a  (p.  223). 

5th  Day.   Haifd^  see  p.  xiv.  Tour  III. 

Travellers  who  are  pressed  for  time  may  go  direct  from  Jenfn  to  Naza- 
reth (see  Tour  IV,  4th  day)  and  thence  as  below  (see  7th  and  following  days). 

6th  Day.   From  Haifd  to  (6  hrs.)  Nazareth  (roadj  p.  237). 

7th  Day.  From  Nazareth  to  Tiberias^  vi&  Kafr  Ketmd  (6  hrs. ; 
p,  246)  or  via  Mt.  Tabor  (7  hrs.;  p.  245).  Tiberias  (p.  247)  is  also 
a  good  place  for  a  day  of  rest 

8th  Day.  From  Tiberias  via  (2V4  hrs.)  Khdn  Minyeh  (p.  252)  and 
(1  hr.)  TeU  Hum  (Capernaum,  p.  252)  to  (6V2  hrs.)  Safed  (p.  264). 

9th  Day.   From  Safed  tp  (6  hrs.)  Meis  (p.  258). 

10th  Day.  From  Meis  vi4  HUntn  (p.  258)  to  the  Jordan  bridge 
and  (6V2  hrs.)  Bdniyds  (Oasarea  PhUippi,  p.  259). 

1 1th  Day.  From  Bdniyds  via  Kal'at  es- Subeibeh  (j^.'i^O)  to 
(61/2  hrs.)  iTa/V  Hawar  (p.  262). 

12th  Day.  Fiom  Kafr  Hawar  to  (7hr8.)Da»iuwci«(pp.  262,263). 

Damascus,  comp.  Tour  II,  p.  xiv. 

VI.  Phcknioia.  From  Jerusalem  vii  Haifa,  Acre,  Tyre,  and 
Sidon  to  Beirut,  9  days  j  via  Nazareth  and  Tiberias  11  days. 
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of  the  respectiye  ohmches,  other  travellers  are  also  received.  The 
Latin  monks  are  for  the  most  part  Italian  Franciscans  (p.  Ixii), 
of  gentle,  obliging,  and  self-4enying  dispositions.  When  no  fixed 
charge  is  made,  travellers  should  give  at  least  3  fr.  for  their  bed 
and  as  much  more  for  sapper  and  breakfast.  Fodder  for  the  horses 
is  extra.  The  monasteries  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  those  of  the  Maronites, 
and  Others  likewise  afford  quarters  to  travellers,  but  in  these  caseis 
the  food  and  the  beds  are  in  the  Arabian  style. 

Hospitality.  —  In  villages  the  traveller  need  not  hesitate  to 
ask  for  quarters  in  private  houses,  as  the  inmates  are  aware  that 
the  Franks  always  pay,  and  therefore  receive  them  gladly.  Oil 
arriving  at  a  village,  the  traveller  usually  enquires  for  the  house  at 
which  strangers  are  in  the  habit  of  alighting  C"wem  menzil  or  fc5nafc?V* 
This  is  generally  the  house  of  the  sheikh  Or  some  other  person  of  im- 
portance. (For  rules  as  to  Oriental  etiquette,  see  p.  xxvii.)  Good 
accommodation  is  found  in  the  houses  of  the  Greek  priests  (khUri 
rUmiJj  the  missionary,  or  the  consular  agent,  in  places  where  there  are 
such.   Payment  is  made  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  monasteries. 

Kh&ns.  —  The  khan ,  or  caravanserai ,  and  the  huts  of  the 
peasants,  which  are  generally  built  of  mud,  should  never  be  re- 
sorted to,  except  in  case  of  absblute  necessity,  as  they  swarm  with 
fleas  and  other  vermin.  The  traveller  should  see  that  the  straw* 
matting  which  covers  the  floor  is  taken  up  and  thoroughly  beaten, 
and  the  whole  place  carefully  swept  and  sprinkled  with  water. 
Every  article  of  clothing  and  bedding  belonging  to  the  inmatefi 
should  also  be  removed  to  another  room.  Bugs  are  less  common, 
except  where  the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  wood.  The  tents  of 
the  Beduins  are  free  from  these  insects,  but,  on  the  othet  hand, 
are  terribly  infested  with  lice.  Scorpions  abound  in  Syria,  but  they 
seldom  sting  unless  irritated.  If  the  bed  is  slightly  raised  from  the 
ground,  the  sleeper  is  quite  safe  from  their  attacks.  The  charge  for 
a  bed  in  a  kh^^  or  hut  is  about  3  fi. 

0.  Mode  of  Travellixig. 

The  great  majority  of  travellers  in  the  Holy  Land  entrust  them* 
selves  to  the  guidance  of  a  Dragoman  (Arabic  Turjmdn),  who  is 
hired  either  directly  or  through  a  tourist-agent.  The  so-called  dra- 
gomans in  the  towns  are,  however,  nothing  more  than  valets-de- 
place,  who  usually  speak  English,  French,  and  German.  They  will 
be  found  useful  in  the  crooked  Oriental  streets,  which  will  at  first 
often  puzzle  the  traveller  in  spite  of  the  plans  of  the  Handbook. 
No  confidence  should  be  placed  in  the  explanation  of  the  antiquities 
given  either  by  these  street-guides  or  by  the  dragomans  proper. 
In  the  case  of  tours  through  the  country,  the  dragoman  undertakes 
to  make  all  the  necessary  preparations  and  to  carry  out  all  the  ar- 
rangements (see  p.  xviii").  Many  of  them  are  accustomed  only  to  cer* 
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tain  beaten  tracks,  and  it  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difllcnlty  to  in- 
duce them  to  make  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  usual  loutes. 
The  priceis  (p.  xi)  may  seem  high,  bat  this  is  largely  explained  by 
the  shortness  of  the  season,  which  seldom  allows  the  dragoman  to 
make  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  longer  tours.  Tours  occupying 
a  few  days  only  may  be  arranged  for  verbally,  but  for  those  of  any 
length  it  is  advisable  for  the  traveller  to  enter  into  a  written  Con- 
TBAOT  with  the  dragoman,  and  to  get  it  signed  by  him.  The  annexed 
form  of  contract  includes  all  the  more  important  details. 

§  1.  The  dragoman  0.  agrees  to  conduct  the  travellers  AB.,  .  * . 
in  number,  from  Jerusalem  to  Beiriit  byway  of  N&bulus,  Jenin, 
Haif&,  etc.  The  dragoman  may  not  take  other  persons  on  this  jour- 
ney without  the  «tpress  permission  of  the  travellers. 

§  2.  The  dragoman  binds  himself  to  defray  the  whole  cost  of 
the  said  journey,  including  transport,  food,  bakhshish,  fees,  etc. 

If  the  traveller  is  satisfied  with  the  mukaris  (p.  xz),  he  may  give  them 
a  bakhshish  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  Daring  the  journey  no -demands  for 
bakhshish  should  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

§  3.  The  dragoman  binds  himself  to  provide  for  the  daily  use  of 
the  said  travellers  .  .  .  horses  (or  camels,  p.  184)  with  good  bridles 
and  European  saddles ,  including  .  .  .  ladies'  saddles ,  and  .  .  , 
strong  mules  or  horses  for  the  transport  of  the  travellers'  luggage. 

5  4.  The  travellers  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  damage  which 
may  be  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  horses,  by  theft,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  unless  by  their  own  fault.  They  shall  likewise  have 
power  to  prevent  the  overloading  of  the  beasts  of  burden,  in  order 
that  the  speed  of  the  journey  may  not  be  unduly  retarded. 

§  5,  The  dragoman  shall  provide  a  dining-tent,  with  table  and 
chairs,  a  '<jabinet'  tent,  and  a  sleeping-tent  for  each  two  persons, 
containing  two  complete  beds,  with  clean  mattresses,  blankets, 
jsheets,  towels,  and  pillows.  The  whole  of  the  materials  necessary 
for  encamping  shall  be  in  good  condition. 

On  some  of  the  chief  routes  gentlemen  may  travel,  if  necessary,  without 
a  tent  (comp.  pp.  xv  et  seq.).  In  this  case,  however,  the  traveller  is  de- 
pendent for  his  nightquarters  upon  villages  containing  inns  or  monasteries, 
and  this  sometimes  necessitates  an  unpleasantly  long  day's  journey.  In 
any  case  it  is  well  to  he  provided  with  a  few  extra  rugs.  Travelling 
without  tents  in  the  remoter  districts  is  attended  by  great  inconveniences. 

§  6.  The  dragoman  shall,  when  necessary,  provide  guides, 
watchmen,  and  escort,  at  his  own  expense. 

§  7.  The  dragoman  shall  provide  a  good  cook,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  servants,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay.  The  ser- 
vants shall  be  in  every  respect  obedient  and  obliging,  and  shall  be 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  traveller's  sleep. 

Unless  strictly  forbidden,  the  attendants  have  a  very  common  and 
annoying  habit  of  tethering  their  horses  close  to  the  tents,  and  of  chatting 
half  the  night  so  loudly  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  traveller  from  sleeping. 

§  8.  Breakfast  shall  consist  daily  of .  .  .  dishes  with  coffee  (tea, 
tAocolate,  etc.) ;  luncheon,  at  midday,  of  cold  meat,  fowls,  eggs, 
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aad  fruit;  dinner, -at  the  lend  of  the  day's  journey,  of  .  .  .  dishes, 
followed  i>y  coflfee  (tea,  etc.).  The  dragoman  is  hound  to  provide  for 
the  carriage,  without  extra  charge,  of  the  liquors  which  the  travellers 
may  purchase  for  the  journey. 

Dinner  should  alWays  be  postponed  till  the  day's  journey  is  over,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  indulgence  in  alcoholic  beverages  in  hot  weather 
(excepting  now  and  then  a  sip  of  good  brandy).  Cold  tea  is  very  good  for 
quenching  thirst.  Frtih  Meat  is  rarely  procurable  except  in  the  larger 
towns  And  villages.  Fowls  and  eggs  are  always  to  be  had.  The  Arabian 
Bready  a  thin  round  kind  of  biscuit,  is  palatable  only  when  fresh.  Frank 
bread  soon  gets  very  stale.  The  traveller  had  better  buy  his  own  Wine 
(good,  dry  claret  is  best).  The  sweet  wine  of  the  country  is  unrefreshing. 
An  abundant  supply  of  Tobaeeo  should  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  muleteers,  escorts,  and  occasional  guides  in  good  humour. 

§  9.  The  dragoman  shall  he  courteous  and  ohliging  towards 
the  travellers ;  if  otherwise,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  dismiss  him 
at  any  time  before  the  termination  pf  the  journey.  The  travellers 
shall  have  liberty  to  fix  the  hours  for  halting  and  for  meals,  and  to 
choose  the  places  for  pitching  the  tents. 

Some  of  the  dragomans  are  fond  of  assuming  a  patronizing  manner 
towards  their  employers.  The  sooner  this  impertinence  is  checked,  the 
more  satisfactory  will  be  the  traveller's  subsequent  relations  with  his  guide. 
On  the  termination  of  a  journey  travellers  are  too  apt  to  give  the  drago- 
man a  more  favourable  testimonial  than  he  really  deserves.  This  is  an  act 
pf  injustice  to  his  future  employers,  and  tends  to  confirm  him  in  his  faults. 
The  testimonial,  therefore,  should  mention  any  serious  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion. Information  with  regard  to  dragomans  (name,  languages  spoken, 
conduct,  and  charges)  will  always  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Handbook.  —  In  connection  with  many  of  the  tours  in  the  Handbook 
interesting  side-paths  and  digressions  are  indicated,  of  which  the  traveller 
should  avail  himself  without  the  least  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
dragoman.  —  The  stages  of  the  journey  depend  on  the  distances  between 
the  wells  and  places  where  provender  is  procurable.  The  start  should 
always  be  made  early ,  in  order  that  time  may  be  left  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  for  rest  or  a  refreshing  walk  before  dinner. 

§  10.  The  dragoman  shall  have  everything  in  readiness  for 
starting  on  .  .  .  April,  at  .  .  .  o'clock,  from  and  including  which 
day  the  journey  shall  occupy  .  .  .  days  at  least.  Should  the  journey 
he  prolonged  hy  any  fault  of  the  dragoman,  the  travellers  shall  not 
he  liable  to  any  extra  payment  on  that  account. 

This  article  is  partly  for  the  protection  of  the  dragoman,  and  is  to 
prevent  his  being  arbitrarily  dismissed  at  a  distance  from  home  and 
without  compensation. 

§  11.  The  travellers  shall  pay  the  dragoman  for  each  day  during 
the  whole  journey  the  sum  of .  .  .  francs  for  each  traveller.  The 
amount  is  to  be  paid  in  gold.  In  Damascus,  Haifa,  etc.,  the  trav- 
ellers shall,  for  an  additional  payment  of » .  francs  per  day  for  each 
person,  have  the  option  Of  Uving  at  &  hotel  at  the  codt  of  the  drago- 
man.  The  horses  shall  meanwhile  be  at  the  travellers'  disposal. 

The  traveller  will  sometimes  prefer  sleeping  at  a  hotel  to  camping  in 
his  tent,  and  it  is  therefore  important  that  he  should  reserve  liberty  to 
do  so  at  pleasure.  When  the  dragoman  is  bound  to  defray  the  hotel  ex- 
penses, he  obtains  a  considerable  reduction  from  the  landlords,  and  is 
himself  boarded  and  lodged  gratuitously. 

b* 
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§  12.  In  case  any  dispute  should  arise  between  the  dragoman 
and  the  travellers,  he  hereby  undertakes  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  the  matter  by  the  nearest  British  or  American  consul. 

§  13.  The  dragoman  shall  receiva  payment  of  one-half  of  the 
estimated  minimum  cost  of  the  journey  on  the  signing  of  the  con- 
tract, and  the  remaining  half  on  the  termination  of  the  whole  journey. 

Signatures. 

A.  B.  C.  Dragoman. 

-  L  the  undersigned  C,  acknowledge  receipt  of  .  .  .  francs  from  Messrs. 
A  and  B,  on  account  towards  the  cost  of  the  above  journey. 

Date.  C  Dragoman. 

Horses  (kheUy  caravan-horse  gedish).  Oriental  horses  are  generally 
very  docile*^  and  may  therefore  be  safely  mounted  by  the  most 
inexperienced  rider.  The  pace  daring  long  journeys  is  invariably  a 
rapid  walk ;  the  horses  do  not  trot,  and  galloping  is,  of  course,  un- 
necessarily fatiguing  for  them.  They  are  accustomed  to  march  in 
single  file  (a  discreet  distance  should  be  kept),  but  with  a  little 
trouble  they  may  be  induced  to  travel  side  by  side  when  the  path 
is  wide  enough.  In  climbing  rough  and  precipitous  paths  they  are 
extremely  nimble  and  sure-footed.  They  are  shod  with  smooth  flat 
shoes  covering  the  entire  hoof.  The  horses  are  generally  ridden  with 
halters  without  bits.  Spurs  are  not  much  used,  but  a  good  whip 
(3-6  fr.)  is  necessary.  Arabian  saddles  are  not  adapted  for  Euro- 
pean riders,  and  a  European  saddle  with  stout  girths  should  there- 
fore invariably  be  stipulated  for.  It  is  generally  difficult  to  procure 
side-saddles,  except  in  Jerusalem  and  Beiriit.  Luggage  should  be 
packed  in  small  portmanteaus  with  good  locks  or  in  saddle  -  bags 
(Arab,  khurj)  which  may  be  purchased  in  Jerusalem  or  Beiriit.  — 
In  hiring  a  horse  it  is  very  important  to  secure  a  well-trained  animal 
of  easy  gait ;  and,  having  done  so,  the  traveller  should  carefully  note 
its  distinguishing  peculiarities,  as  it  is  a  very  common  trick  of  the 
owner,  after  the  completion  of  the  contract,  to  substitute  an  inferior 
animal  for  the  one  selected.  The  traveller  should  also  satisfy  himself 
that  his  mount  is  free  from  saddle-sores.  The  bridle  (which  must  be 
of  leather  and  not  of  rope)  and  saddle  should  also  be  carefully  examin- 
ed beforehand.  In  the  season  horses  can  seldom  be  obtained  under 
6-8  fr.  a  day,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  10  fr.  is  demanded.  The 
same  rate  is  paid  for  the  return  of  the  animals  to  their  starting-point 
by  the  shortest  route.  Before  starting  it  is  usual  to  give  the  owner  a 
ghabiln,  or  earnest-money,  whichis  deducted  from  the  final  reckoning. 

The  attendants  sent  with  the  horses,  whose  wages  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  fee)  are  included  in  the  price  of  the  horse,  are 
called  Hukftxi,  commonly  corrupted  by  Europeans  into  'Muker'. 
Travellers  who  know  something  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
country  may  dispense  entirely  with  the  attendance  of  a  dragoman, 
and  rely  on  the  services  of  the  mukiri,  which,  of  course,  are  con- 
siderably cheaper.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  be  spe- 
cially careful  in  hiring  the  horse  and  fixing  the  route,  and  in  stipu- 
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lating  that  the  traveller  shall  not  be  responsihle  for  accidents.  Those 
who  travel  on  this  plan  will  have  to  find  their  own  provisions,  A 
supply  of  preserved  meats,  easily  obtained  in  the  larger  towns ^  and 
sufficient  wine,  brandy,  and  tea  should  be  taken.  Sweets  should 
also  be  taken  for  the  childreu  of  the  country-people.  Luggage  and 
saddles,  as  well  as  weapons,  should  always  be  safely  housed  for  the 
night.  A  few  rugs  are  also  indispensable. 

In  case  of  a  prolonged  stay  it  is  advisable  to  hire  a  man  as  Valet 
(30-60  fr.  a  month),  who  will  generally  he  able  to  speak  a  little  English 
or  Frencb.  The  traveller  should  keep  a  careful  eye  on  an  attendant  of 
this  kind  and  make  him  render  an  accurate  account  of  his  expenditure 
every  day. 

p.   Equipment.   Health. 

Dress.  —  The  traveller  should  take  with  him  a  plaid,  an  overcoat, 
and  a  couple  of  suits  of  clothes,  one  light  in  colour  for  travelling, 
and  a  darker  suit  for  the  towns,  but  dress-clothes  are  hardly  neces- 
sary. The  tailor  should  be  instructed  to  make  the  sewing  extra 
strong,  for  repairs  and  the  sewing  on  of  buttons  are  dear  in  the  East, 
not  to  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  tailor  just  when  he  is 
wanted:  If  the  journey  is  to  be  prolonged  into  the  middle  of  summer, 
a  suit  of  grey  flannel  or  other  light  material  may  be  purchased  ia 
Jerusalem  or  Beirut  (from  40  fr.  the  suit).  A  waterproof  coat  is 
essential  in  spring;  umbrellas  are  of  little  use.  —  Woollen  shirts, 
undershirts,  and  drawers  afford  protection  against  catching  cold. 
Light  silk  shirts  are  pleasaht  when  riding.  They  may  be  bought  in 
Beirfit  or  Jerusalem.  For  washing  an  inclnsive  charge  (2-3  fr.  per 
dozen)  is  made  in  the  East  whether  the  articles  be  small  or  large. 

Light  but  strong  boots  or  shoes  are  essential  to  comfort,  as  most 
travellers  will  generally  have  occasion  to  walk  considerable  distances* 
If  much  riding  is  to  be  done,  leather  riding-gaiters,  .obtainable  in 
the  ports  and  in  Jerusalem,  are  useful ;  elastic  trouser-straps  are 
necessary  in  any  case.  Slippers  (Arabian  shoes)  are  procurable  every- 
where (at  15-25  pi.). 

The  best  covering  for  the  head  is  an  ordinary  soft  felt  hat,  a 
cloth  cap  with  a  visor,  or  a  pith  helmet.  In  the  hottest  weather  a 
*puggery'  may  be  added,  i.e,  an  ample  piece  of  .strong  white  or  grey 
muslin,  the  ends  of  which  hang  down  in  broad  folds  at  the  back  as 
a  protection  against  sunstroke.  Some  travellers  prefer  a  silk  kefftyeh 
(p.  Ixiii),  which  may  be  tied  under  or  over  the  hat,  falling  down  behind 
in  a  triangular  shape.  This  protects  the  cheeks  and  neck  admirably. 
The  red  fez  (Ar.  tarbUsh)  should  be  avoided,  the  hat  being  nowadays 
the  recognized  symbol  of  the  superior  dignity  of  the  European. 

Uisoellaneous.  —  The  following  important  articles  should  be 
brought  from  Europe.  A  good  field -glass,  a  drinking-cup  of  leather 
or  metal,  a  flask,  a  strong  pocket-knife  with  corkscrew,  a  pocket 
compass  of  medium  size,  and  a  thermometer.  Magnesium  ribbon- 
wire  is  useful  for  illuminating  dark  places.    Good  insect-powder 
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(Keating*s  or  Persian)  is  more  or  less  indispensable ;  it  shonld  be 
procured  before  starting.  Valuable  watches  shonld  be  left  at  home. 
A  Toux  OF  ExpLOBATiOH  into  the  interior  requires  more  elaborate 
preparations,  which  had  better  be  entrusted  to  a  good  tourist-agent  or  an 
experienced  dragoman.  Blotting-paper  is  useful  for  taking  9queezea  ot 
impressions  of  inscriptions.  This  is  done  by  wetting  the  paper,  pressiag 
it  on  the  inscription  with  a  brusfaf  and  removing  it  when  dry.  The  im- 
pressions will  then  be  permanent.  They  may  be  rolled  up  and  kept  in 
a  long  round  botanist's  canister.  —  Literature  for  explorers :  /.  ColiSy  ^HintS 
to  Travellers*  (2  vols.;  8th  ed.,  London,  1902);  'Practical  Hints  for  Trav- 
ellers in  the  Xear  East',  by  E.  A.  Reynolds-Ball  (London,  1903). 

Health.  —  Properly  quaMed  medical  men  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  more  important  towns.  Their  names  will  be  found  in  this  Hand- 
book. The  chief  dangers  to  travellers  in  Palestine  are  fevers  (ma- 
laria, typhoid,  etc.),  diarrhoea  (sometimes  passing  into  dysentery), 
and  ophthalmia ;  these  may ,  however,  generally  be  avoided  by  the 
observance  of  a  few  simple  precautions. 

Visitors  to  Palestine  frequently  make  the  mistake  of  attempting 
to  do  too  much  in  the  way  of  travelling  and  sight*seeiug.  As  sun- 
stroke is  common  in  Syria ,  the  neck  and  head  should  be  well  pro- 
tected (comp.  p.  xxi);  a  sun-umbrella  also  will  be  found  useful. 
Grey  or  blue  spectacles  shield  the  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  sun 
and  serve  as  a  protection  against  the  dust  in  cities.  It  should  be 
made  an  absolute  rule  to  drink  no  water  that  has  not  previously  been 
boiled,  and  even  boiled  water  should  be  moderately  partaken  of 
after  hard  exercise.  As  small-pox  is  a  common  scourge  of  Palestine, 
no  one  should  visit  the  country  who  has  not  been  successfully 
vaccinated  at  least  twice.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  of  espe- 
cial importance  to  avoid  risk  of  sprains  and  bruises  in  exploring  or 
sight-seeing.  —  The  traveller's  medicine-chest  should  contain  at 
least  the  following  remedies,  most  of  which  may  be  obtained  in  a 
tabloid  form:  Against  fever,  Quinine  (three  grains  daily  may  be 
taken  as  a  precaution  while  travelling);  for  neuralgia,  Chlorodyne ; 
for  headache  or  rheumatism,  Phenacetin  or  Aspirin;  for  the  eyes, 
Boracic  or  Zinc  Lotion;  for  insect-stings,  8pirU$  of  Ammonia  (a  mos- 
quito-curtain for  night  use  when  travelling  is  almost  a  necessity) ; 
for  chafed  sores  due  to  riding,  a  Zinc  or  Starch  Dusting  Powder; 
for  wounds  and  bruises ,  Tincture  of  Arnica  or  Elliman's  Embroca- 
tion, Antiseptic  Wool.  Gentle  aperients,  such  as  Cascara  Sagrada 
or  Castor  Oil,  should  not  be  forgotten;  the  latter  will  be  found 
especially  valuable  in  the  earliest  stage  of  dysentery.  Light  cases 
of  diarrhoea  may  generally  be  cured  by  rest  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  a  diet  of  arrowroot  (which  should  always  accompany  the  traveller) 
and  milk. 


E.  Honey.   Passports  and  Custom  House.   Consulates. 
Honey  (comp.  the  Table  facing  the  title-page).  —  The  mone- 
tary unit  of  Syria  is  the  piastre  (Arabic  kirshy  plur.  kurilsK)^  con- 
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taining  40  paras  (Arabic  fadda^  or  mmriyeK),  Great  confusion  in 
the  Talue  of  the  current  coins  is  caused  by  the  existence  of  two 
rates  of  exchange:  first,  the  government  rate  (sdghj,  and  secondl^r. 
that  in  use  in  trade  and  ordinary  life  (shuruk).  This  latter  rate 
again  Taries  greatly  in  different  towns.  Thus  a  mejidi  is  officially 
(e.g.  in  the  Turkish  telegraph-offices)  worth  19  pi.  (sdgh)^  while  it 
passes  current  in  the  ordinary  traffic  of  Jerusalem  for  23  pi,  (shumk}. 
The  traveller  should  keep  himself  posted  as  to  the  current  rate  of 
exchange.  The  value  of  a  piastre  sdgh  in  English  money  is  about 
2d, ;  that  of  a  piastre  fhiuruk  about  1^/4  c2. 

Cheques  of  the  American  Expreps  Co.  are  accepted  la  Jaffa^  Jeru* 
salem,  Haifa^  Beiriit  and  Damascus,  as  well  as  in  the  hotels  ^nd 
shops  at  the  rate  of  5  fr.  per  dollar ,  but  the  traveller  will  obtain  a 
better  exchange  at  the  Credit  Lyoniiais,  the  agents  of  the  company. 

English  and  French  gold  (as  also  Eussian)  passes  everywhere  ^ 
German  gold  can  be  changed  without  loss  only  at  some  German 
houses.  Foreign  silver  is  prohibited  all  over  Turkey,  but  francs  and 
shillings  are  taken  at  the  seaports,  and  in  Jerusalem  and  Damascus; 
marks  are  generally  refused.  Egyptian  money  is  refused  everywhere. 
Money  should  be  changed  at  a  banker's  or  at  a  hotel,  not  in  the 
bataars,  and  should  always  be  carefully  kept  under  lock  and  key. 

As  there  is  a  deficiency  of  small  change,  a  trifling  fee  has  gener- 
ally to  be  paid  for  the  exchange  (1-1  i/i  pi.  for  a  uapoleon)i  Whei^ 
travelling  into  the  interior  of  the  country  the  traveller  should  not 
fail  to  take  plenty  of  small  change  with  him. 

Pieces  of  money  perforated  with  holes  are  in  common  circulation : 
these,  and  also  coins  worn  smooth  on  one  side,  should  be  rejected. 

Weights  and  Heasures.  The  only  system  legally  recognized  is  the 
decimal  system  based  on  the  m^tre,  litre,  and  gramme.  But  the  old  weights 
and  measures  are  still  in  use  everywhere  in  Syria.  The  unit  6t  Weight  is  th* 
Dram  (Dirhem)  ==  3.2  gr.  or  50  grains ;  400  dram  =  1  OlfljM  s=  1,28  kg.  or  2  lb,  13  0&. 

The  unit  of  Jfeatures,  of  Capadtp  is  the  Mudd  (Midd)  =  18  litres  or 
about  4  gallons  5  1  RuVtyeh  —  1/4  mudd,  1  Keileh  =  2  mudd.  —  Wine  and 
other  liquids  are  usually  sold  by  weight  in  Syria. 

The  unit  of  Linear  and  Superjldal  Measwement  is  ihe  Drdf  (ell)  29 
673/4  eentim^tres  or  about  28  in. ;  1  square  dra'  =  4590  square  centimetres  \ 
1  Fedddn  =  1600  square  dr^'  =  734  square  metres. 

PaBsports.— A  passport  is  indispensable,  and  should  be  vw^efore 
starting  by  the  nearest  Turkish  consul  in  one's  own  country.  On 
arrival  at  a  Syrian  port  the  passport  is  generally  demanded  for  re- 
gistration, after  which  it  may  be  reclaimed  at  the  consulate.  The 
tlraveller  should  take  care  to  get  it  back  without  unnecessary  delay. 

Passports  may  be  obtained  in  England  direct  from  the  Foreign  Office 
(fee  2«.}  or  through  Bvuy  4  Adelaide  Street,  Strand  (charge  4«.)i  C.  Smith 
A  Bont^  23  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross  (4*.);  Thot.'Cook  A  SonSy  Ludgate 
Circus  a*.  Qd.)\  and  Beiuy  BUtckhck  A  Co.  CBrad«haw  s  Guides))  59 Fleet 
Street  (5s.).  An  extra  charge  is  made  for  each  visa,  should  such  be  neces- 
sary. —  In  the  United  States  application  for '  passports  should  be  made 
to  the  Passport  Bureau,  State  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  pass  from  one  viUyet  to  the  next  within  the  Turkish  empire 
(t.g.  from  Beirut  to  Damascus)  &Tezkereh  or  Turkish  Jocal  passport  is 
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necessary.  This  document  is  issaed  by  the  police  authorities  on  the 
requisition  of  the  consul  and  costs  15  pi.  s&gh.  For  each  suceessive 
vilayet  a  police  visa  is  necessary,  costing  2^2  pl«  ?^^ft« 

Cnstom  House-.  —  The  traveller's  luggage  is  generally  sub- 
jected to  examination  at  the  douane.  The  introduction  of  cigarettes 
or  tobacco  into  Syria  is  punished  by  fine  and  confiscation ;  but  60 
cigarettes  and  60  grammes  (2  oz.)  of  tobacco  are  passed  as  the  day's 
requirements  of  the  traveller,  and  may  be  insisted  upon.  Cigars  are 
taxed  at  75  per  cent  of  the  declared  value.  Firearms  and  ammuni* 
tion  are  also  prohibited.  Books  are  strictly  examined;  copies  of 
the  present  Handbook  have  not  unfrequently  been  confiscated.  The 
traveller  is  liable  to  another  examination  on  leaving  the  country, 
as  all  goods  exported  are  liable  to  a  duty  of  1  per  cent  on  their 
value.  The  exportation  of  antiquities  is  entirely  prohibited.  In  all 
these  cases  a  bakhshish  of  a  few  francs  will  generally  ensure  the 
traveller  against  molestation,  but  it  should,  of  course,  not  be  offered 
too  openly,  or  in  presence  of  the  superior  officials;  —  The  traveller 
should  only  send  his  luggage  in  advance  if  he  can  address  it  (after 
first  obtaining  permission)  to  some  firm  to  whom  he  is  known ;  the 
keys  must  be  sent  with  it,  in  order  that  it  may  undergo  the  custom- 
house examination.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  take  home 
Oriental  tobacco,  as  the  Turkish,  Italian,  and  Austrian  custom- 
houses interpose  endless  difficulties.  The  best  way  of  sending 
purchases  home  is  through  one  of  the  forwarding-agents  mentioned 
in  our  accounts  of  Jerusalem  and  Beirfit. 

Consulates.  —  Consuls  in  the  East  enjoy  the  same  privilege  of 
exterritoriality  as  ambassadors  in  Europe.  Some  of  these  are  con- 
suls by  profession  (*consules  missi'),  others  merely  commercial.  The 
British  and  American  consuls  of  the  former  class  (at  Jerusalem  and 
Beirut  only)  exercise  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  matters  of  dispute 
between  their  countrymen,  and  in  complaint  against  their  country- 
men by  other  foreigners.  Disputes  between  Turkish  subjects  an^ 
foreigners  are  decided  by  the  Turkish  courts,  with  the  aid  of  the 
dragoman  of  the  foreigner's  consulate.  The  vice-consuls  and  con- 
sular agents  are  subordinate  to  the  consuls  and  act  only  at  the  in- 
stance or  under  the  control  of  the  latter.  In  all  emergencies  the  tra- 
veller should,  if  possible,  apply  to  his  consul.  —  The  *kavasses',  or 
consular  attendants,  are  often  very  useful  to  travellers,  and  though  not 
entitled  to  ask  payment  for  their  services,  generally  expect  a  gratuity. 

F.  Post  Office  and  Telegraph. 

Postal  Arrangements.  —  The  head-offices  of  the  post  for  Syria 
and  Cyprus  are  at  Beirfit.  Turkey  has  joined  the  Postal  Union.  The 
postage  for  European  letters  of  Y2  oz.  is  1  piastre  sdghy  and  for 
printed  matter  10  paras,  for  every  2  oz.  Post-cards  20  paras. 

Letters  may  be  sent  to  Syria  poste  restante ,  but  it  is  better  to 
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luiTe  tfiem  addressed  to  a  consnl,  house  of  business,  or  hotel.  Letters 
take  from  8  to  12  days  in  passing  between  London  and  Syria. 

The  TufkUh  Post  is  principally  for  the  inland  service.  The 
addresses  for  letters  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Turkish  post  must  be 
in  Turkish  or  Arabic  as  well  as  in  English,  —  The  Foreiffn  Service 
is  principally  managed  by  the  Austrian,  French,  German,  British, 
and  Russian  post  offices. 

Telegraph  Oifloes.  —  There  are  two  kinds  of  telegraph-offices  in 
Syria,  International  and  Turkish.  Telegrams  in  Arabic  and  Turkish 
only  are  received  at  the  Turkish  offices,  while  at  the  international 
offices  they  may  be  written  in  any  European  language.  Telegrams 
from  Turkish  offices  must  be  sent  in  Arabic  or  Turkish  to  the  coast, 
where  they  are  translated,  and  then  forwarded.  This  had  better  be 
done  through  a  mercantile  house  or  a  consulate. 

Taripf  :  Turkish  Telegrams  within  a  vil&yet  5  pi.  sdgh,  per  20 
words,  each  additional  word  10  paras ;  to  a  greater  distance  7^-2  pi. 
per  16  words,  each  word  extra  20  paras;  to  the  remotest  provinces 
10  pi.  per  10  words,  each  word  extra  1  pi.  Urgent  telegrams,  taking 
precedence  of  all  others,  are  sent  at  thrice  the  above  rates. 

International  Telegrams^  per  word : 


Austria 

46  c. 

Great  Britain  71  c. 

Russia          72  c. 

Belgium 

60  - 

Greece 

38  « 

Spain           65  - 

Denmark 

60  - 

Holland 

60  - 

Sweden        69  - 

Egypt 

Ifr. 

Italy 

48  - 

Switzerland  51  - 

France 

56  c. 

Norway 

72  - 

United  States  (New 

Germany 

55  - 

Portugal 

69  - 

York)  2  ft.  35  c. 

Telegrams  should  be  written  very  distinctly  in  Roman  characters. 

Telegraph  OpprcBS  in  Syria  (those  marked  with  a  star  are  in- 
ternational): Acre;  'Aintab*;  'AjlAn;  'Akaba;  'Aleih;  Aleppo*; 
Alexandretta*;  Antioch*;  Ba'abda*;  Ba'aklin;  Ba'albek;  Baniyas; 
Batriin;  Beilan;  Belriit*;  Beisan;  Bekfeiya;  Beiteddin*;  Bethle- 
hem; Birejik;  Bu^r- el -Hariri;  Damascus*;  Deir  el-Kamar; 
Defat;  Djezzin;  Gaza*;  Haif4*;  Hama;  Hasbeiyi;  Hebron;  Homs; 
Irbid;  Jaffa*;  Jebeleh;  Jenin;  Jerusalem*;  Jfineh;  El-Katan^; 
El-Kerak;  El-Kunei^ra* ;  El-L&di^iyeh*;  El-Ma'an;  Madeba;  El- 
Merkez*;  EI-M!nfi*;  El-Mismiyeh;  Mu'allaVa;  El-Muzeirtb;  Nabu- 
lus ;  Nazareth*;  Nebk;  Rasheiyl;  §afed*;  Saida  (Sidon)*;  Salkhad  ; 
Es-Salt;  Sheikh  Misktn;  Sheikh  Sa'd ;  Esh-Shuweifat ;  Sfir  (Tyre); 
Es-Suweida;  Tabariyeh  (Tiberias)*;  Et-Tafileh;  Tarabulus  (Tri- 
poli); Tar^ds;  Zahleh. 

G.  Public  Safety.  Weapons.  Escorts. 

Weapdns  are  unnecessary  on  the  main  routes  (pp.  xii  et  seq.) 

but  advisable  on  the  others,  as  fire-arms,  conspicuously  carried, 

add  a  great  deal  to  the  importance  with  which  the  *Frank'  is  regarded 

by  the  natives.   As  the  importation  of  weapons  is  forbidden,  they 
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must  be  purchased  iu  Jeiusalem  or  Beirut.  The  requisite  licences 
to  carry  weapons  and  to  hunt  are  issued  by  the  police  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  consul  (fee  11  pi.  sdgh). 

Esoort.  —  The  escorts  of  mounted  police  (khayydl)  or  soldiers, 
•which  are  necessary  on  certain  routes,  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  1  mejidi 
per  day  for  each  man.  Details  will  be  found  under  each  route.  In 
unsafe  districts  a  guard  should  be  posted  outside  the  tents ;  in  Na- 
bulus  and  some  other  towns,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  Hand- 
book, soldiers  should  be  got  for  this  purpose  from  the  commandant. 
Objects  of  ralue  should  be  placed  either  under  ithe  traveller's  pillow 
or  as  near  the  middle  of  the  tent  as  possible,  lest  they  should  be 
within  reach  of  hands  intruding  from  the  outside.  In  case  anything 
should  be  missed,  a  complaint  should  at  once  be  lodged  with  the 
sheikh  of  the  nearest  yillage  (Sheikh  el-beled)  and,  if  this  is  fruitless, 
with  the  Mudit  (p.  Ivii).  The  traveller  should  likewise  b©  on  his 
guard  against  the  thievish  propensities  of  beggars.  The  greatest 
number  of  marauders  are  found  on  the  borders  of  the  cultivated 
districts.  The  desert  itself  is  safer.  The  unwritten  law  of  the  Be- 
duins  grants  each  tribe  the  privilege  of  escorting  travellers  (in  return 
for  a  suitable  bakhshish)  to  the  frontier  of  its  territory.  As  a  rule, 
however,  one  sheikh  will  contract  to  escort  the  teavellers  through  a 
number  of  tribal  territories  and  to  settle  with  the  other  sheikh.  In 
this  manner  the  traveller  is  everywhere  sure  of  hospitality  (comp. 
p.  xxviii).  Human  life  is  generally  held  In  high  regard  in  the  des- 
ert, and  the  traveller  need  have  little  fear  unless  he  has  provoked 
retaliation  by  the  use  of  his  weapons.  The  writer,  however,  has 
known  instances  where  pxetended  attacks  have  been  preconcerted 
between  the  Beduins  and  the  dragoman  in  order  to  extort  a  higher 
bakhshish  from  the  traveller,  which  was  afterwards  divided  among  the 
conspirators.  —  It  is  advisable  to  treat  the  escort  freely  with  coffee. 

With  regard  to  the  fees  to  be  paid  to  Beduin  escorts  in  districts  which 
do  not  recognize  Uie  Turkish  supremacy,  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
The  Beduins  are  generally  obstinate  to  a  most  provoking  degree,  hop- 
ing to  weary  out  the  traveller  by  delay,  and  thus  induce  him  to  accept 
their  exorbitant  terms.  Negotiations  should  be  conducted  through  the 
medium  of  the  consulate,  never  through  unknown  persons  who  officiously 
proflfer  their  services.  ^ 


H.  Intercourse  with  Orientals. 
Most  Orientals  regard  the  European  traveller  as  a  Crcesus ,  and 
sometimes  as  a  madman,  —  so  unintelligible  to  them  are  the  objects 
and  pleasures  of  travelling.  They  therefore  demand  bakhshish  almost 
as  a  right  from  those  who  seem  so  much  better  supplied  with  this 
world's  goods.  He  who  gives  is  a  good  man  (Hjdl  Udyib).  In 
every  village  the  traveller  is  assailed  with  crowds  of  ragged,  half- 
naked  children,  shouting  ^bakhshish f  bakhahtsh^  ydkhawdja!'  The 
best  reply  is  to  complete  the  rhyme   with,   ^md  /Is/j,   md  fish"* 
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(there  is  nothing).  A  beggar  may  be  silenced  with  the  words  ^Alldh 
ya'tW  (may  God  give  thee  I).  The  custom  of  scattering  small  coins 
for*  the  sake  of  the  amusement  furnished  by  the  consequent  scramble 
is  an  insult  to  poverty  that  no  right-minded  traveller  will  offer. 

The  word  hakhsMsh^  which  resounds  so  perpetually  in  the  travel- 
ler's ears  during  his  sojourn  in  the  East,  and  haunts  him  long 
afterwards,  simply  ifleans  *a  gift',  and  as  everything  is  to  be  had  for 
gifts,,  the  word  has  many  different  applications.  Thus  with  bakhshish 
the  tardy  operations  of  the  custom-house  officer  are  accelerated, 
bakhshish  supplies  the  place  of  a  passport,  bakhshish  is  the  alms 
bestowed  on  a  beggar,  bakhshish  means  blackmail,  and  lastly  a  large 
proportion  of  the  public  officials  of  the  country  live  almost  ex- 
clusively on  bakhshish.  Bakhshish  should  be  given  only  at  the  last 
moment.  It  is  also  advisable  at  times  to  give  at  first  less  than  the 
full  amount  the  traveller  means  to  part  with  and  to  keep  the  rest 
to  still  the  further  importunity  of  the  receiver. 

The  following  rules  should  be  observed  in  paying  a  visit  at  an 
Oriental  house.  The  visitor  knocks  at  the  door  with  the  iron 
knocker  attached  to  it,  whereupon  the  question  ^mtfik  (who  is  there?) 
is  usually  asked  from  within.  In  the  case  of  Muslim  houses,  the 
visitor  has  to  wait  outside  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  give  the 
women  who  happen  to  be  in  the  court  time  to  retire.  He  is  then 
conducted  into  the  Mandara  or  reception-room,  or,  if  it  is  summer, 
into  the  open  colonnade  round  the  court.  A  low  divan  or  sofa  runs 
round  three  sides  of  the  Mandara,  the  place  of  honour  always 
being  exactly  opposite  the  door.  According  to  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  respect  which  the  host  desires  to  show  for  his  guest,  he 
approaches  one  or  more  steps  towards  him.  A  refusal  to  receive 
a  visitor  is  considered  an  unpardonable  insult.  The  first  enquiries 
are  concerning  the  health.  No  enquiry  should  be  made  after  the 
wives  of  a  Muslim,  his  matrimonial  relations  being  considered  as 
under  the  veil  (dtr).  Even  looking  at  women  in  the  street  or  in 
a  house  is  considered  indecorous.  Visitors  are  always  supplied 
with  coffee,  which  a  servant,  with  his  left  hand  on  his  heart,  pre- 
sents to  each  in  turn,  according  to  his  rank.  To  be  passed  over 
when  coffee  is  handed  round  is  deemed  an  insult.  Having  emptied 
his  cup,  the  visitor  must  keep  it  in  his  hand  until  it  is  taken  from 
him  by  the  servant,  after  which  he  salutes  his  host  in  the  usual 
Oriental  fashion  by  placing  his  right  hand  on  his  breast  and  after- 
wards raising  it  to  his  forehead.  The  longer  the  host  wishes  to  have 
the  company  of  his  visitor,  the  later  he  orders  the  coffee  to  be 
brought ,  as  the  visitor  cannot  take  his  leave  before  partaking  of 
coffee.  Among  villagers  and  Beduins,  the  guest  is  expected  to 
empty  several  half-cups  of  coffee  before  departing.  —  All  visits 
must,  of  course,  be  returned  as  in  Europe.  Those  who  return  to  a 
place  after  an  absence  receive  visits  from  their  acquaintances  before 
they  are  expected  to  call  on  them.    When  a  visitor  is  announced  at 
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meal-time,  it  is  de  rigueur  to  invite  him,  at  least  as  a  matter  of 
form^  to  partake.   It  is  always  advisable  to  offer  coffee. 

As  Orientals  attach  no  value  whatever  to  their  time,  the  trans^ 
action  of  business  is  always  a  long  and  tedious  process.  Unless  the 
purchaser  isprepared  to  pay  whatever  is  asked,  he  will  have  to  exer- 
cise the  greatest  possible  patience.  As  a  rule,  a  much  higher  price  is 
demanded  than  will  ultimately  be  accepted ,  and  bargaining  is  there- 
fore the  universal  custom.  This  is  emphatically  the  case  in  making 
purchases  in  the  Bazaars.  As  the  trades  and  handicrafts  of  the 
fcame  kind  are  generally  congregated  together  in  the  same  quarter 
or  street,  such  as  the  8{ik  en-Nahhdstn  (market  of  the  coppersmiths), 
it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  traveller  to  move  on  to  the  next  dealer 
when  he  thinks  he  is  being  treated  unfairly.  It  is  advisable  to 
offer  at  first  rather  a  lower  sum  than  the  purchaser  is  willing  to 
pay  in  order  that  the  offer  may  be  raised  (with  the  expression  *min 
shhnak\  *for  thy  sake*).  If  the  purchaser  knows  the  proper  price  of 
the  goods  beforehand,  he  offers  it  to  the  seller,  who  will  probably 
remark  ''kaUV  (it  is  little),  but  will  nevertheless  sell  the  goods. 
A  favourite  expression  with  Oriental  shopkeepers  is  ^khudu  baldak' 
(take  it  for  nothing),  which  is,  of  course,  no  more  meant  to  be 
taken  literally  than  the  well  known  ^beitt  bdtak'  (my  house  is  thy 
house). 

Familiarity  should  always  be  avoided.  True  friendship  is  rare 
in  the  East,  and  disinterestedness  hardly  exists.  In  dealing  with 
Europeans,  the  natives  present  a  united  front.  The  bond  of  a 
common  religion,  which  takes  the  place  of  *party'  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  requires  its  adherents  to  address  each  other  as  ^yd  akhii^ 
(my  brother),  is  far  more  than  a  mere  name.  Beneath  the  inter- 
minable protestations  of  friendship  with  which  the  traveller  is  over- 
whelmed lurks  in  most  cases  the  demon  of  cupidity.  It  is  best  to 
pay  for  every  service  or  civility  on  the  spot,  and  as  far  as  possible 
to  fix  the  price  of  every  article  beforehand.  It  will,  however,  be 
impossible  to  avoid  extortions  or  over-charges  altogether,  and  it  is 
better  to  reconcile  oneself  to  this  than  to  poison  one's  enjoyment  by 
too  much  suspicion.  Those  who  understand  how  to  treat  the  natives 
will  often  be  struck  by  their  dignity,  self-respect,  and  gracefulness 
of  manner.  The  stranger  should  therefore  be  careful  to  preserve  an 
equally  high  standard  in  his  own  demeanour,  and  should  do  all  in 
his  power  to  sustain  the  well-established  reputation  of  the  ^kilmeh 
frenjtyeh\  the  'word  of  a  Frank'. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  (1866)  Christians  and 
Jews  were  rarely  permitted  to  visit  the  Mosques  (p.  Ixxiii),  but 
since  that  period  the  ancient  exclusiveness  has  been  greatly  modified. 
Before  entering,  visitors  must  draw  a  pair  of  slippers  over  their  foot- 
gear ;  these  are  generally  provided  at  the  entrance  (1  pi.).  In  the 
interior,  they  should  show  all  possible  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  the  worshippers  and  should  abstain  from  touching  the  Korans 
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lying  about*  In  the  laigei  mosques  an  entrance-fee  is  exacted,  wMle 
in  the  smallei  mosques  a  gratuity  of  1  pi.  is  given  to  the  guide. 

Begarding  the  intercourse  with  the  Bbddins,  comp.  p.  xzvi.  In  their 
camps  the  first  tent  to  the  right  is  generally  that  of  the  sheikh,  whom 
one  should  at  once  visit.  The  Beduin  regards  the  person  of  his  gu6st  as 
inviolable  after  he  has  eaten  or  drunk  with  him.'  In  this  case  he  is  also 
bound  to  protect  his  guest  for  3  days  after  his  departifi'e. 


I.    Tobacco.   Coffee  Houses.   Satlis. 

Tobacco  (tutun,  dukhdn;  strong,  ^taktty  mild,  ^khaflf)  is  a 
government  monopoly  (comp.  p.  xxlv).  There  are  two  main  quali- 
ties, the  StamhiUi  or  Constantinople  tobacco,  cut  in  long  strips,  and 
the  BeUdi  or  Syrian  tobacco,  cut  in  short  and  irregular  pieces.  The 
latter  is  preferred  by  many  smokers,  as  the  after-taste  is  pleasanter 
and  the  mouth  less  parched.  The  price  of  both  is  about  40  pi.  for 
an  okka  (23/4  lbs.).  —  The  tobacco  grown  in  the  Lebanon  is  much 
better,  but  its  exportation  into  the  monopolized  provinces  is  now 
prohibited.  Still,  smuggled  tobacco  can  be  had  everywhere.  The 
best  qualities  are  called  Jebeili,  Sh^ifl,  and  Korani,  from  the  towns 
Jebeil,  Shkif,  and  Ktira.  The  first-mentioned,  called  Latakla  by 
Europeans  and  by  the  natives  sometimes  dbu  ttha  ('father  of  per- 
fume'), is  strong  and  dark-brown,  from  being  dried  in  the  smoke 
of  resinous  woods.   Korani  is  light-brown  and  milder. 

Tumhdi.k^  or  Persian  tobacco,  which  is  light  in  colour  and  very 
aromatic,  is  the  only  variety  smoked  in  the  nargtlehs^  or  water-pipes. 
It  is  moistened  before  using  and  lighted  with  a  piece  of  live  coal. 
Those  who  use  this  kind  of  pipe  draw  the  smoke  into  their  lungs,  and 
some  practice  is  necessary  before  the  process  becomes  agreeable.     , 

The  government  Oigaebttes  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  itamhUli 
and  leUdi.  There  are  four  qualities:  extra  and  Nos.  1-3.  Most  people 
smoke  No.  2,  which  is  as  good  as  1  and  cheaper,  costing  2^2  pi»  ?^^ 
for  a  box  of  26.   The  extra  quality  (7  pi.  sdgK)  is  much  better. 

The  government  Cigaes  are  all  very  bad  j  good  cigars  imported 
(or  smuggled)  by  individuals  are  to  be  found  only  in  BeirCit  or 
Jerusalem,  and  are  very  dear. 

Coffee  Houses  abound  everywhere,  consisting  of  slight  wooden 
booths,  furnished  with  a  few  seats  of  .plaited  rushes.  The  coffee, 
which  is  served  in  diminutive  cups  (finjdri)y  is  usually  presented 
to  the  customer  highly  sweetened,  but  may  be  asked  for  without 
sugar  (sddeh  or  murra)^  or  with  little  sugar  (shwoyyet  sukkar).  The 
coffee  of  the  Beduins  is  the  best,  being  always  freshly  roasted,  and 
pounded  in  wooden  mortars.  Europeans  are  charged  1/2-I  pi.  per 
cup,  but  natives  half  that  sum  only.  The  waiter  is  called  in  Oriental 
fashion  by  clapping  the  hands  and  calling  ^ya  weled^  (Oh  boy  I).  The 
caftf- owner  provides  nargilehs,  or  water-pipes,  for  his  guests. 
Natives  generally  bring  their  own  tobacco  with  them;  the  hos^ 
charges  other  visitors  1/2- 1  piastre  per  pipe.    The  nargtleh  shoul 
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neyei  be  smoked  quite  to  the  bottom.  To  pieTent  contact  witb  tbe 
mouthpiece  (marhUh)^  a  small  tube  of  paper  may  be  inseited  into  it. 
Arabian  Bathf .  —  The  Arabian  baths,  with  their  hot-air  cham- 
bers, are  those  commonly  known  as  Turkish,  but  they  are  neither 
so  clean  nor  so  well  fitted  up  as  same  of  those  in  the  larger  cities 
of  Europe.  A  Turkish  bath  is  particularly  refreshing  after  a  long 
journey,  and  is  an  admirable  preventive  of  colds  and  rheumatism. 
The  baths  are  always  cleanest  in  the  early  morning.  Fridays  are 
to  be  avoided,  a^  numerous  Muslims  bathe  early  on  that  day,  which 
is  their  Sabbath.  When  a  cloth  is  hung  up  at  the  eutrancerto  the 
baths,  it  indicates  that  women  only  are  admitted.  Many  of  the 
baths  are  charitable  foundations,  where  the  natives  pay  little  or 
nothing.  Europeans  are  expected  to  pay  6  pi.  or  more,  and  a  fee 
of  2-3  pi.  is  given  to  the  attendant.  The  accompanying  Plan  shows 
the  usual  arrangement  of  a  bath-house. 


1.  Entrance.  —  2.  MeAhlah.  a  kind  of  ante -chamber,  where  the  poorer 
bathers  undress.  —  3.  Fa'ikyeh^  fountain.  -—  4.  Dtwdn^  better  dressing- 
rooms,  with  divans  round'the  waDs*,  visitors  take  olF  their  shoes  before 
stepping  on  the  carpets,  and,  after  undressing,  are  provided  with  pattens 
or  wooden  shoes  (kabkdb),  —  5.  Coffee-seller.  —  6.  Beit  el-amoal^  warm 
dressing-room  for  cold*  weather.  —  8.  Latrines.  —  7.  Entrance  to  the  (9) 
ffardra  (or  ^sudatorium'').  —  As  soon  as  the  skin  is  thoroughly  moist,  the 
attendant  {abu  kis,  or  abu  <d&df>,  'soap-man')  shampoos  the  visitor,  and 
pulls  and  kneads  his  joints*  till  they  crack.  '£«'  means  'enough' !  When 
desirous  of  leaving  the  hot  room,  the  bather  says  to  the  attendant  ^jib 
el-fuwaf  (bring  the  towels).  —  10.  Dttodn.  —  11.  MagUas^  chambers  with 
bath-tub  and  basins.  —  12.  Hanafxythy  chambers  with  basins  only.  — 
13.  Furnaces.  —  14.  Boilers. 


'next 


n.  The  Arabic  Language. 


Aral)ic  belongs  to  the  Semitic  group  of  languages,  to  which  He- 
brew also  belongs.  It  has  no  relationship  with  the  tongues  of  Europe. 
The  golden  era  of  Arabic  literature  is  coeval  with  the  introduction  of 
IsUm,  and  the  Korlin  is  still  regarded  as  an  unriTalled  model  of  style 
and  language.  But  by  the-  side  of  this  literary  Arabic  flourished  also 
various  colloquial  dialects,  which  were  carried  by  the  Arabs  into  the 
various  provinces  conquered  for  the  Orescent,  and  there  developed 
partly  under  the  influence  of  the  old  local  tongues.  In  this  way 
arose  the  vulgar  dialects  of  Arabic,  of  which  the  Syrian  Araljic  is  one. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  its  character  but  is  divided 
into  numerous  sub-dialects.  The  Beduin,  «.  jr.,  speaks  quite  differ- 
ently from  the  townsman,  the  Damascene  from  the  Jerusalemite.  The 
Jerusalem  dialect  in  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  following  remarks. 
In  writing,  however,  an  attempt  was  made  to  retain  the  older  forms, 
and  the  written  language  of  the  present  day,  known. as  Middle  Arabic, 
occupies  a  position  midway  between  the  original  classical  tongue 
and  the  popular  dialects. 

The  pronunciation  t  of  the  vowels  is  apparently  liable  to  varia- 
tion ;  thus,  besides  the  more  correct  Mimbar,  the  form  Mamhar  is  also 
used ;  besides  Maid^n^  both  Meiddn  and  Mtddn  are  heard.  The  long 
d  is  frequently  pronounced  in  Syria  with  a  sound  resembling  the 
English  a  in  harej  but  in  North  Syria  it  is  also  often  pronounced 
as  6,  or  at  least  as  a  sound  midway  between  d  and  6,  On  the  other 
hard,  a  sharply  defined  and  exact  pronunciation  of  the  consonants  is 
characteristic  of  Arabic  and  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  satisfactory 
use  of  the  language.  The  learner  should  endeavour  at  once  ta  master 
the  pronunciation  of  the  more  difficult  Arabic  consonants,  such  as 
^,  «.,  -b,  p,  (JO,  and  {J^,  so  as,  for  example,  to  be  able  to 

make  a  distinct  difference  between  beit  (house)  and  heid  (eggs). 
Many  of  the  sounds  have  no  representatives  in  English. 

The  Arabic  alphabet  was  developed  from  that  of  the  Nabataeans, 
who  in  turn  adopted  their  written  characters  from  the  Palmyrenes. 
In  spite  of  its  external  attractions,  it  is  very  imperfect.  The  short 
vowels  are  usually  omitted  and  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader,  a 
feat  which  demands  considerable  skill  and  experience.  In  the  Korin, 
however,  the  vowels  ar.e  all  indicated  by  appropriate  signs. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  intercourse  between  the  native  Syrians 
and  Europe,  the  former  have  of  late  adopted  many  words  from  other 
languages,  chiefly  from  Italian,  French,  and  English.  Many  Arabic 
words  have,  moreover,  long  since  been  replaced  by  Turkish  equi- 
valents. Very  few  Europeans  learn  to  pronounce  Arabic  accurately, 
even  after  a  residence  of  many  years  in  the  country. 


+  It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  following  pages  we  use.  the  vowel- 
sounds  of  a,  e,  if  0,  and  »  as  pronounced  in  Italian  (.aft,  «A,  e^,  o,  oo). 
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We  give  below  the  Arabic  AlphAbdty  with  the  sounds  correspond- 
ing to  the  different  letters  so  ^  as  it  is  possible  to  represent  or 
describe  them  to  the  English  reader. 

accompanies  an  initial  vowel,   and  is  not 
prononneed  axeept  as  a  hiatus  in  the 
middle  of  a  word.  It  is  also  the  sign  for  d. 
as  in  English. 


1. 

Elif,A] 

2. 

B& 

3. 

Tk 

4. 

Tha 

5. 

Jtm 

6. 

m 

7. 

Khft 

8. 

D&l 

9. 

Dh&I 

10. 

Rei 

11. 

Zei 

12. 

Sin 

13. 

Shin 

14. 

s&d 

15. 

P&d 

16. 

T& 

17. 

in 

18. 

'kin 

19. 

GhaiQ 

20. 

Fei 

21. 

ut 

U2. 

m 

23. 

Um 

24. 

Mtm 

25. 

Mn 

26. 

Hei 

27. 

waw 

28. 

Yei 

V  b    ) 
o  t    J 


1 

n 

V 

b 

o 

t 

e» 

th 

z 

J 

z 

k 

t 

kh 

o> 

d 

o 

dh 

) 

r 

) 

z 

U" 

s 

^ 

sh 

o» 
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o» 

d 

Jp 

t 

Jb 

z 

t 

c 

t 

gh 

l-i 

f 

uS 

k 

^ 

k 

6 

1 

r 

tn 

o 

n 

H 

h 

i 

w 

K^ 

y 

oiiginallT  as  (A  in  'thing\  but  now  pronounced 
<  in  the  towns,  and  t  by  the  Turks. 

in  Syria  and  Arabia  like  the  French  >  (some- 
times also  like  the  English  »,  bat  pxo- 
nennced  g  (hard)  in  Egypt  and  by  the 
Bednins. 

a  peculiar  guttural  A,  pronounced  with  em* 
phasis  at  the  back  of  the  palate. 

like  ch  in  the  Scotch  word  4och%  or  the 
harsh  Germvi-Swiss  eh. 

as  in  English. 

as  (A  in  4he%  but  pronounced  d  in  the  towns, 
and  X  by  the  Turks  and  country-people. 

pronounced  with  a  vigorous  vibration  of  the 
tongue. 


-  as  in  English. 


emphasized  i. 

[both  emphasized  by  pressing  the  tongue 
firmly  against  the  palate. 


an  emphatic  r,  now  pronounced  like  Ko.  11 

or  No.  16. 
a  strong  and  very  peculiar  guttural,  as  when 
trying  to  utter  a  vowel  with  contracted  throat, 
a  guttural  resembling  a  strong  French  or 

German  r. 
as  in  English. 

emphasized  guttural  Jt,  pronounced  g  by  the 
Beduins,  and  replaced  by  townspeople  by 
a  kind  of  hiatus  or  repression  of  the  voice. 

often  pronounced  tch  by  the  Beduins  and 
country-people. 


>  as  in  English. 

as  in  English.    Also  the  sign  for  <2, 4^  and  au, 
as  in  English.  Also  the  sign  for  f,  ai^  and  eL 
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QoANTiTT  AND  AccBNTUATiON  OP  V0WEL8.  Vowcls  witfi  ft  circumflex 
accent  {*")  are  long;  other  vowels  are  short.  The  accent  falls  on  the  last 
syllable  when  that  is  long  (indicated  by  *"),  or  is  followed  by  two  consonants. 
It  falls  on  the  third  syllable  from  the  end  when  the  penultimate  is  short 
and  not  followed  by  two  c  nsonants.  lii  otiber  eases,  it  falls  on  the  penul- 
timate. Diphthongs  (ai,  e»,  au)  must  be  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  long 
vowels.    There  are  exceptions  to  these  rules. 

Orammatioal  Hints. 

ana^  I  helM-ft  my  dog  fcursfyiff,    my   chair 

entehj  thou  (masc.)  XEe2&afc,thy(ma8G.)dog  kuriHk^,  thy(masc.)  - 

entif  thou  (fem.)  kelbik,  thy  (fem.)  -  kurstkiy  thy  (fern.)  - 

hH,  he  kelbuhj  his  -  kursth,  his 

M,  she  kelbhay  her  -  kursihay  her 

nahnaj  we  keWna,  our  -  kurslna,  our 

entA,  ye  or  you  kelhktimj  your  -  kuniikumf  your 

hurrif  they  ketbhunij  their  -  kur^hum,  their 


f  kelbf  dog  (ending  in  a  consonant), 
ti  kwii,  chair  (ending  in  a  vowel;  but  see  khalH,  khaltaky  etc.,  below). 

khaltif,      my      aunt  doroftnl ff,  he  struck  me  ra66dm*,hebroughtme up 

khaltak,  thy  (masc.)-  darahak,    -  -  thee  (masc.)  rabbdkj   -  -  theefmasc.)  - 

fcAaWifc,  thy  (fem.)  -  darabik^     --thee  (fem.)   raftftdfti, -- thee  (fem.)   - 

hhaliuhy  his  -  darabuh,    -  -  him  rabbdh^  -  -         him 

khdUtehay  her  -  datdbha,    -  -  her  tabbdha^     -  -      her 

hMletnay  our  -  darabna^    -  -  us  ra&5dfia,    -  -      us 

khdUtkum^  yoTM       -  daraftfcum,-- you  ra&ft^um,  -  -      you 

Ich&Uihum,  their       -  dara5Atim,-  -  them  fabbdhum^  -  -      them     ' 


t  iiAdto,  aunt,  mother's  sister  (ending  in  a  signifying  the  fem.).    When 
a  long  vowel  is  followed  by  two  consonants  it  is  usually  shortened,  hence 
the  difference  between  khcUH  and  IchAUteha. 
tf  darabf  he  struck  (ending  in  a  consonant). 

"  rabba,  he  brought  up  (ending  in  a  vowel). 

iliy  f ,  to  me  'andiff ,  with  me         'aleiyi*,   upon  me 

itofc,tothee(msc.^  'andak,  -  thee  (masc.)  'aldk,  -  thee(masc.) 

<Kfc,  to  tliee(f em.) 'ancKA,    -  thee  (fem.)   'aldkij  -  thee  (fem.) 

Uo,  to  him  'andOy    -        him         'aleihy  -  him 

Uhaj  to  her  ^andahUy    -    her  'aleiha         -  her 

Una,  to  us  ^andina.     -    us  'aleina,        -  us 

Ukum^  to  you       ^andukum^   -  you  'aleUeum^     -  you 

i^^m,  to  them    'anduhum,  -  them        'a^d/ium,      -  them 


f  j  =  to  (or  the  sign  of  the  dative,  like  the  French  preposition  di)  with 
suffixes;  for  in  Arabic  prepositions  receive  suffixes  in  tms  fashion. 

if  'and  ss  with,  in  the  possession  of.  The  English  *to  have*  is  usually 
expressed  with  the  aid  of  this  preposition;  e.  g.  ^ancH  Mb,  I  have  a  dog 
(lit.  in  possession  of  me  is  a  dog),  'ando  kurti,  he  has  a  chair. 

*  'iaa  or  ^ed  =  upon,  on  account  of,  against,  about,  relating  to. 

Babdxksb's  Palestine  and  Syria.   4th  Edit.  c 


mtn,  who? 
shU,  what? 
illiy  which  (rel.) 
hddttj  this  (masc.) 
haddly  these 
haddky  that  (masc.) 
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hull  J  each,  all 
kdm,  how  much? 
/i5n,  here 
lahdn^  hither 
min  hdUj  hence 
hontki  there 


tprfn,  where? 
whither? 
min  ican,  whence  ? 
«tmia,  when? 

not. 


t  Thia  separahle  form  is  used  with  verbe,  ma  coming  hefore  and  sh 
after  the  verb;  e.  g.  daraby  he  has  stmck,  ma  darabsh^  he  has  not  struclc, 
hut  mush  kebfr^  not  large. 


melikj  a  king 
el-meUkj-f  the  king 
Jidda  el-melikj  this  king 
me^ifc  kebtr,  a  great  king 
el-fnelik  el-kehtr  or  1  , ,  ... 

meWca-keMr       |  tl'e  «'«**  k'"« 
el-mdik  kehir^  the  king  is  great 
melikW  el-bilddy  the  king  of  the 

country 
meWc  min  mildk  el'bildd*^  a  king  of 

the  country 
meUk  elrhUdd  tl-k^htr^  the  great  king 

of  the  country 
mulUk  d-bilddy  the  kings  of  the 

country 
mulUk  kubdr**,  great  kings 
meliki,  my  king 
muliiJcij  my  kings 


melikehj  a  queen 
el-melikeh  f ,  the  queen 
hddi-l-mdikeh,  this  queen 
melikeh  kebtreh,  a  great  queen 
el-melikeh  el-kebtreh  or  )  the  great 

meliket  el-kebtreh        J      queen 
el-melikeh  kebtrehj  the  queen  is  great 
meliket  f  f  el-bildd,  the  queen  ol  the 

country 
melikeh  min  melikdt  el-bUdd,  a  queen 

of  the  country 
meliket  el^Udd  el-kebtreh^  the  great 

queen  of  the  country 
melikdt  el-bildd,  the  queens  of  the 

country 
melikdt  fcwftdr,  great  queens 
meliketij  my  queen 
melikdti,  my  queens 


f  El  IB  the  definite  article.  Before  words  beginning  with  L  y,  d,  dft, 
r,  z,  «,  <A,  s,  d,  j,  f ,  or  n  the  {  of  the  article  is  usually  assimilated  with 
such  initial  consonant^  e.  g.  et-turjmdn^  the  dragoman,  errdsy  the  head, 
eth-ihorhay  the  soup  (instead  of  el-ittrjmdny  el-rdi,  el-shorba). 

f  f  Melik  is  here  what  is  called  in  grammatical  parlance  a  'status  ccm- 
structus",  but  has  the  same  form  as  the  ^status  ahsolutu8\  the  grammatical 
opposite  of  status  constructus.  But  in  feminine  nouils  ending  in  eft  or  a  a 
difference  is  made^  e.  g.  meUkeh  is  the  status  absolutus,  but  meliAct.the 
status  constructus. 

*  Lit.  'a  king  of  the  kings  of  the  country*. 

••  The  plural  of  k$bir  (fem.  keUreh),  gi^eat,  is  iubdr;  but  in  the  case 
of  nouns  signifying  things  without  life  the  fem.  sing,  of  an  adjective  is 
frequently  used  with  the  plural  of  the  noun;  c.  g.  et-tett  el-kebtreh^  the  great 
hill,  et-ttdUl  el-kebtreh  (instead  of  et-ium  el-kubdr),  the  great  hills*       
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Formation  op  the  Plural. 
musUmj  Mohammedan  (masc),  plural  musUmtn  (pi.  in  in) 
musUmehy  Mohammedan  (fern.),  pi.  muslimdt  (pi.  in  dt) 
bahrii  sailor,  pi.  hahrtyeh  (eh  as  plur.  termination) 
Kamdmehj  pigeon,  pi.  hamdm  (eh  in  sing. ;  pi.  without  termination) 
fccift,  dog,  pi,  kUdb  (plur.  by  internal  change) 
shahr,  month,  dual,  sha^rein,  two  months  (masc,  dual  in  ein) 
s^a,  hour,  dual  sd'atdnf  two  hours  (fem.,  dual  in  atein,  etein). 

The  form  of  plural  that  is  to  be  selected  in  particular  cases  can  be 
learned  from  the  dictionary  only.  The  forms  of  plurals  by  internal 
change  are  exceedingly  nnmerous. 

Conjugation  op  Ysrbs.    Form  a. 
kasar,  to  break  something  (root-letters  fc,  a,  r)  *. 
Perpiot  Prbsent  and  Futvrb 


I  broke  or  have  broken,  kasart 
Thou  (masc.)  brokest  or  hast  -,  kasart 
Thou  (fem.)      -        -     -    -,  kasarti 
He  broke  or  has  broken,  ka$ar 


I  break  or  shall  break,  ak$ar 
Thou  (masc.)  breakest  or  wilt  -,  tiksar 
Thou  (fem.)    -    -     -     -     ,    tiksati 
He  breaks  or  will  break,  yiksar 


She    - 

.    - 

,  kamret 

She    -       -      -        - 

,  iikaaf 

We     - 

-  have    - 

,  koiama 

We  break  or  shaU     - 

,  niktar 

You   - 

.    . 

,  kasariu 

You    -      -  will      - 

,  tiktaru 

They- 

-    - 

,  kaiam 

They  -      -     -        - 

,  yiksaru 

Impbrativb  :  Break  (sing.),  iksar  (masc),  iksari  (fem.). 
Break  (plur.)  iksdru, 
KoTB.  The  present-future  tfense  is  limited  exclusively  to  the  present 
by  prefixing  b$  to  the  verb  (also  me  to  the  Ist  pers.  plur.,  b  alone  to  the  1st 
pers.  sing.)  \  e.  g.  beHksar,  thou  (masc.)  art  breaking  (now),  &ajfc<«r,  I  am 
breaking  (now),  henUuar  or  menUtiar^  we  are  breaking  (now).  Sometimes 
*cmm  and  am  are  placed  before  the  verb  with  the  same  effect.  —  The 
word  rdh  placed  before  all  forms  of  the  present-future  places  the  action 
in  the  immediate  future.  Before  the  fem.  sing.  rAha  also  is  used  and 
before  the  plur.  rdhtn;  e.  g.  rdh  fiktarha^  he  is  on  t^e  point  of  breaking 
it,  rOh  tiksatvh  or  rdha  Uktarvh]  she  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  it.  For 
the  negative  conjugation  of  verbs  and  for  the  verb  with  suffixes,  see 
pp.  xxxiii,  xxxiv. 

Othbr  Forms  op  Conjugation*: 


b  to  seize 
(root  msk) 


I  Perf. 

Thou  fmasc.) 
Thou  (fem.) 


nUsikt 
miiikti 


c  to  be  silent    d  to  greet      e  to  speak 
(root  «  *  0       (root  s  I  m)      (root  *  I  m) 


eikitt 
sikUt 
eikitti 


sellimt 
aeUimt 
sellknii 


ikelUmt 
tkelUmt 
ikelUmti 


*  All  the  varieties  of  the  conjugations  in  Arabic  cannot,  of  course,  be 
exhibited  here.  In  the  vocabulary  (pp.  xxxvii  et  seq.)  reference  is  made  to 
the  above  paradigms  by  the  insertion  of  the  letters  (a),  (b),  (c),  etc.^  after 
the  verbs  there  given.  —  It  should  be  noted  that  the  form  kasar  does  not 
mean  'to  break',  but  'he  broke\  or  *he  has  broken\  The  8rd  pers.  siag. 
(masc.)  of  the  perfect  tense  shows  the  simplest  (otm  of  the  verb  (which 
usually  possesses  three  root-letters),  so  that  that  pers.  of  the  perf.  is  given 
in  dictionaries  instead  of  the  infinitive. 
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b  to  seize 

c  to  \)e  silent 

d  to  greet 

e  to  speak 

(root  msk) 

(root  skt) 

(root  slm) 

(root  klm) 

He             Perf. 

misik 

sikU 

seUim 

tkeUim 

She 

misiket 

sikitet 

seUimet 

(keUmiet 

We 

misikna 

sikitna 

seUimna 

tkelUmna 

You 

misiktu 

sikittu 

seUimtu 

tkelUmtu 

They 

miHku 

siUtu 

sellimu 

tkellimu 

I                Pres. 

asmik 

askut 

atkeUim 

Thou  (masc.) 

timsik 

tuskut 

tiseUim 

titkeUim 

Thou  (fem.) 

timsiki 

tuskuti 

tiseUimi 

tUkeUimi 

He 

yimsik 

yuakut 

yiseUim 

yUkelUm 

She 

UmsUc 

tuskut 

tiseUim 

iUkelMm 

We 

nimsik 

nuskut 

rmeUim 

nitkeUim 

You 

timsiJcu 

tuskutu 

tisellimu 

titkeUimu 

They 

yimsiku 

yuskutu 

yUellimu 

yitkellimu 

Imper.  81ng.  m. 

imsik 

uskut 

setUm 

itkeUim 

f. 

imsiki 

uskuti 

selUmi 

itkeUimi 

Plur. 

imsiku 

uskutu 

selUmu 

itkellimu 

f  to  say 

^  to  bring 

h  throw 

i  unloose 

(root  kwl) 

itooigjb) 

(root  rmj) 

(root/**) 

I                 Perf. 

kult 

jilt 

ramdt 

fdkkeit 

Thou  (masc.) 

kult 

jiht 

rameit 

fakkeit 

Thou  (fern.) 

kuUi 

jihti 

ramdti 

fakkeiti 

He 

m    . 

jdb 

rama 

fakk 

She 

k&let 

jalei 

ramet 

fakket 

We 

kulna 

jibna 

rameima 

fakkeina 

You 

icultu 

jibtu 

rameitu 

fakkeitu 

They 

kdUi 

jdbu 

ramu 

fakku 

I                 Pres. 

akHl 

ajtb 

armi 

afikk 

Thou  Tmasc.) 
Thou  (fern.) 

tekiU 

tejtb 

tirmi 

tefikk 

iekm 

Ujtbi 

tirmi 

tefikki 

He 

yim 

yejW 

yirmi 

yefikk 

She 

iekai 

ujib 

tirmi 

tefikk 

We 

nekUl 

nejib 

nirmi 

nefikk 

You 

tekUlu 

tejtbu(m) 

tirmu 

Ufikku 

They 

yikiUu 

yejibu(m) 

yirmu 

yefikku 

Imper.  Sing.  m. 

km 

j% 

irmi 

fukk 

f. 

kdU 

m 

irmi 

fukH 

Plur. 

kiUu 

jtbu 

irmu 

fukku     . 

NUMERALS. 

xxxvii 

jLxaMe  Knmerals. 

iO)-ti^ft«, 

fern,  wahdeh ;   the  first       — 

-el^auwel,    fem.  el-- 
auwaleh  or  el-^leh 

2(t»)  — tnein 

-     tinUin;     the  second   — 

-tdniy    tem.tdniyeh 

3l^y—mteh, 

-    Mt;          the  third      - 

-tdlit,      '    tdlteh 

4ff)— orfta'a, 

*    atha':        the  fourth    — 

-rdfteS     -    rdb'a 

5(o) — khamseh,  -    khams;     the  fifth       — 

-khdmU,  -    khdmseh 

6(*1)— «i«<eA, 

-     siU;           the  sixth      - 

-  sddU,     -    addseh 

7(v)— •saft'a, 

-     9eha* :        the  seventh  — 

-8dbe%      -    8db'a 

8(A)— tcmdnii/cV    tcmdn;      the  eighth    - 

-tdminj    -    tdmneh 

9(i)  — tis'a, 
10(t.)— '(Mfeera 

-     tisa'y          the  ninth     - 

-  tdse%      -     tds'a 

,     -    'asher;       the  tenth     — 

-'dshir,    -    'dshra 

11  — <ft(W«fe 

40  —  arbcl^in                     \ 

QOO --sUtmtyeh 

12— eind«fe 

m-^khamstn 

700— -sab'amty  eh 

13  — ttott^sA 

60— «««n 

SOO—temanmiyeh 

14— af6a'ld«ft 

70— aaft'in 

200 —tis'amtyeh 

15— .fcAarrwftJaA 

80— tcw^ntn 

iOOO—alf 

16— aittdsA 

90— tia'Jn 

2000— ai/Wn 

il^saVatdsh 

100 — mtyeh ;  before  noun  s , 

SOOO—tlattdldf 

18 — temanf^aft 

200— mifetn                [m!i 

AOOO— arb(ftdldf 

19— ti«'att!«ft 

%m^mtmtyeh 

6000— khamstdldf 

20— 'oMrfn 

AJOO-^arba'miyeh                iOO, 000— mttalf 

30— tc24<ln 

600— khamsmtyeh          1,000,000— miiyiln 

once              — 

marta                      a  half 

—  nU88 

twice            — 

—  ifiZt 

thrice            — 

tldt  marrdt               a  fourth 

—  rub'a 

four  times    ^ 

arba'  marrdt             three-fourths  —  nuss  urub'a 

five  times     — 

khamB  marrdt           a  fifth 

—  khums 

six  times      — 

iitt  marrdt                a  sixth 

—  suds 

seven  times  — 

seba'  marrdt             a  seventh 

—  «u6a' 

eight  times  — 

temdn  marrdt           an  eighth 

—  tumn 

nine  times    — 

Usa'  marrdt              a  ninth 

—  tusa^ 

ten  times      — 

'asher  marrdt            a  tenth 

—  '08hr^  ushr 

The  substantives  following  numerals  above  ten  are  used  in  the  sin- 
gular (  thus:  4  piastres,  arlfa*  ifwHth;  100  piastres,  mti  kirtk.  When  the 
substantive  begins  with  a  vowel  the  numerals  from  3  to  d  usually  take  the 
following  forms:  tOaif  airba%  thamcutj  ntt^  saifat^  temdniyet^  Waty  'athertf 
e.  ff.  arhcft  dldfy  four  thousand. 
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About  (c(mcerning)/oZa/ai.  With 
suffixes,  see  p.  xxxiU. 

Above,  fok. 

After,  bafd,  afterwards,  ba^dein. 

Afternoon,  ba^d  ed-duhn  late 
afternoon,  'a§r. 

Air,  hawa  (also  wind,  weather). 


All,  el'kullj  all  people  kull  en-nda 
(lit.  the  total  of  the  people). 

Always,  ddiman. 

America ,  Amerikd,  Americant 
amerikdni. 

Anchorage,  roads,  mer8d. 

Apricots,  mishmiah. 
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AraMa,  Bildd  el-'Aradb»  Arab,  Ara- 

.     Man,  'aro6t,  pi.  iUdd  el-arab, 

Ann,  drd\ 

Army,  'cwfccw. 

Attention;  pay  -,  dtr  bdlak, 

Austria,  BUdd  en-Nemsaj  Au- 
strian, nemsdwi. 

Autumn,  khatif. 

Axe,  hoMaLm* 

Baok,  ^cHw, 

Bad,  hatm. 

Baggage)  see  Luggage. 

Baker,  khabhdz. 

Bananas,  mils. 

Barber,  halldk^  muzeiyin, 

Bariey,  sha'if, 

Batbs,  kammdm. 

Bazaar,  see  Market. 

Be,  to.  The  copula  *is'  (are)  is 
not  translated;  comp.  p.  xxxv. 
There  Is,  ft.  Is  there  water 
here?  ft  mdjeh?  There  is  no- 
thing, md  fi$h.  How  are  you? 
keifkeifak?   See  p.  xlvii. 

Beans.  Broad  beans,  fikl.  Lupins 
imbiyeh. 

Beard,  dakn  or  IchyiK  Moustache, 
shawd,r%b» 

Beat,  to,  darob  (»).  He  beat, 
yudruh  (c).  Beat  him,  udruhuh. 

Beautiful,  kwaiyiej  more  beau- 
tiful, ah9an. 

Beduin,  bedawiy  pi.  bedu,  Be- 
duin  shekh,  sheikh  eWarab. 

Bee,  ndhUhf  pi.  ndhl. 

Beer,  btra. 

Before,  kaJbl  (time),  kudddm 
(place). 

Below,  taht. 

Better,  ahsan;  the  best  of  all, 

'    th-ahsan  min  eUkull. 

Between,  btin. 

Bird,  teky  pi.  iiyiir. 

Bitter,  murr. 

Black,  aswad. 

Blind,  a*ma. 

Blue,  a&fok. 


Boil,  to.  The  water  is  boiling,  ^ 

m^eh  tigMi,  Boiled,  madHk^ 
Book,  kitdb,  pi.  kutub.  Bookseller, 

kutubi. 
Boot,  jezmeh,  pi.  jizam. 
Bottle,  kann^neh.     Earthenware 

bottle,'  brtk  or  therbeh. 
Box,  sandHJcy  pi.  sanddik. 
Boy,  weledy  pi.  {Lldd, 
Brandy,  see  Cognac. 
Bread,   khubz.     Loaf  of  bread, 

raghtfy  pi.  rughfdn, 
Break,  to,  ktuar  (a),  trans. ;  ir»- 

kasafy  intrans.  Broken,  makaUr, 
Breakfast,  fuiHr, 
Bride,  'ariiA.    Bridegroom,  'aria. 
BridgO)  jwf. 
Bridle,  lejdm. 

Bring,  to,  m  (&).  Bring  (it),  jtb. 
Broad,  ^artd. 
Brother,  akh  (before  suffixes  and 

genijtives  akMy  as  akh<inay  our 

brother),  pi.  ikhwdn. 
Brown,  asmat  or  ahmar. 
Bucket,  dtlu, 
Bug,  bakkay  pi.  bdklc. 
Busy,  oeoupied,  m<tihgh'Ql, 
Butcher,  kasfdb. 
Butter,  zibdeh. 
Buy,  to.    What  do  you  wish  to 

buy,  9h{i  beddak  tishteri?  Haye 

you  bought  the  egg§,  ishtareit 

abeid? 
Cab,  'arabtyeh.  Cabman,  'arbaji, 
Caf€,  see  Coffee. 
Cairo,  Masr, 
Call,  to,  nadah(j^).  Call  the  cook, 

indahU  et-tabbdkh. 
Call,  to  =  to  name,  see  Name. 
Camel,  jcmcZ  (masc),  ^l.  jimdl; 

Riding-camel,  delCl,^ 
Candle,  9hem%  pi.  ihemcf.  Can- 
dlestick, ihem^addn, 
Oarob  hhafHUb. 
Carpet,  besdU 
Carriage,  ^arahiyeh{9Xm  a  railway- 

caniage). 
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Oastle,  k(i8r,  pi.  kusiXr, 

Cattle,  hakar.    See  Ox,  Cow. 

CaTC,  maghdra. 

Chair,  kursiy  pi.  kerdsu 

Change,  to.  Change  me  a  so-v- 
ereign,  sarrif  It  Itra,  Have  you 
changed  the  sovereign,  sctrraft 
el' lira? 

Cheap,  rakhU* 

Cheese,  jibn. 

Christian,  nusr^ni,  pi.  naa&ra. 

Cigar,  sigAra  (also  cigarette).  Ci- 
garette-paper, warakat  sigdra. 

Cistern,  Mr. 

Class.  1st  Glass(railway  or  steamer) 
hrtmo ;  2nd  class,  tekondo* 

Clean,  nadtfoi  andtf. 

Clean,  to.  Clean  the  room,  naddif 
or  kennis  el-dda. 

Clock,  Watch,  8d%  pi.  sdTdt. 

Clothes,  hudUm,  tiydb. 

Coal,  fahm. 

Coffee,  kahweh.  Boy,  bring  a  cup 
of  coffee,  jih  finjdn  kahweh,  yd 
weled.  —  Caf<^,  kahweh,  Caf^- 
keeper,  kahweJL  Coffee-heans, 
hunn;  coffee-pot,  raJewi. 

Cognac,  hunydk. 

Cold,  bdrid,  fern,  bdrideh. 

Come  (to).  I  came  (perf.),  jtt; 
he  came,  aja;  I  come,  biji;  he 
comes,  yijt  Imper.  Come,  come 
here,  ta^dlj  tcfd  (maso.),  tcfdU 
(fern.),  ta'dlu  (plur.). 

Constantinople,  StambiU, 

Content,  mabsdt. 

Consul,  kunsul.  Consulate,  konsu^ 
Idto,  Consular  servant,  Kavass, 
kauwdi. 

Convent,  dtir.  Dervish  convent, 
tekktyeh. 

Cook,  tabbdkh. 

Cook,  to.  Cook  me  a  fovfly  utbukhU 
jdjeh. 

Cost,  to.  What  does  this  cost, 
bikdmhdda?  See  How. 

Cotton,  Jcotn, 


Cow,  bakara,  pi.  bakardt. 

Crocodile,  tirMdh. 

Cup,  finjdn,  ]^h  fandjtn. 

Cut,  to,  kata'  (a). 

Dagger,  khanjar,  pL  khandjir, 

Damascus,  EshShdm, 

Dark,  aswad. 

Dates,  tamr.  Date-palm,  nakhlehf 
pi.  rMkhl(dt), 

Daughter,  bint,  pi.  bendt. 

Day,  y6m,  pi.  iydm;  nehdr,  pi. 
nehdrdt.  Daily,  kuU  ydm  or  kull 
nehdr.  By  day,  bin-nehdr.  — 
Days  of  the  week,  see  Week. 

Dead,  meiyit. 

Deaf,  atrash. 

Dear,  ghdli.  That  is  very  (too) 
dear,  hdda  ghdli  kettr. 

Deep,  ghamtk. 

Desert,  berrtyeh,  bddiyeh. 

Diarrhoea,  insihdl. 

Die,  to,  mdt  (Q. 

Dirt,  wasakh.   Dirty,  wuaikh. 

Dismount,  to,  nizilQi).  We  shall 
dismount  here  biddna  ninzil 
hdn.  Dismount,  inzilu. 

Do, to.  He  diiA,*amal  (perf.  accord- 
ing to  a).  He  will  do  or  he  does, 
ya'mU.  He  does  nothing,  md 
bisdil  or  fndleish.  Do  not  do  it, 
md  ta^miliUh. 

Doctor,  see  Physician. 

Dog,  kelb  (masc),  pi.  kildb;  kel- 
beh  (fem.),  pi.  kelbdU 

Donkey,  humdr^  ehmd^,  pi.  hamtr. 
Donkey-boy,  hammdr. 

Door,  Gate,  hdb,  pi.  ahwdb. 

Door-keeper,  Concierge,  bau- 
wdb. 

Dragoman,  twrjm^n  (seep. xvil). 

Drink,  to,  8hirlb(y),  Pres.  a^hraby 
tishrab,  etc.  (»).  Drink  coffee, 
ishrab  kahweh.  What  is  there 
to  drink?  shU  ft  liBh-shirib? 

Driver,  see  Cabman. 

Dry,  ndshif  or  ydbU, 

Duck,  batta,  pi.  baU. 
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Eacb,  kuU  wdhid;  fern.,  hull 
wahdeh.  Each  man,  hull  iMdn. 
Each  town,  kuU  medSneh, 

Early,  hedri. 

Earnest-money,  aghabiln. 

Earth,  ard. 

East,  sherk.  Eastern,  sherkif  fem. 
ahef^tyeh. 

Eat,  to.  I  ate  or  thou  atest,  akalt, 
I  wish  to  eat,  heddi  6kul.  We 
wish  to  eat,  beddna  n&kul. 
Eat,  kul. 

Egg,  beida,  pi.  beid.  Hard-  boiled 
eggs,  beid  mcuKik  taiyib.  Soft- 
boiled  eggs,  bHd  berisht.  Baked 
eggs,  beid  makli, 

Egypt,  Bildd  Maw,     Egyptian, 

Empty,  f^diy  fdrigh.  [masrl 

England,  Bildd  el-Ingltz,  Ingil' 
terra.   Englishman,  inglUi, 

Enough,  bikeffi  or  bau. 

Entrance,^d«fcAf2i. 

Europe,  Uroba  or  Bildd  el'FranJ, 

European,  franji,  pi.  franj. 

Evening,  Sunset,  maghrib. 

Eye,  *ain;  the  eyes  (dual)  el-'ai- 
nein.  My  eyes,  ^aineiyL 

Far,  befid. 

Father,  ah,  but  before  suffixes 
and  genitives  abu;  e.g.  abu 
Hdsarij  father  of  Hassan. 

Fear,  to.  Do  not  fear,  Id  tekhdf. 
I  fear  him,  ana  khdif  minno. 

Fee,  bdkhsMah. 

Fever,  sukhUneh, 

Figs,  ttn. 

Fine,  kwaiyis.   Finer,  ahsan. 

Fire,  nflr.    Conflagration,  feori/f. 

Fish,  samdkehf  pi.  samafc. 

Flea,  bargkUt,  pi.  ftardiyftlt. 

Flower,  aoAr,  pi.  azhdr. 

Fly,  dtiftftdncft,  pi.  dubbdn, 

Food,afcZ;  ta6!fcA  (cooked  dishes). 
Bring  the  dinner,  jib  el^akl. 
Take  the  dinner  away,  shtl 
el-akl.  What  is  there  to  eat? 
shU  flh  lil^ald? 


Foot,  ijr,  rifl  (also  Leg).  The 
feet  (dual),  er-rijlein.  His  feet, 
rijUh. 

Forbidden,  mamniUf,  Entrance 
forbidden  (i.e.  no  admission), 
ed-dukkiU  mamnijUf,  —  For- 
bidden by  religion,  kardm; 
e.g.  Wine  is  forbidden  by  (JodL, 
en-nebtdhardm,  (The  opposite 
is  haldly  permitted.) 

Fortress,  kaffa. 

Fountain,  62r,  pi.  dbydr;  $ebU 
(a  pious  foundation). 

Fowl,  jdj.  Hen,  jdjeh;  cock,  dUc, 
pi.  diyiifc. 

France,  Framai  French,  frofi" 
sdwi. 

Friend,  hahW,  pi.  Jiabdib;  sdhtb, 
pi.  aahdb. 

Fruit,  fdkihaj  pi.  fiiwdkih. 

Garden,  jencinehj  buaidn. 

Garlic,  tUm, 

Gate,  bdbf  pi.  a6tod&. 

Gazelle,  ghazdl,  pi.  ^Au^Z^. 

Germany,  AlmdrUa;  German,  al- 
mdriL 

Gift,  bakhshish  (also  fee,  reward). 

Give,  to.  He  gave,  <fta.  She  gave, 
a^iat,  I  gave,  a'(<{^  He  gives 
or  will  give,  yaHi,  I  give  or 
shall  give,  aHi,  I  give  you  five, 
baTik  khams.  Give  me  the 
money,  hdt  el-faliU  {hdi  ss 
give). 

Glass,  kizd%.  Drinking -glass, 
kubbdyeh,  pi.  kubbdydU 

Go,  to,  rdh  (f).  Go,  rdhl  I  went 
out,  ruhi.  Whither  is  he  gone, 
win  rdh?   Go  on,  yiUal 

Gold,  dahab.    Goldsmith,  sdigh. 

Good,  taiyib. 

Grapes,  ^arMb. 

Gratuity,   bakhshUh  (ahso  fee, 
alms). 

Grave  (tomb),  fca6f ,  pi.  fcwftilf. 

Grease,  dihn. 

Great,  2c«&2r. 
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Qieece,  BUm  or  Bildd-er-'Bijim , 

Greek,  rdmL 
Green,  akkdar. 

Greeting,  aitldm  (see  also  p.  xlvi). 
Guide,  delil. 
Guide,  to.  Guide  met  vjodd^i  or 

khudni.  Unless  you  guide  me 

alone  I  shall  glTe  you  nothing, 

tewadMni  (or  tdkhudni)  wa^ij 

wiUamdhifitkait. 
Hair,  shaW,  A  single  hair,  thcfra. 
Half,  nu98. 
Halt,  wd^oi  'andaki  He  halted, 

wikif.' '  We  shall  halt,  nUkaf, 

See  also  Dismount. 
Hand,  U,     The  hands  (dual)  rf- 

idein.  Bight  hand,  to  the  right, 

'al-yemtn.   Left  hand,  to  the 

left,  'aak'Shemdl,   Palm  of  the 

hand,  ka/f. 
Hasten,  to,  Uta*jU.   Hasten  (pi.), 

Uta'jUu! 
Have  (to),  see  note  at  p.  xxxiLi. 
Head,  rde,  pi.  Hit. 
Healthy,    sdk;    taiyib;    m<ib${i.t 

(mahsilf  also  means  contented). 
Hear,  to.  He  heard,  8^f(b).  He 

will  hear,  yisma'  (»).     Hear 

(listen),  isma'I 
Here,  h6n.    Hither,  lahdn.     Go 

away  from  here,  min  hdnl 
High,  'dli. 
Hill,  tell,  pi.  turn. 
Hold,  to,  mMifc(b).  Hold  the  stir- 
rup, imsik  er^rekdbt 
Home,  hUdd.    Is  the  master  at 

home,  el'khawdja  jHwa? 
Honey,  *asal. 
Horse,   ehsdrii  pL.  kheil.    Mare, 

faras;  foal,  muhr. 
Horseshoe,  na'L 
Hospital,  isbipdliyeh. 
Hot,  sukhn  (of  food,  liquids,  etc.), 

thdb  (of  weather). 
Hour,  $d^a,  pi.  ad^dU  Two  hours, 

sd^atdn ;  three  hours,  tldt  8d^dU 
House,  beUf  pi.  biyiU, 


How?    ktf?   How  much,   &4m? 

aftdm  ?  For  how  much,  6Mm  ? 

How  many  hours,  aftdm  sd^a? 

How  much  does  it  cost?  kadr- 

deish  yiswa? 
Hungry,  jt^dn. 
Ice,  telj  (also  snow). 
JRy^aiydnfmartd,  Illness, marad. 
Impossihle.   That  ip  impossible, 

hdda  tnd  bistr. 
Inn,  locanda. 
Inside,  jCwa. 
Intoxicated,  sekrdn. 
Iron,  hadtd. 

Island,  jeztrehf  pL  je%dir, 
Italy,  BUdd  Itdlia;  Italian,  ita- 

lidni. 
Jar.   Large  jar,  ;'arra.   Small  jar, 

brtk.  Water-jug,  sherbeh, 
Jerusalem,  El-j^ud$, 
Jew,  yehMi,  pi.  j/cftiid. 
Journey,  to,  sdfar  («).   See  Start. 
Judge,  kddi. 
Key,  mifldh,  pi.  ma/JSt^J. 
Kill,  to.  He  has  killed,'  mauwit. 

I  have  killed  him,  mauwittuh. 

Kill  him,  mautoiiuft. 
Kindle,  to.    He  has  kindled  the 

Are  (or  kindle  the  fire),  walltf 

en-ndfy  or  8ha^<U  en-ndr. 
Knife,  sikktn^  pi.  sakdktn* 
Know,  to,  'irif  (b).   I  know  him, 

bcfrafuh(^). 
Lamb,  kkdrHf, 
Lame,  aWaj, 

Lamp,  kandilf  pi.  kanddil. 
Land,  barr. 

Lane,  (ar^,  derb,  sUckeh. 
Language,  lisdn. 
Lantern,  fdnUt,  pi.  fawdnh. 
Large,  kebtr. 
Late,  vfokhri.  You  are  late,  fdkh-' 

khart.  Donotbelate,  i^tiVo&A- 

khar.  Later,  afterwards,  ba^dein, 
Jiay,  to,  lay  down,  to,  halt  (i). 

Lay  the  book  there,   hutt  el- 

kitdb  Uihontk. 
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Lazy,  kesldn* 

Lead,  rasAs.  Lead-pencil,  Auiktm 

roads. 
Leave,  to.    Leave  me  (in  peace), 

khaUtnil 
Leech,  ^alaky  pL  *aldik. 
Left,  shemdl,  Qo  to  the  left,  Hik 

'ash'Shemdlakl 
Leg,  see  Foot 

Lemon,  leimCneh,  pi.  leimHin. 
Letter,  mafttil5,  pi.  m(ikdttb.  Are 

there  any  letters  for  me,  fth 

makdttb  min  shdni? 
Lie,  to,  kizibQ*).  Thou  hast  Ued, 

enteh  kizibt. 
Lie  down,  to  (to  sleep),  see  Sleep. 
Light,   dau,  —  A  light  (glow- 
ing embeid)  for  the  narghileh 

(p.  xxix)  is  asked  for  with  the 

words  jib  bctssa. 
Light,  to.  Bring  lights,  jl6cd-dau. 

Light  the  candle,  ish^al  ed'dau. 
Little  (adj.),  sgUr. 
Lizard,  ^M. 
Load,  to  (a  horse).      Load  up, 

sheiyil. 
Lock  (of  a  door),  Padlock,  fei/Z, 

pi.  akpL 
Locomotive,  wQ.b<ir  or  hdbHr. 
London,  Londra, 
Long,  tawtl. 

Look,  'to,  8hdf{f).    Look,  sMff 
Loose,  to,  see  Untie. 
Lower,  see  Below.  The  lower  road, 

et-tarik  et-tahtdnU 
Luggage,'  'afsh,  html.    Luggage- 
ticket,  boltsa. 
Lunch,  ghadd. 
Mad,  mejndn. 
Man,  rijdl.  Human  being,  tiudn, 

pi.  nds  (people). 
Many,  Much,  kettr.  See  Too  much. 
Market  or  Bazaar,  sULk,   pi.  oa- 

wdk. 
Marriage,  Hra* 
Marsh,  ghad^r. 
Mat,  straw-mat,  has^a. 


M«tch  (light),  habritay  pL  kabrtU 

Matter,  to.  That  matters  nothing 
to  me,  hdda  md  btkhtisBnUh, 
.What  does  that  matter  to  me, 
shU  bekhwifU  hdda? 

Meadow,  merj. 

Meal,  aJU,  See  Food. 

Meat,  Idhm, 

Medicine,  dawa,  (Peruvian  bark, 
quinine,  fc^na/laudanum,  afyHn; 
aperient,  mU-hil;  sherbeh). 

Melons.  Water  -  melons,  fcaWtfcft, 
Sweet  melons,  batttUh  asfar. 

Milk,  leben.  Sweet'milk,*  halib. 
Sour  milk,  leben. 

Misiktetj  mddinehf  pi.  maddin. 

Mohammedan,  musUnij  pi.  mtu- 
Umtn, 

Money,  fuliCU  (see  also  p.  xxii).  I 
have  no  money,  md'andi  fulUs, 

.  Money-changer,  sarrdf. 

Month,  ahahtf  pi.  ushhur.  Names 
of  the  months,  see  p.  Ixxiv. 

Moon,  kamar.  New  moon,  hildl, 
.  Full  moon,  bedr. 

More,  aktOT,  More  than  100  piast- 
res, aktar  min  mtt  kirsh.  Still 
more,  kamdn. 

Morning.  Early  morning,  subk. 
Forenoon,  kcibl  ed-duhr. 

Mosque,  jam^j  mesjidf  pi.  wkm- 
djid. 

Mother,  umm. 

Mount  (a  horse),  to,  rikib^  pres.. 
birkab  (I  ride). 

Mountain,  jebelj\  pi.  jibdl  (also  a 
mountain-chain). 

Moustache,  thawdrib. 

Mouth,  famm. 

Musket,  bunduMyeh, 

Name,  ism.  Wliat  is  your  name, 
shU  ismak?  My  name  is  Hasaan. 
ismi  Hasan,  What  is  the  name 
of  that  in  Arabic,  shU  ism  bil- 
'arabi?  —  Some  Arabic  per- 
sonal names:  Abraham,  fbrd^ 
htm;  Solomon,  Suleimdn;  Mo- 
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seB J  MUsai  JeauSySeiyidna  'ha 

.  (among  Mohammedans),  el- 
Math  (among  Ohristiaiis) ; 
John,  Hanna;  Gabriel,  Jubrail 
01  Jubrdn ;  Mary,  Matryann, 

The  names  for  the  peoples 
are  used  adjectively  also,  e.g. 
almdni  =  both  a  German  and 
German. 

Napkin  (also  Towel),  fuia. 

Narrow,  dai^ik. 

Near,  karW. 

Necessary,  0%im,  Unnecessary, 
mush  Idzim, 

Never,  abadan.  With  verbs  the 
separable  form  md — ahadan  is 
used;  e.g,  I  never  smoke,  ana 
md  ashrab  ed-dtikhdn  qhadan 
(lit.  I  never  drink  tobacco). 

NeWj^erffd. 

Night,  UU,  By  night,  biUU ;  mid- 
night, nu88  a-UiL 

No,  Id.  No,  I  will  not,  Ld,  md  bertd. 

North,  9hcmdl.  Northern,  shemdU. 

Nose,  munkhdr. 

Not,  muth  or  md-ah  (see  p.xxxiv). 

Nothing.  There  is  nothing,  md 
ftah.  What  do  you  wish?  Noth- 
ing (answer),  «feil  bitrtd?  muth 
iihi. 

Now,  halwakt,  halkeitj  hallak. 

Namber,  numro. 

O'clock.  What  o'clock  is  it,  lead- 
deish  ej^sd'a?  It  is  3  o'clock, 
es-sd'a  tldUh.  It  is  1/2  past  4, 
es'sd'a  urba'  unw.  It  is  V4  to  5, 
es'sd'a  khamseh  ilia  rub'a. 

OH,  %eit. 

Old.  An  old  castle,  kasr  kadtm 
(or  kafr  'aUky  An  old*  man, 
rdjUkibtr. 

Olives,  iitdn^ 

On!  ytdlal 

Onion,  basala,  pi.  basal. 

Open,  to,  fatah  (»).  Open  your 
box,  ifiah  aanddkcik* 

Oranges,  burtUkdn. 


Otherwise,  uiZto.     '. 

Out,  outside,  ftarra;  (with  mo- 

tiou)  labarra.  \ 
Out,  to  go.  Hew£ntout,  /«f  (^). 

He  will  go  oat,  yitW  (a),  with 

or  without  barra. 
Ox,  tdfj  pi.  ttrdn. 
Pain,  waja^. 
Paper,  warak. 
Parents,  wdlidein. 
Paris,  Bdr^B. 

Passport,  tesker^  oibaaabdrtc^k 
Pay,  dafa'(^).   Thou  hast  not  yet 

paid,  lissa  md  dafa'tah,   I  shall 

pay,  ieddi  adfa\ 
Peaches,  khSkh, 

Pen,  fisheh.    Penholder,  kalam. 
Pepper,  ^ilpL 
Perhaps,  belki. 

Physician,  ftofctm,  pi.  hti^a)nd. 
Piastre,  kinh^  pi.  fcwrilsft. 
Pig,  khanztvy  pi.  khandztr. 
Pigeon,  ham^bmeh,  pi.  hamdm,  . 
Pilgrim  (to  Mecca),  haj^  ^X.hejdj, 
Pistachio,  fusiuk. 
Place,  to,  see  Lay. 
Plain,  sciiL 
Plate,  fahn^  pi.  9<lLh<in. 
Please,  to,  As  you  please,  'ala 

keifak  or  'ala  khdtrak. 
Poison,  $emm. 
Policeman,   zabttyeh.     Mounted 

policeman,  khayydl. 
Pomegranate,  rummdn. 
Pond,  birkehy  pi.  burak. 
Poor,  mesktn,  pi.  masdMn. 
Porter,  hammdl,  pi.  hammdi^, 
Post-offlce,  bosta. 
Poultry,  j4?.   See  Fowl. 
Pretty,  kwaiyis.    Prettier,  ahscm. 
Previously,  kaU. 
Privy,  kantf!  Where  is  the  privy? 

wein  el-kantf? 
Prophet,  nebi. 
Put,  to.  Put  it  here,  jtbuh.  Put  it 

above,  talla'uh.    Put  it  belo^ 

neztihih.   See  Send,  Lay. 
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Quick  I  yalla! 

Bailwfty,  sUcket  d^hadU.  Bailvay 

station,  mahatta.  Railway-oar- 

riage,  'arabiyeh. 
Rain,  matafj  ahita. 
Razor,  mils. 
Ready,    hddir.     We  are  ready, 

nahna  hadrtn.     Get  the  bed 

ready,  haddir  el'ferdih. 
Red,  ahmar. 
Rein,  lejdm. 
Reliable,  true,  omtn. 
Religion,  din. 
Remain,  to,  ddm  (9.    How  long 

(i,e.  bow  many  days)  will  you 

(sing.)  remain  here?    Uddm 

h6n  kdm  y6m? 
Rest,  to.  I  have  rested,  istarahi. 

I  wish  to  rest  for  half-an-hour, 

beddi  cLstarlh  nuas  ^a. 
Rice,  ruzz. 

Ride,  to.   See  Mount. 
Bight,  yemtn.  Turn  to  the  right, 

riUh'al'yemtnakl 
Rise,  to,  fc^m  (9.    Rise  up,  fttlm. 
River,  nahr.     . 
Roast,    to,    shawa  (h).     I  have 

roasted  the  meat ,  ^aweit  el- 

lakm.  Roasted,  mashwi.  Roast 

meat,  rosta. 
Robber,  hardmij  pi.  hardm^eh. 
Room,  6da^  pi.  uwad. 
Rope,  hablj  pi.  hebdi. 
Ruins,  khirbeh. 
Russia,  BUddel'Moskdb ;  Russian, 

moskdbi. 
Saddle,  serj,  pi.  auriij.    Saddler, 

suHljL   Saddle-bag,  khurj. 
Sailor,  bahri,  pi.  bahriyeh. 
Saint     (Mohammedan) ,      nebL 

(Christian),  mdr,    St.  George, 

Jiryis  el-kadd^  or  m&r  Jiryis, 
Salt,  milk.  * 

Satisfied  (eating),  ahWdn, 
Say,  to.  Ml  (0-     Say  to  him  he 

must  eome,  khallth  ^jU 
Scholar,  '^Km,  pi,  ^ulema. 


SohooL  Elementary  school,  hut" 
td&.  Secondary  school,  m«f2r«3eA, 
pL  maddrts.  Schoolmaster,  fa- 
m,  mu'cOlim. 

Scissors,  makcus. 

Scorpion,  ^dkrab,  pL  'akMb, 

Sea,  bakr. 

See,  tOk   See  Look. 

Send,  to,  to  forward.  Send  the 
luggage  off,  khud  d-'af^. 

Serpent,  haiyehy  pi.  haiydt. 

Servant,  khddim,  or  khadddm. 

Set,  to,  see  Lay,  to. 

Shave,  to,  halah  (a). 

Sheep ,  fcftirfi/  (masc).  Sheep 
(plur.)  ghanam. 

Ship,  merkeb,  pi.  mardkib.  Steam- 
ship, wdbHr. 

Shoe,  surmdyeh. 

Shoot,  to  as  to  strike  or  beat,  1 
necessary  with  the  addition  bir- 
re^$,  i.e,  with  the  lead. 

Short,  *fcfl»2r. 

Shut,  to.  Shut  the  door,  seMcif 
el'bdb. 

Silent,  to  be,  sikitQ^)^  see  p.  xxxvi. 

Silk,  hcuir. 

Silver*  fadda. 

Singly  (one  after  the  other),  wdhid 
wdhid(mdLBO.')]  wahdeh  w€thdeh 
(fern.). 

Sir,  khawdja  (of  Europeans), 
tffendi  (of  natives). 

Sister,  ukhtj  pi.  akhwdt. 

Sit,  to.  He  has  sat  down,  ktfad. 
Sit  (take  a  seat),  ukFud,  ' 

Sky,  aama. 

Sleep,  to.  I  slept,  nimt  (perf.  ac- 
cording to  ^.  He  sleeps,  bindm. 
I  want  to  go  to  sleep,  beddi 
ndm. 

Slowly.  Go  slowly,  ahwaofyeky 
shwaoiyehl  or  'ala  mahlakl 

Small,  sghtr. 

Smoke  tobacco,  to,  shirib  (Ut, 
drink)  ed'diikhdn.  See  also 
Never. 
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Snow,  ice,  telj. 

Soap,  sabAn, 

Sofa,  dtwdn. 

Soldier,  'askari^  pi.  ^askofiyeh. 

Son,  ibn,  pi.  beni. 

Soup,  shorba. 

SouTj  hdmud. 

South,'  fct5to.    Southern,  hibll. 

Speak.  Do  you  speak  Arabic, 
btehki^arabi?  I  do  not  speak 
Arabic,  ana  md  behkish  'arabi. 

Spoon,  ma^Uika,  pi.  mtfdWc. 

Spring  (of  water),  'ain,  0.  'ayHn. 

Spring  (season),  rabt^. 

Start  (on  a  journey),  to,  sdfar. 
When  wilt  thou  start,  eimta 
tesdfif?  When  will  you  start, 
eimta  tesdferu?  to  inorrow 
morning,  nesdfir  bukra  bedri  (at 
sunrise,  ma^-esft-xft^ms;  an  hour 
before  sunrise,  $d^a  kttbl  esh- 
shtmi).  When  does  the  steamer 
start,  eimta  yesdfir  el-wdbHf? 

Stay,  to,  see  Remain. 

Steamboat,  wdbUr, 

Stick,  'asdyeh,  pi.  'asdydi. 

Still.   Still  more,  kdmdn. 

Stirrup,  rekdby  pi.  rekdbdt. 

Stocking,  kaha,  pi.  kdlsdt. 

Stomach,  batn. 

Stone,  hajoTy  pi.  hajdra. 

Stop,  to,  see  Halt. 

Straight  on,  dughri. 

Strange,  ghartb. 

Street  or  road,  tartk;  derb;  sikkeh. 

Strike,  to,  see  Beat. 

Strong,  kawi  (also  violent). 

Stupid,  ghashtm  (also  awkwwd). 

Sugar,  tukkar. 

Summer,  seif. 

Sun,  shems.  Sunrise,  tuW  esh" 
shems.   Sunset,  maghreb. 

Sweat,  'arak.     Sweating,  'arkdn. 

Sweep  out,  to.  I  have  swept  l^e 
room  out,  karmitt  el  •  6da,  Sweep 
the  room,  kannis  elr-dda. 

Sweet,  helu. 


Syria,  Esh^Shdm,  Syrian,  shdmi. 

Table,  sufra» 

Tailor,  'khaiydU 

Take,  to.  He  has  taken,  khad. 
Take,  khud.  He  takes,  ydkhud. 

Take  away,  to yshdl  (8).  Take  it 
away  (or  up),  shtluK 

Teacher,  mu^allim. 

Telegraph,  teleghrdf  (also  tele- 
gram). I  wish  to  telegraph,  beddi 
admb  et-ieleghrdf. 

Telescope,  nadddra. 

Tender,  rafT. 

Tent,  kheimehj  pi.  khiyam.  Tent- 
pole,  'amM,  Tent-peg,  watad. 

There,  Adn,  hdnVc. 

Thread,  kheit. 

Ticket,  teskereh,  pi.  ta%dMr, 

Tie,  to.  I  have  tied,  rabait.  Tie 
it,  wrbutuh.  It  is  tied  (on), 
marbdLt. 

Time,  icofct.    See  O^clock. 

Tired,  tc^bdn. 

Tobacco,  dvkhdn»  Water-pipe, 
nargiUh,   See  Smoke. 

To-day,  e^-j/^m  {ydm  «  day). 

Together,  iwwa  sawa. 

To-morrow,  bukra.  Day  after  to- 
morrow, b<fd  bukra. 

Tongue,  Usdn. 

Too  much,  very,  kettr.  Too  little, 
shwoiyeh. 

Towel,  fCtta  (also  table-napkhi). 

Town,  medineh,  pi.  mudun. 
Quarter  of  a  town,  hdra. 

Travel,  to,  sdfar  or  rdh  (see  Go), 
if  necessary  with  the  addition 
of  bil-arabtyehj  by  carriage; 
bil'feliUcay  by  boat ;  bil-wdbdr, 
by  steamboat,  etc. 

Tree, ^Tiajara,  pi.  shajardt  or  ash' 
jdr  (also  shrob). 

Trousers  (European),    bantalUn. 

Turkey,  BUdd  et-Turkj  *Turk, 
iurkL 

Understand,  to,  fihim  («•).  I  havQ 
understood  you,  fkimUxk^ 
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Untie,  to.  You  must  untie  the 
reins,  Idzim  tirkhi  Bkwaiyeh  tJr- 

Untruthful,  kazzdb,  \Ufim, 

Upper,  f6k.  The  upper  route, 
el'tarik  'el-foMni, 

Vaiiey,  wddt 

Very,  ketir. 

Village,  beled,  pi.  bUdd.  VUlage 
chief,  sheikh  el-heled. 

Vinegar,  khalL 

Vulture,  nisr.  Carrion  -  kite, 
rakham. 

Wages,  fcira,  ijra. 

Wait,  to.  Wait  a  little,  stanna 
shwoiyeh. 

Wash,  to.  I  wish  to  wash  my 
hands,  beddi  aghassU  tdeiyi. 
Wash  my  clothes,  ghassil  hu- 
ddmil  The  washing,  ghcuHL 
Washerman,  ^^««^£.  Washer- 
woman, ghasacileh.     ^ 

Watch,  id'a.  Watchmaker,  sd^dti, 

Watchman,  ghaftr,  pi.  ghufara. 

Water,  mdyeh. 

Way,  see  Street. 

Weak,  da% 

Weather,  hawa  (also  air,  atmo- 
sphere, wind). 

Week,  jum^a..  Fortnight  (2  weeks), 
jum'atein.  Three  weeks,  tldteh 
jutn^dt.  —  Days  of  the  week: 
Sun.  ydm  el-ahad;  Mon.  y$m 
et'tnein;  Tues.  ydm  et-tldteh^i 
Wed.  ydm  el-arba*'^  Thurs.  ydm 
el'khamis;  Frid.  ydm  d-jwrCa; 
Sat  ydm  es-aabt.  Ydm  (day)  is 
frequently  omitted. 

Well,  Wr,  pi.  abydr.  Public 
fountain,  sebil. 


West,  gharbf  maghreb.  Western, 

gharbi. 
Wet,  mabldL 
Whifin,  eimta? 
Whence,  mm  t^ein?  Whence  com- 

est  thou,  mm  wein  jdi? 
Where,  wein? 
Whip,  kurbdj. 
White,  odyocl. 
Whither,  wein?    Whither  goes* 

thou,  wein  rdih? 
Why,  Uish? 

Wind,  hawa.  Hot  wind,  khamain. 
Window,  shibbdky  ^,  ahebdbtk. 
Wine,  n^btd. 
Winter,  $kUa, 

Wish,  to,  is  expressed  by  bidd^ 
:  a  wish,  with  suffixes  (comp 

p.  xxxUi).  I  wish,  ana  bertd. 

I  wish  to  drink,  beddi  ^ehrab. 

We  wish  to  eat,  beddna.  ndkuL 

As  you  wish,  *ala  keifak  oi^ala 

khdtrak. 
Within,  jCwa. 
Woman,   marQ  or  kurmeh^  pi. 

harim  or  nlawdn. 
Wood,  fire-wood,  hatab.  Timber, 

khaahab. 
Write,,  to.   He  wrote,  katab  (»). 

He  will  write,  y}ktib  (b). 
Year,  aeneh:  Two  years,  alntein. 

Three  years,  tldteh  Hnin. 
Yellow,  aafar. 
Yes,  na*am,  aiwai 
Yesterday,  embdreh.    Day  before 

yesterday,  auwal  embdrfih. 
Yet,  liaaa.  He  has  not  yet  arrived, 

liaaa  md  ajdah. 
Youth,  Fellow,  aabi. 


SAiiVTATioNs  AND  Phrabbs.  Health  (peace)  be  with  you.  E&^ 
aalAm  'aleikum.  Answer:  And  with  you  be  peace  'Aleikum  ea-aaldm. 
These  greetings  are  used  only  by  Muslims  to  each  other.  A  Muslim 
greets  a  Christian  with—  Thy  day  be  happy.  Nehdrak  aa^id.  Answer: 
"T'hy  day  be  happy  and  blessed.  Nehdrak  aa*td  umubdrak. 

Good  morning,  sabdh  el'kheir.   Answer:  God  grant  you  a  good 
irning.'  AUdh  ye^aabbiliak  bii^kheir. 
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Good  evening.  Mescikum  bil'-kheifj  or  mestkum  bU^kheir,  Answer: 
God  vouchsafe  yQU  a  good  evening.  AUdh  yimessikum  bil^kheir.  — ' 
May  thy  night  be  happy.  LeiUak  sa^tdeh.  Answer:  Ldltak  sa^dek 
umubdrakeh. 

On  visiting  or  meeting  a  person,  th3  first  question  after  Ae 
usual  salutations  is:  How  is  your  health?  kef  hdlak  (or  keif  keifak}! 
Answer:  Well,  thank  God.  El-hamdu  UUdh,  taiyib.  —  Beduins 
and  peasants  sometimes  ask  the  same  question  a  do2en  times. 

After  a  person  has  drunk,  it  is  usual  for  his  friends  to  raise 
their  hands  to  their  heads  and  say:  May  it  agree  with  you,  sir* 
Hanfan^  yd  tfidi.  Answer:  God  grant  it  may  agree  with  thee.  AUdh 
yehanntk*' 

On  handing  anything  to  a  person:  Take  it.  Khibd,  Answer:  God 
increase  your  goods.  Kattar  AUdh  kheirak^  or  kattar  hhekaik.  Reply : 
And  thy  goods  also.    Ukhdrdk. 

On  departure,  the  person  leaving  usually  says:  Farewell  I  Khd^ 
trakl  Answer:  Peace  he  with  you.  Ma'  as'Saldmehl  (lit.  'in  peace'). 
Aftef  this  response  is  sometimes  made  again :  God  grant  that  It  go 
well  with  you !  AUdh  yiselUmdk  I 

On  the  route:  "Welcome.  Ahlan  wasahlanj  oi marhaba.  Answer: 
Twice  welcome.   Marhabtein, 

I  heg  you  (to  enter,  to  eat,  to  take).  Tfaddal;  fern,  tfaddali; 
plur.  ifaddalu. 

Be  so  good.   A'mil  tno^r<if, 

"What  God  pleases  ('happens',  understood).  Mdshalldh  (an  ex- 
•damation  of  surprise).  —  As  God  pleases.  Inshall^.  —  By  Godl 
WaUdh,  or  waUdkil  —  By  thy  head  I  Wahydt  rdsakt  —  By  the  life 
of  the  prophet  1  Wahydt  en-nebif  —  God  forbid  I  Istaghflr  AlldhI  — 
Heavens !    Yd  sal&m! 

J".  8.  WUlmere^  The  Spoken  Arabic  of  Egypt  (London,  2nd  edition,  1905). 

A,  Socin,  Arabic  Grammar  (BerUn,  2nd  edition,  1895). 

/.  €K  Eava^  Arabic-English  Dictionary  (Beirdt,  1899). 

Thimniy  Arabic  (Syrian).  Self-Taught  (price  2».,  cloth  2».  6d.)- 

Dirr^t  Colloquial  Egyptian  Arabic  Grammar  (London,  1904). 


m.   Geographical  Noticd. 

Climate.  Oeology.  Flora.  Agriculture.  Fauna.  Political  Divisions. 

Syria,  called  by  the  Turks  8i)uistdn  or  ^Arabistdny  is  known  to 
the  Arabs  as  Esh'Shdm,  i,e,  the  country  situated  to  the  'left'  (in 
contradistinction  to  El-Yemen'  or  South  Arabia,  which  is  situated 
to  Idle  *right').  It  extends  from  the  highlands  of  the  Taurus  on  the 
N.  to  Egypt  on  the  S.,  between  SG**  5'  and  31®  N.  latitude,  a  distance 
of  about  370  M.,  and  Cofntains  an  area  of  108,000  sq.  M.  The  coast- 
district  on  the  W.  is  separated  from  the  des6rt  on  the  E.  by  a  range 
of  hills,  broken  by  but  few  transverse  valleys,  and  attaining  its 
highest  points  in  the  parallel  chains  of  the  Libanus  (Lebanon)  and 
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AnH'L4b(MU8.  The  so-called  Syiian  desert  is  a  region  of  steppes, 
extending  at  a  mean  level  of  1900  ft.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Euphrates  (p.  391).  While  the  seaboard,  with  its  sand-dunes, 
and  the  arid  steppe,  which  is  fertile  only  when  artificially  irrigated, 
afford  but  little  variety,  the  Intervening  mountainous  region  presents 
numerous  features  of  interest  and  produces  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 

It  is  convenient  to  divide  the  country  into  four  different  regions 
by  three  imaginary  transverse  lines  drawn  across  it.  North  Syrian 
the  first  of  these  regions,  extends  from  the  Bay  of  Alexandretta  and 
the  Upper  Euphrates  to  the  line  drawn  from  the  river  Eleutheros 
(Nahr  el-Kebtt)  to  Horns.  The  second  section  embraces  the  ancient 
Phoenicia  on  the  W.,  the  highest  part  of  the  mountains  in  the 
middle,  and  the  territory  round  the  ancient  capital  city  Damascus 
on  the  E.,  and  extends  to  the  line  drawn  from  Tyre  (9fir)  towards 
the  E. ,  skirting  the  S.  base  of  Hermon.  The  third  section,  Palestine 
(Arab.  Filisttnjy  would  be  bounded  by  a  line  running  from  the  S.E. 
angle  of  the  Mediterranean  towards  the  E.  The  fourth  region  would 
consist  of  the  desert  Et^Tthy  the  ^Araba^  and  the  mountains  of  Petra. 
With  regard  to  scenery,  the  two  N.  sections  are  far  superior  to  the 
two  to  the  S.  The  two  which  are  most  frequently  visited  by  tou- 
rists are  the  second  and  third,  the  latter  on  account  of  its  Biblical 
Interest. 

The  Mountain  Range  forming  the  backbone  of  the  country  abuts 
to  the  N.  on  the  Oilician  Taurus  and  begins  with  the  chain  called 
Amanus  by  the  ancients,  but  now  having  no  general  name.  This 
is  continued  towards  the  S. ,  beyond  the  Orontes,  by  the  Jehel  ei- 
Akr<f,  the  ancient  Mons  Ccuius,  which  is  adjoined  by  a  range  of 
Mils  called  the  Nosairtyeh  Mis.  after  the  people  by  whoiji  they  are 
inhabited.  At  the  Nahr  el-Kebtr  (see  above)  begin  the  main  ridges 
of  Lebanon  and  iinti-Li5antia,  two  parallel  ranges  separated  by  the 
so-called  *  Syrian  Depression'.  This  depression  includes  on  the  N. 
the  beautiful  plateau  of  El-Bikd'  (the  ancient  Gale-Syria),  sinks  to  a 
depth  of  1290  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
and  to  2600  ft.  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  rises  again  to  the  S.  of  the 
latter  to  a  height  of  820  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  chief  peaks  of 
the  Lebanon  (Arab.  Jebel  Libn&n),  to  the  W.,  are  the  Jebel  Makmal 
(10,010  ft.)  and  the  Dahr  tUKodib  (10,046  ft.),  both  to  the  E.  of 
Tripoli.  The  culminating  point  of  the  Anti-Libanus  (Arab.  Jebel 
esh-Sher^i)  is  the  Chreat  Hermon  (9380  ft.).  Within  Palestine, 
the  continuation  of  the  Lebanon  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a 
narrow  but  fertile  plain,  except  in  the  offshoot  ending  in  Jlft.  CarmeL 
In  the  Bible  its  different  sections  are  mentioned  as  the  mountains 
of  Naphtali,  Ephraim,  and  Judah.  To  the  E.  of  the  Jordan,  adjoin- 
ing Mt.  Hermon,  are  a  series  of  volcanic  hills  (tvKd).  The  whole 
of  the  Haur&n,  which  is  of  basaltic  and  lava  formation,  also  exhibits 
to  this  day  a  number  of  volcanic  craters  (p.  lii).  Farther  to  the  S. 
extend  the  mountains  of  OiUadj  partly  wooded.    The  mountains  of 
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Moab  form  an  extensive  tal>lelaud,  separated  from  the  desert  towards 
the  E.  by  a  low  range  of  Mils  only. 

The  few  large  Bivbbs  of  Syria  all  take  their  rise  in  the  central 
range  of  mountains.  In  the  tableland  of  El-Bik4'  two  streams  rise 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  The  L^ontes  (now  Nahf  el- 
Litdnt)  flows  towards  the  S.  and  after  numerous  sinuo&ities'falls  jnto 
the  sea  to  the  N.  of  Tyre,  while  the  other,  the  Oronies  (EWAsi)^ 
flowing  towaMs  the  N.,  describes  a  more  circuitous  route  before  it 
reaches  the  sea  to  the  S.W.  of  Antioch.  On  the  Anti-Libanus  again 
rise  three  rivers  which  debouch  into  inland  lakes:  vi%,  the  Baradd, 
which  waters  the  oasis  of  Damascus,  the  A'waj  in  Mt.  Hermon,  and 
farther  S.  the  Jordan  (p.  130),  which  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
Palestine  the  country  E.  of  Jordan  has  a  few  perennial  rivers :  the 
rarmiUc,  the  Ndhr  ez-Zerkdj  wliich  flow  into  the  Jordan,  and  the 
Wddi  el'Mdjib^  which  empties  itself  Into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  W.  Pal- 
estine the  Nahr  eUAujd^  though  the  most  copious  stream  in  Palestine 
after  the  Jordan,  has  only  a  very  short  course  in  the  littorai  plain 
(p.  10).  The  other  valleys  (wddi)  are  dry  except  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  even  then  the  water  soon  runs  off  or  soaks  through  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  river-beds,  however,  are  deeply  eroded.  A  w&di 
frequently  bears  different  names  according  to  the  places  it  passes. 

The  Glimtttic  ConditionB  of  Syria  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
studied.  Regular  observations  have  been  made  in  Jerusalem  since 
1861,  but  Beiriit  and  Damascus  are  the  only  other  points  where 
any  statistics  have  been  collected.  Since  1895  trustworthy  data  in 
reference  to  Palestine  have  been  collected  by  the  Observation  Stations 
of  the  German  Palestine  Society  (comp.  J.  Olaisher,  'Meteorological 
Observations  at  Jerusalem',  P.  E.  F.,  1905;  ZDPV.  xiv.  93  et  seq., 
XXV.  1  et  seq.). 

Rainfall.  Syria  has  practically  two  seasons  only,  a  dry  hot 
summer,  and  a  rainy  but  comparatively  warm  winter.  Three  cli- 
matic zones  may  be  distinguished :  the  subtropical  coast-region,  the 
mountains  with  a  continental  climate,  and  the  tropical  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  The  rainy  season  is  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  dry 
season ;  at  most  with  the  interposition  of  a  brief  spring,  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May.  From  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  end  of  October  the  sky  is  almost  uninterruptedly  cloudless* 
Thunder  and  rain  during  the  wheat-harvest  (1  Sam.  xil.  17,  18)  in 
May  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Dews,  sometimes  very  heavy,  fall 
at  night,  even  in  summer,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  desert.  In 
the  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of  November  falls  the  *flrst'  or 
'former'  rain  of  the  Bible  (Deut.  xi.  14 ;  Joel  ii.  23),  which  so  far 
softens  the  parched  soil  that  the  husbandman  can  plough  it.  After 
a  mild  but  more  or  less  rainless  interval  begin  the  heavy  winter 
rains ,  which  last  from  the  middle  of  December  till  the  end  of 
February,  reviving  vegetation  and  filling  the  springs.  The  downfall 
is  heaviest  in  January.  The  'latter*  rains  falling  in  March  and  April 
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buy  Days. 

Mean  Temperature. 

Bainv  Days. 

11.9 

July           TG**  Fahr. 

10.6 

August       76.5®    - 

0 

8.9 

September  74** 

0 

5.1 

October      68.5**    - 

1.6 

1.6 

November  61°       - 

6.4 

0.1 

December  51. 5**    - 

9.8 

promote  the  growth  of  tbe  crops.  The  prospects  of  tbe  b&ivest 
depend  npou  the  copiousness  of  the  rains  and  their  proper  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  year.  If  the  spring  and  winter  rains  are  deficient, 
this  cannot  be  made  up  by  an  unusual  abundance  of  the  latter  rains. 
The  showers  are  generally  heavier  than  in  Europe }  the  average  yearly 
rainfall  is  26.06  inches. 

The  Mbak  Annual  Tsmfb&jltubb  at  Jerusalem  is  64®  Fahr. ;  the 
highest  observed  temperature  is  112®  (Aug.,  1881);  the  lowest  is 
25®  (Jan.,  1864).    The  following  figures  are  approximately  correct: 

Mean  Temperature. 
January     46®  Fahr. 
February  48®    - 
March        53®    - 
April         63®    - 
May  68®    - 

June         73®    - 

The  climate  of  Syria  is  characterized  not  only  by  the  extreme 
annual  range  of  the  thermometer,  but  also  by  the  very  great  varia- 
tions of  temperature  within  the  limits  of  a  single  day,  amounting 
at  Jerusalem  to  23®  in  summer,  14.5®  in  winter.  In  the  steppes 
to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan,  even  as  late  in  the  year  as  March,  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  falls  in  the  night  below  32®,  rising  again  at 
noon  to  77®  Fahr.  and  more  (comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  40).  In  Jerusalem, 
Damascus,  and  Aleppo  snow  is  no  infrequent  sight  in  vnnter,  though 
it  melts  very  quickly.  To  the  E.  of  the  Jordan,  however,  snow  lies 
for  several  days  and  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  all  the  year  round.' 
The  summer-heat  on  the  seaboard  is  of  course  higher  than  that  of 
the  mountains,  but  it  is  tempered  by  the  cool  sea-breezes,  which 
also  bring  daily  relief  to  Jerusalem.  Observations  at  Beirut  show 
the  following  average  figures : 

Mean  Average 

Temperature. 
January  68®  Fahr. 
Februaty  59®  - 
March  64®  - 
April  67®  - 
May  73®    - 

June         78®    - 

The  heat  at  Dama  scus  and  Aleppo,  as  well  as  in  the  desert,  is 
necessarily  greater,  as  the  mountains  to  the  N.W.  keep  off  the  cool 
sea-breezes.  The  highest  temperature  is  reached  in  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan.  The  annual  mean  is  supposed  to  be  about  76®,  a  tropical 
heat  corresponding  to  the  climate  of  Nubia.  The  harvest  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  begins  early  in  April j  in  the  hill-districts  and 
on  the  coast  it  is  8-10  days  later;  and  in  the  colder  mountain- 
regions  (e.g.  near  Jerusalem)  3-4  weeks  later. 

Winds.    The  direction  and  character  of  the  winds  in  Syria  are 
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detenitiined  mainly  by  the  influence  of  the  trade-winds  and  by  a 
tolerably  regular  system  of  land  and  sea  winds.  Tiie  N.  wind  is 
oold,  the  S.  wind  warm,  the  W.  wind  damp,  and  the  E.  wind  dry 
(eomp.  1  Kings  xviil  43  et  seq.;  Lnhe  xiL  54,  55).  On  the  average 
the  wind  blows  in  Palestine  from  the  W.  for  55  days,  bringing  rain; 
from  the  S.  and  S.W.  for  46  days ;  and  ficom  the  N.  and  N.W.  for 
114  days,  mitigating  the  heat  of  summer.  TheS.  and  E.  winds, 
blowing  from  hot  and  dry  regions,  are  pernicious  in  their  effects. 
The  S.E.  wind  ('Khamsin',  Sirocco),  which  has  no  ozone,  usually 
sets  in  in  May  and  before  the  rainy  season.  It  frequently  blows 
for  several  days  without  intermission,  the  thermometer  rapidly 
rising  to  104^  Fahr.  and  more.  The  atmosphere  is  oppressively 
sultry  and  is  filled  with  flue  dust. 

Geology.  —  The  mountains  of  Palestine  consist  mainly  of  strata 
of  the  cretaceous  formation.  Earlier  pre**oretaceous  deposits  are 
represented  only  at  isolated  spots  by  a  breccia-like  conglomerate 
of  fragments  of  archaic  crystalline  slate  and  older  porphyric  erup- 
tive rocks,  interrupted  by  veins  of  still  earlier  eruptive  rocks. 
These  are  the  oldest  formations  in  Palestine.  They  occur  only  at 
the  S.E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Qh6r  et^Sdfiyeh)  and  on  the  E.  verge 
of  the  'Araba,  where  they  are  covered  by  sandstone  and  dolomitic 
limestone  of  the  carboniferous  age. 

The  chalk  deposits  belong  to  the  Cenomanian,  Turonian,  and 
Senonian  series  of  the  upper  cretaceous  strata.  They  include  the 
following. 

ri.)  The  Nubian  sandstone  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

(2.)  Limestone,  marl,  and  dolomite,  wijth  numerous  echini tes, 
oysters,  and  ammonites.  These  fossils  are  found  aAEs-Salt  and'ii^^n 
M{^d  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  and  in  the  region  to  the  W.  of  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  latter  region  are  found  the  so-called  Mizti  d'Ahmatf 
.  DeiryStainif  and  Mixzi  YehCdi  containing  Ammonites  Botomagensie, 

(3.)  Limestone,  dolomite,  and  gravel  limestone,  with  Rudista 
and  Nerinites.  To  these  belong  the  Melekehj  or  tomb-rock,  and 
the  Musi  Helu,  which  are  found  In  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

(4.)  Tellowish-white  limestone,  emitting  a  metallic  sound  when 
dropped  and  containing  ammonites  (Ammonites  Quinquenodosus), 
This  is  the  Kak&leh  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives  and  is  used  for  inscribed 
tombstones. 

(5.)  White,  soft,  cretaceous  marl,  with  numerous  shells  of  con- 
chylia  (Leda  PctdUa)^  gastropods,  and  baculites. 

(6.)  Dark -grey  bituminous  limestone,  sometimes  containing 
phosphoric  acid,  and  holding  fossil  fish  (the  asphaltio  limestone  of 
Ndfi  Milsd'),  ThijB  alternates  with  variegated  red,  yellow,  grey-green, 
and  pure  white  marl,  with  abundant  gypsum  and  dolomite. 

(7.)  Flint  deposits  interspersed  with  limestone  and  marl,  in  the 
desert  of  Judiea. 

Nummulite  limestone,  which  belongs  to  the  eocene  formation, 

d* 
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is  of  Tare  occurrence  in  Samaria  (Mt  Ebal,  Gexizim'),  bat  is  com- 
moner in  Galilee,  The  upper  tertiary  formations  are  absent.  BiluYial 
deposits,  on  the  other  hand,  are  met  with  everywhere.  These  are 
partly  of  marine  origin,  on  the  present  coast  of  the  plain  of  Sharon 
and  of  the  Shefela,  extending  S.  beyond  Beersheba,  and  partly  la- 
custrine, dating  ^om  the  ancient  lake,  now  represented  by  the 
Dead  Sea  (^p.  132).  The  dunes  of  sea-sand  on  the  coast  and  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  rivers  must  also  be  mentioned. 

Volcanic  rocks  are  found  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
entire  region  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  (J61&n),  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel, 
on  the  plateau  to  the  £.  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Jebel  Shth&n),  and  ttill 
more  conspicuously  in  the  Haurlln  and  the  district  of  Trachonitis. 

Ilora.  —  We  may  distinguish  three  different  regions  of  Syrian 
vegetation. 

The  whole  of  the  coast-district  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  If «d- 
iterranean  Flora,  which  extends  around  the  basin  of  that  sea.  Of 
this  flora  the  most  characteristiG  plants  are  numerous  evergreen 
shrubs  with  narrow,  leathery  leaves,  and  short-lived  spring-flowers. 
The  vegetation  of  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Palestine  is  therefore  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Spain,  Algeria,  and  Sicily.  The  squill,  tulip,  and 
anemone,  the  annual  grasses,  the  shrubs  of  oleander  and  myrtle, 
the  pine,  and  the  olive  clearly  distinguish  this  flora  as  a  member 
of  the  great  Mediterranean  family,  while  the  Mtlia  AzedercuA,  which 
abounds  on  the  coast  of  Phesnicia,  and  the  Ficua  Syeomorus  near 
BeirClt  mark  the  transition  to  a  warmer  region. 

The  Oriental  Vegetation  of  the  Steppes  prevails  on  the  E.  slopes 
of  Lebanon,  on  the  highlands  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  more  inland 
country.  This  flora  is  characterized  by  numerous  small,  grey,  prickly 
bushes  of  Poterium;  the  grey,  aromatic  Eremostachyt;  brilliant,  but 
small  and  rapidly  vrithering  spring-plants;  in  summer,  the  pre- 
dominating Couainia,  a  peculiar  kind  of  thistle  which  flourishes  at 
a  time  when  every  green  leaf  is  burnt  up^  on  the  hills  scanty  groups 
of  oaks  with  prickly  leaves,  pistachios,  etc. ;  here  and  there  a  planta- 
tion of  conifers  (cedar,  juniper,  cypress,  Pinut  JBruita);  on  the 
mountain -tops  the  pecuUar  spiny  dwarf  Astragalus  Aeantholimon 
—  such  are  the  most  ficequently  recurring  plants  of  the  Oriental 
family.  Others  of  a  much  handsomer  kind  are  also  met  vdth,  bnt 
these  are  exceptions. 

The  peculiar  climate  (pp.  xlix  et  seq.)  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
gives  rise  to  a  Subtropical  Flora  resembling  that  of  Nubia  and  Abys- 
sinia. Here  occurs  the^Oshi (CalotropisProeeraJf  a  plant  characteristic 
of  the  southern  Sahara,  the  umbrella-shaped  Acacia  Seyal,  the  blood- 
red  parasitic  Loranthus,  the  Trichodesma  Africana,  the  For^kMeay 
the  Aerua  Javaniea,  the  Boerhavia  Verticillatay  the  Daemia  CordatOy 
the  Aristida ;  then,  near  Engedi,  the  curious  Moringa  Aptera  (Arab. 
B^n),  and,  lastly,  on  Lakes  Huleh  and  Tiberias,  the  African  Papyrus 
Antiquorum  (pp.  252,  264). 
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Agrionltnre.  —  The  Biblical  desciiptian  of  Palestine  as  <a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey'  must  be  interpreted  from  the 
point  of  yiew  of  a  dweller  in  the  steppes,  to  whom  an  oasis  with  its 
springs  seems  a  veritable  Paradise.  It  has  never  produced  a  super-* 
fiuity  of  the  fruits  of  the  eaxth,  though  it  is  fertile  enough  to  supply 
its  denizens  with  the  needs  of  life  in  return  for  a  moderate  amount  of 
labour.  Even  the  'desert'  affords  luxuriant  pasture  after  the  eatly  rain. 
Syria,  and  particularly  the  plain  of  the  Haur&n,  is  more  fruitful. 
Under  the  Turkish  domination  the  economical  development  of  the 
soil  has  been  steadily  retrograde.  The  recent  improvement,  especi- 
ally in  Palestine,  is  due  msdnly  to  the  exertions  of  the  German  and 
other  foreign  colonies.  The  fields  of  the  German  colonists  in  the 
plain  of  Sharon,  e.g.,  yield  an  eightfold  return  of  wheat,  and  nearly 
twice  as  much  barley ;  while  in  the  Hauran  the  return  is  even  larger. 

Grain.  The  so-called  Nttkraj  the  great  plain  of  the  Haurlin, 
which  once  supplied  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  to  this  day 
the  granary  of  Northern  Arabia.  From  wheat  is  made  the  burghulj 
the  ordinary  food  of  the  Syrian  peasant,  a  kind  of  dough  boiled  with 
leaven  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  poorer  classes  make  bread  of  barley, 
but  this  grain  is  generally  given  to  the  cattle.  Oats  are  not  culti- 
vated in  Syria,  though  wild  varieties,  unfit  for  use,  are  frequently 
found.  Besides  wheat  and  barley  there  are  crops  of  dohn  wheat  (Hol^ 
CU8  Sorghwn) ;  and  rye,  maize,  beans,  peas,  and  lentils  also  occur, 
sometimes  in  peculiar  varieties.  The  chief  markets  for  the  export 
of  grain  are  Beirdt,  Tripoli,  Alexandretta,  Jaffa,  Haifa,  and  Gaza. 

The  culture  of  the  VinCy  which  was  important  in  antiquity,  al- 
most died  out  under  the  Arabs,  but  is  now  again  steadily  increas- 
ing. Wine  is  now  chiefly  made  and  exported  by  the  French  in  Leb- 
anon, and  the  German  and  Jewish  colonies  on  Oarmel  and  In  Jaffa 
and  Jerusalem.  A  kind  of  syrup  (dihs)  is  frequently  made  by 
boiling  down  the  grapes ;  and  a  similar  syrup  is  prepared  from  figs 
and  other  fruits.  Considerable  quantities  of  niisins  are  grown  round 
Damascus,  Es-Salf,  and  Hebron.  The  vines  are  tridned  along  the 
ground  and  sometimes  on  trellises  or  trees. 

The  tree  most  frequently  planted  throughout  Lebanon  is  the 
Mulhefty  2Ve«»with  white  fruit  (Morus  Alba),  which  was  first  in- 
troduced in  the  6th  cent,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  Crusades.  The  silk-culture  is  also  of  growing  importance  in 
N.  Syria.  The  native  silk-manufacture  has  greatly  fallen  off  since 
ancient  times.  Raw  silk  and  silk- worm  cocoons  to  the  average  value 
of  6-800, OOOi.  are  annually  shipped  from  Beiriit  to  Marseilles. 

Cotton  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  N.  Syria,  the  greatest  export 
being  firom  Meisina  (60-80,000^.  annually).  The  native  cotton- 
making  industry  is  inconsiderable. 

Syria  is  the  native  land  of  the  Olive,  and  olives  (zeitUn)  are  still 
a  staple  product  of  the  country ,  but  they  are  chiefly  used  for  home 
consumption  and  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  (exported  annuaUy  to 
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the  value  of  80,0002.).  The  environs  of  Damascus  yield  an  annual 
crop  of  about  150  tons  of  green  olives  and  200  tons  of  the  inferior 
black  kind.  The  cultivation  of  the  olive  is  steadily  increasing  in 
Syria.  About  7500  tons  of  oil  are  produced  annually.  —  Oil  is  also 
obtained  from  the  5eaame,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  districts  of 
Syria  to  the  N.  of  Damascus,  as  also  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel. 

WalnttU  (j6s)  come  principally  from  Central  Syria,  which  yields 
a  crop  of  about  600  tons  yearly,  while  PistcuMos  (fustuk)  are  chiefly 
cultivated  in  N.  Syria,  whence  about  600  tons  are  exported. 

Damascus  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  dried  Apricott  (mishmithJi 
the  kernels  form  a  separate  article  of  trade. 

fV^s,  either  fresh  or  dried,  form  an  important  article  of  food.  In  the 
height  of  summer  the  CacttJUj  which  in  the  warmer  districts  forms  ex- 
cellent and  formidable  hedges,  yields  its  sweet,  but  somewhat  mawk- 
ish prickly  pear  with  its  numerous  seeds.  Pear  and  Apple  Tteet  are 
not  rare  in  Syria.  The  Pomegranates  of  Syria  are  inferior  in  flavour 
to  those  of  Egypt  and  Baghdad.  Jaffa  and  Saida  are  famed  for  their 
OrangeSj  which  are  exported  in  increasing  quantities  (at  present  to 
the  value  of  140,000i.  yearly).  Oranges  are  now  exported  from  N. 
Syria  also,  where  their  cultivation  has  been  recently  introduced. 
Citrons,  Peaches,  and  AlmondsKiQ  also  frequently  seen.  Several  va- 
rieties of  Melon,  some  of  them  attaining  great  size,  are  common.  Date 
Palms  prosper  only  in  the  S.  coast-districts  of  Palestine,  though  they 
also  grow  wild  (without  fruit)  in  the  ravines  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  occasionally  occur  elsewhere.  The  Carol  Tree  (Arab.  IchtW' 
rUli)  furnishes  food  for  the  poorer  classes.  The  *husks'  of  Luke  xv.  16 
are  supposed  to  be  the  pods  of  the  carob.  On  Tohaeco^  comp.  p.  xxix. 

In  the  deserts  near  Damascus  and  to  the  E.  of  Jordan,  and  on 
Jebel  'Ajlfln  and  in  the  Bel^^  Kali  or  saltwort  (comp.  p.  170)  is 
grown  extensively,  chiefly  for  use  in  the  soap-works  of  the  country. 

An  important  article  of  export  in  Northern  Syria  (40,000i.  annu- 
ally) are  the  Qall  Apples  produced  by  the  oaks  there.  —  Liquorice  is 
cultivated  chiefly  in  N.  Syria.  The  annual  export  is  valued  at  200,000i. 

The  Cedar  (comp.  pp.  328  et  seq.),  as  well  as  the  Cypress^  has 
now  become  rare.  The  Pine,  however,  is  still  very  common  on  the  W. 
slopes  of  Lebanon.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  the  Tama-^ 
risk  occurs.  The  Valonia  Oak  flourishes  in  the  N.  and  E.  of  Pales- 
tine, and  the  Live  Oak  occurs  to  the  S.  of  Carmel.  The  Terebinth 
is  another  tree  of  common  occurrence.  The  White  or  Silver  PopUtr 
is  planted  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  for  the  sake 
of  its  timber  for  building-purposes. 

Vegetables,  The  cucumbers  of  Syria  are  much  prized.  They  are 
eaten  raw  by  the  natives.  The  lettuce  is  eaten  in  the  same  simple 
manner.  Onions  form  another  article  of  food;  they  thrive  best  in 
the  sandy  soil  about  Ascalon  (comp.  p.  122).  Other  vegetables 
are  the  egg-plant  (MeUmgena,  badinjdn)  and  the  b^miyeh  or  okra 
(Bibiscus  esculentus).  Artichokes  and  asparagus  grow  v^ld,  and  the 
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delicious  truffle  is  found  in  the  desert.  Potatoes  have  lately  been 
planted  in  various  places. 

Panna.  —  The  Sheep  is  the  most  important  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals. At  the  present  day,  as  in  ancient  times,  the  region  of  the 
Belk^  is  the  most  favourable  for  its  support.  The  commonest  spe- 
cies is  the  fat-tailed.  Except  in  the  larger  towns,  mutton  is  almost 
the  only  meat  eaten  in  Syria,  while  ewe-milk  is  also  an  Important 
article  of  diet.  The  sinews  are  exported  to  Europe  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  violin  and  other  strings.  The  wool  of  N.  Syria  is  finer  than 
that  of  Damascus.  The  total  value  exported  is  about  200,000^  an- 
nually. —  Ooats  are  kept  for  the  sake  of  their  milk.  Almost  every 
village  in  Syria  possesses  its  flocks  of  goats.  —  Pigi  are  raised  by 
Europeans  only.  —  The  Oxen  of  Syria  are  small  and  ill-looking.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  the  Indian  buffalo  is  much  used  for  agricult- 
ural purposes.  In  Syria  the  ox  is  generally  used  for  ploughing  only, 
and  is  seldom  slaughtered,  except  in  Lebanon.  The  annual  value 
of  live  cattle  exported  is  120,000^.,  of  hides  and  leather  80,000^ 

The  Camel  (p-  184)  is  seldom  used  except  by  the  nomadic  tribes 
in  the  desert.  It  is  employed  for  riding,  carrying  burdens,  and  even 
for  ploughing.  The  hair  or  wool  is  woven  into  a  coarse  kind  of 
cloth.  The  peasantry  generally  have  few  camels  of  their  own,  but 
they  often  borrow  them  from  the  Beduins ,  especially  at  the  season 
for  tilling  the  soil.  —  The  dung  of  all  these  animals,  from  the  sheep 
to  the  camel,  is  used  in  many  parts  of  Syria  as  fuel. 

The  finest  Arabian  Horses  are  those  of  the  'Aenezeh  Beduins 
(p.  Ix),  who  rarely  sell  them  unless  compelled.  The  finest  animals 
are  frequently  the  joint  property  of  several  owners.  These  horses 
are  fed  with  barley  and  chaff. 

The  Oriental  Donkey  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  wild  ass,  and 
is  much  more  active  than  the  European.  The  most  prized  are  those 
of  the  large  white  variety  bred  by  the  §leib  Beduins  of  the  Syrian 
desert.   A  species  of  wild  ass  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  E.  Syria. 

Most  of  the  Dogs  in  the  Orient  are  masterless  and  live  on  the 
gaxb&ge  of  the  streets.  They  bark  lustUy  at  strangers,  but  do  not 
bite  unless  provoked.  Sheep-dogs,  however,  are  sometimes  dan- 
gerous.  Hydrophobia  is  rare. 

Like  the  dog,  the  domestic  Cat  of  the  East  is  rarely  quite  tame. 
There  are  also  several  kinds  of  wild  cats,  but  they  are  seldom  met  with. 

No  other  country  of  similar  size  can  boast  so  many  varieties  of 
Wild  Animals  as  Palestine  and  Syria.  A  line  drawn  from  the  S.  of 
Mt.  Carmel  to  the  S.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  divides  the  country 
into  two  sharply-defined  zoological  regions,  N.  Palestine  and  Syria 
being  Pal»arctic  and  S.  Palestine  Ethiopian.  Both  regions  contain 
migratory  species  of  Eastern  and  Indo-Mesopotamian  fauna. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  fauna  represented  in  the  N. 
(Palfflarctic)  region.  Roe  Deer  are  found  in  S.  Lebanon  and  on  the 
slopes  of  Mt.  Carmel,  the  most  southerly  known  habitat  of  these 
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animals.  FaUow  Deer  are  occasionally  met  with  in  N.  Palestine. 
Bears  are  sometimes  seen  on  Mt.  Hermon  and  in  Lebanoni  as 
well  as  in  Gilead  and  Bashan.  Badgers  are  common  in  the  N.,  and 
appear  as  far  S.  as  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem.  The  Dormouse  is  often 
found,  especially  in  the  oases  of  the  valley  of  Jericho. 

The  Ethiopian  fauna  of  the  S.  region  are  denizens  of  the  steppes 
and  rocks.  Among  feline  species,  the  ParUhery  common  in  ancient 
times,  is  now  only  occasionally  met  with  round  the  Dead  Sea  and 
in  Gilead,  while  the  Lion  has  become  extinct  since  the  days  of  the 
Crusades  (comp.  p.  131).  WUd  Boars  are  found  all  oyer  Palestine, 
even  in  the  desert,  and  are  fairly  common;  their  flesh,  however,  is 
partaken  of  neither  hy  the  Muslims  nor  by  the  native  Christians. 
The  flesh  of  the  Gazelle,  on  the  other  hand,  the  commonest  of  the 
various  species  of  big  game,  is  very  palatable  and  freely  used.  The 
Jhex  occurs  chiefly  in  Moab  and  the  Dead  Sea  gorges.  Yarious  kinds 
of  mice  are  found.  Including  the  graceful  little  Jerboa^  or  jumping- 
mouse  of  the  desert.  The  curious  family  of  the  Hyracidaa,  other- 
wise confined  to  Africa,  is  represented  on  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai 
and  in  Palestine  by  the  Syrian  Hyrax  or  Daman  (Hyrax  Syriacus  ; 
eomp.  p.  171),  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  the  'cony  . 

The  Indian  fauna  include  the  Wolf  (sm&llei  than  the  European 
species),  which  is  fairly  common  in  Palestine  and  on  the  Lebanon 
range ;  the  Jackal,  spoken  of  as  'fox'  in  the  Bible,  whose  howling 
and  whimpering  are  often  heard  at  night ;  and  the  Hyena,  an  animal 
not  dangerous  to  human  beings. 

Bats,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  are  common. 

The  Birds,  also,  may  be  divided  into  groups  belonging  to  the 
two  zoological  regions  represented.  Numerous  birds  of  passage 
visit  the  country,  and  some  hibernate  in  it.  The  Cuckoo  is  often 
heard  in  the  spring,  and  large  flocks  of  Storks  and  Cranes  are  seen 
in  the  littoral  plain  and  the  Plain  of  Jezreel.  Besides  the  domestic 
hen  there  are  various  wild  gallinaceous  birds,  including  the  Rock 
Partridge  (Caccabis  SaxalUis),  which  is  met  with  in  the  hilly  country, 
and  the  small  grey  Sand  Partridge  (Ammoperdix  Heyi),  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea.  There  are  Wild  Duck  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  and  Wild  Pigeons  abound  both  there  and  in  Lebanon. 
Quails  occur  in  all  the  cornfields  of  the  plains.  Among  the  birds  of 
prey  the  Eagle  and  the  Vulture  are  the  most  conspicuous,  the  for- 
mer haunting  the  wildernesses  about  the  Dead  Sea.  Owls  inhabit 
the  numerous  ruins.  There  are  some  seven  kinds  of  Bavens  in 
Palestine.  Song-birds  are  not  numerous,  the  most  notable  being 
the  thrush-like  Nightingale  of  Palestine  (Arab,  bulbut). 

The  traveller  will  frequently  have  opportunities  of  observing 
the  'creeping  things'  of  Syria.  Oi  Snakes  alone  there  are  no  less 
than  33  species,  some  of  which  are  poisonous ;  nevertheless  snake- 
bites are  rare.  The  varieties  of  Lizards  number  44,  including  the 
hjirmless  little  Oecko,  recognizable  by  its  shrill  cry.   In  the  southern 
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coast  -  districts  the  common  Chameleon  is  not  nnfrequently  seen. 
Among  the  mountains  occurs  the  dark-coloured  SteUion  (^Kharddn  of 
the  Arabs),  with  its  prickly  tail  and  hack.  Variegated  Lizards  occur 
in  gardens.  The  swamps  of  the  Nahr  ez-Zerkd  (p.  232)  are  the  only 
spot  out  of  Africa  where  the  African  species  of  Crocodile  is  found.  The 
land  Tortoise  is  common;  the  small  water-tortoise  is  less  ftrequent. 

The  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  abound  in  Fishj  of  which 
43  different  species  have  been  counted.  For  the  curious  fish  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  see  p.  249.  —  Sponge  Fishing  is  practised  on  the 
coast  to  the  N.  of  Beirut. 

Mosquitoes  are  not  particularly  virulent  in  Palestine,  except  in 
summer  near  swamps,  as  the  nights  are  too  cool  for  them.  Nor  is 
much  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Wasps  and  formidable- 
looking  Hornets.  The  nests  of  wild  Bees  are  often  found  in  clefts  of 
the  rocks,  while  hives  of  tame  bees,  generally  in  the  form  of  cylin- 
drical vessels  of  earthenware,  are  frequently  seen.  —  Grasshoppers 
or  LocustSj  which  often  entirely  devour  the  crops,  are  a  terror  to  the 
husbandman.    They  are  eaten  by  the  Beduins. 

Folitical  Diviflioiis.  —  Syria  belongs  to  Turkey  in  Asia  and  is 
divided  into  the  following  provinces :  —  (1)  the  Vilayet  of  Aleppo, 
with  the  3  Liwas  of  Aleppo,  Mafash,  and  IJrfa;  (2)  the  indepen- 
dent Liwa  of  Z6r  (Beir  e%-Z6r);  (3)  the  ViUyet  of  BeiHU,  including 
the  coast  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  the  mountain-district  of 
the  Nosairiyeh  and  Lebanon  to  the  S.  of  Tripoli,  further  the  town  of 
Beiril^t  and  the  country  between  the  sea  and  the  Jordan  from  §aid4 
to  the  N.  of  Jaffa.  It  is  divided  into  6  Liwas :  Ladikiyeh,  Tar&bulus, 
Beirut,  'Akki  (Acre),  and  NUbulus.  (4)  Lebanon,  from  the  S.  of 
Tripoli  to  the  N.  of  Said&,  exclusive  of  the  town  of  Beiriit,  forms  an 
independent  Liwa,  administered  by  a  governor  with  the  rank  of 
Mushtr;  (6)  the  ViUyet  of  SUfiya  (Syria)  comprises  the  country 
f^om  Hami  to  the  Hej^z.  The  capital  is  Damascus.  The  Vilayet 
is  divided  into  the  Liwas  of  Ham^,  Damascus,  Haur^n,  and  Kerak. 
(6)  El'Kuds  or  Jerusalem  is  an  independent  Liwa  under  a  Mntesarrif 
of  the  first  class.  —  At  the  head  of  each  Vilayet  is  a  Vdli  or  governor- 
general,  whose  province  is  divided  into  departments  (Sanjal^  Liwa), 
each  presided  over  by  a  Mutesarrif;  each  department  again  contains  so 
many  divisions  (K&imma^slmlik,  Ka^a),  each  under  a  Kdimmakdmi 
and  these  again  are  divided  into  districts  (Mudiriyeh,  NsH^ya)  under 
Mudirs,  The  independent  Liwas  of  Ez-Z6r  and  El-Kuds  stand  in 
direct  connection  with  the  central  government  at  Constantinople. 

Many  of  the  Local  Names  date  back  to  the  earliest  times,  a 
state  of  affairs  due  to  the  fact  that  the  various  Semitic  races  that 
took  possession  of  the  country  did  not  expel  the  earlier  inhabitants 
by  force  but  gradually  overspread  the  land  and  became  blended  with 
them.  It  is  only  in  those  districts  which  have  been  conquered  by 
genuine  Arabs  (Beduins)  that  the  old  place-names  have  vanished. 
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IV.  Population.   Religions.    Costumes  and  Customs. 

Etbnogr&phically,  the  Fopnlatioii  of  Syria  coDsUts  of  Syrians, 
Arabs,  Turks,  Jews,  and  Franks ;  according  to  religions,  of  Mobam^ 
medans,  Cbristians,  Jews,  and  various  otber  sects. 

By  Syrians  we  understand  the  descendants  of  all  those  peoples 
who  spoke  Aramaic  (a  dialect  akin  to  Hebrew)  at  the  beginning  of 
our  era,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jews.  Some  of  these  haye  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  Christian  faith,  while  others  have  embraced 
£l-IsUm.  The  Aramaic  language  gave  place  to  the  Arabic,  though 
tfie  former  held  its  ground  for  a  considerable  time.  The  only  trace 
of  Aramaic  at  the  present  day  is  an  admixture  of  that  language  with 
the  Arabic  spoken  in  three  villages  of  the  Anti-Libanus.  The  race 
of  Arabian  dwellers  in  towns  has  been  modified  by  admixture  of  the 
Syrian  type  (as  it  has  been  in  Egypt  by  the  Coptic). 

The  Arabian  Population  consists  of  hddariy  or  settled,  and 
hedawi  (pi.  bedu),  or  nomadic  tribes.  The  settled  population  is  of 
very  mixed  origin,  but  the  Beduins  are  mostly  of  pure  Arab  blood. 
They  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  half-savage  nomads  who  have 
inhabited  Arabia  from  time  immemorial.  Their  dwellings  consist  of 
portable  tents  made  of  black  goats'  hair.  (Such  doubtless  were  the 
black  tents  of  Kedar  mentioned  in  Solomon's  Song,  i.  5.)  The 
material  is  woven  by  the  Beduin  women,  and  is  of  very  close  tex- 
ture, almost  impervious  to  rain.  The  tent  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, one  for  the  women,  the  other  for  the  men.  The  Beduin 
possess  immense  herds  of  sheep  and  camels.  They  generally  live 
very  poorly,  their  chief  food  being  bread  and  milk ;  but  when  a 
guest  arrives  they  kill  a  sheep  or  a  goat.  They  are  very  fond  of 
singing,  story-telling,  and  poetry,  which  last,  however,  is  at  pre- 
sent in  a  state  of  very  imperfect  development.  Of  religion  they 
know  little.  Every  tribe  of  Beduins  is  presided  over  by  a  sheikh, 
whose  authority,  however,  is  more  or  less  limited  by  the  jealousy 
of  his  clansmen ;  nor  is  he  always  the  principal  leader  in  time  of 
war.  War  occupies  much  of  the  time  of  these  tribes,  the  occasion 
being  usually  some  quarrel  about  pastures  or  wells.  The  law  of 
retaliation  also  causes  many  complications.  For  thousands  of  years 
there  has  been  constant  hostility  between  the  peasantry  and  the 
nomadic  tribes,  and  it  requires  the  utmost  efforts  of  government  to 
protect  the  former  against  the  extortions  of  the  latter.  It  some- 
times happens,  however,  that  the  peasantry  prefer  paying  'brother- 
hood* (khuwweh,  a  tribute  in  grain),  or  blackmail,  to  their  predat- 
ory neighbours,  to  trusting  to  the  protection  of  government.  The 
Beduins  consist  of  two  main  branches :  one  of  these  consists  of  the 
'Aenezeh,  who  migrate  in  winter  towards  Central  Arabia,  while  the 
other  embraces  those  tribes  which  remain  permanently  in  Syria.  The 
'4enezeh  at  the  present  day  form  the  most  powerful  seclion  of  the 
eduins,  and  are  subdivided  into  four  leading  tribes  (Kabileh)  — 
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tlie  Wuld  'All J  the  Hesenehy  the  Suwaldj  and  the  Bishery  immhering 
altogether  about  25-30,000  souls.  Only  a  few  settled  tribes,  practis- 
ing agriculture,  are  resident  in  Palestine,  the  Haur^n,  the  Bi|^^', 
and  N.  Syria;  thus  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  are  the  so-caUed 
Qhdf  Arabs  (OhawdHneh),  and  the  Beni  Sakhr  in  Moab.  These  are 
called  ^dhl  esh-shemdV,  or  people  of  the  North,  while  the  Beduins 
to  the  B.  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  known  as  *ahl  el'kiblVj  or  people  of 
the  South. 

The  TuBKB  are  not  a  numerous  class  of  the  community  in  Syria. 
They  are  intellectually  inferior  to  the  Arabs,  but  thfe  lower  classes 
are  generally  characterized  by  patriarchal  simplicity  of  manner, 
piety,  uprightness,  truthfulness,  and  kindness  towards  the  poor. 
The  effendi,  or  Turkish  gentleman,  however,  is  sometimes  proud 
and  arrogant.  The  corruption  of  the  official  class  is  undeniable,  but 
there  are  many  praiseworthy  exceptions.  As  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  are  frequently  changed,  the  efforts  of  any  one  of  them  to 
raise  the  level  of  his  countrymen  must  needs  be  more  or  less  futile. 
There  are  two  parties  of  Turks  —  the  Old,  and  the  Young,  or  liberal 
party.  In  N.  Syria,  as  well  as  on  the  Great  Hermon,  are  still  several 
nomadic  Turkish  tribes,  or  Turcomans ,  whose  mode  of  life  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Beduin  Arabs. 

The  Jbws  who  remained  in  the  country  were  but  few  in  number; 
most  of  those  who  now  reside  in  Palestine  are  comparatively  receilt 
settlers  from  Europe  (see  pp.  Ixii,  Ixiii). 

The  F&ANKS  (Europeans)  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
population.  Distinct  from  them  are  the  so-called  ^Levantinet',  Euro- 
peans (especially  Italians  and  Greeks)  or  descendants  of  Europeans, 
who  have  entirely  adopted  the  manners  of  the  country. 

Statiftios.  The  table  on  p.  Ix  gives  the  latest  official  figures 
for  the  principal  viUyets,  but  these  are  perhaps  not  absolutely 
reliable.  We  may  reckon  in  addition  the  population  of  the  liwa  of 
Z6r  at  100,000.  The  total  population  of  Syria  is  therefore  not  more 
than  3  or  31/4  millions,  of  whom  about  700,000  are  in  Palestine. 
This  gives  about  31  inhab.  per  sq.  M.  (67-68  in  Palestine)  as  com- 
pared vrith  153  in  New  York  State  and  437  in  England. 

Beligions.  The  three  Semitic  races  which  people  Syria,  Jews, 
Syrians,  and  Arabs,  are  similar  in  intellectual  character.  The  Sem- 
ites possess  a  rich  fund  of  imagination,  but  little  capacity  for  ab- 
stract thought.  They  have  therefore  never  produced  any  philosoph- 
ical system,  properly  so  called,  nor  have  they  ever  developed  the 
higher  forms  of  epic  or  dramatic  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
three  great  religions,  the  Jewish,  the  Christian,  and  indirectly  also 
the  Mohammedan,  have  had  their  origin  in  Syria,  and  the  Semites 
are  thus  entitled  to  a  very  important  rank  in  the  world's  history. 

The  Muslims  (Mttslimtn,  AMm)  form  about  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  population  of  Syria.  They  still  regard  themselves  as  possess- 
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riQik  of 
Jerusalem 

ViUyet  of 
Beirdt 

VU&yet  of 
8<ir!y» 

Lebanon 

Vilayet  of 
Aleppo 

Muslims 

251,332 

230,173 

685,219 

30,422 

768,449 

Gbristiang 

44,389 

166,443 

3,655 

264,631 

319,296 
188 

183,309 

Latins 

24,793 
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1,866 

Maronites 

401 

61,093 

24,577 

229,680 

2969 

United  Greeks 

1,014 

31,372 

49,734 
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24  815 

Dn.  Syrians 

179 

2,100 

22^571 

30 

20,913 

TJn.  Armenians 
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930 

— 

80 

Sooo 

Un.  Ghaldseans 

_- 

17,865 

Syr.  Jacobites 

160 

— 

18.843 

— 

28812 

Orthod.  Nestorians 

— 

— 

16,300 

Orthod.  Greeks 

16,^9 

72,167 

138,Sl 

542(^ 

23  726 

Gregor.  Armenians 

715 

2,()0l 

ilioo 



19,999 

Protestants 

599 

3,125 

6,025 

738 

li;033 

Jews 

39,866 

25,136 

5,380 

— 

20,000 

Druses 

— 

1,675 

100,460 

49,812 

— 

Nosairiyeh 

— 

95,720 

— 

— 

24,000 

Ismaillans 

__ 

9,000 

— 

— 

— 

Foieigners 

6,061 

5,607 

not  separately  counted 

341,638 

533,554 

955,680 

399,630 

996,758 

Sq.  Miles 

8,470 

11,742 

38,600 

26,026 

30,415 
32.7 

per  sq.  M. 

40.3 

46.5 

24.6 

160 

ors  of  tte  special  favour  of  God,  preferred  by  Him  to  all  othei 
nations.  In  Egypt  European  influence  has  greatly  mitigated  the 
arrogance  of  Muslims  towards  strangers ;  but  in  Syria  El-IsUm  is 
conscious  of  having  retained  its  hold  on  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
The  Muslims,  however,  can  scarcely  he  said  to  be  more  fanatical 
than  the  adherents  of  the  other  religions.  In  the  ordinary  traffic  of 
life  they  are  more  trustworthy  than  the  native  Christians.  Of  late 
years  competition  has  induced  the  Muslims  to  establish  numerous 
schools  (kuttdh^  medreseh  rushdtyeh).  Further  details  respecting  El- 
IsUm  will  be  found  at  pp.  Ixv  et  seq. 

The  Ghimstians  of  the  East  chiefly  belong  to  the  Qreek  Church, 
The  members  of  this  church  are  named  BUm  or  Rijun  Vrtuduks 
(Orthodox  Greeks),  and  speak  Arabic,  hence  their  services  are  usually 
conducted  in  that  language.  Most  of  the  superior  clergy,  however, 
are  Greeks  by  birth,  who  read  mass  in  Greek.  The  Greeks  possess 
many  schools,  in  the  upper  classes  of  which  the  Greek  language  is 
taught.  The  Syrian  members  of  the  church  are  divided  into  two 
patriarchates.  The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
greater  part  of  Palestine,  while  a  number  of  bishops  *in  partibus 
infldelium*  (Metropolites,  called  ^ma^rlins')  reside  in  the  monastery 
at  Jerusalem,  being  appointed  with  a  view  to  enhance  the  impor- 
tance of  their  chief.  The  bishops  of  Acre  and  Bethlehem,  on  the 
other  hand,  reside  in  their  dioceses.  To  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch 
belong  the  dioceses  from  Tyre  to  Asia  Minor,  including  Damascus, 
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Aleppo,  B&'albek,  Seidnaya,  etc  Tbe  Greeks  are  generally  very 
fanatical,  but  the  Latins  are  far  more  bitterly  hated  by  them  than 
the  Protestants.  The  Greek  Chnrch  is  coming  more  and  more  under 
the  inflnence  of  Russia,  thanks  to  the  propaganda  of  the  richly- 
endowed  Russian  Palestine  Society,  which  has  re-established  and 
midntains  numerous  hospices  and  schools,  including  a  normal 
seminary. 

ArmeniaiM  and  Coptic  MonophyaiUs  are  almost  unknown,  except 
at  Jerusalem,  but  the  Syrian  Monophyaite  or  Jacobite  Church  is  more 
important  Theifonophysites  adhere  to  the  doctrine,  condemned  by 
the  Gounoil  of  Ghalcedon  (451),  that  Ohrist  possesses  one  nature 
only ;  or,  in  other  words,  l^ey  admit  the  existence  of  his  two  natures, 
bat  maintain  that  in  him  they  became  one.  The  Jacobites  derive 
their  name  from  a  certain  Jacob  Barida*t,  Bishop  of  Edessa  (d.  587), 
who  during  the  persecution  of  this  sect  under  Justinian  I.  wandered 
through  the  East  in  poverty,  and  succeeded  in  making  numerous 
proselytes.  Like  the  Greeks,  they  use  leavened  bread  for  the  com- 
munion, and  cross  themselves  with  one  linger  only.  Some  of  them 
still  spe«k  Syrian,  and  their  ecclesiastical  language  is  ancient  Syrian. 
The  patriarch  of  the  Jacobites,  whose  title  is  'Patriarch  of  Antfoch', 
now  resides  at  Diirbekr  (p.  400)  and  M&rdin  (p.  403),  where  most  of 
the  Jacobites  live.  These  Syrians  are  for  the  most  part  poor  and  of 
very  humble  mental  capadty,  and  their  monks  are  deplorably  igno- 
rant. The  Jacobite  monks,  like  the  Greek,  never  eat  meat.  The  Greeks 
and  Syrians  use  the  Greek  calendar;  and  the  monks  still  sometimes 
reckon  from  the  era  of  the  Seleudds  (beginning  312  B.C.). 

The  NmorianM,  formerly  called  in  India  *St.  Thomas  Christians', 
are  met  with  in  N.  Syria  only  (villlyet  of  Aleppo),  their  main  set- 
tlements being  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  They  derive  their 
name  from  Nestorlns,  Bishop  of  Oonstantinople  (d.  ca.  440),  whose 
teachingt  were  condemned  at  the  Synod  of  Ephesus  in  431.  In 
eontimst  to  the  Jacobites,  the  Nestorians  hold  that  the  two  natures 
of  Ohrist  are  quite  distinct  and  that  though  they  are  connected  they 
nevor  became  one.  They  regard  the  epithet  of  'Theotokos*  or 
^Mother  of  God'  applied  to  the  Virgin  as  pagan.  The  patriarch  has 
his  resideuee  in  Koshannes  in  the  Kurd  Mountains. 

Generally  speaking,  the  clergy  of  thefiofikm  Catholic,  or  *  Latin' 
(lAfin),  diuich  in  Syria,  tiianks  to  the  propaganda  of  Rome  and  to 
the  eflTorts  of  many  Franks  of  that  faith  in  Palestine,  are  f&r  superior 
to  the  Greek  and  tiie  Syrian.  To  the  Latin  church  are  affiliated  the 
OricmUd  CaAoUe  churches:  vis.  the  Greek  Catholic  (United  Greek, 
Hlbn  MUUaOk),  ihe  Syrian  Catholic  (United  SyriM^  Surydn^,  and  the 
Chaidacan  (United  Nestorians,  Ktdddn).  These  churches,  however, 
have  hitherto  asserted  th^  independence  of  Rome  in  some  parti- 
culars. They  celebrate  mass  4n  their  own  tongue  (Greek,  Arabic, 
Armenian),  and  adm&iister  the  sacrament  In  both  kinds,  and  their 
priests  may  be  married  men,  though  they  may  not  marry  after  ordi- 
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nation.  The  Greek  Gatholic  chnrch  is  goyemed  by  a  patriarcli,  known 
as  the  Tatriaich  of  Antioch',  who  resides  at  Damascus,  and  it  in- 
cludes the  wealthiest  and  most  aristocratic  of  the  Ghiistians.  The 
Syrian  Catholics  have  a  patriarch,  also  known  as  Tatriarch  of  An- 
tiocV,  who  resides  at  M&rdin  (p.  403),  but  sometimes  makes  a 
stay  at  Aleppo  or  Beiriit.  The  patriarch  of  the  United  Chaldeans 
is  called  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon,  and  has  his  residence  at  Mdsul 
(p.  404). 

The  Maronitee  aUo  belong  to  the  Romanists.  They  were  orig- 
inally MonotheUtes  ^  that  is,  they  held  that  Christ  was  animated  by 
one  will  only.  Their  central  point  was  the  convent  of  St.  Maro, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  6th  century.  The  Marouites  entered 
into  union  with  the  Romish  Church  in  consequence  of  the  Crusades, 
but  did  not  become  wholly  subject  to  it  till  about  the  year  1600, 
after  a  Collegium  Maronitarum  had  been  foundod  at  Rome  in  1584, 
where  a  number  of  Maronite  scholars  distinguished  themselves.  The 
Maronite  church  still  possesses  special  privileges,  including  that  of 
reading  mass  in  Syrian,  and  the  right  of  the  inferior  clergy  to  marry. 
The  patriarch  (Tatriarch  of  Antloch')  resides  in  the  monastery  of 
Kanndbin  (p.  o30),  and  is  elected  by  the  bishops,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Rome.  The  chief  seat  of  the  Maronites  is  in  Lebanon, 
particularly  in  Kesraw&n  and  in  the  region  of  Bsherreh,  above  Tripoli, 
where  they  possess  many  handsome  monasteries,  some  of  which  even 
contain  printing-presses  for  their  liturgies  and  other  works.  The 
Maronites  live  by  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding,  and  the  silk-cul- 
ture forms  another  of  their  chief  occupations.  They  have  succeeded 
in  asserting  a  certain  degree  of  independence  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment (p.  288). 

Among  the  Latins  must  also  be  included  the  Frank  Monks, 
who  have  long  possessed  monasteries  of  their  own  in  the  Holy 
Land  (p.  xvii).  The  Franciscans  in  particular  deserve  great  credit 
for  the  zeal  they  have  manifested  in  providing  suitable  accommoda- 
tion for  pilgrims  at  many  different  places.  They  are  generally 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  and  more  rarely  Frenchmen.  The  schools 
over  which  they  preside  exercise  a  very  benelLoial  influence  on  the 
native  clergy.  —  A  Latin  patriarchate  has  been  established  at 
Jerusalem,  and  there  is  an  apostolic  delegate  in  Beiriit. 

The  Protestants  have  been  converted  chiefly  through  the  agency 
of  the  different  missionaries.  Beiriit  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Amer- 
icans (p.  276),  whose  influence  is  greatest  among  the  Christians 
of  Central  Syria.  The  mission  in  Palestine  is  conducted  by  the  Eng- 
lish (Church  Mission  Society  and  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews)  and  the  Germans.  —  The  chief  re- 
proach directed  by  the  other  religious  communities  against  the  Prot- 
estants is  that  they  observe  no  fasta. 

The  Oriental  Jbws  are  of  several  different  classes*  The  Sephardim 
are  Spanish-Portuguese  Jews ,  who  immigrated  after  the  expulsion 
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of  the  Jews  from  Spain  under  Isabella  I. ;  most  of  them  now  speak 
Arabic,  though  some  still  speak  a  Spanish  patois.  The  Ashkenazim 
aie  from  Russia,  Galicia,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Germany,  and 
Holland,  and  speak  the  dialect  known  as  Yiddish.  These  again  are 
subdiYided  into  the  Peruahim  and  the  Chasiditn.  The  Jews  of  the 
East  have  retained  their  original  character  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  are  generally  tall  and  slender  in  stature.  They  liye  in  the  towns, 
generally  in  a  quarter  of  their  own. 

CoBtnmes  and  CuBtoms.  —  The  yarious  inhabitants  of  Syria 
are  differentiated  not  only  by  their  physical  characteristics  but  gen- 
erally also  by  their  costume.  The  traveller  will  soon  learn  to  distin- 
guish the  Jew  from  the  Christian  and  both  from  the  Muslim.  The 
Muslims  generally  wear  white  turbans  (Arab.  tarhHih')  with  a  gold 
thread  woven  in  the  material,  while  the  descendants  (?)  of  the  pro- 
phet wear  green  turbans.  The  Druses  (p.  Ixxifl)  wear  turbans  of 
snowy  whiteness.  The  peasants  and  Bedulns  generally  wear  merely 
a  coloured  cloth  over  their  heads  (kefftyeh)j  bound  with  a  cord  made 
of  wool  or  camels*  hair  Co^^l)-  The  Christians  in  the  towns  gen- 
erally wear  the  simple  red  fez,  or  sometimes  a  black  or  dark  turban. 
The  Jews  are  known  by  their  peculiar  side-locks  of  hair  and  broad- 
brimmed  felt  hats  or  turbans  of  dark  cloth.  The  Sephardim  wear 
black  turbans. 

The  traveller  will  often  have  occasion  to  observe  that  the  customs 
of  the  population  of  Syria,  especially  of  the  Muslims,  still  closely 
resemble  those  described  in  the  Bible. 

Circumcision  is  performed  on  boys  up  to  the  age  of  six  or  seven, 
or  even  later,  the  ceremony  being  attended  with  great  pomp.  The 
child  is  conducted  through  the  streets  on  a  handsomely  caparisoned 
horse,  the  procession  frequently  joining  some  bridal  party  in  order 
to  diminish  the  expense  of  the  proceedings.  The  boy  generally 
wears  a  turban  of  red  cashmere,  girls^  clothes  of  the  richest  poss- 
ible description,  and  conspicuous  female  ornaments  (especially 
gold  coins),  which  are  designed  to  attract  attention,  and  thus  avert 
the  evil  eye  from  his  person.  He  half  covers  his  face  with  an  em- 
broidered handkerchief;  and  the  barber  who  performs  the  operation 
and  a  noisy  troop  of  musicians  head  the  procession.  Two  or  more 
boys  are  frequently  thus  paraded  together. 

Girls  are  generally  married  in  their  12th  or  13th,  and  some- 
times as  early  as  their  10th  year.  The  man  in  search  of  a  bride 
employs  the  services  of  a  relative ,  or  of  women  whose  profession 
it  is  to  arrange  marriages,  and  he  never  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
his  bride  until  the  wedding-day,  except  when  the  parties  belong 
to  the  lowest  classes.  When  everything  is  arranged,  the  affianced 
bridegroom  has  to  pay  the  purchase -money.  Generally  speaking, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  sum,  the  amount  of  which  always  forms 
a  subject  of  lively  discussion,  is  paid  down,  while  one -third  is 
settled  upon  the  wife,  being  payable  on  the  death  of  the  husband, 
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01  on  Ms  divorcing  her  against  her  will.  The  marriage-contract  is 
now  complete.  Before  the  wedding  the  bride  is  conducted  in  gala 
attire  and  with  great  ceremony  to  the  bath.  This  procession  is  called 
^zeffet  el-hammdm\  It  is  headed  by  musicians  with  hautbois  and 
drums ;  these  are  followed  by  several  married  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  bride  in  pairs,  and  after  these  come  a  number  of  young  girls. 
The  bride  is  entirely  concealed  by  the  clothing  she  wears,  being 
usually  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  cashmere  shawl,  and 
wearing  on  her  head  a  small  cap  or  crown  of  pasteboard.  Another 
body  of  musicians  brings  up  the  rear.  The  hideous  shrieks  of  joy 
which  women  of  the  lower  classes  utter  on  the  occasion  of  any  sen- 
sational event  are  called  zctghdrtt.  The  bride  is  afterwards  conducted 
with  the  same  formalities  to  the  house  of  her  husband. 

The  ceremonies  observed  at  funerals  are  not  less  remarkable 
than  those  which  Attend  weddings.  If  the  death  occurs  in  the  morn- 
ing the  funeral  takes  place  the  same  day,  but  if  in  the  evening 
the  funeral  is  postponed  till  next  day.  The  body  is  washed  and 
mourned  over  by  the  family  and  the  professional  mourning-women 
(nedddbehsjf  thefiMh,  or  schoolmaster,  reads  several  stlrehs  of  the 
Kor&n  by  its  side ;  the  ears  and  nostrils  of  the  deceased  are  filled 
with  cotton;  the  body  is  then  enveloped  in  its  white  or  green 
winding-sheet,  and  is  at  length  carried  forth  in  solemn  procession. 
The  foremost  persons  in  the  cortdge  are  usually  several  poor,  and 
generally  blind,  men,  who  chant  the  creed  (p.  Ixv) ,  in  order  that 
the  deceased  may  have  the  words  ready  when  he  is  examined  by 
the  angels  Munkar  and  Nekir  on  the  first  night  after  his  inter- 
ment. The  bier  is  borne  by  friends.  After  $he  bier  come  the  fe- 
male relatives,  with  dishevelled  hair,  sobbing  aloud,  and  frequent- 
ly accompanied  by  professional  mourning -women  who  extol  the 
merits  of  the  deceased.  The  body  is  first  carried  into  the  mosque 
and  prayers  are  there  offered  on  its  behalf.  The  procession  then 
moves  towards  the  cemetery,  where  the  body  is  interred  in  such  a 
position  that  its  head  is  turned  towards  Mecca.  Another  custom 
peculiar  to  the  Muslims  is  that  the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  as 
strict  after  death  as  during  life.  In  family  vaults  one  side  is  set 
apart  for  the  men,  the  other  for  the  women  exclusively.  The  cata- 
falque bears  two  upright  columns  (thdhid)  of  stone.  On  one  of  these, 
over  the  head  of  the  body,  are  inscribed  texts  from  the  Kor^n  and 
the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased.  On  the  upper  extremity  is  re- 
presented the  turban  of  the  deceased,  which  shows  his  rank.  On 
festival  days  the  catafalque  is  adorned  with  flowers.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  female  relatives  frequently  remain  for  days  together  by  the 
tomb,  occupying  themselves  with  prayer  and  alms-giving.  As  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  accommodation  for  these  mourners,  it  became 
customary  to  construct  mausolea  vdth  subsidiary  apartments,  includ- 
ing apartments  for  the  family,  sebils  (p.  Ixxiv)  and  schools,  stabling 
for  the  horses,  a  residence  for  the  custodian,  and  other  conveniences. 
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V.  Doctrines  of  El-Isl&m. 

El-IsUm  is  the  most  extensively  disseminated  of  the  great  reli- 
gions and  its  power  is  still  on  the  increase. 

Mohammed  t  as  a  religious  teacher  took  up  a  position  hostile  to 
the  *age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism',  as  he  called  heathenism.  The 
revelation  which  he  believed  it  was  his  mission  to  impart  was, 
as  he  declared ,  nothing  new.  His  religion  was  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  all  men  being  supposed  by  him  to  be  born  Muslims, 
though  surrounding  circumstances  might  subsequently  cause  them 
to  fall  away  from  the  true  religion.  So  far  as  Mohammed  was 
acquainted  with  Judaism  and  Christianity,  he  disapproved  of  the 
rigour  of  their  ethics,  which  were  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  body  of 
mere  empty  forms,  while  he  also  rejected  their  dogmatic  teaching 
as  utterly  false.  Above  all  he  repudiated  whatever  seemed  to  him 
to  savour  of  polytheism,  including  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The 
Muslim  creed  is  embodied  in  the  words :  *There  is  no  God  but  God 
(Allah),  and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God'tt  (Id  i0ha  ill'  Alldh, 
wa  Miiiammedur-rasdlU'MhJ.  Everyone  is  bound  to  promulgate 
this  faith.  Practically,  however,  this  stringency  was  afterwards  re- 


t  Mohammed  ('the  praised'*,  or  'to  be  praised")  was  a  scion  on  the 
paternal  side  of  tlie  family  of  ffdthim.,  a  less  important  branch  of  the 
noble  family  of  Kweish,  who  were  settled  at  Mecca  and  were  custodians 
of  the  Ea<ba.  Hi's  father  'Abdalldh  died  shortly  before  his  birth  (about 
570).  In  his  sixth  year  his  mother  Amino  died.  The  boy  was  then  ed- 
ucated by  his  grandfather  ^Abd  a-MuitaUb^  and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter 
two  years  later,  by  his  uncle  Abu  Thlib.  Mohammed  for  a  time  acted  as 
a  shepherd  and  afterwards  he  undertook  commercial  journeys,  at  first  in 
company  with  his  uncle,  and  then,  when  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
in  the  service  of  the  widow  Khadl(ja,  who  became  his  first  wife.  On  one 
of  these  journeys  he  is  said  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Christian 
monk  Ba^tra  (p.  161)  at  Bosra. 

About  that  period  a  reaction  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Arabs  had 
set  in,  and  when  Mohammed  was  about  forty  years  of  age  he  too  was 
struck  with  the  vanity  of  idolatry.  He  honestly  believed  he  received  revela- 
tions from  heaven.  He  cannot  therefore  be  called  an  impostor.  A  dream 
which  he  had  on  Mt.  Hira  near  Mecca  gave  him  the  first  impulse,  and  he 
soon  began  with  ardent  enthusiasm  to  promulgate  monotheism  and  to  warn 
his  hearers  against  incurring  the  pains  of  hell.  His  new  doctrine  was 
called  lildm,  or  subjection  to  God.  At  first  he  made  converts  in  his  own 
family  only,  and  the  'Muslims'*  were  persecuted  by  the  Meccans.  Many 
of  them,  and  at  length  Mohammed  also  (622),  accordingly  emigrated  to 
Medina  (p.  Ixxiv),  where  the  new  religion  made  great  progress.  After  the 
death  of  Ehadtja  Mohammed  took  several  other  wives,  partly  from  polit- 
ical motives. 

He  now  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  Meccans ,  and  war  broke  out  in 
consequence.  He  was  victorious  at  Bedr  (624),  but  lost  the  battle  of  the 
tlhud  (.625).  His  military  campaigns  were  thenceforth  Incessant.  In  630 
the  Muslims  at  length  captured  the  town  of  Mecca,  and  the  idols  were 
destroyed.  Mohammed''s  health,  however,  had  been  completely  undermined 
by  his  unremitting  exertions  for  about  twenty-four  years;  he  died  on 
8th  June,  632,  at  Medina  and  was  interred  there. 

tt  Aliah  is  also  the  name  of  God  used  by  the  Jews  and  Christians^ 
who  speak  Arabic. 

Basdsssb's  Palestine  and  Syria.  4th  Edit.  e 
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laxed,  as  the  Muslims  found  themselves  obliged  to  enter  into  pacific 
treaties  with  nations  beyond  the  confines  of  Arabia.  A  distinction 
was  also  drawn  between  peoples  who  were  already  in  possession  of 
a  revelation,  such  as  Jews,  Christians,  and  Sabians,  and  idolaters, 
the  last  of  whom  were  to  be  rigorously  persecuted. 

The  foregoing  formula,  however,  contains  the  most  Important 
doctrine  only ;  for  the  Muslim  is  bound  to  believe  in  three  cardinal 
points:  (1)  God  and  the  angels,  (2)  written  revelation  and  the 
prophets,  and  (3)  the  resurrection,  judgment,  eternal  life,  and  pre- 
destination. 

(1).  God  and  the  Angels.  God  is  a  Spirit,  embracing  all 
perfection  within  Himself.  Ninety-nine  of  his  different  attributes 
were  afterwards  gathered  from  the  Koran,  and  these  now  form  the 
Muslim  rosary.  Great  importance  is  also  attached  to  the  fact  that 
the  creation  of  the  world  was  effected  by  a  simple  effort  of  the 
divine  will.  (God  said  *Let  there  be',  and  there  was.)  The  story  of 
the  creation  in  the  Koran  is  taken  from  the  Bible,  with  variations 
from  Rabbinical,  Persian,  and  other  sources.  God  first  created  his 
throne;  beneath  the  throne  was  water;  then  the  earth  was  formed.  In 
order  to  keep  the  earth  steady,  God  created  an  angel  and  placed  him 
on  a  huge  rock,  which  in  its  turn  rests  on  the  back  and  horns  of  the 
bull  of  the  world.  And  thus  the  earth  is  kept  in  its  proper  position. 

In  connection  with  the  creation  of  the  firmament  is  that  of  the 
Jinn  (demons),  beings  occupying  a  middle  rank  between  men 
and  angels,  some  of  them  believing,  others  unbelieving.  When  the 
jinn  became  arrogant,  an  angel  was  ordered  to  banish  them,  and  he 
accordingly  drove  them  to  the  mountains  of  Kaf  by  which  the  earth 
is  surrounded,  whence  they  occasionally  make  incursions.  Adam 
was  then  created  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  and  the  Muslims 
on  that  account  observe  Friday  as  their  Sabbath.  As  the  angel  who 
conquered  the  jinn  refused  to  bow  down  before  Adam,  he  was  exiled 
and  thenceforward  called  Iblis,  or  the  devil.  The  fall  of  man  is 
connected  with  Mecca  and  the  KaT)a;  Adam  was  there  reunited  to 
Eve ;  and  the  black  stone  derives  its  colour  from  Adam's  tears. 

The  Angels  are  the  bearers  of  God's  throne  and  execute  his  com- 
mands. They  also  act  as  mediators  between  God  and  men.  When 
a  Muslim  prays  it  will  be  observed  that  he  turns  his  face  at  the  con- 
clusion first  over  his  right  and  then  over  his  left  shoulder.  He 
thereby  greets  the  recording  angels  who  stand  on  each  side  of  every 
believer,  one  on  the  right  to  record  his  good,  and  one  on  the  left  to 
record  his  evil  deeds. 

While  there  are  legions  of  good  angels ,  who  differ  in  form,  but 
are  purely  ethereal  in  substance ,  there  are  also  innumerable  sa- 
tellites of  Satan,  who  seduce  men  to  error  and  teach  them  sorcery. 
They  endeavour  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  heaven,  to  prevent  which 
they  are  pelted  with  falling  stars  by  the  good  angels.  (This  last  is 
a  notion  of  very  great  antiquity.) 
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(2).  Written  Rbvblation  and  the  Prophets.  The  earliest  men 
"were  all  believers,  but  they  afterwards  fell  away  from  the  true  faith. 
A  revelation  therefore  became  necessary.  The  prophets  are  very 
numerous,  amounting  in  all,  it  is  said,  to  124,000;  but  their  ranks 
are  very  different.  They  are  free  from  all  gross  sins  and  are  endowed 
by  God  with  power  to  work  miracles,  which  power  forms  their  cre- 
dentials; nevertheless,  they  are  generally  disregarded.  The  great  pro- 
phets are  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mohammed. 

Abraham  (Ibr&him),  being  through  Ishmael  the  progenitor  of  the 
Arabs,  is  regarded  as  a  personage  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  in 
the  Kor^n,  as  in  the  Bible,  he  is  styled  the  'friend  of  God'  (comp. 
James  ii.  23).  Mohammed  himself  was  desirous  of  restoring  the 
'religion  of  Abraham' .  Abraham  was  represented  as  having  built 
the  Ka'ba,  where  his  footprints  are  still  shown.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  passages  in  the  Koran  is  in  SQreh  \i.  76,  where  Abraham 
is  represented  as  first  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God. 
His  father  was  a  heathen,  and  Nimrod  at  the  time  of  Abraham's 
birth  had  ordered  -all  new-bom  children  to  be  slain  (a  legend  ob- 
inously  borrowed  from  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem). 
Abraham  was  therefore  brought  up  in  a  cavern,  which  he  quitted  in 
his  fifteenth  year.  'And  when  the  darkness  of  night  came  over  him 
he  beheld  a  star  and  said  —  That  is  my  Lord ;  but  when  it  set,  he 
said  —  I  love  not  those  who  disappear.  Now  when  he  saw  the  moon 
rise,  he  said  again  —  This  is  my  Lord ;  but  when  she  also  set,  he 
exclaimed  —  Surely  my  Lord  has  not  guided  me  hitherto  that  I 
might  belong  to  erring  men.  Now  when  he.  saw  the  sun  rise,  he 
spake  again  —  That  is  my  Lord;  he  is  greater.  But  when  he  like- 
wise set,  he  exclaimed  —  0  people,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
what  ye  idolatrously  worship ;  for  I  turn  my  face  steadfastly  towards 
Him  who  created  heaven  and  earth  out  of  nothing;  and  I  belong 
not  to  those  who  assign  Him  partners !' 

In  the  story  of  Jesus  Mohammed  has  perpetrated  an  absurd  ana- 
chronism, Mary^being  confounded  with^Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses. 
Jesus  is  called  ^Jsd  in  the  Korin ;  but  Isa.is  properly  Esau,  a  name 
of  reproach  among  the  Jews ;  and  this  affords  us  an  indication  of  the 
source  whence  Mohammed  derived  most  of  his  information.  On  the 
other  hand,  Jesus  is  styled  the  *Word  of  God',  as  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.  A  parallel  is  also  drawn  in  the  Korsln  between  the  creation 
of  Adam  and  the  nativity  of  Christ;  like  Adam,  Jesus  is  said  to 
have  been  a  prophet  from  childhood,  and  to  have  wrought  miracles 
which  surpassed  those  of  all  other  prophets,  including  even  Mo- 
hammed himself.  He  proclaimed  the  Gospel ,  and  thus  confirmed 
the  Torah ;  but  in  certain  particulars  the  law  was  abrogated  by  him. 
Another  was  crucified  in  his  stead,  but  God  caused  Jesus  also  to 
die  for  a  few  hours  before  taking  him  up  into  heaven. 

The  position  which  Mohammed  occupies  in  his  own  religious 
system  is  also  of  interest.  Moses  and  Christ  prophesied  his  advent. 
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but  the  passages  concerning  him  in  the  Torah  and  Gospel  have  been 
suppressed.  He  is  the  promised  Paraclete,  the  Gomforter  (St.  John 
xiv.  16),  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets ;  but  he  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  entirely  free  from  minor  sins.  He  confirms  preyions  reve- 
lations, but  his  appearance  has  superseded  them.  His  vrhole  doctrine 
is  a  miracle,  and  it,  therefore,  does  not  require  to  be  confirmed  by 
special  miracles.  After  his  death,  however,  a  number  of  miracles 
were  attributed  to  him,  and  although  he  was  not  exactly  deified,  the 
position  assigned  to  him  is  that  of  the  principal  mediator  between 
God  and  man.  The  apotheosis  of  human  beings  is,  moreover,  an  idea 
foreign  to  the  Semitic  mind,  and  it  was  the  Persians  who  first  ele- 
vated 'All  and  the  imams  (literally  reciters  of  prayers)  who  suc- 
ceeded him  to  the  rank  of  supernatural  beings. 

The  Koran  itself  was  early  regarded  as  a  revelation  of  entirely 
supernatural  origin.  The  name  signifies  'rehearsal',  or  *  reading', 
and  the  book  is  divided  into  parts  called.  SHrehs.  The  first  revelation 
vouchsafed  to  the  prophet  took  place  in  the  'blessed  night'  in  the 
year  609.  With  many  interruptions  the  ^sending  down'  of  the 
Koran  extended  over  twenty-three  years,  until  the  whole  book, 
v^hich  had  already  existed  on  the  *well-preserved  table'  in  heaven, 
was  in  the  prophet's  possession.  During  the  time  of  the  'Abb^side 
khalifs  it  was  a  matter  of  the  keenest  controversy  whether  the  Koran 
was  created  or  uncreated.  The  earlier  or  Meccan  SArehs,  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  book  on  account  of  their  brevity,  are  characterized 
by  great  freshness  and  vigour  of  style.  They  are  in  rhyme,  but  only 
partially  poetic  in  form.  In  the  longer  Sfirehs  of  a  later  period  the 
style  is  more  studied  and  the  narrative  often  tedious.  The  Kor4n  is 
nevertheless  regarded  as  the  greatest  masterpiece  of  Arabic  litera- 
ture. The  prayers  of  the  Muslims  consist  almost  exclusively  of  pass- 
ages from  this  work,  although  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  its  real 
meaning.  Even  by  the  early  commentators  much  of  the  Koran  v^as 
imperfectly  understood,  for  Mohammed,  although  extremely  proud 
of  his  'Arabic  Book' ,  was  very  partial  to  the  use  of  all  kinds  of 
foreign  words.  The  translation  of  the  Koran  being  prohibited,  Per- 
sian, Turkish,  and  Indian  children  learn  it  entirely  by  rote. 

The  beet  English  translations  of  the  Korftn  are  those  of  B.  Sale  (1734; 
with  a  preliminary  discourse  and  copious  notes,  ed.  by  Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry, 
1882-86,  4  vols.,  and  also  obtainable  in  a  cheap  form);  Rodtoell  (London 
1861 ;  2nd  ed.,  1878)  ^  and  Palmer  (London,  1880).  See  also  Bir  William  Jft*tr, 
'The  Coran,  its  Composition  and  Teaching'  (1878)  \  T.  W.  Arnold^  'The  Preaching 
of  Islam'  (London,  1896). 

(3).  FuTUEB  Statb  and  Predestination.  That  the  main 
features  of  Mohammed's  teaching  on  these  points  have  been  borrow- 
ed from  the  Christians  is  shown  by  the  part  to  be  played  by  Christ 
at  the  Last  Day.  On  that  day  Christ  will  establish  El-IsUm  as  the 
religion  of  the  world.  "With  him  will  reappear  the  Mahdi,  the 
twelfth  Imlm  (p.  Ixxii),  and  the  beast  of  the  earth  (p.  Ixvi). 
The  end  of  all  things  will  begin  with  the  trunipet-blasts  of  the  angel 
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Asr^fil ;  the  first  of  these  blasts  will  kill  every  living  being ;  a  second 
win  awaken  the  dead.  Then  follows  the  Judgment;  the  righteous 
cross  to  Paradise  by  a  bridge  of  a  hair's  breadth,  while  the  wicked 
fall  from  the  bridge  into  the  abyss  of  hell  (p.  62).  Some  believe 
in  a  kind  of  limbo,  like  that  of  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  while 
others  maintain  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  proceed  directly  to  the 
gates  of  Paradise.  At  the  Judgment  every  man  is  judged  by  the 
books  of  the  recording  angels  (p.  Ixvi).  The  book  is  placed  in  the 
right  hand  of  the  good,  but  is  bound  in  the  left  hand  of  the  wicked 
behind  their  backs.  The  scales  in  which  good  and  evil  deeds  are 
weighed  play  an  important  part  in  deciding  the  soul's  fate,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  works  is  carried  so  far  that  it  is  believed 
works  of  supererogation  may  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  other  believers. 
The  demons  and  animals,  too,  must  be  judged.  Hell,  as  well  as 
heaven,  has  different  regions;  and  £1-Isldm  also  assumes  the 
existence  of  a  purgatory,  from  which  release  is  possible.  Paradise 
is  depicted  by  Mohammed,  in  consonance  with  his  thoroughly  sen- 
sual character,  as  a  place  of  entirely  material  delights. 

The  course  of  ail  events,  including  the  salvation  or  perdition 
of  every  individual ,  is ,  according  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the 
Korin,  absolutely  predestined;  although  several  later  sects  have 
endeavoured  to  modify  this  terrible  doctrine.  It  is  these  views, 
however,  which  give  rise  to  the  pride  of  the  Muslims.  By  virtue  of 
their  faith  they  regard  themselves  as  certainly  elect. 


In  the  second  place  the  KorUn  is  considered  to  contain,  not  only 
a  standard  of  ethics,  but  also  a  code  of  civil  law. 

The  MoBAi/iTY  of  El-IsUm  is  specially  adapted  to  the  character  of 
the  Arabs.  Of  duties  to  one's  neighbour  charity  and  hospitality  are 
the  most  highly  praised.  Frugality  is  another  virtue  of  the  Arabs, 
though  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  avarice  and  cupidity.  The  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor  is  lenient.  Lending  money  at  interest  is  for- 
bidden by  the  Korin,  but  is  nevertheless  largely  practised,  the 
usual  rate  in  Syria  being  12  per  cent.  The  prohibition  against 
eating  unclean  animals,  such  as  swine,  is  based  on  ancient  custo- 
mary law.  Whether  Mohammed  prohibited  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  merely  because,  as  we  learn  from  pre-islamic  poets,  drunken 
carouses  were  by  no  means  Infrequent,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
"Wine,  however,  and  even  brandy,  are  largely  consumed  by  the 
upper  classes,  especially  the  Turks. 

Although  Polygamy  is  sanctioned,  every  Muslim  being  permit- 
ted to  have  four  wives  at  a  time,  yet  among  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation monogamy  is  far  more  frequent,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
providing  for  several  wives  and  the  danger  of  the  utter  destruction 
of  domestic  peace,  unless  the  husband  can  a£Ford  to  assign  thei 
separate  houses.  Polygamy  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  anciei 
Oriental  view  that  women  are  creatures  of  an  inferior  order;  hem 
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the  Muslims  even  dislike  to  see  women  praying  oi  occupying  them- 
selyes  with  religion.  The  practice  of  wearing  Toils  dates  from  the 
remotest  antiquity  (Gen.  xxnr.  65 ;  Isaiah  in.  23) :  A  man  may  not 
see  any  woman  unveiled  except  his  own  wife,  female  relatives,  and 
female  slaves.  An  Oriental  lady  would,  indeed,  regard  it  as  an  affront 
to  be  called  on  to  mingle  in  society  with  the  same  freedom  as  Euro- 
pean ladies.  Even  in  the  Christian  churches  the  place  for  women 
is  often  separated  from  the  men's  seats  by  a  railing.  The  peasant 
and  Beduin  women,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  seen  unveiled. 
The  ease  with  which  El-Isllm  permits  divorce  is  due  to  Mohammed's 
personal  proclivities.  A  single  word  from  the  husband  suffices  to 
banish  the  wife  from  his  house,  but  she  retains  the  dowry  (p.  Ixiii} 
which  she  has  received  from  her  husband.  The  children  are  brought 
up  in  great  subjection  to  their  parents. 

The  repetition  of  Prayers  (8ala)  five  times  daily  forms  one  of 
the  chief  occupations  of  faithful  Muslims :  (1)  Maghreb,  a  little  after 
sunset;  (2) '>4«M,  nightfall;  (3)  8ubh,  daybreak;  (4)  Duhr,  mid- 
day; (5)  'i4«r,  afternoon.  These  periods  of  prayer  also  serve  to  mark 
the  divisions  of  the  day ;  they  are  proclaimed  .by  the  Mu^eddins  (or 
muezzins)  from  the  minarets  of  the  mosques :  Alldhu  akbcur  (three 
times) ;  ashhadu  anna  Id  ildha  iU-Alldhy  anna  Muhammedur^rasiUu-' 
lldh  (twice);  hayyd  ^alas-sald  (twice);  i.e.  *  Allah  is  great;  I  testify 
that  there  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of 
Allah ;  come  to  prayer'.  This  call  to  prayer  sometimes  also  rever- 
berates thrillingly  through  the  stillness  of  night.  —  The  duty  of 
washing  before  prayer  is  a  sanitary  institution,  and  tanks  are  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  in  the  court  of  every  mosque  (p.  Ixxiii).  In 
the  desert  the  faithful  are  permitted  to  use  sand  for  this  religious 
ablution. 

The  person  praying  must  remove  his  shoes  or  sandals  and  turn 
his  face  towards  Mecca,  as  the  Jews  and  some  of  the  Christian  sects 
turn  towards  Jerusalem  or  towards  the  East.  The  worshipper 
begins  by  holding  his  hands  to  the  lobes  of  his  ears,  then  a  little 
below  his  girdle ,  and  he  interrupts  his  recitations  from  the  Koran 
by  certain  prostrations  in  a  given  order.  The  Muslims  frequently 
recite  as  a  prayer  the  first  SCkreh  of  the  Kor&n,  one  of  the  shortest, 
which  is  used  as  we  employ  the  Lord's  prayer.  It  is  called  el-f&tiha 
(Hhe  commencing'),  and  is  to  the  following  effect :  —  *In  the  name 
of  God,  the  merciful  and  gracious.  Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of 
creatures,  the  merciful  and  gracious,  the  Prince  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  Thee  we  serve,  and  to  Thee  we  pray  for  help ;  lead  us  in  the 
right  way,  the  way  of  those  to  whom  Thou  hast  shown  mercy,  upon 
whom  no  wrath  resteth,  and  who  go  not  astray.   Amen'. 

Another  important  duty  of  the  believer  is  to  observe  the  Fast 
of  the  month  Ramaddn  (p.  Ixxiv).  From  daybreak  to  sunset  eating 
and  drinking  are  absolutely  prohibited,  and  the  devout  even  scru- 
pulously avoid  swallowing  their  saliva.    The  fast  is  for  the  most  part 
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ligoionsly  observed,  but  prolonged  nocturnal  repasts  afford  some 
compensation.  When  the  fast  of  Rama^^n  falls  in  summer  much 
suffering  is  caused  by  thirst.  The  ^Lesser  Beiram'  follows  Bama^in. 

The  PiiiOBiHAOB  TO  Mecca,  which  every  Muslim  is  bound  to 
undertake  once  in  his  life,  is  also  deserving  of  mention.  In  Syria 
the  chief  body  of  pilgrims  starts  from  Damascus  in  the  mouth  Dhu*l- 
l^'deh  and  follows  the  pilgrimage-route  (p.  157)  to  Meoca  by  Medina. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca  the  pilgrims  undress,  laying  aside 
even  their  headgear ,  and  put  on  aprons  and  a  piece  of  cloth  over 
the  left  shoulder.  They  then  perform  the  circuit  of  the  KaT)a,  kiss 
the  black  stone,  hear  the  sermon  on  Mt.  'Arafat  near  Mecca,  pelt 
Satan  with  siones  in  the  valley  of  Mina,  and  conclude  their  pil- 
grimage with  a  great  sacrificial  feast  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month 
Dhu'l-^iidjeh  ('pilgrimage  month';  p.lxxiv).  On  the  day  when  this 
takes  place  at  Mecca,  sheep  are  slaughtered  and  a  festival  called  the 
Oreat  Beiram  is  observed  throughout  all  the  Mohammedan  countries. 

The  Wo&SHip  OF  Saints  was  inculcated  at  an  early  period.  The 
tomb  of  Mohammed  at  Medina  and  that  of  his  grandson  Hosein  at 
Kerbeli  became  particularly  famous  (p,  409).   Comp.  p.  Ixxiv. 

Most  of  the  Islamic  Litebatuhb  and  Scibnob  is  connected  with 
the  Kor&n  (p.  Ixviii).  Works  were  written  at  an  early  period  dwelling 
upon  every  possible  shade  of  interpretation  of  the  obscure  passages 
in  the  Koran,  and  collections  were  made  of  the  verbal  utterances  of 
Mohammed.  Grammar,  too,  was  at  first  studied  solely  in  con- 
neetion  with  the  Koran.  The  historical  writings  of  the  Arabs  show 
no  sense  of  the  evolution  of  cause  and  result,  but  consist  simply  of 
a  collection  of  isolated  traditions.  The  prodigious  mass  of  litera- 
ture which  was  soon  produced  consisted  mainly  of  theological  and 
legal  works,  both  founded  exclusively  upon  the  sacred  volume. 
To  this  day  many  books  are  written  in  the  same  pompous  and  un- 
scientific spirit,  but  there  are  also  traces  of  a  more  enlightened  in- 
tellectual life.  Of  late  years  some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
supersede  the  ancient  law  and  to  introduce  a  modern  European 
system.  Printing  was  hardly  known  in  the  Orient  before  the  19th 
cent,  but  is  now  contributing  largely  to  the  spread  of  culture.  The 
most  important  printing-offices  are  at  Beiidt  and  Bi^Ul^  (near  Cairo). 

With  regard  to  theological,  legal,  and  still  more  to  ritualistic 
questions,  El-Islam  abounds  in  dissension.  Even  the  orthodox  be*- 
lievers  or  Sunnitbs  (from  Sunna ,  tradition)  are  divided  into  four 
schools  or  sects:  the  HanefiteSf  the  Shdfe'iteSy  the  MdlekiteSy  and  the 
JSambaUUSj  who  are  named  after  their  respective  founders.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  may  be  mentioned  the  schools  of  Free  Thinkers  who 
sprang  up  at  an  early  period,  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  Greek 
philosophy,  but  did  not  attain  any  great  importance. 

MysHeism  and  A$ceticism  were  also  largely  developed  among  pro- 
fessors of  El-Islam,  their  ends  being  knowledge  of  god  through  in- 
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tuition  and  his  propitiation  through  self-mottiflcation.  The  Koran 
teaches  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things  and  dwells  on  the  more  ter- 
rible aspects  of  the  Deity.  The  mystic  love  of  God  was  the  great 
shibboleth  of  believers.  The  mystics  (SUft)  interpret  many  texts  of 
the  Korlln  allegorically,  and  this  system  therefore  frequently  degen- 
erated into  Pantheism.  It  was  by  mystics  who  still  remained  within 
the  pale  of  El-IsUm  (such  as  the  famous  Ibn  el-' Arab!,  born  in 
1164)  that  the  Order*  of  Dervishes  (Dano^hj  plural  Dardwtsh)  were 
founded.  In  the  beginning  great  thinkers  and  poets  (the  Persians 
Sa'di  and  HSflz  for  example)  joined  the  movement,  but  nowadays 
the  dervishes  have  degenerated,  the  soul  has  departed  and  nothing 
remains  but  the  external  mechanism,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
methods  of  throwing  oneself  into  ecstasy  and  rendering  the  body 
insusceptible  to  external  impressions.  The  dervishes,  however,  as 
well  as  insane  persons,  are  still  highly  respected  by  the  people,  by 
whom  they  are  reputed  to  be  able  to  work  miracles. 

About  the  end  of  the  18th  century  a  reaction  against  the  abuses 
of  El-Islam  sprang  up  in  Central  Arabia.  The  Wahahis,  named 
after  their  founder  ^Abd  el-WahMh,  endeavoured  to  restore  the  reli- 
gion to  its  original  purity ;  they  destroyed  all  tombs  of  saints,  in- 
cluding even  those  of  Mohammed  and  Hosein,  as  objects  of  super- 
stitious reverence ;  they  sought  to  restore  the  primitive  simplicity 
of  the  prophet's  code  of  morals ;  and  they  even  forbade  the  smoking 
of  tobacco.  The  whole  of  this  movement  may  be  regarded,  in  its 
political  aspect,  as  a  protest  against  the  Turkish  regime,  the  Turks 
being  far  more  to  blame  than  the  Arabs  for  the  deplorable  degen- 
eracy of  the  East.  Had  not  Mohammed  'Ali  (p.  Ixxxv)  deemed  it 
his  interest  to  suppress  them,  their  influence  would  have  been  far 
more  widely  extended  than  it  now  is. 

Among  the  Muslim  Sects  or  Djssentbrs  the  most  powerful  are 
the  ShVites  (from  shfa^  *sect*).  They  assigned  to  'Ali,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Mohammed,  a  rank  equal  or  even  superior  to  that  of  the  pro- 
phet himself;  they  regarded  him  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  aAd 
believed  in  the  divine  mission  of  the  Im^ms  descended  from  'All. 
El-Mahdi,  the  last  of  these,  is  believed  by  them  not  to  have  died, 
but  to  be  awaiting  in  concealment  the  coming  of  the  last  day.  The 
Shi'ites  are  extremely  fanatical,  refusing  even  to  eat  in  the  society 
of  persons  of  a  different  creed.  The  Persians  are  all  Shfites.  In 
Syria  the  Metdwileh  are  the  chief  representatives  of  Sht'itism.  They 
possess  villages  in  N.  Palestine  and  in  Lebanon  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Horns,  and  even  farther  to  the  N.,  and  have  a  very  bad 
reputation  as  thieves  and  assassins.  In  isolated  communities  among 
the  Nosairiyeh  Mts.  is  found  the  similar  sect  of  the  Jsmcftlians^  who 
derive  their  name  from  Ism&tl,  the  sixth  of  the  imSlms  (latter  half 
of  the  8th  cent.),  and  are  identical  with  the  notorious  Assassins 
(literally  *hemp-smokers',  p.  Ixxxii)  of  the  middle  ages.  Their  reli- 
Mon  consisted  of  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  ancient  heathen  super- 
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Btltion,  misapprehended  Greek  philosophy,  early  Persian  dualism, 
the  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  even  materialism. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  it  except  mere  mystic  mummery,  without 
any  solid  foundation  of  principle.  —  The  Nosairtyehj  who  made  their 
appearance  as  early  as  the  10th  cent,  of  our  era,  and  were  originally 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  appear  also  to  have  retained 
many  of  the  heathen  superstitions  of  ancient  Syria ;  hut  they  also 
celehrate  a  species  of  Eucharist  and  possess  certain  religious  hooks. 
When  praying  they  turn  towards  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  at 
morning  and  evening.  They  inhabit  the  so-called  Nosairiyeh  Mts. 
in  N.  Syria,  where  they  live  by  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding.  — 
From  the  same  chaos  of  superstition  emanated  the  religion  of  the 
Druses.  The  khalif  Hakim  BiamrilUh  (996-1020;  p.  Ixxxii)  having 
declared  himself  in  Egypt  to  be  an  incarnation  of 'Ali  (p.  Ixxii),  his 
doctrine,  together  with  that  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  was  widely 
promulgated  in  Southern  Lebanon  (W&di  et-Teim).  Another  sectary, 
called  Hamza,  reduced  the  new  religion  to  a  system.  Thus  the 
Druses,  though  for  centuries  they  have  held  themselves  aloof  from 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Syria,  are  not  a  foreign  race,  but  of  mixed 
Syrian  and  Arabian  origin,  the  ancient  Syrian  element  decidedly 
predominating.  They  describe  themselves  as  Muwahhid'inf  i.c.  uni- 
tarians. They  believe  that  God  has  occasionally  manifested  himself 
in  human  form,  his  last  incarnation  having  taken  place  in  the  person 
of  Hikim.  This  Hakim  will  one  day  return,  found  a  vast  empire, 
and  convert  the  whole  world  to  the  Druse  religion.  The  Druses 
possess  numerous  religious  writings.  The  initiated  abjure  tobacco- 
smoking.  The  Druses  are  generally  a  hospitable  and  amiable  race ; 
they  are  noted  and  feared  for  their  bravery,  and  were  it  not  for  their 
internal  dissensions  they  would  often  have  proved  most  formidable 
enemies  to  the  Turkish  government.  Their  princely  families  have 
from  an  early  age  been  too  ambitious  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  any  one  of  their  own  number.  For  the  modern  history  of  the 
Dlruses,  see  p.  288. 

The  MosauBS,  or  Muslim  places  of  worship,  may  be  divided 
into  two  leading  classes :  (1)  those  of  rectangular  form,  the  court 
being  surrounded  by  Arcades  of  columns  or  pillars ;  (2)  those  whose 
court,  rectangular  or  cruciform,  is  surrounded  by  Closed  Spaces,  — 
The  name  Jdmf  is  applied  to  the  large,  or  cathedral  mosques,  in 
which  sermons  (Khutha)  are  preached  on  Fridays  and  prayers  are 
offered  up  for  the  sovereign  of  the  country.  The  general  term  for  a 
place  of  worship  is  Mesjid,  even  when  it  consists  of  a  single  cham- 
ber (Musalld)  only. 

Every  jamf  possesses  a  court  of  considerable  size,  generally  un- 
covered, called  the  Fasha  or  8ahn  el-Jdmfy  in  the  centre  of  which 
ia  the  fountain  for  the  ablutions  (Hanaftyeh)  prescribed  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion.    Adjoining  the  E.  side  of  the  court  is  the 
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Maks'draj  containing  the  sacred  vessels ,  and  covered  with  carpets 
or  mats  (Hastreh).  The  maVsiira  contains :  (1)  The  Mihrdbf  or  recess 
for  prayer,  turned  towards  Mecca  (Kibla);  (2)  The  Mimbat^  or  pul- 
pit, to  the  right  of  the  mihrab,  from  which  the  Khattb  preaches  to 
the  faiUiful ;  (3)  The  Kursi  (plur.  Kerdsi)^  or  desk,  on  which  the 
Koran  lies  open  during  divine  service  (at  other  times  the  Korin  is 
kept  in  a  cabinet  set  apart  for  the  purpose);  (4)  The  Dikkth,  a 
podium  placed  on  columns  and  enclosed  by  a  low  railing,  from 
which  the  Moballigh  (assistants  of  the  kha^ib)  repeat  the  words  of 
the  Koran  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  a  distance ;  (5)  Various 
lamps  and  lanterns  (Kanddtl  and  FdnHs). 

Adjacent  to  the  ma^silra  usually  rises  the  monument  of  the 
founder  of  the  mosque,  and  by  the  principal  entrance  is  the  Sebtl 
(fountain)  with  the  Medreaeh  (school).  These  fountains  are  often 
richly  adorned  with  marble  and  surrounded  by  handsome  bronze  rail- 
ings. At  the  side  of  the  sa^^u  el-jlmf  is  another  and  smaller  court, 
with  a  basin  in  the  centre  and  niches  along  the  walls.  The  worshipper 
generally  enters  this  court  before  proceeding  to  the  sa^n  el-jamf . 

Everywhere  are  found  the  Chapels  op  Saints  (p.  Ixxi),  called 
Kubbeh  (dome),  Makdm  (standing-place),  Mtsdr  (place  of  pilgrimage), 
or  Weli  (tomb  of  a  saint),  and  usually  not  more  than  13-20  ft.  square. 
They  are  often  quite  empty.  The  believer  performs  his  devotions 
at  the  grated  window.  The  curious  custom  of  suspending  on  these 
chapels,  as  well  as  on  sacred  trees,  shreds  torn  from  one's  clothing 
as  a  token  of  veneration  or  seal  of  a  vow,  is  of  very  ancient  origin. 
In  Syria  almost  every  village  has  its  weli,  venerated  alike  by  Mus- 
lims, Christians,  and  Jews.  Objects  deposited  in  it  are  safe  from 
theft. 

The  Muslim  Calendar  begins  with  July  16th  in  the  year 
622  A.D.,  this  being  the  date  of  the  Hegira,  or  Flight  of  Mohammed 
from  Mecca  to  "Medina  (p.  Ixv).  The  Muslim  year  is  a  purely  lunax 
year  of  12  months :  Moharrem,  '?«/'<**•»  5a6^'  el-Auwal,  Bah¥  et-Tdni, 
Jemdd  el-Auwalj  Jemdd  et-Tdrdj  Rejebj  Sha'bdn^  Ramadan,  Shau- 
wdlj  DhuH^ka^dehj  Dhu'l-hidjeh,  Each  of  the  odd-numbered  months 
contains  29  days,  each  of  the  even-numbered  months  30  days.  There 
are  thus  354  days  in  the  year,  or  355  in  leap  year,  11  of  which  occur 
in  each  cycle  of  30  years.  In  the  course  of  33  years,  each  mouth  makes 
a  complete  circuit  of  the  seasons.  On  Feb.  25th,  1906,  began  the 
year  1324  of  the  Hegira. 

In  order  approximately  to  convert  a  year  of  our  era  into  one  of  the 
Maslim  era,  subtract  622,  divide  the  remainder  by  33,  and  add  the  quotient 
to  the  dividend.  Conversely,  a  year  of  the  Mohammedan  era  is  converted, 
into  one  of  the  Christian  era  by  dividing  it  by  33,  subtracting  the  quotient 
from  it,  and  adding  622  to  the  remainder. 
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TI.  History  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 

The  name  Syria  is  derived  from  the  early  Babylonian  Surij  and 
about  3000  B.C.  denoted  the  territory  between  the  Median  Mts.  on 
the  E.,  the  Halys  and  Taurns  on  the  W.,  Babylonia  on  the  S.E.,  . 
and.  Armenia  on  the  N.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  'Assyria',  although 
the  Assyrian  empire  was  for  a  time  practically  co-extensive  with 
Suri.  Later  the  name  was  extended  southwards  to  the  present  Syria. 

From  the  very  earliest  period  of  history  the  inhabitants  belonged 
to  the  so-called  Semites^  a  group  of  peoples  sharply  defined  by  their 
languages,  which  are  allied  and  very  similar  in  character  to  Hebrew. 
By  dint  of  repeated  immigrations  from  Arabia  the  Semites  gradually 
spread  themselves  over  all  Syria.  The  so-called  *Oanaanitish'  immi- 
gration is  the  oldest  that  we  know  of  with  any  certainty,  its  earliest 
wave  including  the  Phoenicians,  who  penetrated  farthest  to  the  W. 
Following  the  example  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  the  tribes  who  settled  in  the  interior  to  the  W.  of*  Jordan  by 
the  collective  name  of  CanaaniteSy  though  they  are  probably  more 
correctly  specified  by  the  older  biblical  writers  as  Amorites,  At  a 
later  date  seven  tribes  are  detailed :  Hittites,  Oanaanites,  Amorites, 
Girgazites,  Perizzites,  Jebusites,  and  Hivites.  The  last  group  of 
these  ^Canaanitish'  immigrants  consists  of  the  tribes  mentioned  as 
Khabiri  (i,e.  Hebrews)  on  the  tablets  found  at  Tell  el-'Amarna  (see 
below),  which  included  the  Israelites  who  had  penetrated  into  the 
country  W.  of  the  Jordan,  the  MoaUtes,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  Ammonites^  whose  territory  lay  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  ('Gilead'), 
and  the  Edomites,  who  occupied  the  region  of  the  'Araba  (p.  175) 
as  far  as  the  bay  of  'Akaba  (Elath),  and  the  mountains  of  Seir. 
The  Ganaanitish  immigration  was  followed  by  the  'Aramaic'.  Under 
the  kings  of  Israel  the  Aramaeans  were  already  settled  in  Lebanon 
and  in  the  N.  part  of  the  country  E.  of  Jordan,  whence  they  pene- 
trated ever  farther  to  the  S.  —  Among  the  non-Semitic  races  in 
Palestine  were  the  HitiiUs,  called  Kheta  by  the  Egyptians,  who 
camo  firom  the  kingdom  of  Khatti.  in  Asia  Minor,  and  had  already 
reached  the  N.  boundary  of  Palestine  (comp.  p.  xlviii)  at  the  time 
the  letters  of  Tell  el-Amarna  (see  below)  were  written.  The  Philis- 
tines (comp.  p.  119)  were  another  non- Semitic  tribe. 

For  a  long  period  Palestine  and  a  large  part  of  Syria  were  de- 
pendent upon  Egypt.  The  country  was  governed  by  tributary  prin- 
ces, on  whose  relation  to  the  Pharaohs  a  surprising  light  was  cast 
by  a  large  number  of  clay  tablets  with  letters,  written  by  these 
princes  about  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.  B.C.,  which  were  found 
among  the  ruins  at  Tell  el-'Amarna  in  Egypt  in  1387.  These 
letters  are  written  in  the  Babylonian  language  and  in  cuneiform 
characters,  which  shows  how  entirely,  in  spite  of  the  political 
suzerainty  of  Egypt,  Palestine  (and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  Near 
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East)  lay  under  the  influence  of  Babylonian  culture.  A  'king'  of 
Vruaalim  (Jerusalem)  is  mentioned  among  these  princes,  and  the 
names  of  numerous  towns  are  given.  The  list  of  cities  overthrown  by 
Thutmosis  III.,  insorihed  on  the  pylons  of  the  temple  at  Kamak,  men- 
tions 118  names  of  places  in  Palestine,  and  the  Papyrus  Anastasi  I. 
mentions  38  places  in  Palestine  and  10  more  to  the  N.  of  Tyre. 

The  leader  of  the  Isbaelitbs  at  the  time  when  they  combined 
in  a  tribal  league  and  pushed  forward  into  the  country  on  the  E.  of 
the  Jordan,  was  Mosbs,  to  whom  they  owed  the  basis  of  a  further 
uniform  political  and  religious  development.  Their  settlement  in 
the  country  W.  of  the  Jordan  was  effected  very  slowly,  partly  by 
force  of  arms,  partly  by  peaceful  assimilation  with  the  Ganaatiites, 
who  at  that  time  occupied  a  much  higher  plane  of  culture  than  the 
Israelites.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  Israelites  are  represented  as 
divided  into  12  tribes,  several  of  which,  however,  became  merged 
in  others  in  historical  times ;  thus  the  villages  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
afterwards  belonged  to  Judah,  while  the  tribe  of  Levi  never  possessed 
any  territory  of  its  own.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately 
the  districts  of  the  individual  tribes,  as  they  were  subject  to  many 
variations.  The  boundaries  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  repre- 
sent merely  a  later  theory.  —  The  central  position  was  occupied  by 
the  powerful  tribe  of  Joseph  (Ephraim  and  the  Half  Tribe  of  Manas- 
seh).  Close  to  these  was  the  tribe  of  Benjamin^  while  the  country 
to  the  S.  was  occupied  by  Judah,  a  tribe  equal  in  power  to  Joseph. 
Jssachar  occupied  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  extending  to  the  Jordan. 
Still  farther  to  the  N.  lay  the  territory  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali,  and 
on  the  coast  that  of  Asher.  The  territory  of  Dan  lay  isolated  in  the 
extreme  N.  The  S.  portion  of  the  country  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan 
was  occupied  by  Reuben^  whose  territory,  however,  was  gradually 
conquered  by  the  Moabites.  Similarly  Oad  (farther  to  the  N.)  and 
particularly  the  Half  Tribe  of  Manasseh  in  Bashan  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  defending  themselves  against  the  incursions  of  their  neigh- 
bours. According  to  the  oldest  historical  document,  the  Song  of 
Deborah  (Judges  v),  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  numbered 
40,000,  which  would  imply  a  total  population  of  about  160,000  Is- 
raelites. The  estimates  of  later  writers  are  all  exaggerated.  The 
sole  bond  of  union  between  the  tribes  at  the  so-called  Pbbiod  op 
THE  Judges  was  the  common  veneration  of  the  national  deity  Yahweh 
(so  the  name  should  be  pronounced,  and  not  Jehovah),  to  whom 
corresponded  Ba'al,  the  national  god  of  the  Canaanites.  Both  were 
worshipped  on  the  *high  places*,  and  for  this  reason  the  later  Hebrew 
historians  regard  the  worship  of  the  high  places  as  idolatry. 

The  severe  contests  of  the  Israelites  with  their  W.  neighbours, 
the  Philistines,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Kingdom 
under  one  sceptre.  The  *seer'  Samuel  discovered  the  right  man  for 
monarch  in  Saul  of  Benjamin.  The  jealousy  of  the  tribes,  however, 
seriously  interfered  with  the  stability  of  this  administration. 
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The  Judean  hero  David  successfully  contested  the  soYeieignty 
i¥ith  the  royal  house  of  Benjamin.  At  first  the  captain  of  a  band 
of  freebooters,  and  afterwards  a  vassal  of  the  Philistines  and  *King' 
of  Ziklag,  David  succeeded,  on  Saul's  death,  in  making  himself 
prince  of  Judah.  But  it  was  not  till  after  the  murder  of  Ishbosheth, 
the  son  of  Saul,  and  his  able  general  Abner  that  he  succeeded  in 
extending  his  sway  over  the  other  tribes.  Under  David  the  kingdom 
attained  its  greatest  extent.  He  made  the  town  of  Jebus  (p.  24)  his 
capital,  delivered  the  country  from  the  Philistines  by  his  victory  in 
the  valley  of  Rephaim,  humbled  the  Moabites,  Edomites,  and  Am- 
monites, the  ancient  enemies  of  Israel,  and  placed  Damascus  under 
tribute.  In  internal  affairs  he  was  successful  in  suppressing  the 
conspiracy  of  his  son  Absalom  and  the  revolt  of  the  N.  provinces. 
He  introduced  an  organized  scheme  of  administration,  regulated  the 
fiscal  system,  and  created  a  small  standing  army. 

The  government  of  Solomon  contributed  still  more  to  develop 
the  reso"urces  of  the  country.  He  fortified  Jerusalem  and  erected 
a  magnificent  palace  and  imposing  temple  (p.  51).  His  reign  seems 
also  to  have  seen  the  beginning  of  the  Israelites'  successful  adoption 
of  the  richer  culture  of  the  Oanaanites  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 
Intercourse  with  neighbouring  nations,  especially  with  Egypt,  be- 
came more  active.  After  a  brief  period  of  prosperity,  however,  the 
decline  of  the  empire  began.  Damascus  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Israelites,  Edom  revolted,  and  dissensions  sprang  up  in  the  interior. 
On  the  death  of  Solomon  his  kingdom  was  dismembered. 

•First  Shechem  and  then  Tirzah  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  or  Kingdom  of  Israel,  by  Jeroboam  I.,  but  the 
seat  of  government  was  afterwards  removed  to  Samaria  by  Ombi. 
Owing  \o  the  constant  discord  and  jealousy  which  disquieted  the  rival 
kingdoms ,  as  well  as  their  internal  dissensions,  they  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  encroachments  of  their  neighbours.  The  princes  of  Da- 
mascus undertook  several  successful  campaigns  against  the  northern 
kingdom,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Jbboboam  II.  (B.C. 
783  et  seq.)  that  the  kingdom  attained  to  considerable  dimensions. 
From  this  periocl  dates  the  stele  of  King  Mesha  of  Moab,  the  most 
ancient  monument  bearing  a  Semitic  inscription  yet  discovered. 

By  the  middle  of  the  8th  cent,  the  Assyrians  had  succeeded  in 
making  serious  encroachments  upon  the  northern  kingdom,  and  it 
was  only  with  their  assistance  that  Kino  Ahaz  of  Judah  succeeded 
in  defending  himself  against  Israel -and  Syria.  He,  as  well  as  his 
successor  Hbzekiah,  paid  tribute  to  the  Assyrians.  In  722  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  was  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  sent  to  the  East,  and 
colonists  substituted  for  them.  In  spite  of  the  warnings  of  Isaiah, 
Hezekiah  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Sennacherib  of  Assyria  proceeded  to  attack  the 
allies.  The  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  however,  was  prevented  by  the 
well-known  incident  of  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army. 
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Meanwhile  the  worship  of  Yahweh  was  essentially  advanced  hy 
the  writini^  of  Amos,  Hosea,  Micahj  Jsaiahy  Jeremiah^  and  other 
prophets.  The  advance  consisted  mainly  in  loftier  ideas  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  nature  of  the  Deity,  leading  to  the  conception  of 
Yahweh  as  the  God,  not  merely  of  Israel,  but  of  the  whole  world. 
This  was  a  hasis  on  which  the  religion  of  Israel  could  be  preserved 
and  developed  amid  the  coming  troubles.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  the  religion  of  Israel  is  the  central- 
ization of  the  worship  of  Yahweh  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Josiah 
(623  B.C.),  a  movement  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  the  new 
book  of  the  law,  Deuteronomy. 

At  length,  in  597,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  virtually  destroyed, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  off  King  Jbhoiakim  with  10,000  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  including  the  prophet  Ezokiel,  to  Babylon. 
A  revolt  by  the  last  king  Zbdekiah  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  in  586  and  a  second  deportation  of  its  inhabitants.  Soon 
after  this  many  Jews,  and  Jeremiah  among  them,  migrated  to  Egypt. 

During  the  captivity,  besides  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  there 
flourished  also  the  sublime  anonymous  prophet  who  wrote  chap- 
ters 40-66  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  In  the  year  538  Cyrus,  after  hav- 
ing conquered  Babylon,  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  native 
country.  Only  some  of  these,  however,  availed  themselves  of  this 
permission,  and  the  new  Jewish  State  was  wholly  comprized  within 
the  ancient  limits  of  Judah.  The  erection  of  the  new  Temple,  which 
had  long  been  obstructed  by  the  neighbouring  nations,  was  at  length 
promoted  by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (516).  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  established  a  set  fonn  of  ritual,  following  Ezekiel  and  the 
priestly  legislation  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers.  The  Idumdeans  or 
Edomites  established  themselves  in  S.  Jud»a  and  Hebron.  The 
NabataeanSy  an  Arabian  tribe,  which  had  settled  at  Petra  as  early  as 
B.C.  300,  supplanted  the  Edomites  in  the  S.E.  of  Palestine.  They 
conquered  the  territory  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  and  even  penetrated 
farther  north.  The  central  districts  were  colonized  by  Cuthseans, 
from  whom,  and  also  from  the  remains  of  the  earlier  population, 
descended  the  Samaritans^  who  erected  a  sanctuary  of  their  own  on 
Mt.  Gerizim. 

The  Macbdonian  Supremacy  began  in  332,  but  after  Alexan- 
der's death  Palestine  became  the  scene  of  the  wars  between  the 
*Diadochi',  as  his  successors  were  called.  Greek  culture  soon  made 
rapid  progress  in  Syria,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  ruins  of  Grapco- 
Roman  theatres,  the  relics  of  temples,  the  inscriptions,  and  coins. 
The  Jews  adhered  most  steadfastly  of  all  to  their  traditions.  But, 
in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  the  Aramaic  language  gradually  began  to  sup- 
plant the  Hebrew.  Greek  also  came  into  frequent  use  among  the  cul- 
tivated classes,  and  in  Egypt  the  sacred  books  were  translated  into 
Greek.    Among  the  Jews  was  even  formed  a  party  favourable  to  the 
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Greeks,  who,  aided  by  Joaon,  the  bigh-priest,  succeeded  in  securing 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  fierce 
struggle  took  place,  for  which  King  Antiochus  Epipbanes  chastised 
the  Jews  severely.  This,  and  still  more  the  desecration  of  their 
temple,  drove  the  Jews  into  open  revolt.  At  the  head  of  the  in- 
surgents was  the  heroic  priest  MattathiaSf  whose  son  Judas  Macca- 
haeus  at  length  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  decisive  defeat  upon  the 
Syrians  (B.C.  J66).  Under  the  AsmoT%ean  princes,  or  Maccabees, 
the  Jews  enjoyed  a  comparatively  prosperous  period  of  national  in- 
dependence, and  John  Hyrcanits  I.  even  succeeded  in  considerably 
extending  the  dominions  of  Judae'a  by  his  conquests.  During  this 
epocb  the  form  of  government  was  a  theocracy,  presided  over  by  a 
high-priest,  who,  at  the  same  time,  enjoyed  political  power,  but  from 
the  reign  of  Aristobulus  I.  the  Asmoneans  assumed  the  title  of  king. 

The  independence  of  the  country  was  at  length  disturbed  by  the 
interference  of  the  Romans  in  63,  when  Jerusalem  was  captured  by 
Pompey.  The  Asmonean  Hyrcanua  II,  reigned  after  this  date  under 
Roman  suzerainty.  In  the  year  B.  C.  40  the  Parthians  plundered 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  in  the  troubles  of  that  period  Herod  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  the  Romans  the  sole  governorship  of 
Judaea.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  37,  after  he  had  con- 
quered Jerusalem,  that  he  actually  entered  upon  his  office.  He  was 
entirely  subservient  to  the  Romans,  and  caused  many  handsome 
edifices  to  be  erected  in  the  Roman  style.  He  also  caused  the  Temple 
to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  brilliance  of  his  reign  gained  him  the  title 
of  the  Great.  The  Jews,  however,  felt  keenly  the  intrusion  of  the 
foreign  elements. 

In  the  time  of  Herod  the  Jewish  tenitories  were  divided  as  i 
follows :  —  (1)  Judaea,  including  Idumsea ;  (2)  Samaria ,  which  \ 
extended  to  the  S.  of  Shechem  as  far  as  the  S.  margin  of  the  plain ;  I 
(3)  Oalilecy  the  region  farther  to  the  N.,  consisting  of  Lower  (S.)  and 
Upper  (N.)  Galilee;  (4)  Peraea  ('the  country  beyond'),  to  theE.  of 
Jordan,  extending  from  the  Jordan  to  the  district  of  Gerasa  (Jerash) 
and  Philadelphia  ('Amman),  and  from  the  Arnon  (Wadi  el-M6jib) 
to  the  district  of  Pella  (Khirbet  Fslhil) ;  (5)  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip, 
which  included  OaulanitiSy  the  modern  J6Un,  extending  E.  from 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  Batanaea,  farther  to  the  E.,  the  modern  En- 
Nu^ra,  Trachoniti»,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  last,  the  modern  El-Lejah, 
and  AuranitiSf  to  the  S.E.  of  Batanaea,  including  the  mountainous 
district  of  the  Haur&n  and  the  plain  to  the  W.  of  it.  —  The  Hellen- 
istic towns  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  (Damascus,  Gerasa,  Philadelphia, 
etc.),  along  with  Scythopolis,  to  the  W.  of  the  Jordan,  formed  a 
more  or  less  permanent  political  unit  under  the  name  of  Deeapolis. 

Herod  the  Great  died  in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Christj  i.e.  in 
B.C.  4  according  to  the  accepted  chronology,  as  determined  by 
Bionysius  Exiguus  in  527  A.D.  The  dominions  of  Herod  were  nov 
divided.    To  Philip  were  given  the  districts  of  the  Hauran  (S.E.] 
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to  Herod  Antipas  Galilee  and  Peraea,  to  jlrcAgZatja  Sgjpfianaj  Judaea, 
and  Idumaea.  In  A.D.  6  the  tenitory  of  ArcSelaus  was  added  to  the 
Roman  province  of  Syria,  but  was  governed  by  procurators  of  its 
own.  Thenceforward  the  patriotic  party  among  the  Jews  became 
still  more  antagonistic  to  the  foreign  yoke.  Founding  their  hopes  on 
the  prophecies  which  spoke  of  an  ideal  independent  kingdom,  they 
expected  the  Messiah  to  bring  to  them  political  deliverance,  whereas 
Christ  himself  declared  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world. 
Infuriated  by  this  announcement,  they  compelled  Pilate^  the  Roman 
governor,  to  yield  to  their  desires  and  to  crucify  their  Victim. 

The  power  of  the  native  princes,  such  as  Agrippa  I. ,  who  was 
the  last  prince  to  unite  the  whole  of  Herod's  kingdom  under  one 
monarch,  and  Agrippa  11.,  whose  share  of  Jewish  territory  was, 
strictly  speaking,  confined  to  a  few  towns  in  Galilee,  became  merely 
nominal  as  that  of  the  Roman  governors  increased.  At  length,  in 
consequence  of  the  maladministration  of  Oessius  Florus,  a  national 
insurrection  broke  out  with  great  violence.  Jerusalem  was  captured 
by  Titus  in  A.  D.  70,  and  the  Temple  was  destroyed.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Simon,  sumamed  Bar  Cocliba  (*son  of  the  star'),  who 
was  recognized  by  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Ben  Akiba  as  the  Messiah, 
there  was  a  final  revolt  against  the  foreign  yoke.  After  a  struggle 
lasting  for  372  years  (132-135),  the  insurrection  was  quelled  and 
the  last  remnant  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  destroyed.  Jerusalem 
became  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  Aelia  CapUolina,  and 
the  Jews  were  even  denied  access  to  their  ancient  capital. 

During  these  last  centuries,  however,  and  even  later,  Jewish 
Literature  continued  to  be  cultivated.  The  learning  of  the  schools, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  written  law,  had  hitherto  been  hand- 
ed down  by  oral  tradition  only,  was  now  committed  to  writing,  and 
thus  the  Talmud  came  into  existence  between  the  3rd  and  6th  cent- 
uries A.D.  On  the  other  hand,  the  germs  of  a  different  kind  of 
literature  also  sprang  up  among  the  early  Christian  communities. 
In  the  2nd  cent.,  the  Gnostic  systems  arose  in  the  East,  and  gained 
considerable  ground  even  in  Syria. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  period  Antioch  (p.  382)  had 
become,  and  continued  to  be,  the  most  important  town  in  Syria.  At 
the  same  time,  Damascus  continued  to  flourish  as  the  chief  seat  of  the 
caravan- trade.  About  the  beginning  of  our  era  Palmyra  came  into 
prominence  as  the  capital  of  an  important  independent  empire,  and 
its  monuments  of  the  later  Roman  period  still  bear  witness  to  its 
ancient  glory.  All  Christian  Syria  was  the  seat  of  an  advanced  culture. 
On  the  partition  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  394  A.D.,  Syria  became 
dependent  on  Byzantium.  In  611,  Chosroes  II.,  King  of  Persia,  con- 
quered the  country,  but  it  was  reconquered  by  Heraclius  in  628. 

Soon  after  this  a  more  formidable  foe  to  the  Byzantine  Empire 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  the  Ababs,  who  from  time  immemorial 
had  ranged  over  the  vast  Syrian  plain  as  far  as  Mesopotamia,  and 
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now  pressed  forward  into  Syria  itself.  The  southern  Arabs  (Yoktan^ 
ides  or  Kahtanides)  settled  in  the  Hanrfin.  Opposed  to  them  were 
the  tribes  of  N.  Arabia  (hhmaelites).  These  tribes  became  especially 
formidable  to  the  tottering  Byzantine  Empire,  after  the  union  of  them 
effected  by  Mohammed  (p.lxv).  •  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the 
energetic 'Omar,  the  second  khaltf,  Syria  was  thrown  open  to  the  Arabs 
by  the  bloody  battle  of  the  YarmOk  in  634,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  Damascus  was  captured  (p.  298).  Within  a  short 
period  the  Byzantines  lost  the  whole  of  Syria  as  far  as  Aleppo,  and 
'Omar  himself  was  present  at  the  capitulation  of  Jerusalem,  a  city 
which  the  Muslims  also  regarded  as  holy.  OaBsarea  held  out  bravely 
for  some  time  longer ;  but  when  the  -victorious  Arabs  in  the  basin  of 
the  Euphrates  joined  forces  with  those  in  Mesopotamia  beyond  Nisi- 
bis,  the  last  hope  of  the  Byzantine  power  in  Syria  vanished.  The 
Christians  were  spared  on  condition  of  paying  a  poll-tax,  but  many 
of  their  churches  were  converted  into  mosques,  and  Arabian  military 
colonies  were  planted  in  many  of  the  towns  and  villages. 

The  most  glorious  part  of  this  period  of  Syrian  history  began  with 
the  assassination  of 'AM,  the  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  and  fourth 
khaltf.  A  political  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Meccan  aristocracy 
in  Arabia  had  sprung  up  against  the  parvenus  of  plebeian  origin ; 
for  it  was  only  after  the  unprecedented  successes  of  the  Muslim 
arms  that  the  countrymen  of  Mohammed  began  to  appreciate  the 
full  scope  of  the  new  religion.  Many  believers,  however,  adhered 
to  'Ali  as  the  rightful  vicegerent  of  the  prophet ,  and  even  re- 
pudiated the  title  of  the  first  three  khalifs ;  and  it  was  from  this 
schism  that  the  great  sect  of  the  ShVites  (p.  Ixxii}  took  its  origin. 
The  Meccan  aristocrats,  however,  conquered  'Ali  (p.  412),  and  the 
seat  of  the  khalifate  was  transferred  by  Mu'dwiya  from  Medina  to 
Damascus.  Many  of  Mu'&wiya's  successors,  the  OmayyadeSj  proved 
most  gifted  and  efficient  monarchs.  Even  during  the  reign  of 
Mu'&wiya  the  able  generals  of  the  Muslims  penetrated  eastwards  as 
far  as  India  and  Central  Asia,  westwards  as  far  as  Constantinople 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  ancient  simplicity  of  manners,  however, 
had  disappeared;  there  was  now  a  vast  empire,  a  despotism,  vrith  a 
court  of  constantly  Increasing  splendour;  and  a  love  of  magnificence 
soon  began  to  show  Itself  in  artistically  constructed  buildings. 

A  reaction  was  inevitable,  and  it  was  in  Persia  that  it  first  showed 
itself.  Religious  questions  afforded  a  pretext  for  intrigues  against 
the  Omayyades.  The  powerful  family  of  the  'AbbdsideSf  who  were 
also  of  Meccan  origin,  secured  the  upper  hand  by  the  cruel  assassi- 
nation of  the  Omayyades  (750).  The  central  point  of  the  empire 
wis  now  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  As 
had  already  been  the  case  under  several  of  the  Omayyades,  Syria 
again  became  the  theatre  of  fierce  party-struggles,  while  political 
rivalries  were  aggravated  by  the  dissensions  of  religious  sects,  some  of 
which  manifested,  communiiBtic  tendencies  and  plotted  against  the 
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existing  constitution.  The  political  history  of  the  Arab  rulers  of 
these  centuries  presents  a  continuous  scene  of  war  and  bloodshed^ 
accompanied  by  an  interminable  series  of  intestine  dissension*^  in- 
trigues, and  murders.  At  the  same  time,  however,  espe^sHy  during 
the  reign  of  H6riln  er^Raahtdj  the  Arabs  bega»  to  manifest  a  greater 
taste  for  scientific  knowledge.  A  number  of  schools  of  philosophy 
were  founded  in  Syria,  and  particularly  at  Damascus.  The  Arab 
scholars  obtained  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philosophers  from 
the  Syrians,  whose  literature  flourished  for  a  prolonged  period,  even 
under  the  Muslim  regime.  So,  too,  an  acquaintance  with  medicine, 
astronomy,  and  mathematics  reached  the  Arabs  directly  or  indirectly 
through  the  Greeks ;  and,  indeed,  in  no  department  of  science  did 
they  exhibit  much  originality.  Even  in  works  on  the  grammatical 
structure  of  their  own  language,  a  subject  which  they  treated  with 
great  acumen,  the  Arabs  were  surpassed  by  the  Persians. 

The  power  of  the  khalifate  was  gradually  undermined  by  the 
dissensions  already  mentioned,  and  in  Syria  itself  there  sprang  up 
secondary  dynasties.  Thus  the  Hamdanides  from  M6bu1,  where  they 
had  been  the  chief  opponents  of  the  Kurds,  took  possession  of  N, 
Syria,  and  had  their  headquarters  at  Aleppo  for  a  considerable 
period.  One  of  these  princes  was  the  illustrious  8eif  ed-J)auleh, 
who  began  to  reign  in  944,  and  who  had  some  difficulty  in  repulsing 
the  renewed  attacks  of  the  Greeks*  At  this  period  the  iVUtmites, 
the  rulers  of  Egypt,  held  the  supreme  power  at  PamascuS)  and 
during  the  great  revolutions  which  took  place  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  10th  cent,  they  conquered  the  whole  of  Syria.  The  reign  of 
Hdkim  Biamrilldh  (from  996),  in  particular,  was  fraught  with  im- 
portant results  to  Syria.  From  the  outset  of  their  career  the  Fati- 
mites  had  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  towards  El-Isllim,  and  under 
H&kim  the  peculiar  religious  or  philosophical  doctrines  of  his  party 
degenerated  into  grotesque  absurdity  (comp.  p.  Ixziii).  Towards  the 
close  of  the  11th  cent,  the  Okeilides  and  the  Mirdasidu  came  into 
power  in  N.  Syria,  but  they,  in  their  turn,  were  supplanted  by  the 
Seljuks  in  1086.  These  were  the  chiefs  of  the  nomadic  Turkish 
tribes,  who  now  for  the  first  time  made  their  appearance  as  con- 
querors in  western  Asia.  In  several  parts  of  Syria  the  Atsattins 
(p .  Ixxii),  a  sect  who  unscrupulously  practised  the  crime  named  af- 
ter them,  possessed  considerable  power,  and  even  occupied  a  number 
of  fortresses.  It  was  by  their  hand  that  Ni^am  el-Mulk,  the  great 
vizier  of  the  all-powerful  Seljuk  Malek8hah  (1072-92),  was  murder- 
ed. After  Malekshah's  death  the  empire  of  the  Seljuks  was  divided^ 
one  branch  establishing  itself  at  Damascus,  another  at  Aleppo. 

These  interminable  disorders  within  the  Muslim  empire  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  success  of  the  G&usadbbs.  The  most  prominent 
leaders  of  the  First  Crusade  (1096-99)  were  Raymond,  Oount  of 
Toulouse,  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  Robert,  Count  of  Flanders, 
the  Norman  dukes  Bohemund  and  Tanored,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and 
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his  biothei  Baldwin.  Baldwin  succeeded  in  conquering  N.  Syria  as 
far  as  Mesopotamia,  and  Bohemund  captured  Antiock  in  1098  \  but 
Damascus  successfully  resisted  every  attack.  Even  among  the  Chris- 
tians, kweyer,  political  considerations  were  pa/amount  oyer  their 
enthusiasm  f(^ii»  holy  cause.  It  was  not  until  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  (15th  July,  10^9)  that  the  Muslims  became  fully  aware 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  them  from  the  Crusaders,  but  the 
jealousies  among  the  Muslims  themselves  prevented  them  from 
having  much  success  in  opposition  to  the  Christians.  Godfrey  de 
BouUlonj  the  first  king  of  Jerusalem  (d.  1100),  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Baldwin  I,  About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  .next 
king,  Baldwin  II,  (1118),  the  European  conquests  in  the  East  had 
reached  their  climax.  The  new  kingdom  was  organized  in  the  style 
of  the  feudal  states  of  Europe.  The  most  important  vassals  of  the 
crown  were  the  Prince  of  Antioch,  the  Counts  of  Edessa  and  Tripolis, 
the  Prince  of  Tiberias,  the  Count  of  Joppa  and  Ascalon,  and  the  Lord 
of  Montroyal  (in  the  ancient  Moab).  About  1118  were  founded  the 
orders  of  the  Knights  of  St,  John  and  the  TemplarSy  which  were 
destined  to  become  the  great  champions  of  Christianity  in  the  East. 

The  political  feebleness  of  the  Crusaders  prevented  them  from 
making  any  farther  advance.  They  contented  themselves  with  re- 
peated and  ftitile  attempts  to  capture  Damascus.  In  1136  their  pro- 
gress was  effectually  checked  by  the  opposition  of  the  bold  emir 
Zengi,  In  N.  Syria  John,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  again  attempted 
to  interpose,  his  designs  being  hostile  to  Christians  and  Muslims 
alike,  but  was  obliged  to  retire,  whereupon  Edessa  also  declared 
itself  in  favour  of  Zengi  (1144).  At  the  time  of  his  death  Zengi 
was  master  of  Md^ul,  Mesopotamia,  and  a  great  part  of  Syria.  The 
second  conquest  of  Edessa  by  his  son  Nii^eddtn  in  1146  gave  rise  to 
the  Second  Crusade  (1147-49).  The  Franks,  however,  met  with  no 
success.  Ndreddin  wrested  many  of  their  possessions  from  them, 
and  at  last  captured  Damascus  also,  which  had  hitherto  been  occu'>> 
pied  by  another  dynasty.  In  1164  he  sent  an  expedition  against 
Egypt  under  his  general  Shirkuh,  who  was  associated  with  the  Kurd 
Saldh  ed-Dtn  (Saladin).  The  latter,  a  man  of  singular  energy,  soon 
made  himself  master  of  Egypt;  and  after  Niireddin's  death  in  1173 
he  took  advantage  of  the  dissensions  in  Syria  to  conquer  that  country 
also,  and  thus  became  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  isolated 
possessions  of  the  Franks.  A  breach  of  truce  at  length  led  to  war. 
In  1187,  at  the  battle  of  Hatttn  (p.  246),  Saladin  signally  defeated 
the  Franks,  after  which  thewhole  of  Palestine  fell  into  his  posses- 
sion ;  but  he  treated  the  Christians  with  leniency. 

The  fall  of  Jerusalem  led  to  the  Third  Crusade  (1189).  Fred- 
erick I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  headed  the  expedition,  was 
diowned  in  Cilicia,  before  reaching  the  Holy  Land.  The  town  of 
Acre,  after  a  longsiegO)  chiefly  by  the  French  and  English;  was  at 
length  captured  in  1191  j  but  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  was  pre- 
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yented  by  dissensions  among  the  Crusaders,  particularly  between 
Richard  OoBnr-de-Lion  of  England  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France. 
In  spite  of  prodigies  of  valour  on  the  part  of  the  English  monarch,  the 
sole  advantages  obtained  by  the  Franks  from  Saladin  at  the  ensuing 
peace  were  the  possession  of  a  narrow  strip  of  the  cOast-district,  and 
permission  for  pilgrims  to  visit  Jerusalem.  Saladin  died  soon  after 
the  departure  of  the  Franks;  his  empire  was  dismembered;  and  Melik 
elr-'Adilf  his  brother,  was  now  the  only  formidable  antagonist  of  the 
Franks.  The  Fourth  Crusade  (1204)  promoted  Frankish  interests 
in  Palestine  as  little  as  the  third.  In  both  of  these  crusades  the 
Italian  cities  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice  had  actively  participated 
vnth  a  view  to  their  commercial  interests.  The  Fifth  Crusade,  led 
by  King  Andreas  of  Hungary  (1217),  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
At  length,  the  state  of  political  affairs  being  highly  favourable  to 
his  enterprise,  the  heretical  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  had  been 
compelled  by  the  Pope  to  undertake  a  crusade,  obtained  possession 
of  Jerusalem  by  convention  for  a  period  of  ten  years  (1229).  Mean- 
while Syria  was  the  scene  of  uninterrupted  feuds  among  the  petty 
Arabian  princes,  particularly  the  Eyyubides.  In  1240  a  French  army 
once  more  endeavoured  in  vain  to  gain  a  footing  In  Palestine.  The 
last  Crusade,  undertaken  by  St.  Louis  in  1248,  was  equally  fruitless. 
The  Kharezmians  from  Central  Asia  began  to  devastate  Syria 
in  the  year  1240,  and  at  length  settled  in  N.  Syria,  but,  owing  to 
the  incessant  wars  among  the  different  dynasties,  were  afterwards 
driven  towards  Jerusalem,  where  they  treated  the  Christians  with 
great  cruelty..  More  important  was  another  change.  Various  prin- 
ces were  in  the  habit  of  providing  themselves  with  a  body-guard 
composed  partly  of  slaves  purchased  for  the  purpose,  generally  of 
tFurkish  origin.  In  Egypt  these  military  slaves  or  Mamelttkss  suc- 
ceeded in  usurping  the  supreme  power.  Eibek,  the  first  founder  of 
a  Mameluke  dynasty,  had  to  undergo  many  conflicts  with  NM^i 
the.  Eyyubide  prince  of  N.  Syria,  before  he  gained  possession  oif 
Syria.  The  MongoU  now  assumed  a  more  and  more  threatening  at?ti- 
tude  towards  Syria.  They  had  long  since  put  an  end  to  the  empire 
of  the  khaltfs  at  Baghdad,  and  they  now  directed  their  attacks  against 
Naslr.  H'dlajg'Q,  captured  Aleppo  (Haleb)  about  1260,  after  which 
he  continued  his  victorious  career  through  Syria.  Damascus,  having 
surrendered,  was  spared.  The  Mameluke  sultan  Koiu%^  however, 
with  the  aid  of  his  famous  general  Beibars,  recovered  nearly  the 
whole  of  Syria  from  the  Mongols.  Beibars  himself  now  usurped  the 
supreme  power,  and  maintained  his  authority  against  both  Mongols 
and  Franks.  He  captured  Caesarea  and  Arsiif  in  1265,  §afed  and 
Jaffa  in  1266,  and  Antioch  in  1268,  and  reduced  the  Assassins  .of 
Syria  to  great  extremities.  To  this  day  many  towers  and  fortifl* 
cations  jn  Syria  bear  his  name.  He  died  in  1277,  and  his  degenerate 
son  was  dethroned  in  1279  by  the  emtr  KildLwHn,  who  has  also  left 
many  memorials  of  his  glorious  reign.   The  Franks  retained  only  a 
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few  coast-towns;  and  at  length,  after  the  storming  of  Acre  in  1291, 
they  were  completely  driven  out  of  Palestine. 

The  continued  contests  of  the  14th  cent,  produced  no  leaders 
worthy  of  special  mention.  Syria  ceased  to  have  an  independent 
history.  In  the  year  1400  the  condition  of  Syria  was  further  aggra- 
vated by  a  great  predatory  incursion  of  the  Mongols  under  TimuTy 
on  which  occasion  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  were  butchered. 
Many  of  the  scholars  and^ists  of  the  country,  including  the  famous 
armourers  of  Damascus,  were  carried  to  Samarkand. 

In  the  year  1516  war  broke  out  between  the  Osmans  and  the 
Mamelukes,  and  the  latter  were  defeated  to  the  N.  of  Aleppo  by 
Sultan  Selim,  The  whole  of  Syria  was  conquered  by  the  Osmans. 
The  sultans  claim  to  be  the  successors  of  the  khaltfs ;  that  is,  they 
maintain  the  form  of  the  ancient  theocratic  constitution.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  first  flower  of  the  Osmans  had  passed  away,  the  in- 
feriority of  the  Turkish  race  to  the  Arabian  became  apparent.  —  Dur- 
ing the  19th  century,  however,  Syria  witnessed  somewhat  better  days 
after  the  reforms  effected  by  Sultan  MahmM  (1808-39).  A  regular 
class  of  officials  has  been  established.  Amilitia  on  the  European  mod- 
el was  organized,  and  of  late  years  a  few  schools  have  been  founded. 

Napoleon  I. ,  when  returning  from  Egypt,  captured  Jaffa  in  1799 
and  laid  siege  to  Acre.  He  defeated  the  Turks  on  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Safed  and  Nazareth.  —  'Abdall&h 
Pasha,  son  of  Jezz&r  Pasha  (p.  230),  having  rendered  himself  almost 
independent  in  Palestine,  thus  afforded  a  pretext  to  Mohammed 
'Alij  the  powerful  ruler  of  Egypt,  to  intervene  forcibly  in  the  affairs 
of  Syria  (1831).  llrdhtm  Pasha,  son  of  Mohammed,  captured  Acre 
and  Damascus  with  the  aid  of  the  Emir  Beshir  (p.  288),  and  defeated 
the  Turks  at  Homs  and  BeiUn  in  N.  Syria.  He  then  continued  his 
march  towards  Constantinople,  but  the  European  powers,  and  Russia 
in  particular,  intervened.  The  Egyptian  supremacy  in  Syria  did  not, 
however,  much  improve  the  condition  of  that  unhappy  country.  In 
1834  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Palestine,  but  was  quelled.  In 
1839  at  Nisib  Ibrahim  Pasha  gained  another  brilliant  victory  over 
the  Turks.  Meanwliile  the  discontent  which  prevailed  in  Syria,  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  on  the  land,  steadily 
increased.  In  1840  Lebanon  revolted,  and  the  French  government 
thereupon  withdrew  its  protection  from  Mohammed.  At  length,  dur- 
ing the  same  year,  England  and  Austria  regained  Syria  for  the  sultan 
'Abdu*l-Mejtd,  the  scale  having  been  tnrned  against  the  Egyptians  by 
the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Acre  by  Napier.  After  the  massacre 
of  the  Christians  in  1860  (p.  298)  l**rance,  as  the  guardian  of  Ronian 
Catholic  interests,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  protect  the  Christians  in 
Syria.  Since  that  intervention  the  Lebanon  district  has  been  formed 
into  an  independent  Liwa  (p.  Ivii),  the  governor  of  which  is  ap-  ' 
pointed  for  five  years  with  the  consent  of  the  Great  Powers,  and 
is  required  to  profess  the  Christian  religion. 
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Ixxxvii 


TZ1-Q99 
722 

706 

698^ 

642-40 

640-9 


609 
608-597 


597 
597-86 


586-78 
561 
538 


516 
468 
445 


444 
3U 


320 
314 
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Hezeklah.    Is  tributary  to  the  Assyrians. 

Salmon  captures  Samaria  and  deports  some  of  the  inhab- 
itants to  Aisyria. 

Hesekiah  rebels  against  Sennacherib.  Alliance  with  Egypt. 
Sennacherib  invades  Judah  on  his  march  against  Egypt. 

Manasseh. 

Amon.    Is  murdered  by  conspirators. 

Josiah ,  under  the  guidance  of  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah, 
centralises  the  worship  of  Tahweh.  Josiah  falls  whilst 
fighting  against  the  Egyptians  at  Megiddo.  The  king- 
dom dependent  on  Pharaoh-Necho,  King  of  Egypt. 

Jehoahaz,  son  of  Josiah,  dethroned  by  Pharaoh-Necho. 

Eiiakim,  brother  of  Jehoahaz,  made  king  by  Necho  under 
the  name  of  Jehoiakim.  Syria  tributary  to  Egypt.  After 
Necho*s  defeat  at  Carchemish  Jehoiakim  serves  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but  rebels  after  three  years. 

Jehoiachin.  Kebuchadnezzar  takes  Jerusalem  and  carries 
the  inhabitants  away  captives  for  the  second  time. 

Zedekiah,  uncle  of  Jehoiachin,  relying  on  Pharaoh-Hophra, 
King  of  Egypt,  rebels  against  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Siege  of  Jerusalem*,  destruction  of  the  Temple;  the 
princes  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon;  others  flee 
to  Egypt.    End  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

Kebuchadnezzar  besieges  Tyre  (13  years)  in  vain. 

Jehoiachin  is  released  from  prison  by  Evil-Herodach. 

By  permission  of  Gyrus,  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  conduct 
some  of  the  Jews  back  to  Palestine. 

Foundation  of  the  Second  Temple.  Its  erection  obstructed 
by  the  Samaritans. 

Completion  of  the  Temple.  Establishment  of  the  ritual 
by  the  priests  and  Levites. 

During  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanus  Ezra  brings 
back  more  Jews  and  Bexgamites. 

Nehemiah,  cupbearer  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  is  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Jerusalem,  and  fortifies  the  city.  Erection  of 
a  temple  on  M t.  Oerizim.  Introduction  of  the  Samaritan 
worship. 

Promulgation  of  the  Sook  of  the  Law  brought  by  Ezra. 

Sidon  destroyed  by  the  Persian  king  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus. 

Alexander  the  Great  conquers  Syria  after  the  battle  of  Issus. 

Tyre  captured  and  destroyed.  The  Jews  submit  to  Alexan- 
der. Andromaehus ,  and  afterwards  M emnon ,  governor 
of  Palestine. 

Ptolemy  I  (Soter)  takes  possession  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Antigonus  wrests  Palestine  from  him. 

Beginning  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidee. 
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18-36 
26 
28 
36 
44 
48 
62. 
60 
64 

67 
70 

118 
132 

135 

218-222 
244-249 
260-267 
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Quirinius  appointed  legate  of  Syria ;  Goponius  first  pro- 
curator of  Judaea,  with  headquarters  at  Geesarea.  Jndas 
Gaulonites  rebels. 

Caiaphas,  high-priest. 

Pontius  Pilate  appointed  governor. 

Ministry  of  Christ.    Crucified  about  31. 

Marullus  succeeds  Pilate. 

Revolt  of  Theudas  quelled  by  the  procurator  Cuspius  Fadus. 

Cumanus,  procurator. 

Felix,  procurator  of  Judeea. 

Porcius  Festus,  procurator. 

Gessius  Floras,  procurator  of  Judeea,  causes  the  outbreak 
of  a  rebellion. 

Vespasian  conquers  Galilee. 

Titus  captures  Jerusalem.  Lucilius  Bassus  and  Flavins 
Sylva  quell  the  insurrection  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Tineius  Rufns,  governor  of  Palestine. 

Insurrection  of  Bar  Cochba  (acknowledged  as  the  Messiah 
by  the  Rabbi  Akiba)  is  put  down  by  Julius  Severus. 

Bar  Cochba  slain.  Jerusalem  converted  into  a  heathen 
colony,  under  the  name  of  ^lia  Capitolina. 

Antonius  Heliogabalus  of  Emesa,  Emperor  of  Rome. 

Philip  Arabs  of  the  Haur&n,  Emperor  of  Rome. 

Odenathus,  King  of  Palmyra. 

Aurelian  defeats  Zenobia  and  destroys  Palmyra. 

Constantine  the  Great.    Recognition  of  Christianity. 

Pilgrimage  of  St.  Helena  to  Jerusalem. 

Justinian  I. 

Birth  of  Mohammed. 

Chosroes  II.,  King  of  Persia,  conquers  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Heraclius,  Emperor  of  Byzantium,  reconquers  these  pro- 
vinces. 

Mohammed's  flight  (HegVra  or  H\jra)  from  Mecca  to  El- 
Medina  (16th  July). 

Death  of  Mohammed. 

Abu  Bekr,  father-in-law  of  Mohammed,  first  Khalif.  The 
general  Kh&lid  conquers  Bofrft  in  Syria. 

'Omar,  Khalif. 

Defeat  of  the  Byzantines  on  the  Yarmiik.  Syria  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs.  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  and 
Antioch  captured. 

'OthmEn,  Khalif. 

'Ali,  Khalif. 

Mulwiya,  the  first  KhalSf  of  the  family  of  the  Omaj- 
yades,  makes  Damascus  his  residence. 
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xci 


680-683 
683-685 

685-705 

706-715 
715-717 
717-720 
72f)-724 
724-743 
743-744 
744 

745 

750 


780(1) 

901  (2) 
934  (5) 

9U-967 


1070  (1) 


1096 

1098 
1099 

1100-1118 

1104-28 
1118-31 

1131-43 

1143-62 

1146 


Yezid  I. 

Merw&n  l.\  he  defeats  the  Eeisites  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  Damascus. 
'Abd  el-Melik.    Battles  with  'Abdallah  Ibn  ez-Zabeir  at 

Mecca  (692)  and  with  'Abd  er-Bahman  (704). 
Welid  I.  V  the  Arabian  supremacy  extended  to  Spain  (711). 
Suleim&n  defeats  the  Bysantines. 
'Omar  U. 
Yezid  n. 
Hish&m. 
Welid  II. 
Tezid  III.;   revolt   in  Palestine.  —  Ibrahim,    brother  of 

Tezid,  reigns  for  a  few  months. 
Merw&n  II.  deprives  Ibrahim  of  his  authority.   Continued 

disturbances  in  Syria. 
Merw&n. defeated  by  the  'Abb^sides  at  the  battle  of  the 

Ztb.    The   central  point    of  the   kingdom   removed   to 

ar&k  (Baghdad). 
A^med  Ibn  Tdlijln,  governor  of  Egypt,  conquers  the  whole 

of  Syria. 
Rise  of  the  turbulent  sect  of  Carmates. 
Ikhshid,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Ikhshidides,  appointed 

governor  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 
Self  ed-Dauleh,  a  Hamdanide,  fights  against  the  Greeks  and 

the  Ikhshidides  at  Aleppo. 
The  F&timites  conquer  Egypt,  and,  after  repeated  attempts, 

the  whole  of  Syria  also.    Continued  struggles. 
Bise  of  the  Seljuks,   who  gradually  obtain  possession  of 

the  whole  of  Syria,  capturing  Damascus  about  1075, 

and  Antioch  about  1065. 
Beginning  of  the  first  Crusade ;  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Bald- 
win, Bohemund,  Itaymond  IV. 
The  Crusaders  capture  Antioch. 
Baldwin  declared  prince  of  Edessa.  Conquest  df  Jerusalem. 

Godfrey  de  Bouillon  king;  defeats  the  Egyptians  at  Ascalon. 
Baldwin  I.,  King  of  Jerusalem.    The  Franks  capture  Cee- 

sarea,  Tripoli,  and  Beiriit. 
Togtekln,  Prince  of  Damascus,  defeats  the  Franks. 
Baldwin  II.;  under  him  the  Frank  dominions  reach  their 

greatest  extent. 
Fulke  of  Anjou,  King  of  Jerusalem. 
Baldwin  III. ;  conquers  Acre  in  1153. 
Nilreddin,  son  of  Zengi,  ruler  of  N,  Syria ,  captures  Da- 
mascus (dynasty  of  the  Atabekes) ;  he  takes  Edessa  and 

oppresses  the  Franks. 
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1147^9 
1148 

1162-73 

1171 

1173-86 
1180 
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1186-87 
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1189-92 

1193 

1228-29 

1244 
1259-60 
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1279-90 
1291 

1400 
1517 

1598-1634 
1799 
1832 


1840 
1847 
1860 


Second  Crusade,  under  Louis  VII.  of  France  and  Con- 
rad III.  of  Germany. 

The  Franks  endeavour  to  capture  Damascus,  of  which  NAr- 
eddtn  gains  possession  six  years  later. 

Amalrich,  King  of  Jerusalem,  tmdertakes  a  campaign 
against  Egypt. 

Sal&^  ed-D!n  (Saladin),  the  Eyyubide,  puts  an  end  to  the 
dynasty  of  the  F&timites  in  Egypt. 

Baldwin  IV.,  the  Leper. 

Victory  of  the  Franks  at  Bamleh. 

Saladin  becomes  master  of  the  whole  of  Syria,  except  the 
Frank  possessions. 

Baldwin  V. 

Guy  of  Lusignan. 

Saladin  gains  a  victory  at  Hattin ,  and  conquers  nearly  the 
whole  of  Palestine. 

Third  Crusade,  under  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Richard  CcBur- 
de-Lion,  and  Philip  Augustus. 

Saladin  cedes  the  seaboard  from  Jaffa  to  Acre  to  the 
Franks.    Death  of  Saladin. 

Fifth  Crusade.  Frederick  II.  obtains  Jerusalem,  etc. 
from  E&mil,  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

The  Eharezmians,  invited  to  aid  the  Egyptians,  ravage  Syria. 

The  Mongols  under  HAlagA  conquer  K.  and  Central 
Syria,  and  penetrate  as  far  as  the  Egyptian  frontier. 

Beib^rs,  the  Mameluke  Sultan  of  Egypt,  recaptures  Da- 
mascus, and  defeats  the  Franks  (1265-1268). 

Eil&wdn,  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

His  son,  Melik  el-Ashraf ,  puts  an  end  to  the  Frank  rule 
in  Palestine. 

Timnrlenk  (Tamerlane)  conquers  Syria. 

Seltm  I.  wrests  Syria  from  the  Mamelukes  and  incorpor- 
ates it  with  the  Turkish  empire. 

Fakhreddfn,  emtr  of  the  Druses. 

Kapoleon  conquers  Jaffa.    Battle  of  Mt.  Tabor.    Retreat. 

Mohammed  'Ali  Pasha  of  Egypt ;  his  adopted  son  Ibr&him 
conquers  Syria,  and  the  country  is  ceded  to  Egypt  by 
Turkey  at  the  peace  of  Kutahya  in  1833. 

Turkey  introduces  reforms.  Sultan  'Abdul  Mejld  issues 
the  khatti-shertf  of  Gulkhaneh. 

Intervention  of  the  European  powers.  Syria  re-conquered 
for  the  Porte,  chiefly  by  the  English  fleet. 

An  affray  in  the  church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem, 
leads,  after  long  negociations,  to  war  with  Russia  (1853-66). 

The  Druses  rise  against  the  Christians.  French  expe- 
dition in  1861. 
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Vn.  History  of  Art  in  Syria. 

Syria  has  neyer  produced  any  original  form  of  art.  The  Semitic 
nee  has  always  entertained  a  peculiar  aversion  for  images  of  all 
kinds.  There  are,  however,  scattered  throughout  the  country  vestiges 
of  art-workmanship  belonging  to  the  most  widely  different  schools 
and  ages. 

The  mountains  of  Syria  abound  in  Oatbbns,  and  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  show  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
troglodytes,  or  dwellers  in  caves.  Remains  of  such  dwellings  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  Haur&n  (p.  164),  and  the  caverns  in  the  region 
of  Beit  Jibrin  (p.  116)  belong  to  the  same  class.  Many  of  the 
series  of  caverns  clearly  testify  to  the  skilful  use  of  tools  of  metal. 

Although  the  use  of  copper  in  Syria  dates  back  to  an  early  age, 
Fmnt  Imflbmbktb  were  not  discarded  for  a  long  time,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  numbers  of  them  discovered,  especially  at  various 
points  along  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  (p.  281),  where  they  are  generally 
found  united  into  a  firm  breccia,  along  with  the  teeth  of  various 
animals.  Flint  knives,  axes,  saws,  and  the  like  have  been  collected 
in  great  numbers  wherever  excavations  have  been  carried  on  (Tell 
el-Hast,  p.  118;  Abu  Shiisheh,  p.  224;  Ta'annak,  p.  223;  TeU  el- 
Mutesellim,  p.  224).  The  country  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  is  parti- 
cularly rich  in  Stonb  Monumbnts,  including  Menhirs^  CromltchSy 
Cairns  (especially  in  E.  Moab),  and  (most  of  all}  Dolmens.  All  of 
these  had  some  religious  significance.  Holy  stones  (Maszthdt)  were 
to  be  foqnd  in  ancient  times  in  every  part  of  Syria.  The  dolmens 
were  originally  sacrificial  tables,  but  some  were  also  used  as  graves. 
The  space  inside  the  tombs  is,  however,  so  short  that  the  bodies 
must  have  been  buried  in  a  bent  position.  Skeletons  in  this  posi- 
tion have  been  discovered  in  the  dolmens  of  the  mountains  of  Sinai. 

In  a  land  so  deficient  in  springs  as  Palestine  it  was  also  ne- 
cessary to  dig  OiBTBBNS  and  line  them  with  masonry,  or  to  hew  them 
out  of  the  solid  rock  (comp.  Deut.  vi.  11).  These  cisterns  were 
often  extended  so  as  to  form  large  reservoirs  (p.  68).  Many  of  them 
have  their  mouths  closed  with  large  stones.  Pools  were  also  con- 
structed, in  the  form  of  large  open  tanks,  in  which  spring  or  rain 
water  was  collected,  while  the  water  of  the  springs  was  conducted 
to  the  villages  by  means  of  Aqxjbduots. 

The  Oil  and  Winb  Presses  which  occur  so  frequently  in  Syria 
are  also  very  ancient.  These  consist  of  square  or  circular  holes 
in  the  rocks,  about  3-4  ft.  deep  and  up  to  13  feet  long,  with  a 
hole  at  the  bottom  through  which  the  wine  or  oil  flowed  into  a  vat. 
The  Phoenician  oil-presses  are  more  carefully  constructed  than  the 
Hebrew.  All  these  excavations  must  have  required  considerable 
experience  in  the  use  of  the  chisel,  although  the  rock  is  not  parti- 
cularly hard. 
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The  whole  country  is  full  of  ancient  Rock  Tombs,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  periods  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 
A  favourite  practice  was  to  excavate  these  chambers  in  the  face  of  a 
precipitous  rock,  with  their  entrances  sometimes  at  an  apparently 
inaccessible  height  from  the  ground.  Where  no  such  sieves  were 
available,  a  shaft  was  sunk  in  the  rock  and  the  tomb  excavated  in 
the  side  of  the  shaft,  in  which  a  staircase  descended. 

These  tombs  are  classified  as  follows :  —  (1).  Sunken  Tombtf 
hollowed  in  the  rock  like  modem  graves,  and  then  closed  with  a 
slab  of  stone.  —  (2).  Shaft  Tomb9  (Heb.  kdkim),  consisting  of 
openings  5-6  ft.  long  and  1^2  ^t*  s^iiare,  usually  hewn  horizont- 
ally in  the  rock,  into  which  the  body  was  pushied.  —  (3).  Shelf 
TonibSy  shelves  or  benches  lor  the  reception  of  the  dead,  about  2  ft. 
from  the  ground}  sometimes  these  were  hewn  out  of  the  rook,  gen- 
erally with  vaulted  roofs.  —  (4).  Niche  Tombs,  hewn  laterally  in 
the  face  of  the  rock,  about  2^2  ^t.  from  the  ground,  of  the  length  at 
the  body,  and  about  1^2  ft.  square.  Strictly  speaking,  this  variety 
is  a  combination  of  Nob.  1  and  3,  the  sunken  tomb  being  hollowed 
out  in  the  shelf  hewn  in  the  rock. 

The  Tonib  Chambers  are  of  three  kinds :  —  (l).  Single  (Cambers 
which  are  open  and  have  one  sunken  tomb  in  the  floor.— (2).  Single 
chambers  but  containing  several  graves  of  different  varieties  (espe- 
.  cially  shelf-tombs  and  shaft-tombs).  —  (3).  The  third  kind  con- 
sists of  aggregates  of  chambers,  and  often  has  a  handsome  portal 
and  a  vestibule.  The  architectural  decorations  consist  chiefly  of 
wreaths  of  flowers,  and  the  Egyptian  hollow-moulded  cornice  fi»- 
quently  recurs.  Graeco-Roman  influence  is' shown  by  the  use  of  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  capitals.  Egyptian  influence  is  also  apparent  in  the 
case  of  the  pyramids  which  sometimes  surmount  monumental  tombs. 
—  For  the  xock-tombs  of  the  Phoenicians,  comp.  p.  273.  The  custom 
of  engraving  inscriptions  oh  stone  was  not  common  among  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  and  Phoenicians. 

Hebrew  Arohiteoture  is  entirely  dependent  on  that  of  the 
PhcBuicians,  who  in  turn  borrowed  ikeii  types  from  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  sources.  David's  palace  and  Solomon's  temple  were 
works  of  PhcBuician  architecture.  A  distinctive  peculiarity  of  this 
architecture  consisted  in  the  fact  that,  instead  of  the  column,  as  in 
Greece,  the  fundamental  source  of  their  style  was  the  sculptured 
rock,  of  which  the  separate  piers  afterwards  used  w^e  merely  an 
imitation.  Hence  it  is  that,  quite  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
classical  architecture,  the  plan  of  the  structure  is  entirely  sub- 
servient to  its  material.  Hence  also,  probably,  the  use  of  enormous 
blocks  of  stone  in  building  (comp.  pp.  66,  66,  325).  The  surface 
of  the  blocks  was  either  left  rough  ('rusticated'),  or  sUghtly  hewn, 
or  completely  planed.  The  stones,  though  fitted  together  without 
mortar,  are  jointed  with  marvellous  accuracy.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  builders  of  the  most  ancient  period  were  acquainted  with  draft- 
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ing,  Bucli  as  appears  (€,g,)  in  the  buildings  of  Herod.  The  drafting 
is  formed  by  slightly  sinking  the  face  of  the  stone  round  its  outer 
margin  to  a  width  of  V2"1V2  i»cli- 

It  is  probable  that  the  influence  of  Greek  Ait  had  begun  to 
make  itself  felt  in  Syria  even  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  has 
frequently  been  asserted  that  a  number  of  Ionic  forms  and  the  art 
of  overlaying  certain  parts  of  buildings  with  metal  were  imported 
by  the  Greeks  from  the  nearer  regions  of  the  East.  This  may  have 
been  soj  but  the  Syrians  certainly  received  in  return  from  Greece 
the  fully  elaborated  forms  of  Greek  sculpture,  although  the  lime- 
stone used  in  Syria  was  inferior  to  the  Greek  marble  as  a  material 
for  Corinthian  capitals  and  figures.  Numerous  though  the  monu- 
ments of  the  period  of  the  Diadochi  must  have  been,  hardly  one  of 
them  is  now  extant  in  Syria,  but  those  of  the  Boman  Petiod  are 
still  abundant.  The  Romans  extended  their  military  roads  even  to 
the  most  remote  districts,  and  the  milestones  of  some  of  them  are 
still  in  existence.  It  was  with  a  view  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Romans  that  Herod  caused  sumptuous  edifices  in  the  Roman  style  to 
be  erected  in  various  towns.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the 
Roman  colonization  was  actively  extended,  and  new  towns  sprang  up 
under  the  auspices  of  the  governors,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  em- 
perors, particularly  of  Trajan.  The  characteristic  feature  of  these 
towns  was  that  they  were  intersected  by  a  colonnade  leading  from  a 
triple  gate.  At  the  point  where  the  colonnade  was  crossed  by  an- 
other of  smaller  size,  stood  a  Tetrapylon.  On  each  side  of  the  chief 
colonnade  lay  the  temples,  baths,  theatres,  and  naumachiae.  Those 
relics  which  have  been  preserved  date  from  the  later  Roman  period, 
that  is  from  the  2nd  century  downwards,  when  a  falling-ofif  from 
the  severe  and  dignified  taste  of  the  classical  period  is  manifested  in 
superabundant  decoration,  in  the  adornment  of  niches  surmounted  by 
broken  pediments,  and  in  the  absence  of  harmony  of  design.  Palmyra 
(pp.340  et  seq.), Ba'albek (p. 320),  Jerash (p.  140),  and Petra (p.  178) 
afford  examples  of  this  style.  The  numerous  small  temples  (perhaps 
tombs),  relics  of  which  are  scattered  throughout  Lebanon,  date  from 
the  same  period,  though  all  turned  towards  the  W.  in  the  Greek 
fashion,  and  are  generally  Un  antis*,  with  Ionic  capitals;  the  stylo- 
bate  has  a  cornice  running  round  it,  and  the  cella  is  entered  from 
its  raised  W.  end  by  a  door  leading  through  the  stylobate.  —  A 
peculiar  style  of  architecture  is  seen  in  the  Synagogues  erected  in 
Galilee  during  the  3rd-6th  centuries.  They  are  quadrangular  in 
form ,  and  the  interior  is  frequently  divided  into  five  aisles  by 
means  of  four  rows  of  massive  columns.  These  columns  bore  an 
architrave  of  stone,  the  roof  was  of  wood,  and  the  ornamentation, 
especially  that  of  the  cornices,  was  extremely  rich.  The  two  last 
internal  supports  towards  the  N.  end  always  consist  of  square  pillars 
rounded  off  towards  the  interior.  It  is  remarkable  that  figures  of  ani- 
mals were  frequently  carved  on  the  synagogues. 
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Chiifltian  Ardilteotnre*  —  Towards  the  close  of  the  tMid  century 
it  became  customary  to  employ  vaulted  domes  to  coyer  large  spaces, 
and  the  important  invention  of  uniting  the  dome  with  the  quadran- 
gular substructions  by  means  of  ^pendentives*  or  brackets  was  next 
adopted.  At  the  same  time  simple  basilicas  supported  by  rectangular 
piers,  and  afterwards  by  columns,  were  also  frequently  erected.  The 
northern  group  of  the  buildings  of  that  period,  between  Hami  and 
Aleppo,  is  especially  interesting.  Columnar  basilicas  and  dome- 
covered  structures  occur  here  also,  but  basilicas  borne  by  piers  are 
rare.  The  facade  consists  of  an  open  colonnade ;  the  apse  is  generally 
round  internally  and  quadrangular  externally ;  and  numerous  wind- 
ows, and  as  a  rule  side-doors  also,  are  inserted  in  the  aisles  and  upper 
part  of  the  nave.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  sometimes  approach 
the  acanthus  type,  but  are  occasionally  in  the  shape  of  a  calyx  which 
has  been  developed  by  the  native  architects  after  a  fashion  of  their 
own.  The  apses,  as  well  as  the  windows  and  portals,  are  adorned 
with  decorated  string-courses  terminating  in  knots  resembling  vol- 
utes. The  ornamentation  of  the  friezes  consists  of  foliage,  fruit, 
grapes,  and  the  acanthus;  but  vases,  peacocks,  and  other  objects  also 
occur,  while  crosses  are  invariably  introduced.  —  In  the  chief  towns 
of  Palestine,  and  particularly  in  places  of  religious  resort,  the  Greek 
emperors  after  the  time  of  Oonstantine  the  Great  erected  a  number 
of  spacious  Basilioas.  The  Empress  Helena  enjoys  a  high  reputation 
as  a  builder.  To  her  (or  else  to  Solomon)  every  considerable  build- 
ing of  unknown  origin  is  ascribed.  The  ancient  basilica  of  Bethlehem 
(converted  by  Justinian)  has  been  preserved,  but  of  the  earliest 
constructions  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  few  relics  now 
exist.  The  A^slL  affords  an  example  of  an  ancient  basilica  which  the 
Arabs  have  restored  in  the  original  style  and  converted  into  a  mosque. 

The  Arabs  at  first  employed  Greek  architects  and  builders: 
hence  the  strong  resemblance  of  their  edifices  to  those  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  rotunda  of  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre  served  as  tl'e 
model  for  that  of  the  mosque  of  'Omar  (es-Sakhra).  Like  the  Byzan- 
tines, the  Arabs  were  in  the  habit  of  covering  their  walls  and  domea 
with  mosaic.  While  the  Arabs  in  their  architectural  works  chiefly 
followed  the  style  which  already  existed  in  Syria,  they  nevertheless 
developed  various  forms  peculiar  to  themselves.  At  a  later  period 
taste  degenerated.  They  began  capriciously  to  give  their  domes  a 
bulbous  form,  and  to  cover  their  vaulting  internally  with  a  super- 
ficial structure  of  miniature  arcading,  reminding  the  spectator  of  a 
honeycomb.  This  is  the  so-called  ^stalactite  Vaulting',  in  which. 
the  impression  of  solidity  properly  conveyed  by  a  vaulted  sfaruoture 
is  entirely  neutralized.  The  Arabs  also  frequently  stilted  the  sidea 
of  the  round  arch  above  the  capitals  of  the  supporting  pillars,  and 
at  an  early  period  (as  early  as  the  9th  cent,  in  Egypt)  they  also 
began  to  use  the  pointed  arch  and  the  horseshoe  arch,  the  latter 
being  exclusive  ly  an  invention  of  their  own.    The  great  fault  of 
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Aiabian  aichttectUTe  is  its  want  of  strict  organic  coherence ;  instead 
of  iiaving  regard  to  the  general  effect  of  their  buildings,  the  minds 
of  the  architects  were  entirely  devoted  to  ornamentation  and  other 
details ;  and  hence  the  unsatisfactory  impression  produced  by  these 
edifices,  notwithstanding  all  their  showy  wealth  of  arabesques. 
One  often  observes,  for  example,  ancient  columns  with  beautiful 
capitals  placed  immediately  beside  modern  Arabian  columns  or 
clumsy  piers.  The  coloured  arabesques,  the  idea  of  which  was  prob- 
ably borrowed  from  woven  tapestries,  are  often  very  cleverly  de- 
signed, but  they  soon  weary  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

Syria  cannot  boast  of  many  original  buildings  in  the  Arabian 
style,  the  reason  being  that  the  Arabs  here  found  abundance  of 
ancient  edifices  which  they  could  easily  adapt  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. Taking  advantage  of  the  wonderfully  substantial  foundations 
of  antiquity,  and  using  either  ancient  materials  or  inferior  ones  of 
their  own, -they  erected  on  these  foundations  their  town- walls,  their 
towers,  and  their  castles,  all  of  which  speedily  again  fell  into  decay. 
They  supposed  that  additional  strength  was  imparted  to  their  walls 
by  building  fragments  of  columns  into  them ;  and  they  often  en- 
deavoured to  produce  the  appearance  of  such  a  construction  arti- 
ficially. This  was  also  done  by  the  Crusaders.  Thus  in  the  vicinity 
of  ancient  harbour- fortifications  in  particular ,  we  often  see  many 
scattered  portions  of  columns,  most  of  which  were  once  incorporated 
with  the  badly  built  walls  of  which  no  other  trace  is  now  lefL 

Many  buildings  of  the  MedisBval  Period  are  still  extant.  In  the 
case  of  many  of  the  Castles  of.  Syria  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  they  were  erected  by  the  Saracens  or  by  the  Crusaders;  but 
they  may  be  ilistinguished  from  each  otiier  by  the  fact  that  diagonal 
or  sometimes  almost  horizontal  lines  generally  appear  on  the  face 
of  the  blocks  used  by  the  Crusaders.  —  The  Churches  erected  by 
Europeans  on  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land,  however,  are  easily  distin- 
guishable ftom.  the  Arabian  buildings.  These  churches  are  of  two 
classes.  The  first  embraces  all  the  churches  built  by  the  Franks 
between  1099  and  1187.  These  are  all  in  one  style.  They  possess 
a  nave  and  aisles  of  equal  length,  a  transept,  and  three  apses  ad- 
joining each  other.  The  vaulting  is  smooth  and  without  a  trace  of 
groining,  and  rests  on  simply  constructed  piers.  Above  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  the  transept  rises  a  dome,  springing  from 
pendentives.  The  rest  of  the  building  is  covered  with  a  flat  roof. 
The  buttresses  project  but  slightly  beyond  the  outside  walls,  and 
pointed  arches  are  universal.  —  The  second  class  of  these  churches 
embraces  those  of  the  13th  century.  They  all  lie  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  closely  resemble  French  churches  of  the  same  period,  but  have 
flat  roofs.  The  pointed  arch,  which  prevails  in  these  buildings,  is 
not  the  early  Muslim  arch,  but  that  which  was  afterwards  perfectr 
Iby  western  architects,  so  that  this  European  architecture  mayfl'' 
be  termed  an  early  development  of  the  pointed  style  on  Arabian  sc 
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The  inexperienced  traTeller  is  warned  against  purchasing  AntiqnltiM, 
as  nnmeroxxfl  imitations  are  largely  manufactured  in  Syria  and  Egypt  Old 
Hebrew  Ck>ixr8  (Shekels;  very  seldom  genuine)  are  particularly  yalnaDle;  and 
next  to  them  Phoenician  coins  and  gems,  Grseco-Boman  coins  of  Ysrious 
towns,  and  Arabian  coins  of  very  rarions  periods.  The  tombs  often  con- 
tain tear-yases,  small  statues  and  reliefs,  and  (on  the  Phoenician  coast) 
scarabeei,  etc.    In  the  case  of  such  antiquities  being  offered  for  sale,  en- 

2uiry  should  always  be  made  as  to  the  place  where  they  were  found. 
trsoBiPTioNS  are  found  in  Syria  bearing  the  following  characters.  — 
(1)  Phcenician,  ancient  Hebrew,  and  Samaritan  ^  (2)  Aramaic  CNabateean'  in 
the  HaurS,n  and  neighbouring  districts,  *Palmyrene^  in  or  near  Palmyra); 
(8)  Greek  (very  numerous);  (4)  Lati^  (5)  Arabic,  which  in  the  earlier 
periods  (Gufic)  more  nearly  approaches  the  Aramaic  oharacter.  but  in  latter 
times  often  became  very  involved;  (6)  Medieval  Frank  writing. 

Vni.  Works  on  Pftlestine  and  Syria. 

The  literature ,  of  Palestine  especially,  is  enormous :  we  give  here 
merely  a  few  important  works.  Professional  scholars  may  be  referred  to 
R.  Bohricht's  Biblioiheca  Geographiea  Palaeetinae  (Berlin,  1890).  The  chief 
agents  in  the  exploration  of  Palestine  are  the  PoUetirte  Bxplorafion  Fund 
(at  work  since  1867),  the  German  Palestine  Exploration  Society  (DeuUcher 
Verein  zur  Erfortehvng  Pal&itinas;  since  1878),  and  the  Ritutan  FaleeUne 
Society'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  traveller  is  assumed  to 
have  his  Bible  with  him. 

PbRIODIOAI<  PUBLIOATiON. 

Quarterly  Statements  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  (London). 
ZeitschHfl  des  Deutschen  Paldstina-Vereins  (Karl  Baedeker,  Leipzig). 
Revue  BihHque  (Ecole  d'Etudes  Bibliques,  Jernsalem). 

GSOORAPHT. 

The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  9  vols.,  London,  1884  (3  vols.  Me- 
moirs; 1  voL  Name  List;  1  vol.  Special  Papers ;  1  vol.  Jeru- 
salem; 1  vol.  Fauna  and  Flora;  1  vol.  Geology;  1  vol.  Index). 
—  The  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestinej  2  vols.,  London,  1889. — 
These  works,  published  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  are 
the  foundation  of  all  modem  exploration  in  Palestine. 

Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  etc.  London,  1841.  — 
Later  Biblical  Researches,  etc.  London,  1856.  —  Physical  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Holy  Land.  London,  1865. 

Conder,  Palestine  (with  maps).  London,  1889.  —  Tent  Work  in 
Palestine.  London,  1889.  —  Heth  and  Moab.  London,  1889. 

HiSTORIOAL  GbOORAHY. 

Names  and  Places  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  with  their  Modem 
Identification.   London,  1889. 

(Euaebius)  Onomastica  sacra,  ed.  P.  de  Lagarde.   Gottingen,  1887. 

Itinera  Latine  (Publications  de  la  Soci^^  de  TOrient  Latin).  1879. 

Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society's  Library  (translation  of  the  writings 
of  medisBval  pilgrims),  13  vols.,  London,  P.E.F. 

O.  A,  Smiih,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  3rd  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1895. 
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Neuhuuefy  La  g^ographie  dn  Talmud.   Paria,  1868. 

Guy  Le  Strange,  Palestine  nnder  tlie  Moslems.  London,  1890. 

Maps. 

PaltsUnt  Exploraiion  Fund  (London) :  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  in 
26  sheets,  from  surveys  conducted  in  1872-1877  (scale  1 :  63,360 
or  1  M.  to  the  inch),  London,  1880.  —  Map  of  Palestine,  with 
modern  names  only,  in  20  sheets.  —  Same  Map,  in  12  sheets.  — 
Old  and  New  Testament  Map  of  Palestine,  in  20  sheets.  —  Same 
Map,  in  12  sheets.  —  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  showing  Water 
Basins  in  colour,  in  6  sheets.  —  The  Sections  of  the  Country 
north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  on  two  sheets  (Western 
Palestine  only).  —  Plan  of  Jerusalem  (reduced  from  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  Plan),  with  separate  list  of  references. 

Deutscher  Palditma-Verein  (Leipzig):  Earte  des  Oslrjordanlandes 
(L  J61an,  II.  North  AjlGn;  scale,  1:152,000),  1896.  —  Karte 
der  naheren  Umgehung  von  Jerusalem  (scale,  1 :  10,000;  1906J, 
Karte  dier  weiteren  Umgehung  von  Jerusalem  (scale,  1 :  63,3d0 
or  1  M.  to  the  inch;  1896),  both  hy  Sehich  ^  Benzinget, 

O,  A,  Smith  and  Bartholomew,  Map  of  Palestine.  Edinburgh,  1902. 

Fiseher^GuiheyKa.Tte von Palastina (scale,  1 : 700,000).  Leipzig,  1906. 

R.  Bubtr,  Carte  de  la  Province  du  Liban  (scale,  1 :  100,000),  1906. 

History.  y3c*^^  .'.^^u^  ^  /i^u.,.^^. 
F,  J.  BU88  and  R.  A,  Stewart  MaecUUtery  Excavations  in  Palestine, 

1898-1900.   London,  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
F,  J.  BlUSi  The  Development  of  Palestine  ^Exploration.  New  York, 

1906. 
Paion,  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  New  York,  1901. 
/  Petrie,  Syria  and  Egypt  from  the  Tell  el-'Amama  Letters.  London,l  898. 
J.  WeUhauKn,  History  of  Israel.  Translated  by  W.  Robertson  Smith, 
Edinburgh,  1889. 
/  E,  Schwrer,  A  History  of  the  Jewish  People  In  the  Time  of  Christ, 
^  Translated  by  J.  Macpherson.  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1890. 

^  W,  D.  Morrison],  The  Jews  under  Roman  Rule.    London,  1890. 
^  Dean  Milman,  History  of  the  Jews.   3  vols.,  London,  1829.    New 
ed.,  1883;  cheap  ed.  in  one  vol.,  1887, 
J.  K,  Homier  J  The  Jews.  London,  1886.  (Story  of  the  Nations  series), 
/'Dean  Farrar,  The  Herods.  London,  1897. 

F,  Michaud,  History  of  the  Crusades.   Translated  by  W.  Robson. 
3  vcrfs.,  London,  1881. 
Cox,  History  of  the  Crusades.  London,  1878. 

Maknbbs  akd  Customs. 
W.  R.  Smith,  The  Religion  of  the  Semites.  New  ed.,  London,  1894. 
E,  W.  Lane,  An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern 

Egyptians.  London,  1836;  new  ed.,  1882. 
Rev,  O,  Robinson  Lees,  Village  Life  in  Palestine.   London,  1906. 
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PoBty  Essays  on  ihe  Sects  and  Nationalities  of  Syria  and  Palestine : 

Bal.  Ezplor.  Fund.   Quart  Statements,  1890. 
W,  M,  Thompion^  The  Land  and  the  Book.   3  vols.,  London,  new 

ed.,  1886. 
J,  L.Burekhardi,  Notes  on  the  Bednins  andWahebys.  2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1831.  * 
Clay  Trumbull  J  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life. 
Oeikie^  The  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible. 

MODEBN  TbAYELS  (aND  IliLUSTBATBD  WOBKS). 

Hofper,  Walks  in  Palestine.  London,  1888  (ill.).  New  ed.,  1894.  — 
The  Bible  and  Modem  Discoveries.   London,  1890. 

Hull,  Mount  Seir,  Sinai,  and  Western  Palestine.   London,  1885. 

Macgregor,  The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan. 

F,  H.  Deverellj  My  Tour  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  London,  1899. 

Hill^  With  the  Beduins.  London,  1891. 

Helen  MiUtr,  Alone  through  Syria.    London,  1891. 

A,  Heber  Perey^  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Gilead.   London,  1897. 

H:  V.  HUpreeht,  Explorations  in  Bible  Lands  during  the  19th  Cen- 
tury.  Edinburgh,  1903. 

A.  QoodrUah^Freet^  In  a  Syrian  Saddle.   London,  1905. 

The  earlier  works  by  Laurence  Oldphant  (p.  226),  Dr»  Porter t  Xing' 
lake  ('Eothen'),  and  Canon  Tristram  may  also  be  mentioned. 

Natural  History  and  Gbolooy.  , 

Poet^  Flora  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Sinai.   Beiriit,  1896. 
Tristram,  The  Fauna  and  Flora  (Survey).   London,  1889.  —  The 

Natural  History  of  the  Bible  (oth  ed.).  London,  1889. 
Hull,  Memoir  on  the  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Arabia 

PetrsBa,  Palestine,  etc.  (Survey).    London,  1886. 
Hart,  Some  Account  of  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Petra,  and 

wadi  Araba.   London,  1891. 
Jlfr«.  ZeUer,  The  Wild  Flowers  of  Palestine. 

HiSTouY  OP  Art. 
Perrot  ^  Chipiez,  History  of  Ancient  Art  in  Judsa,  Sardinia,  and 

Syria.  London,  1890. 
M,  de  Vogu6,  L' Architecture  civile  et  religiense  du  lor  au  vie  si^cle 

dans  la  Syrie  centrale.   Paris,  1866-1877.  —  Les  Eglises  de  la 

Terre  Sainte.   Paris,  1860. 
E,  OuiUaume  Bey,  Etudes  sur  les  monuments  de  V architecture  mili- 

taire  des  Oroistfs  en  Syrie  et  dans  Tile  de  Chypre.  Paris,  1871. 


Language,  see  p.  xxxi;  Jerusalem,  pp.  32,  50;   The  Dead  Sea, 
p.  133 ;  The  Haur&n,  p.  154;  Petra,  p.  174;  The  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 
p.  186;  Phoenicia,  p.  265;  Palmyra,  p.  340 ;  Mesopotamia  and  Baby- 
lonia, p.  396. 


1.  Approaches  to  Palestine. 

The  handbooks  of  the  various  steamship  companies  (see  below)  give 
full  information  as  to  the  steamer -routes  from  England  and  the  various 
Mediterranean  ports.  Particulars  as  to  the  overland  routes  (see  below)  from 
Englamd  to  the  Mediterranean  will  be  found  in  Bradshate^s  CorUinenUtl  Railway 
Guide  (35.  6d.).  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Ck).  (see  below)  issues  tickets 
for  the  sea-journey  out  and  return  overland,  oxvieevertd^  IVavellers  from 
the  United  States  may  sail  direct  from  l^ew  York  to  Oibraltai",  Naples,  or 
Qenoa  by  German  or  Italian  steamer  (weekly  ^  fares  $  80-175).  —  Meals 
are  included  in  the  fare,  consisting  of  breakfast  (tea  or  coffee),  luncheon 
(11-1^  a.m.),  and  dinner  (6-7  p.m. ;  on  the  French  and  Italian  steamers  wine 
is  generally  included).  The  Stbwabd's  Fee,  which  the  passengef  pays  at 
the  end  of  flie  voyage,  amounts  to  1-1  Vs  fr.  per  day,  but  more  is  expected 
if  unusual  trouble  has  been  given.  —  Bbtdbn  or  Giboui.ab  Tickets,  and 
Family  Tickets  for  three  or  more  persons,  are  issued  at  a  reduced  rate  by 
some  of  the  steamship  companies.  Travellers  who  desire  to  return  from 
the  E.  by  one  of  the  larger  mail-lines  should  engage  berths  at  Cairo  or 
Port  Sa'id  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  steamers  are  apt* to  be  crowded 
from  Feb.  to  April  inclusive. 

Palbstine  and  Syria,  are  generally  reached  from  England  via 
Egypt,  either  direct  hy  steamer,  or  overland  to. the  Mediterranean 
and  thence  by  one  of  the  numerous  mail  steamsMp-lines  to  Alexan- 
dria or  Port  Satd,  from  which  ports  connecting  lines  ply  to  the  Syrian 
coast  (Jaffa,  Beirfit,  etc.).  All  the  large  steamship-lines  from  Eng» 
land  to  India,  the  East,  and  Australia  call  at  the  Egyptian  ports. 

From  Surope  to  Alexandria  and  Port  Said, 
a.  Steamship  Lines  from  England  direct. 

1.  Peninsular  cmd  Oriental  Co,  (offices,  122  Leadenhali  St., 
E.O.,  and  Northumberland  Ave.,  W.O.).  From  Tilbury  Dock  (mail 
steamers)  or  Royal  Albert  Dock  (intermediate  steamers)  every  Frid. 
or  Sat.  to  Port  Sa'td  in  12  days,  vi^  Gibraltar  and  Marseilles  or  Malta 
rfares  1st  cl.  22  or  20^.,  2nd  cl.  13  or  i2l. ;  from  Marseilles  16  or 
I6i.,  10  or  9^.).  No  return-tickets  are  issued,  but  a  reduction  of  25 
per  cent  is  allowed  if  the  return  journey  be  made  within  12  months. 

2.  Orient  Pacific  Line  (28  Oockspui  St.,  S.W.,  and  6  Fenohurch 
Ave.,  E.O.).  From  Tilbury  Dock  every  second  Frid.  to  Port  Sa'id  vi^ 
Gibraltar,  Marseilles,  and  Naples.    Fares  about  the  same  as  above. 

3.  North  German  Idoyd  (^orddeutscher  Lloyd;  14  Cookspur  St., 
S.W.).  From  Southampton  ca.  3  times  monthly  to  Port  Sa^d  via 
Genoa  and  Naples.   Fares  as  above. 

4.  Bibby  Line  (10  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.G.,  and  26  Chapel 
St.,  Liverpool).  From  Liverpool  every  fortnight  to  Port  Sa'id  (and 
India)  via  Marseilles  (fare  1st  cl.  12i.). 

b.  Troan  Meditemmean  Forts  and  Constantinople. 
From  MABSBiLiiBB  (20-24  hrs.  from  London;  fares  1st  cl.  5^ 
17«.  4d.  or  QL  Us.  lid.,  2nd  cl.  Al,  Is.  7d.  or  4Z.  12s.  8d.  accord- 
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ing  to  route  chosen)  by  *P.  ^  0.\  Orient  Pacific^  or  Bihby  Line  (se^ 
p.  1)  to  Port  Sa'td,  and  by  North  Oerman  Lloyd  to  Alexandria, 
4  times  monthly.  Also  by  vessels  of  the  Mesiogeries  MariUmes  (of- 
fices, 16  Rue  Cannebidre,  Marseilles)  every  Thurs.  to  Alexandria 
and  Port  Sa'ld,  thence  in  alternate  weeks  to  Jaffa,  Halfll,  and  Beirdt 
or  to  Beirilt,  Smyrna,  and  Goustantiuople.  The  traveller  may  also 
make  use  of  the  steamers  of  the  same  company  to  Asia  and  East 
Africa,  -which  touch  at  Egyptian  ports,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Rotter- 
damsche  Lloyd  (from  Rotterdam  via  Southampton  and  Marseilles). 

From  Genoa  (27  hrs.  from  London,  via  Galais  or  Boulogne,  Paris, 
and  Turin;  fares  7L  7«.  5d.,  6^.  is,  Sd.)  by  the  Navigaxione Oenerale 
JtaUana  (offices,  8  Leadenhall  St.,  London,  E.G.)  every  Sat.  to 
Alexandria  via  Naples  and  Messina  (fares  from  Genoa,  without  board, 
239  fr.  25  c.,  159  fr.  50  c.;  from  Naples  198  fir.,  182  fr.).  Once  a 
month  the  course  is  continued  to  Jaffa,  Beirut,  Gyprus,  Mersina,  and 
Alexandretta.  Steamers  of  the  North  Oerman  Lloyd  and  the  Oerman 
Ecut  African  *Line  touch  (3-4  times  monthly)  at  Genoa  and  Naples 
on  their  way  to  Port  Said.  The  Putch  Nederland  Line  steamers 
(from  Amsterdam  to  Port  Sa'id  vi&  Southampton)  also  call  at  Genoa. 

From  Venice  (32-361/2  ^rs.  from  London;  fares  1st  cl.  7l.  14«. 
lOd.  to  8^  12«.  Ad.,  2nd  cl.  6^.  8s.  id.  to  6^.  Is.,  according  to  route) 
by  Navigazione  Oenerale  on  the  16th  and  30th  of  every  month  at 
8  a.m.  vi&  Brindisi  (see  b^ow)  to  Alexandria  and  Port  Said  (five 
days ;  fares  from  Venice,  without  board,  214  fr.  50  c,  143  fr.). 

From  Brindisi  (5472-58Y2  ^rs.  from  London;  fares  ist  cl.  iiL 
48.  lOd.  or  12i.  2s.  4d.,  2nd  cl.  71. 17«.  2d.  or  8^  S$,  2d.,  according  to 
route)  by  'P.  ^  O.'  steamer  (see  p.  1)  every  Sun.  evening,  in  connection 
with  the  T.  &  0.'  express  leaving  London  on  Friday.  Fares  (1st  class 
only)  from  Brindisi  to  Port  Said  11^.,  from  London  (incl.  railway  and 
sleeping-car)  25i.  9s.  lid.  The  return-trains  from  Brindisi  await  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer  from  Port  Said.  Also  by  Austrian  Lloyd  (see 
below)  every  Frid.  to  Alexandria,  and  by  Navigazione  OenerctU  (see 
above;  fares  from  Brindisi,  without  board,  168  fr.  40  c,  105  fr.  60  c). 

From  T&iBSTB  (ca.  46-60  hrs.  from  London ;  fares  lOi.  28.  or  12Z. 
lis.  Id.  and  71.  78.)  in  5  days  every  Thurs.  to  Alexandria  via  Brin- 
disi by  Awtfian  Lloyd  steamer  (fares  from  Trieste  325  fr.,  220  fr.; 
from  Brindisi  275  fr.,  190  fr.).  Gonuection  both  ways  with  the 
Ostende  Express,  which  arrives  from  Vienna  at  7.10  a.m.  and  leaves 
Trieste  at  6.36  p.m.  Gonnection  at  Alexandria  in  both  directioas 
with  vessels  of  the  same  company  plying  between  that  port  and 
Gonstantinople,  via  Port  Said,  Jaffa,  Haifi,  BeirOt,  Gyprus,  and 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

From  Gonstantinople  (72-88  hrs.  from  Loudon;  fares  ca,  11^ 
138.  Id.  or  18^.  10s.  and  8/.  2s.  6d.  or  92. 48. 8d.,  according  to  route) 
by  Austrian  Lloyd  (see  above)  every  week  during  the  season  (in 
summer  every  alternate  week)  via  Smyrna,  Mersina,  Alexandretta, 
Tripoli,  Beirut,  Haifa,  and  Jaffa  to  Fort  Said  and  Alexandria  (fares 
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from  Constantinople  to  BeMt  115  fl.,  79  fl.;  from  Alexandria  to 
Beiriit  U  fl.,  30  il.,  to  Jaffa  30  fl.,  20 11.;  from  Beiriit  to  Jaffa  15  fl., 
10  fl.);  by  the  Mcssageries  Maritimes  (p.  2)  every  alternate  week 
via  Smyrna,  Beirut^  and  Jaffa  to  Port  Sa'id  and  Alexandria  (fares 
from  Alexandria  to  Beirut  110  fr.,  80  fr.,  to  Constantinople  315  fr., 
220  fr.);  by  the  Compagnie  Rubsc  de  Navigation  d,  Vapeur  and  the 
Khedivial  Mail  8team$hip  and  (having  Co,  every  vreek  via  Smyrna 
and  the  Pirieas  to  Alexandria,  with  connection  thence  to  Jaffa. 
Steamers  of  the  Comp.  Russe  also  mn  to  Smyrna,  Beiriit,  and  Jaffa. 

Subjoined  are  a  few  details  concerniDg  the  above-mentioned  European 
and  Egyptian  ports.  In  Alexandria,  Marseilles,  and  Trieste  tbe  steamers 
lie  to  at  tbe  piers,  and  tbis  is  also  sometimes  ibe  case  in  Constantinople. 
At  the  Italian  ports,  and  generally  at  Port  Sa'id,  the  passengers  are  taken 
ont  to  the  steamers  by  small  boats.  The  fare  for  this  is  l-lVsfr*i  in- 
cluding luggage,  but  a  bargain  should  be  struck  beforehand.  Order  is 
said  to  be  often  very  badly  maintained. 

Biindiai  (Orand  Hdttl  Iniernationaly  at  the  harbour,  first-class,  B.  3-6, 
B.  6  fr.}  Albtrgo  d'Europay  Gorso  Umberto,  V«  M.  from  the  rail,  station, 
V4  M.  from  the  harbour,  R.  &  L.  2^^  fr  ,  A.  40  c. ;  Alb,  CmUralg,  Gotto  Gari- 
baldi 67,  near  tht  harbour,  R.  A  L.  2-3  fr.,  these  two  pretty  fair)  is  now 
a  town  of  17,000  inhab.  and  has  resumed  its  old  importance  as  a  starting- 
point  for  travellers  to  the  Orient    Comp.  Baedeker**  SoutJi*m  Italy. 

Oenoa  (Grand  mui  de  Oenei,  Via  Carlo  Felice;  Grand  Hdta  de  Sttvoiey 
oppo  ite  the  main  rail,  station;  Grand  Hdtel  IsoUaj  Via  Roma  7^  Eden 
Palace  Botely  at  tbe  Acqua  Sola  Park,  R.,  L.,  6  A.  at  these  four  from  5, 
B.  5-6  fr.  I  Bdt.  Bristol;  Hdt.  de  la  Ville;  H6t.  de  Londres^  at  the  rail,  station  ^ 
IfCt.  Continental^  Via  Cairoli;  Hdttlt  Smithy  de  Franety  Centraly  Mitropole) 
contains  155,900  inhab.  and  is  the  chief  seaport  of  Italy.  Visitors  should 
see  the  ColunUme  Monument  and  the  palaces  in  the  Via  Balbiy  Via  Catroliy 
and  Via  Garibaldi.  They  should  also  ascend  to  the  Ctutellaceio  <*View) 
cable-tramway,  dO  c).    Comp.  Baedeker"* 9  Northern  Italy. 

Harteilles  (Grand  Hdtei  du  Lowre  et  de  la  PaiXy  Grand  Hdta  NoaiUee 
•t  MitropcUy  Grand  HdUly  these  three  in  the  Rue  Koailles.  R.  from  4,  D. 
6fr. ;  Terminve  Hctei,  at  the  rail,  station;  Nouvel  H&My  hdtel  garni ^  E6t. 
de  Genive;  H6t.  Continental)y  with  491,200  inhab.,  is  the  second  city  and 
chief  seaport  of  France.  La  Cannebiirey  beginning  at  the  Vieux  Fort^  and  its 
prolongation,  the  Rve  JfoaUleSy  have  long  been  the  chief  pride  of  Marseilles. 
The  best  general  survey  of  tbe  city  is  obtained  from  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Garde  (cable-tramway).   Comp.  Baedeter^s  Southern  France. 

Naples  (BertomCe  Feaace  Hotel,  R.  from  6,  D.  7  fr.,  ffdta  Bristol^ 
Parker'e  Botely  B6t.  Britanniquey  R.  from  4,  D.  5-6  fr.,  these  four  high  up, 
in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Bmanuele ;  Grand  HOtel,  by  the  sea;  Grande  Bretagney 
Riviera  di  Chiaja,  Santa  Ltteia.  Vieuve,  Royal  dee  Etrangerty  Victoriay  R. 
from  6  or  6,  D.  5-6  fr.),  with  547,500  inhab.,  is  the  most  populous  city 
in  Italy.  Its  environment  is  one  of  the  loveliest  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  tourist  should  not  fail  to  walk  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Vltta  Nazionahy  to  drive  along  the  Via  Taeso  and  the  Strada  Nuova  di 
B»eltipOy  and  to  see  the  famous  sculptures  and  Pompeian  wall-paintings 
in  the  Mueeo  Nationale.  The  finest  view  is  obtained  from  Scm  Martino 
(cable-tramway).  For  details  and  for  the  excursions  to  FompeUy  SortentOy 
Capri^  and  other  points,  see  Baedeker's  Sofrihem  Italy. 

Veniee  {H6tei  BayahDanMiy  H6t.  de  VEuropey  Grand  Hdtely  BrUanniay 
these  four  first- class,  R.  from  5,  D.  5-7  fr.:  Grand  Hdtel  d*ItaHe- Batter; 
Grand  Canal  H6tel  et  Monacoy  near  the  Piazza  San  Marco-,  Angleterrey  M^tro- 
poley  Eiva  degli  Schiavoni),  a  city  of  148,600  inhab.,  was  down  to  1797 
the  capital  of  a  powerftil  republic  of  the  same  name.  The  railway-station 
is  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  Canal  Grande  \  gondola  hence  to  the  PiaszettOy 
near  which  most  of  the  hotels  lie,  1  fr.,  with  two  rowers  2  fr.    The  chie' 
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objects  of  interest  are  the  Piazza  cU  San  MareOy  the  Church  of  Ban  MaroOy 
the  Doges*  Paiace^  and  the  CanOl  Orande.    Comp.  Baedeker**  Northern  Italy  * 

Trieste  (Hdtel  de  la  Ville,  hy  the  harbour,  E.  <fe  A,  2-12  kr.  5  ff6t, 
Delorme^  near  the  harbour,  R.  2-4  kr.,  L.  &  A.  1  kr.  20  h.  ;  Ew<ma,  V*^* 
from  the  rail,  station,  with  caf^,  B.  &  L.  from  2kr.;  Aquila  if  era;  Zmn 
Gvten  Sirten)^  the  chief  seaport  of  Austria,  with  145,000  inhabitants.  The 
railway-station  (restaurant)  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  about  1  M.  from 
the  harbour  and  the  pier  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  (cab  1  kr.  20  h.,  with  two 
horses  3kr.).  A  pleasant  excursion,  taking  Vzday,  may  be  made  to  the 
N.W.  to  the  ch&teau  of  Miramar^  once  belonging  to  the  £mp.  Maximilian 
of  Mexico  (d.  1867),  to  whom  a  monument  hM  been  erected  in  the  Piazza 
Giuseppina,  near  the  harbour.    Ck)mp.  Baedeker'**  Austria. 

Constantinople  (J39/e;<  Pera  Palttce^  de  Londree,  Royal  et  d^Angleterre^ 
and  Bristol^  all  four  by  the  garden  01  the  Petits  Champs  and  of  Uie  first 
class,  R.  from  5,  D.  5-6  fr.,  pens,  from  15  fr.j  H6t.  Kroecker^  Rue  Kab- 
ristan,  somewhat  lower  down,  R.  5,  D.  iVs,  pens.  12  fr.:  H6t.  Con- 
tinental et  Frangais.  by  the  garden  of  the  Petits- Champa,  R.  4-12,  D.  with 
wine  5,  pens.  11-18  fr.  *,  Hdt.  Orande-Bretagne^  in  the  Rue  Venedik,  a  side- 
street  in  the  same  quarter,  R.  from  2721  I>.  with  wine  3,  pens.  6-10  fr., 
unpretending:  Hdt.  St.  PUershourg^  by  the  garden  of  the  Petits*Champs. 
an  unpretending  hdtel  garni),  the  capital  of  Turkey,  is  a  city  Of  about 
1,000,()00  inhabitants.  It  includes  the  seaport  of  Qalata  and  the  European 
suburb  of  Pera,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Golden  Horn;  Stambul,  to  the  W. 
of  the  Golden  Horn ;  and  Scutari^  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  hotels  are 
all  in  Pera,  l>/i  M.  from  the  railway^station  (carr.  i^k  fr.)  and  1  M.  from 
the  landing-place  of  the  steamers  (carr.  2^/ij  disembarkation  2  fr.).  —  Pass- 
ing visitors  should  ascend  the  Tower  of  Oalata,  drive  across  the  Nete  Bridgo 
to  the  Motqve  of  the  Hagia  Sophia  in  Stambul,  visit  the  Museum^  walk 
through  the  Oreat  Baeaar  (with  dragoman),  and  take  a  steamer-trip  on  the 
Bosphorue.  Comp.  Baedeker's  Komkmtinopei  und  KMnoiien  (at  present  in 
German  only). 

Alexandria  (New  ^edtvial  Eotel,  Hdt.  Abbat;  Windsor  Hot.,  Hdt.  OonH* 
nentaly  Hdt,  du  Canal  de  Suez,  Hdt.  dee  Voyageurs),  a  city  of  above  860,000 
inhab.,  including  46,000  Europeans,  is  the  chief  seaport  of  Egypt.  Represen- 
tatives of  the  hotels  and  of  the  chief  tourist-agencies  meet  travellers.nli  the 
steamer  and  relieve  them  of  all  trouble  in  passing  to  the  railway-station 
or  to  a  hotel  for  a  fee  of  15r20  piastres  (4-o  fr.  \  passport,  see  p.  xxiii). 
—  The  chief  sights  of  the  city  may  be  visited  by  carriage  in  half-a-day. 
From  the  Place  Mihimei-AUj  the  centre  of  the  European  quarter,  we  drive 
to  PompeyU  Pillar j  90  ft.  high,  which  was  probably  erected  about  891  by 
the  emperor  Theodosius  to  commemorate  ttie  triumph  of  Christianity  in 
Alexandria,  and  during  the  middle  ages  was  believed  to  mark  the  tomb 
of  Pompey  the  Great.  Kot  far  off,  in  the  hill  named  K6m  esh-Shulf &fa,  is 
an  Egyptian  Burial  Place,  brought  to  light  in  1900  and  probably  dating 
from  the  second  century  of  our  era  (adm.  6  pi.)*  The  Museum  of  Cfraeco- 
Roman  Antiquities,  consisting  mainly  of  objects  found  in  and  near  Alexandria, 
is  also  well  worth  a  visit  (open  9-12  A  3-5.30;  adm.  2  pi.,  free  on  Frid.; 
closed  on  Thurs.). 

The  voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Port  Sa'id  is  devoid  of  interest.  Most 
travellers  will  therefore  take  the  train  to  Cairo  (Shepheard's  Hotel;  Savoy 
Hotel;  Hdt.  Continental:  Hot.  d'Angleterre,  all  of  the  first  class) .and  go 
on  thence  to  Port  Said  Dy  railway. 

Fort  Ba'id  {Savoy  Hotel;  Eastern  Exchange  Hotel;  Hdtel  CotUinental), 
the  flourishing  town  at  the  1).  end  of  the  Suez  Canal,  contains  42,000 Inhab., 
of  whom  12,000  are  Europeans.  At  the  harbour  is  a  lighthouse,  175  ft. 
high,  and  on  the  W.  mole  is  a  colossal  statue,  by  E.  Fr^iet,  of  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps  (1805-94),  the  builder  of  the  Suez  Canal.  —  For  further 
details  of  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Port  Said,  see  Baedeker's  Egypt. 
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Arrival. .  The  steamer.casts  anchor  outside  the  rotk-girt  harbour.  The 
hotels  and  the  tourist-offices  named  below  send  small  boats  to  the  ship, 
and  the  traveller  should  use  these,  rejecting  the  offers  of  all  other  boab> 
Imen ,  porters ,  and  dragomans.  The  charge  is  &-6  fr.  a  head,  including 
luggage  (upon  which  a  «harp  eye  should  bo  kept)  and  the  drive  to  thi 
^otel.  In  rough  weather,  the  disonbarkation  is  difficultf  as  the  KT.  channel 
has  silted  up  and  the  deeper  17. W.  ehannel  is  so  narrow  that  the  passage 
between  the  reefs  is  da^ngerous;  as  ipuch  as  20  fr.  is  then  sometimes  de- 
manded from  each  person.  —  P<u$pori  and  Cutiotm  Duties^  see  pp.xxiii,  zxivC 
The  boiits  land  in  frdnt  of 'the  Custom  Home^  which  lies  at  the  S,  comer  of 
ihe  harbour.  The  various  Steamboat  Offices  (Egvptian,  Aussian,  Austrian, 
:French,  Italian)  stand  on  the  quay  to  the  N.  —  The  Kailwajr  Station  (Oare; 
PL  B,  ijf.  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  town ,  is  about  IV2  ^>  f'^om.  the  harbout 
tad  Vs  il.  fr<»n  the  German  Colony. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xvi;  bargaining  advisable;  previous  notice  desirably 
during  the.helght  of  the  travelling^season).  —  JsBuaAtJuc  UottL  (^1.  a,  B  Ik 
landlordf  Bat^egifj  a  German),  in  the  German  Colony;  HdvBL  du  jPab« 
CPl-  b,  B  1{  landlords.  Mall  Broiherslu  adjoining  the  preceding^  pension  at 
these  12Vt  fr.,  for  a  prolonged  stay  10  fr.,  after  the  season  8  fr.  (wine  extra^ 
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HoTiL  Kamimitz  (PI.  c;  B,  1),  Rue  Boustrons  (p.  10):  Frank's  Hotel  (PI.  d, 
Blj  German  l&ndlord),  in  the  German  Colony,  with  restaurant. 

Tourist  Offices.  Cook  A  JSon  (PI.  1 ;  B,  1),  opposite  the  Jerusalem  Hotel ; 
CVorlr,  near  the  Hfitel  du  Pare  (p.  6)  *,  HambwffAmerican  lAne^  at  P.  Breisch's 
(see  below),  on  the  quay;  Dr.  Jmmanuel  Bmzinger  (PI.  2;  B,  1),  at  the 
entrance  to  the  German  Colonyt  Agence  Lubin.  in  the  Hdtel  du  Pare  (p.  6). 

Hories  and  Carriagea  at  Kappiu's  and  schanz'M.  Saddle-horse,  1  fr. 
per  hr.  Carriage,  per  drive,  1  beshlik  (31/2  pi.);  V^  day  10,  whole  day 
30  fr. ;  to  Jerusalem,  see  p.  16 ;  to  Gaza ,  40  fr.  (there  and  back  70  fr.) ; 
to  Haif&,  see  pp.  225  and  234.  Carriages  and  horses  are  best  obtained 
through  the  hotels  or  tourist-offices. 

Port  Offices.  Turkish  (PI.  29;  B,  1),  Rue  Boustrous  (p.  10);  Intemationat 
TOeffraph,  in  the  Post  Office.  The  foreign  post-offices  are  all  on  the 
quay:  Austrian  (PI.  32;  A,  1),  Oerman  (PI.  31;  A,  1),  adjoining  it  on  the 
S.W^  Rtistim  (PI.  33;  A,  2),  to  the  8.W.,  French  (PI.  30;  A,  1)  to  theN.E. 

Vice-Consulates.  British  (PI- 9i  A,  1,  2),  /.  FcUan^a;  United  States, 
Hardegg,  of  the  Jerusalem  Hotel  (p.  6);  French  (PI.  8;  B,2),  Gu^s;  Russian, 
von  Pipper;  Austrian  (PI.  10;  A,  1,2);  (German,  Roessler;  Italian,  Alonzo; 
Dutch,  PortcAis;  Spanish,  Carpani. 

Banks.  English  Bank  of  PialesHne  (PI.  4  b ;  A,  5) ;  German  Bank  of  Palestine 
(PI.  4a ;  A,  1),  Oridif  Lponnai*  (PI. 3;  A,  1);  Banque  Ottomane  (PI.  B.C. ;  A,  2). 

Physicians:  Dr.  Keith  (English);  Dr.  torch  (German);  Dr.  Lin  (French); 
Dr.  8aad,  quarantine  physician  (with  German  diploma).  —  Dentist.  K.  Lorch. 
—  Chemists,  Piauhtty  Wolfer,  A  Co.,  in  the  (German  Colony  (p.  10). 

European  Firms.  Commission  &  Forwarding  Agents:  Aberle  tt  Co..,  in 
the  Gaza  Road  (PI.  A,  2);  P.  Breiseh^  A.  Singer^s  Successors^  Alonzo  A  Son^ 
all  on  the  quay.  —  Travelling  Requisites :  RdbinowUz  Brothers^  Gaza  Road; 
Chr.  Becki  Rue  Boustrous ^  C.  Besserer^  saddler,  at  the  station.  —  Provisions : 
BekmesiaUy  Rue  Boustrous ;  Nahas,  Jerusalem  Road  (PI.  A,  B.  2).  ^  Wine : 
Sarona  &  Jaffa  Co.  (German),  Gaza  Road;  Carmel  Oriental  Co.  (wines  from 
the  Jewish  Colonies).  —  G.  Egger  supplies  bulbs  and  seeds  of  Syrian  plants 
for  exportation.  —  Photographer,  Sabundji. 

Benevolent  Institutions.  Church  Missionary  Society'^s  Station  with  a 
hospital  and  two  schools  for  boys;  English  School  for  girls  (PI.  17;  A,  2)v 
American  Orphanage;  French  Hospital  of  St.  Louis  (PI.  22;  A,  2),  conducted 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph;  German  Hospital  and  School,  see  p.  10;  Convent 
and  Schools  of  the  Fr^res  des  Ecoles  Chritiennes  (PI.  15;  A,  2);  Franciscan 
Convent  and  School  for  boys  (Casa  ITuova;  PI.  7,  A  2);  ScJiool  of  the  Sitters 
of  St.  Joseph  (PL  16;  A,  2),  for  girls. 

Jaffa  oiYi^fdj  Greek  Jojjpa,  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem  and  the  chief 
town  of  a  Kadal  of  the  Liwa  of  Jerusalem  (comp.  p.  Ivil),  contains 
about  45,000  inhal).,  including  30,000  Muslims,  10,000  Christians, 
and  4000  Jews,  The  town  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  few 
decades,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  pilgrims  who 
flock  here  (ca.  20,000  yearly).  Its  trade  is  also  considerable.  The 
chief  exports  are  oranges  and  other  fruit,  sesame,  olive-oU,  wine,  and 
wool.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton  goods,  cloth,  coffee,  rice,  sugar, 
and  tobacco.  In  1904  the  port  was  entered  and  cleared  by  609  steamers 
of  769,801  tons'  "burden,  and  by  1081  sailing-vessels  of  16,322  tons. 

History.  Jaffa  was  anciently  a  Phoenician  colony  in  the  land  of  the 
Philistines^  The  meaning  of  the  ancient  name  Japho  is  doubtful ;  but  the 
Hebre^wf  translated  il  Hhe  beautiful'.  According  to  an  ancient  myth  An- 
dromeda, the  daughter  of  Cepheus  and  Joppa  (daughter  of  ^olus).  is  said 
to  have  been  chained  to  the  rocks  here,  in  order  that  she  might  be  devoured 
by  a  hqge  sea-monster,  but  was  released  by  Perseus.  The  prophet  Jonah, 
too,jis  said  to  have  Just  quitted  Joppa  when  he  was  swallowed  by  the  whale 
(Jonah  i.  3).  Throughout  the  Roman  period,  and  even  down  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  chains  were  shown  with  which  Andromeda  was  bound  to  the 
roek4  of  the  harbour.    So,  too,  the  huge  bones  «f  some  marine  monster 
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were  long  an  object  of  cnriosity  here.  Jaffa  is  mentioned  as  a  fortress 
in  the  list  of  cities  overthrown  by  Tbutmosis  III.  (p.  Ixxvi).  In  the  days 
of  Solomon  it  was  the  port  for  Jerasalem,  to  which  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre, 
undertook  to  send  timber  from  Lebanon  4n  floats',  for  the  building  of  the 
Temple  (2  Ghron.  ii.  16 ;  comp.  Ezra  iii.  7).  In  the  inscription  relating 
to  the  victorious  campaign  of  Sennacherib,  the  town  is  called  Ta-ap-pu. 
The  tomb-inscription  of  Eshmunazar,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the 
3rd  cent.  B.C.,  mentions  Jaffa  as  given  to  Sidon  along  with  Ddr  by  one 
of  the  Ptolemies.  Jaffa  was  definitively  brought  under  the  Jewish  yoke  by 
the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  x.  74  et  seq.).  Christianity  was  introduced  here  at  an 
early  period  (Acts  ix.  36,  etc.).  Before  the  Jewish  war  Joppa  was  captured 
and  destroyed  by  the  Boman  general  Gestius;  it  was  then  rebuilt,  but  was 
soon  again  destroyed  by  Vespasian  as  being  a  haunt  of  pirates.  Several 
bishops  of  Joppa  are  mentioned  as  having  attended  various  church  synods. 
The  bishopric  was  restored  by  the  Crusaders,  and  the  town  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  county  (1099).  In  1126  the  district  of  Joppa  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The  town  was  captured  and  destroyed 
by  Melik  el-'Adil,  brother  of  Saladin,  in  1187,  and  by  Safeddin  in  1191, 
recaptured  by  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  taken  in  1197  by  Melik  el-'Adil, 
restored  to  the  Christians  in^l304,  and  finally  destroyed  in  1267  by  Beibars. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cent,  the  Importance  of  Jaffa  began  to  revive, 
and  from  that  period  dates  the  construction  of  the  quay.  In  1799  the  place 
was  taken  by  the  French  army  under  Kl^ber. 

The  old  town  lies  on  the  sea-coast,  on  the  brow  of  a  rocky  bill 
115  ft.  in  height.  The  bouses  are  built  of  tuffstone.  The  streets  are 
generally  very  narrow  and  dusty,  and  after  the  sligbtest  fall  of  rain 
exceedingly  dirty.  From  tbe  landing-place  (D^aieaddre ;  PI.  A,  2) 
the  chief  business-street  leads  along  the  quay  to  its  N.E.  end  and 
then  bends  to  the  right.  A  few  paces  farther  on  is  a  lane  leading 
to  the  left  to  a  khan.  Traversing  this  kh&u  and  passing  along  the  N. 
side  of  the  barracks  (Caserne ;  PI.  A,  1),  we  reach  the  Serai  (p.  101. 
In  a  straight  direction  we  reach  the  busy  Arab  Ba%4iar  (PI.  A,  2), 
where  the  traveller  will  have  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  purely 
Semitic  type  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Mosque  (PI.  26 ;  A,  2)  to  the  left 
is  of  no  interest;  opposite  its  entrance  we  see  an  elegant  Fountain^ 
surrounded  by  ancient  columns.  The  Latin  Hospice  (Casa  Nuova; 
PI.  7,  A  2)  was  founded  in  1654,  from  which  period  dates  the  tradi- 
tion that  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  House  of  Simon  the  Tanner 
(Acts  ix.  43);  but  the  site  of  Simon's  house  is  now  pointed  out  in 
an.  insignificant  mosque  near  the  Fanar^  or  lighthouse  (PI. 28;  A,  2), 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  town,  where,  however,  the  view  is  the  sole 
attraction  (fee  1  piastre). 

The  new  quarters,  to  the  E.,  N.E.,  and  S.  of  the  old  town,  make 
a  more  favourable  impression.  The  Public  Garden  (PI.  24;  A,  2) 
reached  through  the  bazaar,  with  its  clock-tower  and  several  Arabian 
coffee-houses,  is  the  starting-point  of  three  great  roads:  in  front 
(S.E.)  is  the  road  to  Jerusalem  (p.  16);  on  the  right  (S.W.)  that  to 
Gaza ;  on  the  left  that  to  Nftbulus  (p.  10).  The  Jbbusalbm  Road 
leads  to  the  S.E.  through  the  new  suburbs,  then  between  lofty 
cactus-hedges.  After  10  min.  we  reach  a  handsome  Sebtl  or  fountain, 
founded  by  Abu  NebbUt,  a  former  pasha,  who  is  buried  here.  The 
Toad  now  forks,  the  turning  to  the  right  leading  to  Jerusalem,  while 
that  to  the  left  brings  us  in  5  min.  to  the  Russian  settlement,  where 
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we  are  shown  the  site  of  the  house  of  Tabithaj  and  her  lock-tomb 
(Acts  ix.  36).  The  top  of  the  church-tower  affords  an  admirahle 
view  of  Jaffa  and  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  extending  in  clear  weather 
to  Mt.  Oarmel.  —  The  Gaza  Road  (PL  A,  2)  passes  through  the 
S.  subnrb.  On  this  road,  to  the  left,  are  the  English  Protestant 
cemetery  and  the  English  school  for  girls  (PI.  17;  A,  2);  opposite, 
on  the  right,  the  French  hospital  (PI.  22;  A,  2);  farther  on,  to  the 
left,  are  the  schools  of  the  Frdres  des  Ecoles  Ghr^tiennes  (PI.  15 ; 
A,  2)  and  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  (PI,  16 ;  A,  2);  to  the  right 
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r^irist  Affendes:  1.  Ck)ok,  B,  1;  2.  Benzinger,  B,  1.  ~  BanJti:  8.  Credit 
Lyonnais.  A,  1^  B.O.  Banque  Ottomane,  A,  2:  4a.  German  Bank  of  Pale8« 
tine,  A,  1  ^  4b.  English  Bank  of  Palestine,  A,  3.  —  6.  Fcusport  Bureau^  A,  2. 
—  6.  Ear  bow  Maiter,  A,  1.  —  7.  Cata  Nuova^  A,  2.  —  Vice-ConsulaUg: 
8.  French,  B,  i\  9.  Britisli,  A,  1,  2;  10.  Austrian,  A,  1,  2.  —  Convent*: 
11.  Franciscan,  A,  2;  12.  Greek,  A,  2-,  18.  Armenian,  A,  2.  —  Schools: 
16.  Freres  des  Ecoles  Ghrdtiennes,  A,  2;  16.  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  (for  girls), 
A,  2;  17.  English  (for  girls),  A,  2;  18.  German  Temple  Sect,  B,  1.  — 
Churches:  19.  St.  George's  (Greek).  A,  2s  20.  German  Protestant,  B,  1.  — 
21.  Government  BvUding  (Serii;  B,  1).  —  HospiidU:  22.  French.  A,  2;  23.  Ger- 
man, B,  1.  —  24.  Public  Oardeny  A,  2.  —  Mosques:  26.  El-Bahr,  A.lj  26. 
El-Mahmtldiyeh,  A.  2;  ^7.  Es-Seral,  A,  2.  —  28.  Lighthouse,  A,  2.  —  Post  and 
Taearaph  Offices:  29.  Turkish,  B,  Is  80.  French,  A,  1 ;  31.  German,  A,  1; 
32.  Austrian,  A,  1^  33.  Bussian,  A,  2.  —  34.  QuaranHne  Station^  A|l* 
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are  the  Greek  church  (PI.  19 ;  A,  2)  aad  the  Jewish  and  Armeniau 
cemeteries,  and  then  the  English  mission-house  and  hospital.  To 
the  W,  of  this  road  is  the  weU  (p.  Ixxiv)  of  She^h  Ibrdisim  (fine 
\iew  of  the  town).  —  The  JIue  Boustbpus  (road  to  Nabulus}  leads 
to  the  N,^.,  passifig  the  Barrachi  (Qaserne;  PI.  A^  1),  on  the  left, 
and  the  Strcd,  or  goyernment-huilding  (PI.  21;  B,  1),  on  the  right. 
Beyond  are  the  Turkish  Fost  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  29;  B,  2)  and 
the  Hotel  Kaminitz  (p.  7)^  A  few  stcpg  farther  pn  a  road  to  the 
left  leads  to  the  Railway  Station  (Gare;  PL  B,  1)  and  to  the  new  N. 
^uhurh,  which  is  inhabited  mainly  hy  Jews^and  Mohammedans. -r  - 

The  main  road  straight  on  leads  through  orange-gardens  and 
past  a  fountain  with  an  Arabic  inscription  (left)  to  the  pleasant- 
loofitng  houses  of  the  German  Colony  [Colonie  alUmande;  PI.  B,  1). 
On  the  right,  at  the  entrance  to  the  colony,  are  the  chapel  said 
mission-house  of  the  English  Mission  to  the  Jews,  the  Jerusalem 
Hotel,  the  Hotel  du  Pare,  and  Frank's  Hotel  (comp.  pp.  6,7).  Beyond 
the  last  stands  the  new  German  Protestant  Church  (PL  20;  B,  1). 
The  colony  was  originally  founded  in  1856  by  American  settlers,  but 
was  afterwards  abandoned,  and  purchased  in  1868  by  the  members 
of  the  *  German  Temple'  sect,  numbering  about  360  souls.  They 
possess  a  school  (PL  18;  B,  1)  and  a  hospital  (PL  23;  B,  1). 

The  constitation  of  the  fr^e  religious  community  of  the  *  Tempi e**  or 
'Friends  of  Jerusalem''  in  1860  was  the  result  of  a  religious  movement  in 
Wurtemherg,  mainly  stimulated  by  W.  and  Chr.  Hoffmann.  Btarting  from 
the  principle  that  the  task  of  Christianity  is  to  embody  the  Kingdom  %£ 
God  on  earth,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  really  Gbristtan  social 
life  was  impossible  on  the  basis  of  the  current  ideas  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Divinity  of  Ghriat,  etc.  On  the  contrary,  they  derived  their  religious  and 
social  programme  from  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.  They  accordingly 
considered  it  to  be  their  task,  first  of  all  to  erect  the  ideal  Christian  com><^ 
munity  in  the  ^Land  of  Promise*  and  from  this  spot  to  begin  regenerating 
the  church  and  social  life  of  Europe.  The  first  colony  was  founded  in 
Haifa  in  1868,  and  the  second  almost  simultaneously  in  Jaffa.  The  ^Temple'* 
numbers  some  1200  members  in  four  colonies  and  has  unquestionably  done 
much  to  promote  the  colonization  of  the  country.  ^ 

About  IV2M.  to  theN.E.  of  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Nlibulus, 
lies  Saarona  (see  Map,  p.  8),  another  colony  of  the  *Temple'.  The 
plain  of  Sharon,,  which  extends  along  the-  seaboard  between  Joppa 
and  Caesarea,  was  famed  in  ancient  times  for  its  luxuriant  fertility 
and  pastures  (Is.  Ixv.  10).  Excellent  soil  is  found  at  a  d^th  of 
172  or  2  ft.  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sand,  and  water  is  faund 
everywhere.  Vines  thrive  admirably  (comp.  p.  Hii).  Apiculture  also 
Is  pursued  with  success. 

A  beautiful  excursion  may  be  made  along  the  Kabulus  road  as  far  as 
the  JSahr  eWAuJd  (carri&ge  there  and  back,  in  2^3  hrs.,  10  fr.;  sail-boat^ 
Va  ^7}  1^  fr-  or  upwards  according  to  the  number  of  passengers).  This 
river,  next  to  the  Jordan  the  largest  in  Palestine,  rises  near  Rds  el-'Ain^ 
about  10  M.  to  the  17.E.  of  Jaffa ,  and  although  its  fall  is  very  trifling 
drives  a  number  of  mills.v  Near  Muldfbit^  close  by,  is  a  Jewish  colony 
(Petah  Tiheth),    Beturn  on  horseback  along  the  coast  (see  MapJ, 

Fbom  Jaffa  to  JSaipI,  carriage-road,  see  p.  231. 
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3.  From  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem. 

A.  By  Bailway. 

M  M.  One  traia  d&Qy  in  eactt  direotiou  in  8V2  brs.  Far^,  Ist  ^lasa 
70  pi.  20  pa.  (or  15  fr.  gold),  2nd  class  26  piastres.  In  tbese  fares  one 
mejidi  =  20  piastres,  one  napoleon  =  94  pi.  20  pa^,  U.  =?^  115J4  pi,,  I  Turkish 
pound  ss  108  pi.  —  The  railway-carriages  are  not  rery  ci)nift)rtable  ^  ladies 
should  always  travel  first-class. 

Tke  line  skirts  the  oiange-gardens  in  the  enviroijis  of  Jaffa,  with 
Swpona  to  the  left,  then  turns  to  the  S.E.  and  crosses  the  pliain  of 
Shc^on,  following  the  depression  of  tHe  Wddi  el- Miserdra.  Towards 
the  E.  the  hluiah  mountains  of  Judaea  come  gradually  into  view. 
On  the  right,  close  by,  are  the  villaiges  of  (41/3  M.)  YdtUr  and  Beit 
D^an;  on  the  left,  Sdkiyeh,  then,  farther  to  theE.,  Kafr*And(^Ono^ 
Nehem»  xi.  35)  and  Et-Tehiid^yehj  with  the  German  Temple  colony 
of  Wiihelma{\^02).  The  line  passes  through  (8  M.)  Sdfitiyeh  (per^ 
haps  Sctriphaea,  which  was  an  episcopal  see  in  530). 

113/4  M.  Lydda  (Arahic  Ludd),  -  The  Station  lies  IV4  M.  to  the  S. 
of  the  town,  n«ar  St.  George's  Church,  on  the  road  to  Ramleh  (see  below). 

History.  L6d  is  first  mentioned  after  the  Exile  (Ezra  ii.  33*^  Neb« 
vii.  37).  It  became  of  some  importance  ijx  the  period  of  the  Haccabeefl 
(Jos.  Ant.  XX.  6,  2).  and  in  145  B.C.  it  was  detached  from  Samaria  and 
included  in  Judeea  (1  Hacc.  xi.  34,  etc.,  where  it  is  named  lifd^).  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  capital  ox  a  district  of  Jndsea,  and  it  was  the  seat 
of  an  early  €Sh?istian  community  (Acts  ix.  32),  It  was  afterwards  famed 
for  its  learned  rabbinical  school.  The  bishops  of  Lydda  are  mentioned  at 
an  early  period,  and  though  the  town  was  for  a  time  called  Dtotpolii^-  its 
ancient  name  was  retained  in  the  episcopal  lists.  In  415  an  ecclesiastical 
council  was  held  at  Lydda,  at  which  Pelagius  defended  himself.  The 
Crusaders  again  founded  a  bishopric  there  iu  1099.  In  1271  it  was  sacked 
by  the  Mongols ,  and  since  that  period  it  has  never  recovered  its  former 
importance. 

The  chief  attraction,  at  Lydda  is  the  Church  of  St.  Oeorge^  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  town.  The  key  is  kept  by  the  sacristan  of  the 
Greek  convent  (fee  5  pi.). 

Lydda  is  mentioned  at  a  very  early  period  in  connection  with  St. 
George.  Aeeording  to  tradition,  Mohammed  declared  that  at  the  Last  Day 
Christ  would  slay  Antichrist  at  the  gate  of  Lydda.  This  is  doubtless  a 
distorted  version  of  the  story  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon.  Over  the 
tomb  of  St.  George  at  Lydda  a  church  stood  as  early  as  the  Bth  century. 
In  the  following  century  this  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  but  it  waa 
again  built  and  existed  until  its  second  destruction  by  Khalif  Haldia 
Biamrillah  in  1010.  Again  rebuilt,  it  was  once  more  destroyed  in  1099  by 
the  Mohammedans  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  defence  of  the  town 
against  the  Crusaders.  The  latter  found  a  'magniticent  tomb'  here  and  in 
the  second  half  of  the  12th  cent,  erected  a  new  church  near  the  site  of 
the  old  one,  which,  however,  was  destroyed  with  the  town  by  Saladin  in 
1191.  A  chnrch  is  again  spoken  of  here  in  the  middle'  of  the  14th  cent., 
but  was  in  ruins  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th.  The  site  of  the  original 
Byzantine  church  was  then  occupied  by  a  mosque.  Since  1870  this  building 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks,  who  have  restored  it^  (Revue 
Arch^dogique  xix.  223  et  seq.) 

Of  the  present  bailding  the  apses  and  a  few  arches  and  pilasters 
on  the  W.  side  belonged  to  the  Older  church,  built  about  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century.   The  square  buttTOSsep  of  the  nave  we  adorned 
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with  small  columns.  The  ceiling  has  been  restored  with  little  taste, 
while  the  modern  pilasters  are  distinguishable  from  the  ancient  at  a 
glance.   Below  the  altar  is  the  crypt,  which  has  been  restored. 

From  Ijydda  the  train  proceeds  to  theS.E.,  passing  'Anndbeh  on 
the  left. 

13V2  M.  ^r-Bamlehi.  —  The  B^dlway  Station  is  about  3/4  h.  to  the 
E.  of  tbe  town,  near  tbe  Jerusalem  road.  From  the  station  to  the  ^ower 
of  BamleV,  past  Reinhardt's  Hotel,  1/2  hr.  —  Accommodation.  Bbinhabdt's 
BToTKL,  w'ell  spoken  of,  pens.  10  fr.  Fbanciscan  Convent,  on  the  tra- 
ditional site  of  the  house  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  (Matth.  xxvii.  59).  —  As 
there  is  only  one  train  daily  (comp.  p.  11),  those  who  wish  to  visit  Bamleh 
and  go  on  by  railway  without  passing  the  night  there  must  drive  from 
Jaffa  to  Kamleh.  Those  coming  in  the  opposite  direction  must  order  a 
oartisge  from  Jaffa  in  advance  to  meet  them  at  Bamleh. 

History.  The  tradition  that  Bamleh  occupies  the  site  of  the  Arima' 
(hea  of  the  ITew  Testament  is  a  fabrication  of  the  13th  century.  The  town 
was  founded  in  716  by  the  Omayyad  khalif  Suleiman,  the  son  of  'Abd  el- 
Melifk.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  facts  that  the 
name  of  the  town  is  of  purely  Arabic  origin  (ramleh  signifying  ^sand'), 
and  that  vft  find  the  name  ^Bamula''  applied  to  the  place  for  the  first  tinie 
in  the  year  870.  The  place  soon  became  prosperous ,  and  was  perhaps 
even  larger  than  Jerusalem.  Christians  lived  at  Bamleh  and  had  cliurches 
here  before  the  time  of  the  <3rusades.  In  1099  a  bishopric  of  Lydda  and 
Bamleh  was  founded.  In  1177  the  town  was  much  damaged  by  a  fire. 
Bamleh  was  twice  captured  by  Saladin,  and  in  1266  it  was  finally  wrested 
from  the  Franks  byBeibars.  The  town  continued  to  enjoy  a  share  of  its 
former  prosperity  down  to  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  Kapoleon  I.  once 
had  his  headquarters  at  Bamleh  and'occupied  a  room  in  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent,  which  is  still  shown. 

Et- Bamleh  contains  6500  inhab.,  about  2000  of  whom  are 
Christians,  chiefly  of  the  Greek  faith.  Schools  are  maintained 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  by  the  Franciscans  and  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  There  is  also  an  Armenian  Convent.  The 
town  is  wretched  and  has  no  trade.  The  orchards  around  Ramleh 
are  luxuriant ;  there  are  also  a  few  palm-trees.  The  fields  yield  rich 
crops,  and  are  enclosed  by  impenetrable  cactus-hedges,  in  which 
numerous  wild  pigeons  build  their  nests.  The  climate  is  mild, 
pleasanter  than  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  more  healthy  than  that  of  Jaffa. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  town  is  the  Chief  Mosque  (JdmV  el~Kebtr)y 
once  a  church  of  the  Crusaders  (12th  cent.).  Unbelievers  are  not 
always  permitted  to  visit  it,  but  the  effect  of  the  all-powerful 
bakhshish  may  be  tried  (5  pi. ;  shoes  must  be  taken  off). 

On  the  W.  side  is  a  small  minaret,  which  was  probably  once  a  Chris- 
tian bell-tower.  The  principal  entrance  was  on  the  W.  side,  but  the  W. 
front  has  now  been  covered  by  masonry;  the  entrance  is  on  the  N.  side.  The 
mosque  is  about  65  yds.  long  by  27  wide.  The  nave  is  loftier  than  the  two 
aisles,  from  which  it*has  been  divided  by  two  rows  of  columns  running 
from  W.  to  B.  Each  row  has  seven  arches ,  a  plain  cornice,  and  seven 
pointed *window8»j^The_windows  in  the  aisles  are  also  pointed. 

The  most  xemarkable  monument  is  the  *  Tower  ofRamlehf  or 
Jdmi^  el-Abyadf  the  *white  mosque'  (to  the  S.W.  of  the  town). 

The  mosque  was  built  by  the  founder  of  the  town.  The  building 
was  restored  in  the  time  of  Saladin  (1190).  and  Sulian  Beibars  also  erected 
a  dome  and  a  minaret  here  (1268).  An  Arabic  inscription  over  the  door 
of  the  mosque  dates  ffom  the  period  of  the  Mameluke  prince,  Nasir  Abul- 
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Faili  Mohammed  ibn  Kil&iin  (1318),  but  many  authorities  ascribe  the  tower 
to  the  Crusaders.  A  later  Mohammedan  tradition  is  to  the  effect  that  forty 
companions  of  the  prophet,  or,  if  the  Christian  version  is  to  be  believed, 
forty  Christiai^  martyrs,  repose  in  the  subterranean  vaults  of  the  mosque. 

The  entrance  to  the  vaults  is  now  about  40  paces  to  the  S.E.  of 
the  portal  of  the  tower;  the  whole  of  the  ground  here  was  under- 
mined with  similar  chambers.  (^Care  should  be  taken  when  walking 
about.)  On  each  side  of  the  great  quadrangle  formed  by  the  build- 
ing there  were  ten  recesses,  and  the  gateway  by  which  we  now  enter 
the  court  formed  the  chief  entrance  and  was  beautifully  decorated. 
In  the  centre  of  the  court  are  remains  of  a  fountain.  In  the  17th  cent. 
a  hospital  or  lunatic  asylum  (mUristdnJ  was  established  here.  — 
The  pointed  doorway  and  the  elegant  little  windows  of  the  five 
stories,  especially  on  the  S.  side,  are  remarkably  interesting.  At 
the  four  corners  of  the  tower  are  slender  buttresses.  The  top  is 
reached  by  110  steps.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  (added  in  1652) 
tapers,  and  here  we  enter  a  kind  of  gallery.  The  ascent  is  recom- 
mended for  the  sake  of  the  admirable  *Vibw  from  the  top. 

Towards  the  S.  is  a  large  olive-plantation;  towards  the.E.  are  tombs 
and  the  town  of  Ramleh.  Farther  distant,  towards  the  TS.  and  S.,  stretches 
H  beautiful  fertile  plain;  in  the  distance  to  the  W.  is  the  silvery  band 
of  the  Mediterranean;  to  the  E.  the  blue  mountains  of  Jndeea.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  is  Lydda,  to  the  N.E. ; 
to  the  right  of  it  is  Beit  Nebala,  and  adjoining  it,  to  the  left  beyond 
Lydda,  is  Deir  Tarif.  Towards  the  E.  lies  Jimzu,  to  the  right  of  which 
are  Yald,  Kubal),  and  Latrdn.  In  the  extreme  distance,  to  the  E.S.E., 
appears  En-Nebi  Samwil  (p.  96).  —  The  view  is  finest  by  evening  light, 
when  the  mountains  are  gilded  by  the  setting  sun. 

About  8  min.  to  the  N.  of  Ramleh  is  situated  the  so-called  Cistern  of 
St.  Helena^  Arabic  Bir  d'^Aneiztyeh  (p.  xcvi),  consisting  of  six  vaults,  each 
30  paces  long  and  borne  by  eleven  pillars.  It  was  probably  constructed 
by  Suleiman  (p.  12). 

Immediately  after  leaving  Ramleh,  the  line  crosses  the  road 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  and  turns  to  the  S.  across  the  marshy  plain, 
past  (left)  the  small  Arab  village  of  (18  M.)  Nd'aneh.  A  little 
to  the  right  (W.)  of  the  railway  lies  'Akir  (^Ekron;  2  Kings  i.  2,  etc.), 
one  of  the  five  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  now  a  Jewish  colony, 
with  almost  no  traces  of  ruins.  On  a  hill  to  the  left  (E.),  near  the 
Tillage  of  Abu  Shilshehj  are  the  ruins  of  Tell  Jeser, 

Gezer^  mentioned  in  the  letters  found  at  Tell  el-'Amarna  (p.  Ixxv).  was 
an  ancient  Canaanitish  city,  not  occupied  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xvi.  10; 
Judg.  i.  29).  It  was  afterwards  captured  by  Pharaoh  and  presented  by  him 
to  Solomon,  his  son-in-law ,  as  his  dau^hter''s  dowry  (1  Kings  ix.  16).  The 
place  was  an  important  fortrjess  in  the  tune  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iv.  15, 
ix.  62,  etc.).  Gezer  has  been  identified  with  the  episcopal  city  of  Oadara 
in  Palsestina  Prima  and  with  the  Mont  Oitart  of  the  Crusaders,  who  under 
Baldwin  IV.  here  defeated  Saladin  in  1177  (Acad,  des  Inscrip.  Comptes  Rendus 
1888,  pp.  395  et  seq.).  Recent  excavations  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  have  confirmed  the  age  of  the  town.  The  lowest  stratum  contains 
cave- dwellings  with  flint  implements,  also  numerous  Egyptian  seals,  rings, 
and  other  articles  of  jewellery  (ca.  2fiC0  B.  C.)  which  show  how  great 
was  tbe  influence  of  Egyptian  culture  at  that  remote  period.  Higher  up, 
the  periods  of  the  Canaanites  and  of  the  Jewish  city,  both  before  and  after 
the  Exile,  were  clearly  distinguishable.  Some  of  the  caves  used  as  graves 
contained  numerous  ancient  weapons  of  bronze.    The  ancient  sanctuary 
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a  ^High  Place'  with  'mazzeboth'  (standing  stones),  was  also  discovered, 
and  nnder  its  pavement  were  large  clay-vessels  containing  the  bodies  of 
children,  doubtless  used  in  sacrifices.  The  clay'Vessels  discovered  are 
in  many  instances  clodely  allied  to  those  from  the  island  of  Orete.  — 
Comp.  R.  A.  Stewart  Macalisttr^  *  Bible  Side -Lights  from  the  Monnd  of 
Gezcr:  a  Record  of  Excavation  and  Discovery  in  Palestine*  (London,  1C08). 

!24  M.  Sejed;  the  station  is  situated  in  an  insalubrious  but 
fertile  plain,  one  of  the  Sultan's  private  domains.  From.  Sejed  the 
line  follows  the  depression  oi  the  Wddi  ei-Sardr  (the  'valley  of 
Sorek';  Judg.  xvi.  4),  which  is  wide  at  its  mouth,  but  afterwards 
narrows.  Bdt^Atdby  situated  on  the  top  of  the  hills  to  the  l«ft, 
remains  for  some  time  in  sight  j  farther  on,  also  to  the  left^  the 
well  of  Sar'a  (see  below);  to  the  right,  the  well  of  'Ain  Shems  (the 
ancient  Beth  Shemesh ,  1  Sam.  vi.  9 ;  1  Kings  iv.  9)  and,  farther  to 
the  S.,  Beit  el-Jemdl  (agricultural  college  of  the  monks  of  St.  Joseph). 

31  M.  Deir  Ab&n;  the  station  is  about  3  M.  distant  from  each  of 
the  three  villages ,  Deir  Ahdn ,  Artuf  (with  a  colony  of  Roumanian 
Jews),  and  Sar'a  (the  ancient  Zoreahy  Josh.  xv.  33,  xix.  14 ;  Judg. 
xiii.  2),  that  are  served  by  it.  Sar'a  (see  above)  is  seen  on  a  hill 
to  the  left;  to  the  E.  is  Artuf ^  with  several  modern  houses  with  tiled 
roofs.  The  mountains  now  begin.  Shortly  after  entering  them  we 
see  high  up  in  the  rocks  to  the  left  the  mouth  of  a  grotto  ,  the  so- 
called  Samsori's  Cavern  (the  story  of  Samson  is  localized  in  this 
district;  Judg.  xiii-xvi).  The  line  passes  along  precipitous  walls 
of  rock  and  ascends  the  Wddi  es-Sardr^  the  windings  of  which  it  fol- 
lows. We  pass  (3872  M.)  Deir  esh'Sheikh ,  situated  on  a  hill  to  the 
right,  and  (401/3  M.)  'ilfrf2r,  on  a  hill  to  the  left;  beyond  it,  the  Wddi 
KaUniyeh  opens  on  the* left.    The  line  follows  the  W&di  es-Sar^r. 

471/4  M.  Bittir.  —  The  Bailway  Station  is  1/4  hr.  distant  from  the 
village,  where  there  is  a  copious  spring. 

History.  The  BaitMr  of  Joshua  xv.  59  in  the  Septnagint  {Beth-arabdh 
of  Josh.  XV,  61  in  the  A.V.),  or  Bethar^  played  an  important  part  in  the 
insurrection  of  Bar  Cochba  (p.  Ixxx)  against  the  Romans.  The  latter 
succeeded  in  capturing  it  only  after  a  siege  of  S^/z  years  (A.  D.  135),  when 
a  terrible  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  ensued. 

The  Muslim  village  lies  on  a  terrace  between  the  Wddi  BUi^f 
and  another  valley.  From  the  spring  we  ascend  a  steep  path  to  a 
second  terrace.  Traces  of  walls,  known  as  Khirhet  el-YehM^  or  *ruin 
of  the  Jews*,  prove  that  the  place,  admirably  adapted  for  a  strong- 
hold, was  once  fortified.  On  the  E.  side  are  chambers  in  the  rook 
and  old  cisterns,  with  some  remarkable  niches  between  them. 

From  Bitttr  the  line  ascends  the  Wddi  el-Werd  (valley  of  roses, 
p.  93)  at  a  pretty  steep  gradient.  El-Welejeh  is  on  the  left; 
farther  on,  Philip's  Well  {^Airh  el-Haniyehj  p.  93)  and  the  villages 
of 'Airh  Ydld  (p.  93)  and  Esh-Sherdfdt  are  seen  on  the  right;  then, 
on  the  left,  El-Mdliha  and  Katamdn  (p.  69).  Beit  Safdfd  and  the 
monastery  of  Mdr  Elyds  (p.  99)  are  visible  on  the  right.  After  Beit 
§af&f&  the  line  traverses  in  a  straight  line  the  plateau  of  El^Bukei^ay 
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which  is  proh*bljr  identical  with  the  Valley  of  Bephainit  throDgh 
whi<jh  the  bpimdary  between  Jadah  and  Benjamin  ran  (Josh.xv.  8). 
Here  the  Philistines  were  defeated  by  David  (2  Sara.  v.  18,  etc.).  — 
We  now  reach  the  station  of  — 
54  M.  Jerusalem  (p.  19). 

B.  By  Boad. 

40  M.  Fair  road,  7-8  hrs.  to  drive  «id  11-12  hrs.  to  ride.  This  route 
is  int^esting.  —  Carnage*  (p.  7)  during  the  season,  50-60  fr.  (single  seat, 
10-15  fr.),  and  5  fr.  to  the  diiver.  —  ffortei:  for  riding,  12-15  fr.,  for  bag^ 
gage,  8-10  fr. ;  a  mukari  (p.  xx)  accompanies  the  animals.  —  We  start  Qarly, 
so  as  to  reaoh  Jerusalem  before  night.  Provisions  should  be  taken.  Two 
or  three  stopoafies  are  made  on  the  road:  at  Batnleh  (3V4  hrs.'  ride);  at 
Bdb  el'Wdd  0>Vsb  brs.  frott  Ja£fa ;  breakfast,  p.  16);  and  again  at  Kdldniffeh 
(9V2  hrs.  from  Jaffa). 

To  the  (10  min.)  SeMl  Abu  NehhUt,  see  p.  8.  —  After  1/4  ^t, 
we  enter  the  plain  of  Sharon  (p,  10).  On  the  right  is  a  farm  called 
Mikweh  Israel^  established  by  the  Alliance  Isra^ite,  where  Jews 
are  taught  ajgriculture..  After  a  ride  of  ^/^hr.  from  Jaffa,  a  watch- 
tower  is  Boen  rising  on  the  right.  It  is  the  first  of  17  which  were 
bnilt  in  1860,  at  intervals  of  1-1 V4  M.,  to  guard  the  route  to  Jeru- 
salem. They  are  now  without  garrisons.  We  reach  YdzHr  (beautiful 
retrospect)  I/4  hr,  later,  and  farther  on  the  Well  Imdm  'Ali,  with  its 
numerous  domes;  adjoining  it  is  a  well  of  excellent  water  CAir^ 
DilbJ.  The  road  to  Lydda  (p.  11)  diverges  here  to  the  left.  After 
20  min.  the  2nd  watch-tower  is  seen  on  the  right.  To  the  left  we 
6oon  perceive  the  villages  of  Sdkiyeh  and  Beit  Dejan(jp.  11).  About 
1 1/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  road  lies  the  Jewish  colony  of  Rishon  le-Zion, 
Near  the  Sid  watch-tower  (20  min.)  we  reach  plantations ,  chiefly 
of  ollTes.  After  25  min.  we  pass  the  4th  watch-tower,  whence  the 
tower  of  Bamleh  becomes  visible.  Farther  on  (22  min.)  the  village 
of  Sarafand  peepB  from  amidst  cactufi- hedges  on  a  hill  to  the 
right.  In  35  min.  more  We  reach  Er-Bamleli  (p.  12).  At  the  en- 
trance to  the -town  we  keep  to  the  leftj  the  road  to  the  right  leads 
to  the  tower. 

Beyond  Bamleh  the  route  crosses  the  railway  near  the  station. 
After  7  min.  a  large  pond  (^Birket  el-JdmUsy  or  ^buffalo  well'). 
22  min.,  the  6th  watch-tower,  on  the  left.  The  land  is  richly  cul- 
tivated ^  bu4  the  plantations  of  .trees  soon  disappear.  1/2  ^r-  >  *^® 
7th  watch-tower;  on  a  hill  to  the  N.E.,  Beit  'Ermdbeh;  to  the  right 
is  the  hamlet  of  Berriyet  er-'Ramleh,  or  ^outwork  of  Ramleh\  t/2  hr., 
to  tiie  left,  the  insignificant  ruin  of  Kafr  Tdby  the  ancient  Cafartoba 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  war,  with  the  well  of  Sheikh 
Suleimdn}  ©n  the  right,  to  the  S.,  Abu  Shdsheh  and  beside  it,  the 
ruins  of  Tell  Jezer  (p.  13). 

In  i/4  hr.  more  we  see^  to  the  left,  on  a  little  hill,  the  village  of 
El-Kubdb  {Cobe  of  the  Talmnd).  Beyond  (4  min.)  the  8th  watch- 
tower  we  descend  to  the  bed  of  a  valley.    In  front  of  us  we  see 
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Ldtri:^n,  'AmwdSy  Ydld,  BeUNHbd,  and,  on  thehill,  tbetwo  Btftt'Ur. 
20  min.,  on  the  right,  the  9th  watch-tower;  18  min.  (5*/2  ^w.  from 
Jaffa),  on  the  left,  LdtrUn  appears  on  a  hill,  with  ^Amwds  (Trappist 
Monastery)  close  by  to  the  N. 

L&^rtln.  —  This  name,  which  was  originally  Ifdtritn^  was  connected 
in  the  middle  ages  with  the  Latin  'latro*,  a  robber.  Hence  arose  the 
medieeval  legend  that  this  was  the  native  place  of  the  Penitent  Thief 
(^Castellam  Boni  Latronis'',  who  is  said  to  have  been  called  Dismas),  or  of 
both  thieves.  The  ruins  probably  belong  to  the  ancient  fortress  of  Nieopolit 
(see  below)  and  the  partly  preserved  walls  date  from  several  different 
periods.    The  choir  of  a  church  is  also  said  to  be  traceable. 

'Amw&8.  —  The  Emmau*  of  the  Old  Testament  is  frequently  mentioned 
as  a  place  of  strategic  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (€,g 
1  Hacc.  iii.  40).  It  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  a  district  of  Judsa 
(Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20,  4;  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  v.  70);  and  an  inscription  men- 
tions the  5th  legion  as  encamped  here  in  68-70  A.D.  The  town  was  named 
Nicopolis  from  the  days  of  Julius  AMcanus  (about  the  beginning  of  the 
3rd  cent.).  During  the  Christian  period  it  was  an  episcopal  see.  In  the 
early  days  of  Islam  several  fierce  skirmishes  took  place  here.  —  The 
Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  identified  with  *Anueds  (about  175  stadia 
from  Jerusalem)  only  if  we  accept  the  reading  160  stadia,  found  in  some 
MSS.  of  Luke  zxiv.  18.  KaldniyOi  (p.  17),  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  34  stadia 
from  Jerusalem.  The  most  probable  site  is  El-Kube(beh  (p.  96).  Whether 
one  of  these  two  Emmauses  is  to  be  identified  with  Vespasian's  military 
colony  of  the  same  name  (80  stadia  from  Jerusalem ;  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  vii, 
6,  6),  and  if  so,  which,  cannot  be  determined  (comp.  ZDPV.  xv.  172 ;  xvi. 
146;  xvii.  224;  also  BamaM's  ^Deux  Questions  d'Arch^ologie  Palestinienne*, 
Jerusalem,  1902). 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  village  is  a  famous  spring  to  which  sana- 
tory properties  were  once  attributed.  The  ruins,  the  property  of  the 
Carmelite  Nuns  of  Bethlehem,  probably  belonged  to  the  Roman 
thermae,  out  of  which  a  church  was  constructed  iu  the  6th  century. 

We  now  descend  into  the  Wddi  el-KhalU,  which  runs  towards 
the  S.W.  After  25  min.  the  11th  watch-tower  rises  on  the  left,  and 
after  16  min.  more  the  12th.  A  well  here,  on  the  right,  is  called 
Bir  Eyyiib  (Job's  well).  On  a  height  to  the  left,  at  some  distance, 
rises  the  dilapidated  house  of  DeUr  Eyyiib  (Job^s  monastery).  In 
16  min.  from  the  well  we  reach  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Wddi 
(Imdm)  'Alij  called  Bdb  el-Wdd,  or  gate  of  the  Talley,  on  the  left 
of  which  is  the  13th  watch-tower  and  on  the  right  a  caftf. 

The  road  now  enters  the  Wddi  *Ali  and  leads  in  V4  hr.  to  the 
ruins  of  a  mosque  situated  at  a  spot  called  Ma'aara ,  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  valley.  After  ^4  ^^-  more,  at  the  junction  of  the  valleys, 
we  come  to  the  *Trees  of  the  Imim  'Ali';  close  by  is  a  ruined 
mosque  shaded  by  large  trees.  The  route  then  reaches  (26  min.) 
the  village  of  SdrU^  on  the  right.  The  path  next  winds  up  the  side 
of  another  valley,  ascending  the  hill  on  which  lie  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Sdris.  At  the  top  (12  min.)  is  discovered  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  plain  and  the  sea  beyond.  After  12  min.  we  perceive  8{^d 
(p.  17),  in  front  of  us,  to  the  E.,  while  to  the  S.  opens  the  bleak 
Wddi  Sdria.  After  26  min.  we  reach  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  we  take 
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leaTe  of  our  view  towards  the  W.  On  the  opposite  hill  lies  the  ruin 
of  KoBtal  (see  below).  A  little  farther  on  we  reach  El-Karya  or  — 
Abu  Ohftsh.  -^  The  village  is  so  called  after  a  powerful  village  sheikh 
of  that  name,  who  ivaa  for  many  years  at  the  beginaing  of  the  i9th  cent, 
the  terror  of  the  whole  district.  It  was  formerly  called  Karyet  el-'Enab^ 
or  the  town  of  grapes,  a  name  which  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the 
15th  century.  The  present  village  does  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town,  which  lay  on  the  hill  to  the  W.,  to  the  left  of  the  road.  Here 
are  numerous  eisterns  and  graves.  And  tiie  foundations  of  a  church 
with  an  apse  have  also  lately  been  found.  A  Greek  tradition  places 
the  Enmutus  of  the  New  Testament  here  (but  comp.  p.  16).  Eusebiua,  as 
well  as  the  Crusaders,  appears  to  have  here  sought  for  Kirjath-Jearim 
(forest-town;  1  Sam.  vii.  1),  but  the  identification  is  very  doubtful.  — 
The  recently  restored  Church,  at  present  in  possession  of  the  French 
government,  lies  to  the  right  of  the  road.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  small 
spiral  enrichments  which  also  occur  in  Arabian  structures,  whose  archi- 
tects borrowed  them  from  Christian  monuments  of  the  6-7th  century.  The 
three  apses  are  externally  concealed  by  masonry.  The  nave  is  loftier  and 
wider  than  the  aisles,  and  is  supported  by  three  pilasters  on  each  side  ^ 
its  arches  rest  on  pillars  of  peculiar  form,  in  which  Vogii^  detects  Arabian 
influence.  There  is  no  transept.  The  walls  of  the  church,  particularly  those 
of  the  apse,  and  those  of  the  crypt  likewise,  were  adorned  with  frescoes  in 
the  Bysantine  style,  and  partly  covered  with  mosaics,  of  which  distinct 
traces  still  exist.  Under  the  whole  length  of  the  church  runs  a  crypt.  An 
opening  in  the  floor  of  the  crypt,  near  the  centre,  descends  to  a  spring 
(Rev.  Arch.  xix.  223  et  seq.).  The  theory  that  recognizes  the  building  as 
originally  a  fort  of  Vespasian  is  improbable ;  still  more  so  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  site  with  Emmaus  and  the  Crusaders^  fortress  of  Fontenoide. 
—  The  church  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  1519  under  the  name 
of  the  church  of  St.  Jeremiah.  That  name,  however,  was  used  in  con- 
sequence of  a  mistaken  identification  of  Karyet  el-'£nab  with  Anathoih^ 
the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  (p.  97).  In  an  open  space  to  the  N.  of  the 
church  is  the  tomb  of  the  Bheikh  Abu  GMsh^  with  a  Sebil  (fountain). 

The  route  skirts  the  outside  of  the  village.  We  observe  on  a  hill 
to  the  right  (S.)  the  village  of  SUbd,  erroneously  identified  by  tra- 
dition since  the  13th  cent,  with  M6dtin  (IMacc.  ii.  1),  the  native 
place  of  the  Maccabasan  family.  M6dem  is  now  generally  recognized 
in  El-Medyeh,  a  village  with  interesting  rock^tombs,  to  the  E.S.E. 
of  Lydda,  though  even  this  identification  is  open  to  doubt  (comp. 
1  Mace.  ilii.  27  et  seq.).  In  27  min.  after  leaving  Abu  Qh6sh  we 
reach  (on  the  right)  a  spring  called  'Ain  Dilb,  On  a  hill  to  the  left 
lies  Beit  NakH^d.  In  5  min.  we  come  to  a  bridge  across  the  valley; 
in  the  latter,  farther  to  the  S.,  we  see  the  ruins  of  Kebdla  (once 
perhaps  a  monastery).  In  14  min.  more  we  attain  the  top  of  the  hill, 
on  which  the  village  of  Kastal  lies  above  us  to  the  right.  The  name 
is  doubtless  of  Roman  origin,  being  derived  from  castellum.  En-Nehi 
SamwU  is  visible  towards  the  N.,  and,  ^/^hi.  farther,  *Ain  Kdrim  in 
the  distance  towards  the  S.  (p.  94).  We  now  descend  by  great  wind- 
ings into  the  Wddi  Kaloniyeh  or  Wddi  Beit  Hantndy  frequently 
though  erroneously  identified  with  the  *  valley  of  Elah*  (i.e,  of  tere- 
binths) of  1  Sam.  xvii.  2  (p.  123).  About  20  min.  farther  on  (9i/2  hrs. 
from  Jaffa)  is  a  bridge ;  close  by  is  a  caftf.  On  the  hill  to  the  left 
lies  Xalftniyeh,  a  name  derived  by  some  scholars  from  *colonia'; 
but  a  place  named  Koulon  is  found  in  the  Septuagint  (.Tosh.  xv.  59). 
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For  the  identification  of  Kal6niyeli  with  Emmans,  comp.  p.  10.  The 
road  now  ascends  the  Wddi  Beit  Hantnd  in  long  windings.  En-NeM 
Samwtl  is  soon  seen  again ;  on  the  hill  to  the  left,  Btit  Had.  In  a 
small  valley,  also  to  the  left,  lies  LiftA^  with  a  large  spring  and  the 
stones  of  some  very  ancient  buildings  at  the  E.  entrance  to  the 
village.  This  place  conesponds,  perhaps,  with  Nephtoah  on  the 
confines  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  9).  After  ^/^  hr.  we  pass^  on  onr  left, 
the  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged,  opposite  to  which  stands  the  Jewish 
Lunatic  Asylum.  The  road  to  'Ain  Karim  (p.  94)  diverges  here  to  the 
right.  Immediately  beyond  it,  on  the  left,  are  the  15th  watch-tower 
and  the  weH  of  Sheikh  Bedr;  on  the  right  the  Greeli  Monastery  of  the 
Cross  (p.  92),  Mar  Elylis,  and  Bethlehem  become  visible.  In  front 
of  us  is  the  glittering  dome  of  the  mosque  of  'Omar  and  behind  it 
the  tower  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  but  the  city  itself  is  still  hidden. 
Then  begin  the  houses  of  the  Jewish  colony^  to  the  rightis  the  large 
hospital  of  the  Ashkenazim,  and,  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the 
Town  Hospital;  opposite  the  latter  (right)  is  a  military  post  on  the 
site  of  the  16th  watch-tower.  We  next  perceive  the  extensive  pile 
of  buildings  belonging  to  the  Russians,  with  its  church  of  five  domes, 
beyond  which  is  the  chapel  on  the  Mt,  of  Olives.  The  domes  of  the 
church  of  the  Sepulchre,  the  tower  of  the  German  church  of  the 
Saviour,  etc.,  are  also  visible.  A  little  farther  on  the  walls  come 
in  view,  and  in  18  min,  more  we  reach  the  Jaffa  Gate  (p.  33). 

Fbou  Jaffa  to  Jekusalbm  vil  Ltdda  amo  Beit  ^r,  11  ht$.  From  Jaffa 
to  'Ain  Dilh  (1  hr.)  by  the  Jerusalem  Road,  see  p.  15.  At  this  point  out 
route  diverges  to  the  left  (S.E.)-  I&  V«  hr.,  on  the  left,  we  see  the  village 
of  adHyeh;  17  min.,  on  the  right,  BeU  Dejan.  23  min.,  S^firiyeh  (on  the 
left;  p.  11)^  i  hr.,  Lydda  (p.  11);  50  min.,  Jimzil  (OimzOy  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
18),  visible  on  a  height.  Beyond  the  village  the  path  turns  to  the  left; 
2hr8. 10  min.,  the  ruins  of  Umm  ROsh,  l.hr.,  Beit^Ur  e<«>7te^la,  halfway  up 
the  mountain, on  a  low  hill.  lhr.,£tft<  'Or  el-Fdl^^  admirably  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  fountain-spur  between  the  two  valleys.  The  *lower' and  the 
*upper*  Beit  'Ur  occupy  the  site  of  ttie  Befh^Ebrotu  of  antiquity  (Josh.  x. 
10 ;  xviii.  13,  etc.),  Solomon  fortified  the  lower  town  (1-  KingB  ix.  17),  and 
here  Judas  Maccabseus  defeated  the  Syrians  under  Nicanor(l  Ma^c.  vii.  ^). 
A  frequented  road  led  in  ancient  days  from  Jerusalem  to  the  coast  via 
these  villages.  In  1  hr.  40  min.  we  reach  the  top  of  the  pass  and  see 
El-J(b  and  En-NM  Samwil.  2S  mia.^  ShJib  (p.  97). :  Hence  to  JiruicOem, 
see  pp.  97,  2ll.  »^  yy      ,  , 
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4.  Jerusalem. 

Arrival.  The  Railway  Station  (comp.  PI.  G,  9)  lies  to  the  S.  of  the 
town,  >/«  ^-  from  the  Jaffa  Gate  (PI.  D,  5, 6),  and  to  the  £.  of  the  German 
Temple  Colony.  Carriage  to  the  town,  2-5  fr.  according  to  the  season.  The 
road  to  the  Jaffa  Gate  (p.  33)  leads  past  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  of  the 
English  Knights  of  St.  John  (p.  69)  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  which  it 
crosses  by  the  embankment  to  the  S.  of  the  Birket  es-Sultan,  and  then 
ascends  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Zion  suburb  (comp.  p.  69). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xvi).  Grand  Nsw  Hotel  (PI.  c,  D  5  ^  landlord,  Morkos)y 
near  the  Citadel}  Hotel  dv  Paec  (PI.  a,  C  4;  landlords.  Sail  Brothers)^ 
Lloyd  Hotel  (PI.  b,  C  4;  landlord.  A,  Fast)y  H6tel  Hughes  (PI.  d^  C,  4), 
these  three  in  the  Jafl'a  £oad :  Jerusalem  Hotel  (see  map  of  environs ; 
landlord,  KaminUz),  farther  to  tne  N.W.  Pension  at  all  the  abore,  without 
wine,  in  the  season  12-15  fr.  (less  for  a  prolonged  stay),  at  other  times 
8-10  fr.  (by  arrangement).  Jerusalem  wine  1-2  fr.  per  bottle,  French 
red  wine  from  3fr.  —  Penaions.  Olivet  House  (PL  e,  C  2;  landlord, 
Metumann)^  Williams  (PI,  f^  C,  1). 

Hospices.  Pirussian  Hospice  of  St.  John  (PL  g,  F  4;  superintendent, 
J.  Tester),  recommended  for  a  prolonged  stay  (secure  rooms  in  advance  during 
the  season) ;  cuisine  plain  but  good,  pension,  incl.  wine,  5  fr.  —  German 
Catholic  Hospice  (PL  £v2;  director,  Schmidt) y  in  the  Jaffa  suburb.  -> 
Austrian  Hospice  (PL  i,  FSj  rector.  Dr.  Fellinger),  in  the  Via  Dolorosa.  — 
Ccua  Nuova  of  the  Franciscans  (PL  k,  D,  4,  5:  comp.  p.  20).  —  All  these 
are  plainly  but  well  fitted  up ;  clean  beds  and  good  food.  Travellers  of 
means  are  charged  5-8  fr.  a  day  or  are  expected  to  pay  that  sum. 

Beer  Houses  and  Cafes.  Faig's  German  Beer  Room,  in  the  Jaffa  Road; 
A,  Lendholdy  in  the  Temple  Colony  (has  a  brewery  of  his  own).  Bavarian 
beer  7-9  pi.  a  bottle.  —  Confectioner.  Backer ^  in  the  Jaffa  Road.  —  Wime. 
Jniberger,  in  the  Jaffa  Road  and  in  the  Colony ;  Bemer,  Carmel  Oriental  Co, 
(wines  of  the  Jewish  colonies),  both  these  in  the  Jaffa  Road. 

Post  Offices  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Turkish  (PL  D,  5),  outside  the  Jaffa  Gate; 
Austrian  (PL  E,  5,  6),  opposite  the  Citadel;  French  (PL  C,  5),  German 
(PL  D,  5),  Ruisian  (PI.  B^4),  outside  the  Jaffa  Gate.  —  International  Tele- 
graph, in  the  Turkish  post  office. 

Tourist  Offices.  Cook  Jc  Son,  inside  the  Jaffa  Gate;  F.  Clark y  Jaffa 
Boad;  Dr.  I.  Benzinger  (formerly  Palmer,  Eappus,  &  Co.),  Jaffa  Road; 
Hamburg-American  JAncy  Jaffa  Road;  Agence  lAthiUy  at  Dr.  I.  Benzinger  s  (see 
above);  Tadrosy  outside  the  Jaffa  Gate. 

Dragomans  (see  p.  xvii).  Francis  Karam  (speaks  French,  Italian,  and 
English);  David  Jamal  A  Son  (Engl.)  ;  Dimitri  Domian  (English  and  German); 
Karl  Williams  (Ger.,  Engl.,  and  Fr.);  Hanna  Auwad  (Engl.,  Fr.,  Ital.); 
N.  Uaroum  (Engl^  Fr.,  ItaL);  Rafael  Lorenzo  (Fr.,  Ital.);  Joseph  Lorento 
(Ger.,  Fr.,  ItaL,  Engl.);  Francis  Morkos  (Fr.,  ItaL);  Farwagi  A  Yasmineh 
(Engl.,  Fr.,  Ital.);  Gabriel  Atargi  (Engl.,  Fr.,  ItaL,  Ger.);  4/lf  G,  Atallah 
(Engl.,  Fr.,  ItaL);  A.  Schammas  (Engl.,  Fr.). 

Carriages  and  Horses.  Carriages  are  always  to  be  found  at  the  Jaffa 
OatcL  but  for  longer  excursions  they  should  be  specially  engaged  at  a 
tourist-office  or  a  hotel.  Per  drive  V*  mej.,  per  hour  V*  mej.  Prices 
should  be  settled  beforehand.  —  Saddle  Horse  Vzday  5,  whole  day  8fr.; 
for  longer  tours  according  to  bargain,  A  European  saddle  should  be 
stipulated  for  (p.  xx).  —  Donkey y  y»  day  2-3,  whole  day  4-5  fr. 

Consulates  (p.  xxiv).  British  (PL  8;  A,  1),  J,  Dickson;  United  States 
(PL  5;  E,  5),  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Merrill  (vice-consul  H.  E.  Clark)  \  Austrian  (PL  6; 
A,  2),  Ritter  von  Zepharovitch;  Dutch  (PL  10;  C,  5),  Dr.  I.  Bensinger;  French 
(PI.  4;  B,  C,  3),  G,  Outrey  (cons. -gen.);  German  (see  map  of  environs), 
M.  E.  Schmidt;  Greek  (PL  9;  B,  C,  5)»  /.  P.  Alexandropoulos  (cons -gen.); 
Italian  (PL  11;  A,  2),  MarquU  GavoUi  Verospi;  Russian  (PL  12;  C,  8),  A.  G. 
Jacovlev  (cons.-gen.);  Spanish  (PL  7;  C,  5),  R.  de  Casar^s;  Swedish  (PI.  A,  1), 
G.  Dalman;  Persian  (PL  13;  A,0),  Ala  Bey  Jabri. 
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Bankerf.  Cridii  Lponnais  (PI.  D,  5),  in  the  Jaffa  Koad  \  DetiUche  Palttet- 
tina-Bank  (PI.  2  \  D,5),  inside  the  Jaffa  Gate  \  Banqtte  Ottomane  (PI.  1 ;  D,  5),  in 
the  Jaffa  Boad;  EnglUh  Bank  of  Palestine^  inside  the  Jaffa  Gate;  Valero 
(P1.3i  E,5),  David  Street.  . 

Pnysicians.  Br.  BonnarcK^re^  physician  to  the  French  Hospital  of 
St.  Louis  ;2>r.  Can<,  physician  of  the  English  Ophthalmic  Hospital  -^Dr.  Bimler^ 
oculist  and  physician  of  the  Lepers^  Hospital;  Br.  EucUdes,  municipal 
physician;  Br.  FeuchttpangeTy  Jewish;  Br.  Cfrtusendotfy  physician  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Deaconesses  of  Kaiserswerth ;  Brt.  Mastermann  and  Wheeler^ 
physicians  of  the  Hospital  of  the  London  Jews'  Society;  Br.  Mancini^ 
physician  of  the  Gnstodia  Terrse  Sanctse ;  Br.  Sentrin^  physician  of  the 
Russian  Hospital;  Br.  Wallach,  physician  of  the  German  Jewish  Hospital 
(Shaare  Zedek). — Dentists.  Rexla^;  Brufnmerloh.—Oh.erxdn%M,  Oditanopoulos, 
heside  the  Jaffa  Gate;  JSalomony  Bamiani^  in  the  Jaffa  Boad;  and  at  the 
Hospitals. 

Provisions  for  trips  into  the  country.  Artin  Bekmesian^  in  the  Jaffa 
Road.  —  TravelUngr  Requisites.  Sehnerringy  saddler,  in  the  Jaffa  Boad.  — 
Tailor.  Bppinger^  Jaffa  Road.  —  Shoemakers.  Hahn^  Messerle,  in  the  Beth- 
lehem Road  and  in  the  German  Colony.  —  Dress  Goods.  Jmberger  Brothers^ 
F,  A  G.  Jmberger y  BabinowitXy  mcodhne^  N.  Ohan^  all  in  the  Jaffa  Road. 

Photographs  of  Palestine  at  Vester^Sy  MarounCs^  and  Boulvt  Meo^s.  all  in 
the  Grand  New  Hotel  building,  and  at  KicodhmeU^  in  the  Jaffa  Road.  The 
best  are  those  of  the  American  Colony  and  Bonfils  of  Beirdt,  and  the  coloured 
photographs  of  the  Photoglob  of  Zurich.  —  Photographers  (also  photographic 
supplies).    KiHkorian,  Raady  both  in  the  Jaffa  Road. 

Other  favourite  Souvenirs  are  rosaries,  crosses  and  other  ornaments 
in  mother-of-pearl,  vases  and  other  objects  in  black  'stinkstone'  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  roses  of  Jericho.  Articles  of  this  nature  are  annually 
exported  to  the  value  of  5(X),000  fr.  Higher-dass  work  is  best  bought  at 
Vester%  MarownCs^  and  Boulus  Meo**^  all  in  the  Grand  l^ew  Hotel  building. 
A  staple  product  of  Jerusalem  is  carved  work  in  olive-wood  and  oak 
(rulers,  paper-weights,  crucifixes,  etc. :  usually  with  the  name  ^Jerusalem' 
in  Hebrew  letters,  or  with  the  Jerusalem  cross).  —  Boxes  and  AUnmis  of 
Bried  Wild  Flowers  are  sold  in  the  shpps  mentioned  above. 

Forwarding  Agents.    A.  Singer'' s  Successors,  B.  Aherle^  K.  U.  L.  Breiseh. 

Churches,  Convents,  Charitable  Institutions,  Schools,  etc  —  Latiks 
or  RoMAM  Catholics  :  Church  of  the  Patriarchate  (p.  34);  Church  of  St.  Anne 
(p.  48);  Ecce  Homo  Church  (p.  49);  Church  of  St.  Stephen  (p.  87);  Church  of 
the  Bormitio  (p.  71) ;  Cavern  of  the  Agony  (p.  74) ;  Chapel  of  the  Scourging  (p.  49j. 
—  Franciscan  Monastery  of  St.  Salvator^  with  orphanage  (see  below),  dis- 
pensary, and  printing-office.  Monasteries  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (Franciscans)  j 
of  the  Bominicans  (p.  87),  of  the  Peusionist  Fathers  (on  the  way  to  Bethany), 
of  the  Benedictines  (on  the  Mountain  of  Offence),  of  the  Pires  BlancSy  and 
of  the  Lararists.  The  Convents  of  the  Soeurs  FrancfscaineSy  the  Carmelite 
Sisters,  the  ^Barnes  de  Sion\  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  the  ^Soeurs  du  Rosaire"*, 
the  Clarisses,  the  ^Soeurs  JUparatrices\  and  the  Benedictine  Nuns,  —  Schools  : 
Seminary  of  the  Patriarchate,  Parish  Schools  of  the  Franciscans  (for  boys) 
and  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  (for  girls).  Orphanages  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Salvator  (for  boys)  and  under  the  management  of  the  Soeurs  Frandseaines 
(for  girls),  Handicraft  School  of  St.  Pierre  (founded  by  P.  Ratisbonnc),  the 
boys'  schools  of  the  Franciscans  and  of  the  School  Brethren  (p.  84),  the 
girls'  school  and  girls'  orphanage  managed  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  the 
school  and  orphanage  of  the  ^Barnes  de  Sian*,  the  girls'  school  of  the  Soeurs 
du  Bosaire,  and  the  school  of  the  German  Society  of  the  Holy  Land.  — 
Hospitals :  St.  Louisas  jGToxptto/ (French institution ;  physician, Dr. Bonnardi^re  i 
nurses,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph);  the  institution  of  the  ^Soeurs  de  Chariti* 
(for  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  foundlings).  —  Houses  for  Pilgrims:  Cata 
Nuova  of  the  Franciscans;  German  Catholic  Hospice;  Austrian  Hospice; 
large  French  house  for  pilgrims  of  Notre  Bame  de  France.  —  The  Oriental 
churches  affiliated  to  the  Latins  are  those  of  the  United  Greeks  or  Chrtet 
Catholics  (church  in  the  house  of  the  patriarchate,  chapel  of  St.  Veroniem, 
girls'  orphanage  of  the  Soeurs  Benedictines,  and  the  large  seminary  of 
Ste.  Anne  des  P6res  Blancs);  the  United  Syrians  i^.  Ixi),  with  a  seminary; 
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and  the  United  ArmemanBy  with  the  church  of  Kotre  Dame  du  Spaame  (p.  49), 
a  chapel,  a  hospice,  and  a  school. 

English  P&otestant  Gommumitt.  The  joint  Protestant  bishopric,  sup- 
ported by  England  and  Prussia,  under  an  arrangement  due  to  Frederick 
William  IV.  of  Prussia,  was  dissolved  in  1887.  Since  then  the  British 
and  German  communities  have  been  independent  in  religious  matters. 
The  English  Protestant  community  is  under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  Blyth, 
consecrated  in  Harch,  1887,  and  is  financially  supported  by  the  Jerusalem 
Bishopric  Fund  and  the  three  English  Missionary  Societies  working  in 
Palestine.  The  community  is  mainly  a  missionary  one,  and  comprises  about 
80  persons.  The  Episcopal  ResideneeyiheCoUeffiate  Church  of  Si.  G'dor^'d  (services 
at  9  a.m.  and  4.30  p.m.),  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools  connected  with  it,  and 
an  AnffUcan  Ckrgy  Mouse  or  CoUege^  lie  to  the  N.  of  the  town  (p.  87).  To  the 
'Church  Missionary  Society'  belong  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  (pp.  63, 69;  service 
in  Arabic  on  Sun.  at  9.30  a.m.  and  3  p.m.),  the  boys*  orphanage  (p.  70) 
founded  by  Bithop  Gobat,  a  day-school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  recently- 
established  College^  the  last  distinct  from,  though  situated  close  to,  the 
above-mentioned  Anglican  Clergy  House.  To  the  'London  Jews'  Society' 
belongs  Christ  Church  (p.  85;  English  services  on  Sun.  at  10  a.m.  and  also 
at  7.80  p.m.  in  summer  and  4  p^m.  in  winter).  Connected  with  the  mission 
are  a  large  hospital,  two  dispensaries,  boarding-schools  for  boys  and  girls,  a 
girls'  day-school,  and  an  industrial  school  and  printing-office.  —  The  English 
Enights  of  St.  /oAnhave  an  ophthalmic  hospital  on  the  Bethlehem  road  (p.  69). 

Gkbman  Evangelical  Commdnitt.  Church  of  the  Redeemer  (PI.  E,  O; 
p.  46;  services  in  German  on  Sun.  at  9.30  a.m.,  in  Arabic  at  8  p.m.) ;  Hospice 
of  St.  John  (p.  50);  Hospital  of  the  Deaconesses  of  Kaiserswerth ;  the  Lepers'* 
Hospital  (p.  d9),  maintained  by  the  Moravian  Brothers ;  the  girls'  orphanage 
TaUiha  Cumi  (p.  68);  German  Rectory  School  (p.  69);  SchnellerU  Syrian 
Orphanage  for  boys  (p.  68;  service  in  Arabic  on  Sun.  at  9.80  a.m.),  connected 
with  a  home  for  the  blind  and  a  day-school  for  Arab  boys  in  the  town. 

Orthodox  Gbbek  Chdroh.  Monastery  of  Helena  and  Constantine^  Mon- 
astery of  Abraham  (p.  45),  Monastery  of  Gethsemane  (p.  45),  Convents  of 
St.  BasUt  St.  Theodore,  St.  George,  St.  Michael,  St.  Catharine,  St.  Euthymius^ 
St.  Seetnagia,  St.  Spiridon,  St.  Caralombos,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Nativity  of  Mary, 
St.  George  (a  second  of  that  name),  St.  Demetrius,  St.  Nicholas  (containing 
a  printing-office),  Santo  Spirito  (near  the  Damascus  Gate);  girls'  and  boys' 
school,  a  hospital,  etc.  —  The  Greek  priests  wear  round  black  caps. 

To  the  EussiAN  Mission  belong  the  great  Russian  buildings  in  the 
Jafia  suburb  (p.  68;  church,  house  for  pilgrims,  hospital),  a  large  church 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  the  Bussian  buildings  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (p.  76;  tower,  church,  houses  for  pilgrims).  The  Russian  Palestine 
Society  has  also  erected  a  large  house  for  pilgrims  dose  to  the  Russian  build- 
ings (p.  68)  and  a  hospice  (with  chapel)  near  the  Mfirist&n  (Pl.l,  EF,5;  p.47). 

Armenian  Chuboh.  Monastery  near  the  Gate  of  Zion  (p.  85),  with  a 
seminary,  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  Church  of  St.  James;  Nunnery 
of  Deir  eg-ZettHni  (p.  36) ;  Monastery  of  Mt.  Zion  {d.  72).  —  The  Armenian 
monks  wear  pointed  black  hoods.  —  Armenian  Hospice,  see  PI.  E,  7. 

Othbb  Chbistian  Chubches  and  Monastebibs.  Coptic  Monastery  (p.  48; 
the  residence  of  a  bishop) ;  Coptic  Monastei-y  of  St.  George.  —  The  Jacobites 
(p.  Izi)  have  a  bishop  and  a  small  church,  which  they  regard  as  the  house 
of  John  sumamed  Mark  (Acts  zii.  12).  —  The  Abyssinians  have  a  mon- 
astery (p.  47)  and  a  new  church  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town  (PI.  A,  1). 

The  Jews  have  three  large  synagogues  (one  belonging  to  the  Sephardim, 
and  two  to  the  Ashkenazim),  besides  over  70  smaller  houses  of  prayer. 
In  addition  to  the  numerous  places  of  shelter  for  pilgrims  and  the  poor 
(mostly  founded  by  Montefiore,  Rothschild,  and  the  Alliance  Israelite),  the 
Jews  have  five  hospitals :  the  Rothschild  hospital,  those  of  the  Sephardim,  the 
Ashkenazim,  and  the  German  /«m«,  and  one  for  the  insane.  They  have  further 
an  asylum  and  school  forJt>lind  children,  a  retage  for  the  aged,  an  industrial 
school  for  boys  belonging  to  the  Alliance  Israelite,  an  English  school  and 
seminary  for  girls  (Evelina  de  Rothschild  School),  and  a  German  school  for 
boys.  —  Jewish  Hospices;  German,  see  PI.  F,  7;  Russian,  see  PI.  A-C,  2,  8; 
Spanish,  see  PI.  F,  7. 
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Libraries  and  Scientific  Institations.  —  The  Jerusalem  Association 
Boom  of  the  PaiesHne  Exploration  Fund  is  at  St.  George's  College  (hoars, 
8-12  and  2-6>4  visitors  are  welcome.  —  Library  of  the  Latin  Patriarchate 
(p.  34).  Library  of  the  Oreek  Patriarchate^  in  the  Great  Greek  Monastery  (p.  84), 
containing  2736  Greek  and  other  M8S.,  the  oldest  dating  from  the  10th 
and  11th  centaries.  /«wi<A  Centra/ Lt&rary  (20,000  vols.).  Mu»4e  Biblique  de* 
Pire*  Blanc*  in  St.  Anne's  Church  (p.  48).  Mutie  de  Noire  Dame  de  France, 
All  the  above  are  open  to  visitors.  —  The  J^cole  Pratique  d^Etudee  Biblimtes^ 
founded  in  1890,  in  the  Dominican  Monastery  (p.  87),  and  conducted  by 
Fathers  H.  Vincent,  M.  S.  Lagrange,  and  others,  organizes  public  lecturea 
upon  archaeology  and  the  exploration  of  Palestine,  and  issues  the  ^Bevue 
biblique  Internationale^  (Paris:  Lecoffre).  Boarders  are  taken  here  for 
150  fr.  a  month.  The  library  is  open  ta«risitors.  —  American  School  for 
Oriental  Btudy  and  Research  in  Paleeiine^  founded  in  1900  (library  opeii  lo 
visitors),  •—  Oerman  Archaeologioal  InstitutCy  founded  in  1902,  and  supported 
by  the  German  Protestant  churches.  Director,  Prof.  Dalman  (library  open 
to  visitors). 

Jerusalem  (Hebrew  Yeruahalayim,  Lat.  and  Greek  Hierosolyma^ 
Arabic  el-Kuds)  lies  in  31**  47'  N.  lat.  and  35"  15'  E.  long.,  upon 
the  S.  part  of  a  badly  watered  and  somewhat  sterile  plateau  of  lime- 
stone, which  is  connected  towards  the  N.  with  the  main  range  of 
the  mountains  of  Palestine  and  surrounded  on  all  the  other  sides  by 
ravines.  The  actual  site  of  the  city  is  also  marked  by  various  ole- 
vations  and  depressions.  The  Temple  hill  is  2441  ft.,  the  hill  to 
the  N.  of  it  2527  ft.,  the  W.  hill  2550  ft.,  and  the  N.W.  angle  of 
the  present  city-wall  2589  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  town  proper  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  381/2  ft.  in  height,  iforming 
an  irregular  quadrangle  of  about  21/2  M.  in  circumference  j  it  has 
eight  gates,  one  of  which  has  been  walled  up  for  centuries.  The 
two  chief  streets,  beginning  at  the  Jaffa  Gate  on  the  W.  (p.  33)  and 
at  the  Damascus  Gate  on  the  N.  (p.  85),  Intersect  in  the  middle  of 
the  town  and  divide  it  into  four  quarters:  the  Muslim  on  the  N.E., 
the  Jewish  on  the  S.E.  (p.  35),  the  Armenian  on  the  S.W.  (p.  34), 
and  the  Gr«co-Frankish  on  the  N.W.  (comp.  Map  at  p.  72).  The 
streets  are  ill-paved  and  crooked,  many  of  them  being  blind  alleys, 
and  are  excessively  dirty  after  rain.  Some  of  the  bazaar-streets  are 
vaulted  over.  The  houses  arebuilt  entirely  of  stone  j  all  the  surfaces 
are  so  arranged  as  to  catch  the  rain-water  and  conduct  it  to  the 
cistern  in  the  court.  The  rooms,  covered  with  flat  domes  and  each 
having  Its  own  entrance,  are  grouped  round  the  court  j  the  passages 
and  staircases  are  left  open  to  the  air.  The  water  of  the  cisterns  is 
quite  wholesome  when  clear;  other  sources  of  water  are  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin  (p.  82)  and  Job's  Well  (comp.  p.  83).  The  old 
aqueduct  of  the  pools  of  Solomon,  restored  in  1901,  serves  almo$t 
exclusively  for  the  Haram  esh-Shertf  (comp.  pp.  69,  108). 

Of  the  more  recent  suburbs,  the  most  important  is  the  Jaffa 
quarter  on  the  N.W.  (p.  68),  in  which  the  houses  are  more  like  those 
of  Europe.  Here  also  are  several  large  churches,  convents,  hospices, 
charitable  institutions,  and  the  like.  It  is  probable  that  nearly  the 
half  of  the  present  population  of  the  city  is  settled  in  the  suburbs. 

According  to  a  recent  estimate  the  Population  numbers  at  least. 
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Legend  for  the  Plan  of  Jerusalem. 


An^nia,  Castle  of 6  8 

Banks,  see  p.  20. 

Barracks  .  .   .  .  D,  E  6:  0  3, 4;  0  4 

Basaar,  Old  (Sdks)  and  New  E  5 ;  F  5 

Besetha G,  H2 

Birket  Hamm&m  el-Batrak.  .  .  E  6 

Isra'in * ...  H  3 

Kiamilla *A  4,  5 

Siftti  Maryam 13 

-       es-Sultan C,  D,  7.  8 

Gaiaphas,  House  of E  8 

Churcliea  and  Chapels: 
Abyssinian  A  1.  —  St.  Anne's 
H  3.— Arab.  Prot.  0 1,  U,—  Christ 
Oharch  E  6.  —  St.  George's 
Chapel  C  7. — St.  Jameses  E  6.  — 
Ifotre  Dame  de  France  C  3,4.  — 
Ch.  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  K  4. 

—  Ch.  of  the  Redeemer  E  5.  — 
Busssian  Cathedral  B  3.  — 
Chapel  of  the  Scourging  G  3.  — 
Ch.  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  E  4. 

—  St.  Stephen's  El.  —  Ch.  of 
the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  E  3. 

Citadel  (El-Kara) D  6 

4-13.  Consulates,  see  p.  19. 
Convents  and  Monasteries : 

14.  Armenian  Catholic  ....  F  4 

15.  Coptic  (St.  George)  .   .  .   .  D  5 

16.  Greek,  of  Abraham   .  .  E  4,  5 

17.  Getbsemane E  6 

18.  St.  Basil D  4 

lU.  St.  Caralambos.  ...    E,  F  4 

20.  St.  Demetrius D  5 

21.  St.  George  (I) D4 

22.  St.  George  (11) E  7 

23.  St.  John  the  Baptist .  .  .  E  5 

24.  St.  John  Eathymius  .  .  .  E  4 

25.  St.  Michael D  4 

26.  St.  Uieholas D  4 

2T.  St.  Theodore D  4 

28   St.  Catherine E4 

29.  Panagia E  4 

30.  Panagia  Melsena E  5 

31.  United  Greek D5 

32.  Latin,  St.  Louis   ...    D,  E  5 

33.  -    ,  St.  Salvator ....  D  4 

81.  Dervish G4 

Abyssinian  E  4.  —  Armenian 

E  6, 7.  —  Armenian  Kunnery  of 
Peir  ez-ZeitOn  E  7.— Armenian, 
of  Mt.  Zion  E  8 .  —  Coptic  E  4.  — 
Dominican  E 1.— Greek  (Great) 
D,E  4,6.—  Greek  (New)  B  3.  — 
Greek,  of  the  Cross,  beyond 
A  5,  6.  —  Muslim  F  2,  3.  — 
Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  B,C,  4, 6.  — 
Sisters  of  Zion  G  3.  —  Soeurs 
B^paratrices  C  4.  —  Syrian  E  6. 


Cotton  Grotto F,  G,  2,  3 

Dormition E  8 

Fountain  of  the  Virgin    ....  H  7 

Garden  of  Gethsemane K  4 

Gates  of  the  Town:  Bilb  'Abdu'l 
9amid  (New  Gate)  C.  D  4.  — 
Bstb  el-^Amdd  (Damascus  Gate) 
E3.— Bab  el-Chalil  (Jaffa  Gate) 
D  5,  6.  —  Bab  el-Mnghslribeh 
(Moghrebins'  Gate)  G  6,7. —Bab 
en-Nebi  Daud  (Gate  of  Zion) 
E,  F  7,  8.  —  Bab  es-SaWreh 
(Herod's  Gate)  G  2.-  Bab  Sitti 
Maryam  (St.  Stephen's  Gate) 
1 3.  —Valley  Gate  (ancient)  E  9. 

Goliath,  Castle  of C  4 

Hammam    esh-Shifa    (Pool    of 

Bethesda) G5 

Haram  esh-Sherif 0-13-6 

Hospices,  see  pp.  19-21. 
Hospitals:     French    (St.    Louis) 
C  4.  —  Greek  D  5.  —  Jewish 
(Rothschild's)  A 1,  2.  —  Rus- 
sian B  3. 

Jeremiah,  Grotto  of F  1, 2 

Jewish  Colonies :  A  3.  —  D  2.  — 
(Montefiore's)  C  8,  9.  Comp. 
also  Map  of  Environs,  p.  72. 

El-Ma'maniyeh  (ruin) G2 

Mehkemeh  (House  of  Judgment)  G  5 
Mosques : 

Bi-Ak9a H  5,  6 

Kubbet  es-Sakhra   (Dome  of 

the  Rock)  .  ' H  5 

Mesjid  el-Kurami F5 

-       el-Majahidin    ...    G,  H  3 
36.  Mosque  of  Sidna  'Omar .  .  E  5 

Mdristan E  5 

En-Nebi  Daiid E  8 

Patriarch's  Pool B  5 

Patriarchates :  Armenian  E  7.  — 
Greek  D,  E,  4.  — Latin  C,  D,  5. 
Post  Offices,  see  p.  19. 
Schools:    Of    the    Greek  Patri- 
archate  D5 

85.  Latin  Parochial,  for  boys  D  4 

Seminary,  Armenian E  7 

Serai  F  4.  —  (Old)  G  4. 

Synagogues  (S) E.F5-7 

Tombs :  Ancient  D,  E,  1  ^  1 7 ;  K  2  ^ 
E  4.  —  Near  Karem  esh-Sheik 
G  H,  1.  —  Of  the  Kings,  beyond 
E  1.  —  Of  Absalom  1 5.  —  Of 
Christ  (ace.  to  Conder)  D,  E,  2 ; 
(ace.  to  Gordon)  E  1.  —  Of 
David,  see  En-Nebi  Dafid.  — 
Of  Herod  B  8.  —  Of  Jacob  >nd 
Zacharias  1 5. 
Wailing  Place  of  the  Jews    .  G  5,6 
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60,000,  of  whom  about  7000  are  Muslims,  40,000  Jews,  and  13,000 
Christians.  The  Christians  include  4000  Latins  (e.g.  Roman  Catho- 
lics), 200  United  Greeks,  50  United  Armenians,  6000  Orthodox 
Greeks,  800  Armenians,  150  Copts,  100  Abyssinians,  100  Syrians, 
and  1400  Protestants.  The  number  of  Jev^s  has  greatly  risen  in  the 
last  few  decades,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  forbidden  to  im- 
migrate or  to  possess  landed  property.  The  majority  subsist  on  the 
charity  of  their  European  brethren ,  from  whom  they  receive  their 
regular  khaldka^  or  allowance ,  and  for  whom  they  pray  at  the  holy 
places.  Sir  Moses  Monteflore,  Baron  Rothschild,  and  others,  together 
with  the  Alliance  Israelite,  have  done  much  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  their  poor  brethren  at  Jerusalem  by  their  munificent  bene- 
factions. The  most  powerful  religious  community  is  that  of  the  Or- 
thodox Greeks.  The  Russian  Mission  is  concerned  with  national  and 
political  ends  as  well  as  with  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  strong  Ar- 
menian colony  dates  Its  importance  from  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. The  Latins  have  attained  tbeir  present  influential  position 
mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the  Franciscans.  The  office  of  pa- 
triarch, which  was  suppressed  in  1291,  was  restored  in  1847.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  patriarch  are  a  bishop  and  the  abbot  of  the  Franciscan 
monastery,  who  is  the  'Custodian  of  the  Holy  Land'.  The  British 
and  American  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  are  about  150  in  number. 
German  Templars  (pp.10  and  69)  number  about  400,  chiefly  trades- 
men and  workmen,  the  German  Evangelical  community  about  200. 
Government.  Jerusalem  is  the  residence  of  a  Mutesarrif  of  the 
first  class,  immediately  subject  to  the  Porte  (see  p.  Ivii).  The  organs 
of  government  are  the  Mejlis  iddra  (executive  council  j  president, 
the  governor)  and  the  Mejlis  beledtyeh  (town-council:  president,  the 
mayor).  In  both  these  councils  the  fully  -  qualified  confessions 
(Greeks,  Latins,  Protestants,  Armenians,  and  Jews)  have  representa- 
tives. —  The  garrison  consists  of  a  battalion  of  infantry. 

History.  Egyptian  sources  (p.  Ixxv)  testify  that  Urusalim  held  a 
prominent  place  among  the  cities  of  S.  Palestine  as  early  as  1400 
B.C.  The  town  was  named  Jehus ^  and  was  distinguished  as  the_ 
chief  stronghold  of  the  Jebusites  when  David  captured  it  (2  Sam. 
V.  6-10).  He  selected  it  for  his  residence  and  built  the  City  of 
David,  Solomon  did  much  to  beautify  the  city  and  erected  a  magni- 
ficent palace  and  temple  (p.  51)  on  Mt.  Zion.  He  also  built  Millo 
(1  Kings  ix.  24  j  xi.  27),  a  kind  of  bastion  or  fort.  During  his  reign 
Jerusalem  first  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Israelites.  After 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  it  became  the  capital  of  Judah.  As 
early  as  Rehoboam's  reign,  the  city  was  compelled  to  surrender 
to  the  Egyptian  king  Shishak,  on  which  occasion  the  Temple  and 
palace  were  despoiled  of  part  of  their  golden  ornaments'.  About  one 
hundred  years  later,  under  King  Jehoram,  the  Temple  was  again 
plundered  by  Arabian  and  Philistine  tribes  (2  Chron.  xxi.  .17). 
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Sixty  years  later  Jehoash,  King  of  Israel,  having  defeated  Ama- 
ziah  of  [Judah,  entered  the  city  in  trinmph  (2  Kings  xlv.  13,  14). 
Uzziah,  the  son  of  Amaziah,  re-established  the  prosperity  of  Jeru- 
salem, During  this  period,  however,  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  a 
great  earthquake. 

On  the  approach  of  Sennacherib  the  fortifications  were  repaired  by 
Hezekiah  (2Chron.xxxii.5),  to  whom  also  was  due  the  great  merit  of 
providing  Jerusalem  with  water.  Probably  the  only  spring  at  Jerusalem 
was  the  fountain  of  Qihon  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Temple  hill,  outside 
the  city-wall  (now  called  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  p.  o2).  By 
means  of  a  subterranean  channel  Hezekiah  conducted  the  water 
of  the  spring  to  the  pool  of  Siloam  (2  Kings  xi,  20 ;  see  p.  83), 
which  lay  within  the  walls.  Oisterns  and  reservoirs  for  the  storage 
of  rain-water  were  also  constructed.  The  pools  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  city  (Bixket  Mamilla,  p.  68;  Birket  es-Sult^n,  p.  69)  were  prob- 
ably formed  before  the  period  of  the  captivity,  as  was  also  the  large 
reservoir  which  still  excites  our  admiration  to  the  N.  of  the  Temple 
plateau  (p.  67),  and  in  the  formation  of  which  advantage  was  taken 
of  a  small  valley,  whose  depth  was  at  the  same  time  destined  to 
protect  the  site  of  the  Temple  on  the  N.  side.  A  besieging  army 
outside  the  city- walls  generally  suffered  severely  from  want  of  water, 
as  the  Issues  of  the  conduits  towards  the  country  could  be  closed, 
while  the  city  always  possessed  water  in  abundance.  The  valleys  of 
Kidron  and  Hinnom  must  have  ceased  to  be  watered  by  streams  at 
a  very  early  period. 

Hezekiah  on  the  whole  reigned  prosperously,  but  the  policy  of 
bis  successors  soon  involved  the  city  in  ruin.  In  the  reign  of  Jehoi- 
achln,  it  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  King  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Again  the  Temple  and  the  royal  palace  were  pillaged, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  citizens,  including  King  Jehoiachln,  the 
nobles,  7000  'men  of  might',  1000  craftsmen  and  their  families,  were 
carried  away  captive  to  the  East  (2  Kings  xxiv.  15  et  seq.).  Those 
who  were  left  having  made  a  hopeless  attempt  under  Zedekiah  to 
revolt  against  their  conquerors,  Jerusalem  now  had  to  sustain  a 
long  and  terrible  siege  (1  year,  5  months,  and  7  days).  Pestilence 
and  famine  meanwhile  ravaged  the  city.  The  defence  was  a  desperate 
one,  and  every  inch  of  the  ground  was  keenly  contested.  The  Baby- 
lonians carried  off  all  the  treasures  that  still  remained,  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  was  burned  to  the  ground ,  and  Jerusalem  was  in  great 
part  destroyed. 

"When  the  Jews  returned  from  captivity,  they  once  more  settled 
in  Jerusalem,  the  actual  rebuilding  of  which  was  the  work  of  Nehe- 
miah  (p.  Ixxviii).  He  re-fortifled  the  city,  retaining  the  foundations 
of  the  former  walls,  although  these  now  enclosed  a  far  larger  space 
than  was  necessary  for  the  reduced  population  (p.  31). 

The  convulsions  of  the  following  centuries  affected  Jerusalem 
but  slightly.    The  city  opened  its  gates  to  Alexander,  and  after  his 
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death  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies  in  the  year  320.  It 
was  not  till  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (175-164)  that  it  again 
became  a  theatre  of  bloodshed.  On  his  return  from  Egypt,  Antiochus 
plundered  the  Temple.  Two  years  afterwards  he  sent  thither  a 
chief  collector  of  tribute,  who  razed  the  walls  and  established  himself 
in  a  stronghold  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  This  was  the  Akra,  the  site 
of  which  is  disputed.  As  it  is  expressly  stated  to  have  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  City  of  David  (1  Mace.  i.  33;  ii.  31  j  vll.  31;  xiv.  36),  it 
must  probably  be  located  to  the  S.  of  the  Temple.  Some  authorities 
place  it,  however,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Temple. 

Judas  Maecabaeus  (p.  Ixix)  recaptured  the  city,  but  not  the  Akra, 
and  he  fortified  the  hill  of  the  Temple.  But  after  the  battle  of  Beth- 
Zachariah  (p.  112),  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  caused  the  walls  of  *Zion' 
to  be  taken  down  (l  Mace.  vi.  61  et  seq.),  in  violation,  it  is  said,  of  his 
sworn  treaty.  Jonathan,  the  MaccabaBan,  however,  caused  a  stronger 
wall  than  ever  to  be  erected  (1  Mace.  x.  11).  He  constructed  another 
wall  between  the  Akra,  which  was  still  occupied  by  a  Syrian  gar- 
rison, and  the  city,  whereby,  at  a  later  period,  under  Simon  (B.C. 
141),  the  citizens  were  enabled  to  reduce  the  garrison  by  famine. 
Under  John  Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Simon,  Jerusalem  was  again  taken 
by  the  Syrians  (under  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes)  in  134.  The  walls 
were  demolished,  but  after  the  fall  of  Antiochus  VII.  Hyrcanus 
restored  them,  at  the  same  time  fortifying  the  Baris  (see  below)  in 
the^.W.  angle  of  the  Temple  precincts  and  pulling  down  the  Akra. 

Internal  dissensions  at  length  led  to  the  intervention  of  the 
Romans.  Pompey  besieged  the  city,  and  again  the  attacks  were 
concentrated  against  the  Temple  precincts..  The  quarter  to  the  N.  of 
the  Temple,  as  well  as  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen,  do  not  appear  to 
have  existed  at  that  period.  The  moat  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Temple 
was  filled  up  by  the  Romans  on  a  Sabbath ;  they  then  entered  the 
city  by  the  embankment  they  had  thrown  up,  and,  exasperated  by 
the  obstinate  resistance  they  had  encountered,  committed  fearful 
ravages  within  the  Temple  precincts.  In  this  struggle,  no  fewer 
than  12,000  Jews  are  said  to  have  perished.  To  the  great  sorrow  of 
the  Jews,  Pompey  penetrated  into  their  inmost  sanctuary,  but  he 
left  their  treasures  untouched.  These  were  carried  off  by  Crassus 
a  few  years  later.  —  Internal  discord  at  Jerusalem  next  gave  rise 
to  the  intervention  of  the  Parthians,  B.  C.  40. 

In  37  Herod,  with  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  captured  the  city 
after  a  gallant  defence,  which  so  infuriated  the  victors  that  they 
gave  orders  for  a  general  massacre.  Herod,  who  now  obtained  the 
supreme  power,  embellished  and  fortified  the  city,  and  above  all, 
he  rebuilt  the  Temple  (p.  51).  He  then  re-fortified  the  Baris 
and  named  it  Antonia  in  honour  of  his  Roman  patron.  He  also 
built  himself  a  sumptuous  palace  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  upper 
■^ity.  This  building  is  said  to  have  contained  a  number  of  halls, 
eristyles,  inner  courts  with  lavish  enrichments,  and  richly  decorated 
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columns.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  royal  pala6e  stood  three  large  tower^ 
of  defence,  named  the  HippieuSj  Phasael^  and  Mariamne  respectively 
(oomp.  p.  33).  According  to  Roman  custom ,  Herod  also  built  a 
theatre  at  Jerusalem ,  and  at  the  same  time  a  town-hall  and  the 
Xystus,  a  space  for  gymnastic  games  surrounded  hy  colonnades.  At 
this  period  Jerusalem,  with  its  numerous  palaces  and  handsome  edi- 
fices, the  sumptuous  Temple  with  its  colonnades,  and  the  lofty  city- 
walls  with  their  bastions,  must  have  presented  a  very  striking 
appearance.  The  wall  of  the  old  town  had  sixty  towers,  and  that  of 
the  small  suburb  to  the  N.  of  it  fourteen ;  but  the  populous  city  must 
have  extended  much  farther  to  the  N.,  and  we  must  picture  to  our- 
selves in  this  direction  numerous  villas  standing  in  gardens.  Such 
was  the  character  of  the  city  in  the  time  of  Our  Lord,  but  in  the 
interior  the  streets,  though  paved,  were  narrow  and  crooked.  The 
population  must  have  been  very  crowded,  especially  on  the  occasion 
of  festivals.  Josephus  states  that  on  one  occasion  the  Roman  governor 
caused  the  paschal  lambs  to  be  counted,  and  found  that  they 
amounted  to  the  vast  number  of  270,000,  whence  we  may  infer  that 
the  number  of  partakers  was  not  less  than  2,700,000,  though  this 
statement  is  probably  much  exaggerated. 

After  the  death  of  Christ,  Agrippa  I.  at  length  erected  a  wall 
which  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  N.  suburb  within  the  precincts  of 
the  city.  This  wall  was  composed  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  defended  by  ninety  towers.  The  strongest  of 
these  was  the  Psephmua  tower  at  the  N.W.  angle,  which  was  up- 
wards of  100  ft.  in  height,  and  stood  on  the  highest  ground  in 
the  city  (2572  ft.  above  the  sea-level;  comp.  p.  34).  From  fear  of 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  wall  was  left 
unfinished,  and  it  was  afterwards  completed  in  a  less  substantial 
style.   Oomp.  p.  32. 

At  this  time  there  were  two  antagonistic  parties  at  Jerusalem : 
the  fanatical  Zealots  under  Eleazar,  who  advocated  a  desperate  re- 
volt against  the  Romans,  and  a  more  moderate  party  under  the 
High  Priest  Ananias.  Florus,  the  Roman  governor,  having  caused 
many  unoffending  Jews  to  be  put  to  death ,  a  fearful  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  city.  Herod  Agrippa  II.  and  his  sister  Berenice 
endeavoured  to  pacify  the  insurgents  and  to  act  as  mediators,  but 
were  obUged  to  seek  refuge  in  flight.  The  Zealots  had  already 
gained  possession  of  the  Temple  precincts.  After  a  terrible  struggle 
they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  upper  city  and  the  castle  of  Herod. 
Cestius  Gallus ,  an  incompetent  Roman  general,  now  besieged  the 
eity,  but  when  he  had  almost  achieved  success  he  gave  up  the  siege, 
and  withdrew  towards  the  N.  to  Gibeon.  His  camp  was  there  at- 
tacked by  the  Jews  and  his  army  dispersed.  The  Zealots  now  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  an  insurrection  throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine. 

The  Romans  now  despatched  their  able  general  Vespasian  with 
60,000  men  to  Palestine.    This  Vespasian  army  first  quelled  the 
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insunection  in  Galilee  (A.  D.  67),  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  great 
part  of  Palestine  had  been  conquered  that  he  advanced  against 
Jerusalem.  Events  at  Rome  compelled  him,  however,  to  entrust  the 
continuation  of  the  campaign  to  his  son  Titus.  Within  Jerusalem 
itself  hands  of  robbers  had  in  the  meantime  taken  possession  of  the 
Temple,  and  summoned  to  their  aid  the  Idumseans  (Edomites),  the 
ancient  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Jews.  The  moderate  party,  with 
Ananias,  its  leader, was  annihilated,  and  no  fewer  than  12,000  persons 
of  noble  family  are  said  to  have  perished  on  this  occasion.  When  the 
Romans  approached  Jerusalem  there  were  no  fewer  than  four  parties 
within  its  walls.  The  Zealots  under  John  of  Giscala  occupied  the 
castle  of  Antonia  and  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  while  the  robber  party 
under  Simon  of  Gerasa  held  the  'upper  city*;  Eleazar's  party  was  in 
possession  of  the  inner  Temple  and  the  court  of  the  Jews;  and, 
lastly,  the  moderate  party  was  also  established  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  A.  D.  70,  Titus  had  assembled 
six  legions  (each  of  about  6000  men)  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem. 
He  posted  the  main  body  of  his  forces  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  of  the 
city,  while  one  legion  occupied  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  On  April  23rd 
the  besieging  engines  were  brought  up  to  the  W.  wall  of  the  new 
town  (near  the  present  Jaffa  Gate) ;  on  May  7th  the  Romans  effected 
their  entrance  into  the  new  town.  Five  days  afterwards  Titus  endeav- 
oured to  storm  the  second  wall,  but  was  repulsed ;  but  three  days 
later  he  succeeded  in  taking  it,  and  he  then  caused  the  whole  N. 
side  of  the  wall  to  be  demolished.  He  now  sent  Josephus,  who  was 
present  in  his  camp,  to  summon  the  Jews  to  surrender,  but  in  vain. 
Titus  thereupon  caused  the  city-wall ,  33  stadia  in  length ,  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  39  stadia  in  length.  Now  that  the  city  was 
completely  surrounded,  a  terrible  famine  ensued.  At  length,  on  the 
night  of  July  5th,  the  castle  was  stormed.  The  J  ews  still  retained  pos- 
session of  the  gates  of  the  Temple,  though  by  degrees  the  colonnades 
of  the  Temple  were  destroyed  by  fire;  yet  every  foot  of  the  ground 
was  desperately  contested.  At  last,  on  August  10th,  a  Roman  soldier 
is  said  to  have  flung  a  firebrand  into  the  Temple,  contrary  to. the 
express  commands  of  Titus.  The  whole  building  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  the  soldiers  slew  all  who  came  within  their  reach.  A 
body  of  Zealots,  however,  contrived  to  force  their  passage  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  city,  and  it  was  not  till  September  7th  that  it  was 
burned  down.  Jerusalem  was  now  a  heap  of  ruins ;  those  of  the 
surviving  citizens  who  had  fought  against  the  Romans  were  executed, 
and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves. 

At  length,  in  130,  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (117-138)  erected  a 
town  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  City,  which  he  named  Atlia  CapUolina, 
or  simply  Aelia,  Hadrian  also  rebuilt  the  walls,  which  followed 
the  course  of  the  old  walls  in  the  main,  but  were  narrower  towards 
the  S.,  so  as  to  exclude  the  greater  part  of  the  W.  hill  and  of 
Ophel.     Once  more  the  fury  of  the  Jews  blazed  forth  under  Bar 
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Coohba  (132),  but  after  that  period  the  history  of  the  city  was  for 
centuries  buried  in  profound  obscurity,  and  the  Jews  were  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties  from  setting  foot  within  its  walls. 

With  the  recognition  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  state 
a  new  era  begins  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Oonstantine  permitted 
the  Jews  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  once  more  they  made  an 
attempt  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Romans  (339).  The  Emperor 
Julian  the  Apostate  favoured  them  in  preference  to  the  Christians, 
and  even  permitted  them  to  rebuild  their  Temple,  but  they  made 
a  feeble  attempt  only  to  avail  themselves  of  this  permission.  At  a 
later  period  they  were  again  excluded  from  the  city. 

As  an  episcopal  see,  Jerusalem  was  subordinate  to  Caesarea.  An 
independent  patriarchate  for  Palestine  was  established  at  Jerusalem 
by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451.  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  soon 
became  very  frequent,  and  the  Emperor  Justinian  is  said  to  have 
erected  a  hospice  for  strangers,  as  well  as  several  churches  and  mon- 
asteries in  and  around  Jerusalem.  In  570  there  were  in  Jerusalem 
hospices  with  3000  beds.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  and  several  of  the 
western  nations  likewise  erected  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
pilgrims,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  thriving  trade  in  relics  of  every 
description  began  to  be  carried  on  at  Jerusalem. 

The  mosaic  map  of  Palestine  discovered  at  MIdeba  (p.  147;  comp. 
Z.D.P.V.  xxvm,  120  et  seq.),  which  contains  the  oldest  known 
plan  of  Jerusalem,  probably  dates  from  this  period  (6th  cent.). 
The  walls  of  the  city  are  represented  as  protected  by  strong  towers. 
The  chief  gate  (the  present  Damascus  Gate)  is  to  the  N. ;  inside 
this  is  an  open  space  containing  a  large  column  (p.  85).  From  the 
gate  itself  a  colonnaded  street  runs  to  the  S.,  traversing  the  entire 
city.  A  few  of  its  columns  are  still  extant  (p.  47),  at  the  point  where 
the  propylffia  of  the  basilica  rise  above  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  im- 
mediately to  the  W.  of  the  street.  Other  columns  have  also  been 
found  on  the  Assumptionists'  concession  on  Mount  Zion.  The  great 
Church  of  Zion  (p.  70)  stood  at  the  S.  end  of  the  street. 

In  614  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Persians  and  the  churches 
destroyed,  but  it  was  soon  afterwards  restored',  chiefly  with  the  aid 
of  the  Egyptians.  In  628  the  Byzantine  emperor  Heraclius  again 
conquered  Syria.  In  637  the  city  was  captured  by  the  Khalif  'Omar 
after  a  gallant  defence.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  said  to  have  num- 
bered 50,000,  were  treated  with  clemency,  and  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  city  on  payment  of  a  poll-tax.  The  Khalif  Hariin  er-Rashid 
is  even  said  to  have  sent  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  Charle- 
magne. The  Roman -German  emperors  sent  regular  contributions 
for  the  support  of  the  pilgrims  bound  for  Jerusalem,  and  it  was 
only  at  a  later  period  that  the  Christians  began  to  be  oppressed  by 
the  Muslims.  The  town  was  named  by  the  Arabs  Beit  el-Makdis 
(*hou8e  of  the  sanctuary*),  or  simply  El-Kuda  (*the  sanctuary'). 

In  969  Jerusalem  fell  into  possession  of  the  Egyptian  Fatimites ; 
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in  the  second  half  of  the  11th  cent,  it  was  involved  in  the  conflicts 
of  the  Turcomans.  During  the  First  Crusade  the  Christian  army 
advanced  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  June  7th,  1099.  Robert  of 
Normandy  and  Robert  of  Flanders  were  posted  on  the  N.  side ;  on 
the  W.  Godfrey  and  Tancred;  on  the  W.,  too,  but  also  on  the  S., 
was  Raymond  of  Toulouse.  When  the  engines  were  erected,  Godfrey 
attacked  the  city,  chiefly  from  the  S.  and  E. ;  Tancred  assaulted  it 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Damascus  Gate  was  opened  to  him  from  vnthin. 
On  July  15th  the  Gate  of  Zion  was  also  opened,  and  the  Franks 
entered  the  city.  They  slew  most  of  the  Muslim  and  Jewish  in- 
habitants, and  converted  the  mosques  into  churches. 

In  1187  (Oct.  2nd)  Saladin  captured  the  city,  treating  the 
Christians,  many  of  whom  had  fled  to  the  surrounding  villages, 
with  great  leniency.  Three  years  later,  when  Jerusalem  was  again 
threatened  by  the  Franks  (Third  Crusade),  Saladin  caused  the 
city  to  be  strongly  fortified.  In  1219 ,  however.  Sultan  Melik  el- 
Mu'azzam  of  Damascus  caused  most  of  these  works  to  be  demol- 
ished ,  -as  he  feared  that  the  Franks  might  again  capture  the  city 
and  establish  themselves  there  permanently.  In  1229  Jerusalem 
was  surrendered  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  on  condition  that  the 
walls  should  not  be  rebuilt,  but  this  stipulation  was  disregarded  by 
the  Franks.  In  1239  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Emir  David  of  Kerak, 
but  four  years  later  it  was  igain  given  up  to  the  Christians  by 
treaty.  In  1244  the  Kharezmians  took  the  place  by  storm,  and  it 
soon  fell  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Eyyubides.  Since  that  period 
Jerusalem  has  been  a  Muslim  city.  In  1517  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Osmans. 

Topography  of  Ancient  Jerusalem  (comp.  adjoining  Plan).  The 
earliest  city  occupied  the  S.  part  only  of  the  present  city;  but  on 
the  S.  it  extended  beyond  the  present  city- wall  to  the  edge  of  the 
rocky  plateau,  where  remains  of  the  old  fortifications  have  been 
discovered  (p.  70).  The  E.  scarp  of  the  plateau  was  once  much 
more  abrupt  than  it  is  at  present.  Through  the  accumulation  of 
the  rubbish  of  thousands  of  years,  the  lowest  part  of  the  Kidron 
Valley  (p.  79)  is  now  30  ft.  farther  to  the  E.  than  it  used  to  be, 
while  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Temple  Hill  it  was  formerly  36  ft. 
deeper  than  it  now  is.  The  actual  site  of  the  city  was  also  muoh 
less  level  than  at  present ;  what  is  now  recognizable  only  as  a 
shallow  depression  was  formerly  a  distinct  valley,  running  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Damascus  Gate  first  towards  the  S.E. 
and  then  towards  the  S.  This  depression  (p.  49),  called  by  Josephot 
Tyropoeon,  i.e.  Valley  of  Dung  (wrongly  translated  the  Cheese^ 
mongers'  Valley),  but  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  attained  a  depti 
of  about  60  ft.  below  the  present  level  (p.  66)  and  separated  tiM  • 
narrow  and  abrupt  E.  hill  from  the  W.  hill,  which  was  110^  ' 
higher.    Both  hills  were  also  cross-sectioned  by  other  depressioipt        J 
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In  the  earliei  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Mount  Zion  and  Jeru^ 
salem  are  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other  (comp.  Is.  x.  12). 
Monnt  Zion  was  the  dweUing-place  of  Jehovah  (Joel  rv.  21 ;  Mlcah 
IV.  2;  Is.  vra.  18),  and  the  site  of  the  Oastle  of  David  (1  Chron.  xi.  7). 
As  the  Temple  undoubtedly  stood  upon  the  £.  hill,  we  must  there- 
fore recognize  it  as  Mount  Zion  and  place  the  town  proper  on  the 
W.  hill,  opposite  the  Oastle  of  David.  The  tradition  which  assumes 
that  the  Oastle  lay  on  the  S.  end  of  the  W.  hill  (comp.  p.  70)  is 
explained  by  the  popular  designation  of  the  whole  of  Jerusalem  as 
the  ^Daughter  of  Zion*  (Is.  lxii.  11).  The  name  Moriah  also  occurs 
occasionally  as  the  religious  designation  of  the  Temple  Hill  (Gen. 
xxn.  2;  2  Ohron.  m.  1).  To  the  N.  of  the  Oastle  of  David  rose  the 
Temple  and  Palace  of  Solomon,  the  level  surface  required  for  which 
was  provided  by  enormous  substructures.  The  Temple  lay  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Dome  of  the  Rock  (p.  51),  the  Palace  immediate- 
ly to  the  S.  of  it  (Ezek.  XLin.  7,  8),  approximately  on  the  site  of 
the  Al^si  Mosque  (p.  58),  where  the  rock  forms  a  broad  ridge.  The 
Palace  thus  lay  below  the  Temple  but  above  the  Oastle  of  David 
(comp.  1  Kings  ix.  24). 

The  First  Wall,  that  of  David  and  Solomon,  enclosed  the  old 
part  of  the  town.  Beginning  on  the  W.  at  the  Furnace  Tower  (which 
perhaps  stood  on  the  site  later  occupied  by  the  Tower  of  Hippicus), 
it  followed  the  upper  verge  of  the  W.  hill  on  the  W.  and  S.  sides, 
thus  enclosing  the  modern  suburb  of  Zion  (comp.  p.  70).  On  the 
S.  side  were  probably  two  gates ,  leading  to  the  S,  from  the  upper 
city,  vi%,  the  Valley  Qate,  near  the  S.W.  angle,  and  the  Dung  Oate, 
farther  to  the  E.  The  wall  was  then  carried  in  a  double  line  across 
the  TyropcBon,  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  the  'Well  Gate',  probably 
identical  with  the  *Gate  betweea  two  Walls'.  From  the  Pool  of 
Siloam  (p.  83)  the  wall  ascended  the  hill  northwards  to  the  wall  of 
the  Temple.  In  the  Ophel  quarter,  which  lay  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
present  Haram,  was  the  *  Water  Oate\  and  farther  to  the  N.  was  the 
^Horse  Gate'  (a  gate  of  the  Temple).  From  the  Hippicus  the  N.  wall 
ran  E.  in  an  almost  straight  line  to  the  Temple.  Immediately  to 
the  S.  of  this  N.  wall  stood  the  palace  of  Herod,  the  Xystus,  and 
the  bridge  which  crossed  the  Tyropoeon  to  the  Temple. 

The  Second  Wall  also  dates  from  the  period  of  the  early  kings ; 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah.  On  the  W.,  S.,  and  E.  it  corresponds 
with  the  First  Wall,  but  it  diverges  from  it  to  the  N.W.  at  the 
Hippicus,  thus  enclosing  more  ground  to  the  N.,  the  only  direction 
in  which  the  city  could  be  extended.  Josephus  here  placed  the 
Oennat  Gate  (i.e.  Garden  Gate,  perhaps  theOomer  Gate  of  the  Bible). 
Thence  the  wall  made  a  curve  to  the  N.E.,  interrupted  by  the  Gate 
ofEphrainiy  the  Old  Gate^  and  the  FUh  Gate,  and  impinging  on  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  Temple  precincts.  Here  rose  the  Bira^  a  strong 
'bastion  called  JBarts  by  Josephus  and  afterwards  named  Antonia 
(comp.  p.  26).    This  part  of  the  N.  wall  was  further  strengthened 
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by  the  towers  of  Hcmaneel  and  Mea,  the  exact  positions  of  -which 
are  still  undetermined.  On  the  direction  assigned  to  this  second  wall 
depends  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  *Holy  Sepulchre'.  A 
number  of  authorities  believe  that  the  wall  took  much  the  same 
direction  as  the  present  town-wall,  in  which  case  it  would  have 
included  what  is  now  called  the  *Holy  Sepulchre',  which,  therefore, 
could  not  be  genuine  (p.  35).  Others,  relying  on  the  Russian  ex- 
cavations opposite  the  M^rist^n,  hold  that  the  wall  and  moat  ran  round 
the  E.  and  S.  sides  of  Golgotha.  To  the  S.E.  of  the  Baris  lay  the 
Sheep  Qate,  and  in  its  vicinity  (John  v.  2)  the  Pool  of  Bethesda 
(p.  67). 

With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  Third  Wall,  topographers 
likewise  disagree.  Those  who  hold  that  the  second  wall  corresponded 
to  the  present  town-wall  (see  above)  must  look  for  the  third  wall 
far  to  the  N.  of  it.  The  opinion  now  generally  accepted  is  that  this 
waU  occupied  nearly  the  same  site  as  the  present  N.  tovni-wall  of 
Jerusalem;  there  are  still  clear  traces  of  an  old  moat  round  the 
present  N.  wall,  and  this  view  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  distances  given  by  Josephus  (4  stadia  to  the  royal  tombs, 
7  stadia  to  the  Scopus),  who,  however,  is  not  always  accurate.  But 
the  question  as  to  the  situation  of  the  second  and  third  walls  is  by 
no  means  settled. 

Literature.  The  best  works  on  Jerasalem  are  Barclay'^  'City  of  the 
Great  King*,  Besant  A  Palmer's  'Jerusalem,  the  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin* 
(Aih  ed.,  London,  1899),  Warren's  'Underground  Jerusalem'  (London,  1876), 
Wilson  tt  Warren'St  'Recovery  of  Jerusalem'  (London,  1871),  Tobler'a  'Denk- 
blatter'  (St.  Gallen,  1863)  and  •Topographic  von  Jerusalem',  Spieu's  *Da8 
Jerusalem  des  Josephus",  Bliss  ds  Dickie's  'Excavations  at  Jerusalem'*  (London, 
1898),  Olaisher^s  'Meteorological  Observations  at  Jerusalem',  ZimmermannU 
maps  (B^le,  1876),  and  ScMck  A  Benzinger^s  maps  of  Jerusalem  and  its  en- 
virons (p.  zoiz).  For  closer  investigation  the  Jerusalem  volume  of  the 
English  Palestine  Survey,  with  plans,  is  indispensable.  Miss  A.  Ooodrich- 
Freer^s  'Inner  Jerusalem'  (1904)  and  Laurence  HutUm^s  'Literary  Landmarks 
of  Jerusalem'  may  also  be  mentioned. 

Jerusalem^  to  most  travellers,  is  a  place  of  overwhelming  interest, 
but,  at  first  sight,  many  will  be  sadly  disappointed  in  the  modem 
town.  It  would  seem,  at  first,  as  though  little  were  left  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Zion  and  Moriah.  It  is  only  by  patiently  penetrating  beneath 
the  modern  crust  of  rubbish  and  decay,  which  shrouds  the  sacred 
places  from  view,  that  the  traveller  will  at  length  realize  to  himself 
a  picture  of  the  Jerusalem  of  antiquity,  and  this  will  be  the  more 
vivid  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  previously  acquired  historical 
5  ^and  topographical  information  at  his  command.  He  will,  however, 
be  obliged  to  confess  that  the  material  and  moral  decline  of  the  city 
forms  but  a  melancholy  termination  to  the  stupendous  scenes  once- 
enacted  here.  The  combination  of  wild  superstition  with  the  merest 
formalism  which  everywhere  forces  itself  on  our  notice,  and  the 
fanaticism  and  jealous  exclusiveness  of  the  numerous  religious  com- 
munities of  Jerusalem  form  the  chief  modern  characteristics  of  the 
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city  —  the  Holy  City,  once  the  fountain-head  from  which  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  was  wont  to  be  vouchsafed  to  mankind. 
Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  the  three  great  religions  of  the  world,  is 
not  at  all  a  town  for  amusement,  for  everything  in  it  has  a  religious 
tinge,  and  from  this  point  of  view,  the  impressions  the  traveller  re- 
ceives in  Jerusalem  are  anything  but  pleasant.  The  native  Christians 
of  all  sects  are  by  no  means  equal  to  their  task,  the  bitter  war  which 
rages  among  them  is  carried  on  with  very  foul  weapons,  and  the 
contempt  with  which  the  orthodox  Jews  and  Mohammedans  look 
down  on  the  Christians  is  only  too  well  deserved. 

a.  The  Western  and  Southern  Quarters. 

The  W.  entrance  of  Jerusalem  is  formed  by  the  Jaffa  Gate 
(PL  D,  5,  6),  called  by  the  Arabs  Bdb  tl-Challl,  U.  Gate  of  Hebron. 
The  street  leading  from  the  railway  station  (p.  69)  reaches  the  town 
here ;  and  the  spot  always  presents  an  animated  concourse  of  pil- 
grims, travellers,  donkey-drivers,  and  the  like.  As  in  all  the  old 
city-gates  of  Jerusalem  (pp.  48,  85) ,  the  gateway  forms  an  angle 
in  passing  between  its  towers.  A  portion  of  the  adjacent  city-wall 
was  removed  in  1898  to  form  a  road  for  the  German  Emperor.  — 
To  the  S.E.  of  the  gate  rises  El-Kara  or  the  Citadel  (PL  D,  6), 
also  mistakenly  called  (since  the  Middle  Ages)  the  Ccaile  of  David 
(comp.  p.  31).  This  building,  which  dates  in  its  present  form 
from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  some  additions  of  the 
16th  cent.,  consists  of  an  irregular  group  of  towers  standing  upon  a 
massiye  substructure  rising  at  an  angle  of  about  45^  from  the  bottom 
of  the  moat.  The  N.E.  tower,  the  almost  solid  lower  part  of  which 
consists  of  large  drafted  blocks,  with  rough  surfaces  (p.  xciv),  prob- 
ably corresponds  to  the  ^Phatael  Tower'  of  Herod's  palace  (p.  27)  and 
offers  the  finest  example  of  the  ancient  wall-towers  of  Jerusalem. 

The  David  Stebbt,  running  towards  the  E.  from  the  Jaffa  Gate 
(at  first  under  the  name  of  Sueikat  Alldn ;  PL  D,  E,  5),  between  the 
Citadel  and  the  Grand  New  Hotel  (PL  D,  6 ;  see  p.  19),  descends 
in  a  series  of  steps,  crosses  the  Street  of  the  Christians  (see  below), 
and  is  prolonged  as  the  Bazaar  Street  {Hdret  el-Bi»dr;  PL  E,  F,  6) 
to  the  S.  of  the  Miirist&n  (p.  45).  At  this  point  is  the  market  for 
grain  and  seeds,  while  tho  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William  Street 
diverges  to  the  left.  Farther  on  the  street  crosses  the  three  lanes 
of  the  Old  Bazaar  (p.  47).  Its  continuation  (Tari]|^  Bab  es-Silseleh) 
ends  at  the  Es-Silseleh  Gate  of  the  Haram  eshShertf. 

At  the  Greek  Monastery  of  8t,  John  (PL  23}  E,  5),  which  has 
accommodation  for  500  pilgrims,  we  turn  to  the  N.  and  enter  the 
St&bet  of  the  Cbb,i8TI4NS  (^Hdrei  en-Nasdra;  PL  E,  5,  4).  This 
forms  the  chief  approach  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It 
is  lined  on  both  sides  with  shops.  To  the  N.  of  the  Monastery  of 
St.  John,  on  the  right,  is  a  covered  passage  leading  to  the  New  Bazaar 
of  the  Mfiristan  (p.  47)  and  thence  to  the  large  Bath  of  the  Patriarch 
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(Hammdm  el-Batrak;  PI.  E,  6).    Opposite,  to  the  left,  is  an  Arab 
coflfee-honse. 

From  here  we  obtain  the  best  survey  of  the  so-called  Patriarch's  Pool 
{Birket  Hammdm  el-Batrak;  PI.  E,  5),  an  artiacial  reservoir,  80  yds.  long 
(N.  to  S.)  and  48  yds.  wide,  the  construction  of  which  is  ascribed  to  King 
Hezekiah.  Josephus  calls  ii  Amygdalon,  or  the  'tower-poor.  The  bottom 
lies  only  10  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Street  of  the  Christiana.  At  the  S.B. 
corner  its  coping  consists  of  hewn  blocks.  On  the  W.  side  part  of  the  rock 
has  been  removed,  in  order  that  a  level  surface  might  be  obtained.  On  the 
N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  so-called  Coptic  Khdn  (PI.  E,  6),  under  which  is 
a  wall  supposed  to  indicate  the  original  extension  of  the  reservoir  on  this 
side.  In  summer  the  reservoir  is  either  empty  or  contains 'a  little  muddy 
water  only.  It  is  supplied  from  the  Mamilla  pool  (p.  68),  and  the  water 
is  chiefly  used  for  filling  the  ^Bath  of  the  Patriarch''  (p.  33). 

Farther  on  a  covered  passage  diverges  to  the  right  from  the 
Street  of  the  Christians,  descends  a  few  steps,  and  comes  out  on  the 
space  in  front  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (p.  36).  To  the 
left  stands  the  Great  Chreek  Monastery  (PI.  D,  E,  4,  6),  called  Deir 
er-BUm  eUKehir,  entered  from  the  Hdret  Deir  er-RHm.  It  is  a  build- 
ing of  considerable  extent  and  an  Interesting  example  of  Jerusalem 
architecture,  being  first  mentioned  in  1400  as  the  monastery  of 
St.  Theola.  Since  1845  it  has  been  the  residence  of  the  Greek 
patriarch  and  possesses  a  valuable  library  (p.  22).  It  contains  five 
churches,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  of  St.  Thecla.  The  ohurohes 
of  Constantino  and  Helena  are  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Street  of  the 
Christians. 

At  the  end  of  the  Street  of  the  Christians  we  take  the  turning 
to  the  left  (W.).  Here  are  the  Girls'  Orphanage  of  the  Franciscan 
Sisters  (r.),  the  Greek  Patriarchate  (1.),  and  the  Boys'  School  of  the 
Latin  Patriarchate  (1.).  Farther  on  are  the  Oreek  Convents  of  St. 
Michael  (PI.  25)  and  8t.  George  (PI.  21 ;  on  the  right),  and,  on  both 
sides  of  the  covered  street,  the  Franciscan  Convent  of  Our  Saviour 
(PL  33).  The  street  to  the  left  (S.)  leads  to  the  Casa  Nuova.  We 
turn  to  the  right,  passing  the  Oreek  Convents  of  St,  Theodore  (1. ; 
PI.  27)  and  St.  Basil  (r. ;  PI.  18).  The  next  street  to  the  right  leads 
to  the  New  Gate  or  Bdb  Abdu'l  Hamtd  (PI.  C,  D,  4).  At  the  N.W. 
corner  of  the  wall  stands  the  building  of  the  Frhres  des  Ecoles 
ChrStienneSi  or  School  Brethren j  with  the  remains  of  the  so-called 
Tower  of  GoUath  (Kasr  MM;  PI.  0,  4).  The  oldest  relics  of  the 
castle  consist  (in  the  S.  part)  of  the  substruction  of  a  massive  square 
tower  (perhaps  the  ^Psephinus^  of  Josephus;  comp.  p.  27);  four 
courses  of  large  smooth-hewn  stones  are  still  recognizable.  The 
centre  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  four  large  pillars  of  huge 
drafted  blocks.  —  To  the  S.E,  lies  the  Latin  Patriarchate  (PL  0,  D,  5), 
containing  a  church,  a  seminary,  and  an  extensive  library  (p.  22). 
Continuing  towards  the  S.E.,  and  passing  the  Greek  hospital  and 
the  boys'  school  of  the  Greek  Patriarchate,  we  soon  find  onrselves 
again  at  the  Jaffa  Gate  (p.  33). 

To  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  the  Citadel  (p.  33)  extends  the  Armenian  <k««itar 
1.  D,  £,  6,  7).   In  the  N.  part  of  this  quarter,  opposite  the  Citadel,  lianas 
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the  Bnglish  Chriai  Chiirch  (PL  E,  6;  comp.  p.  21).  Proceeding  towards 
the  S.,  we  reach  the  Great  Armenian  K<mastery  (Pi.  E,  6,  7),  the  extensire 
buildings  of  which  are  said  to  have  room  for  several  thousand  pilgrims. 
The  old  convent-church,  the  Church  of  St.  James  (PI.  E,  6),  is  well  worth 
a  visit.  The  nave  and  aisles,  of  equal  height,  are  separated  by  elegant 
pillars )  the  dome  is  formed  by  two  intersecting  semicircular  arches.  The 
walls  are  lined  with  porcelain  tiles  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  above  which  they 
are  covered  with  paintings.  The  W.  aisle  contains  the  chief  sanctuary,  viz. 
the  prison  in  which  James  the  Oreat  was  beheaded  (Acts  xv.  2).  The 
monastery  includes  a  printing-office,  a  seminary,  a  large  hospice  for  pil- 
grim.<3,  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  small  museum.  The  large  garden, 
stretching  along  the  city-wall,  contains  numerous  imposing  trees  and 
oflFers  a  fine  view  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley  of  Binnom  (p.  69).  The 
lane  skirting  the  garden  on  the  E.  ends  on  the  S.  at  the  Zion  Gate  (p.  72). 
A  little  farther  to  the  E.  is  the  Armenian  nunnery  of  Deir  ez-ZeitHni  (PI.  E,  7), 
the  interesting  old  church  of  which  is  regarded  by  the  Armenians  as  the 
house  of  Annas,  the  father-in-law  of  Gaiaphas. 

The  dirty  Jewiah  Qnarter  (PI.  E,  F,  6,  7-,  comp.  p.  32)  contains 
numerous  Bjfnagogues  (marked  8  upon  the  Plan),  hucksters^  booths,  and 
taverns,  but  offers  no  object  of  interest  to  the  traveller. 


b.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  open  free  before  11.30  a  m.  and 
after  8  p.m.,  but  by  paying  a  bakhshtsh  of  1  fr.  to  the  Muslim  custodians 
Uie  visitor  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  building  after  11.30  o^clock.  An 
opera-glass  and  a  light  are  indispensable.  A  bright  day  should  be  chosen, 
as  many  parts  of  the  building  are  very  dark.  —  Muslim  guards,  appointed 
by  the  Turkish  government,  sit  in  the  vestibule  (p.  39)  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  order  among  the  Christian  pilgrims  and  of  keeping  the  keys. 
The  office  of  custodian  is  hereditary  in  a  Jerusalem  family.  Down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  i9th  cent,  a  large  entrance-fee  was  exacted  from  every 
visitor.  — A  good  model  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  Dr.  Schick, 
is  to  be  seen  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Schoeneke  (comp.  p.  50). 

The  *Charch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (Arab.  Kentset  el-fCiydmeh; 
PL  E,  4),  with  its  conspicuous  dome,  surmounted  by  a  gilded  cross, 
occupies  a  site  which  has  been  held  sacred  for  many  centuries.  It 
is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  this  corresponds  to  the  Golgotha 
(Aramaic  gulgoUa,  skull)  of  the  New  Testament.  According  to  the 
.Bible  (Matth.  xxviii.  11  j  Hebr.  xiii.  12)  Golgotha  lay  outside  the 
city-wall,  but  the  course  of  the  second  city-wall  is  still  a  matter  of 
dispute  (comp.  p.  32).  Some  explorers  now  look  for  Golgotha  to  the 
N.  of  the  town  (comp.  pp.  86,  87).  Bishop  Eusebius  of  Oaesarea  (314- 
340  A.D.),  the  earliest  historian  who  gives  us  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, records  that  during  the  excavations  in  the  reign  of  Constantine 
the  sacred  tomb  of  the  Saviour  was,  'contrary  to  all  expectation', 
discovered.  Later  historians  add  that  Helena,  Constantino's  mother, 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  she  there  discovered 
the  Cross  of  Christ.  Two  churches  were  consecrated  here  in  836 :  — 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (also  called  the  Anastasis,  because 
Christ  here  rose  from  the  dead),  consisting  of  a  rotunda,  in  the  middle 
of  which  was  the  sepulchre  sunounded  by  statues  of  the  twelve 
apostle;,  and  a  Basilica  dedicated  to  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  A  few 
biolien  columue  of  the  propyl «a  remain  (comp  p.  47). 
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In  June,  614,  the  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  In 
616-626  Modestus,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Theodosius,  built  a 
new  Church  of  the  Resurrection  (Anastasis),  a  new  Church  df  tbe 
Cross  (Martyrion),  and  a  Church  of  Calvary.  From  a  description  by 
Arculf  in  670  it  appears  that  an  addition  had  been  made  to  the 
holy  places  by  the  erection  of  a  church  of  St.  Mary  on  the  S.  side. 
In  the  time  of  Khalif  Mam^n  (p.  63)  the  patriarch  Thomas  of 
Jerusalem  enlarged  the  dome  over  the  Anastasis.  In  936  and  In  969 
the  church  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1010  the  holy  places 
were  damaged  and  desecrated  by  the  Muslims.  In  1056  a  ohurcb 
again  arose,  but  this  building  seemed  much  too  insignificant  to  the 
Crusaders ,  who  therefore  erected  a  large  Romanesque  church  whicb 
embraced  all  the  holy  places  and  chapels  (beginning  of  the  12tli 
century).  In  spite  of  the  numerous  alterations  and  additions  that 
have  since  been  made,  there  still  subsist  many  remains  of  the 
two  main  parts  of  this  building,  —  viz.  the  circular  church  over 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  on  the  W.  and  a  church  with  a  semicircular 
choir  on  the  E.  New  acts  of  destruction  were  perpetrated  in  1187 
and  1244,  but  in  1310  a  handsome  church  had  again  arisen,  to 
which  in  1400  were  added  two  domes.  During  the  following  cen- 
turies complaints  were  frequently  made  of  the  insecure  condition  of 
the  dome  of  the  sepulchre.  At  length,  in  1719,  a  great  part  of  the 
church  was  rebuilt.  In  1808  the  church  was  almost  entirely  burned 
down.  The  Greeks  now  contrived  to  secure  to  themselves  the  prin- 
cipal right  to  the  buildings,  and  they,  together  with  the  Armenians, 
contributed  most  largely  to  the  erection  of  the  new  church  of  1810, 
which  was  designed  by  a  certain  Eomnenos  Kalfa  of  Mitylene.  The 
dilapidated  dome  was  restored  by  architects  of  various  nationalities 
in  1868,  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  made  with  the  Porte  by 
France  and  Russia. 

In  front  of  the  main  portal  of  the  church ,  on  the  S.  side,  is  an 
Outer  Coubt,  or  Quadrangle  (PI.  1,  on  opposite  page),  dating  from 
the  period  of  the  Crusades,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  immured  columns . 
to  the  left,  adjoining  the  staircase,  and  by  a  piece  of  vaulting  in  the 
W.  archway  (p.  34).  Remains  of  bases  of  columns  on  the  ground 
show  that  a  porch  also  stood  here.  The  court  lies  below  the  street- 
level  and  is  reached  by  4  steps;  it  is  paved  with  yellowish  slabs 
of  stone,  and  is  always  occupied  by  traders  and  beggars.  Almost  in 
front  of  the  door  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  the  gravestone  of  Philip 
d' Aubigny,  an  English  Crusader  (PI.  12 ;  d.  1236 ;  inscription).  [For  the 
buildings  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  sides  of  this  square,  see  pp.  45  et  seq.] 

The  quadrangle  is  bounded  by  buildings  of  no  great  importance. 
The  first  aoor  on  the  right  leads  to  the  Monastery  of  Abraham  (Pi.  2^  p.  45). 
Ascending  a  staircase  to  the  left,  we  reach  a  small  terrace  above  the  Qiapel 
of  St.  James  (PI.  4  j  p.  88),  where  an  olive-tree,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  marks 
the  spot  where  Abraham  discovered  the  ram  when  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac 
(Oen.  xxii).  A  small  door  and  stair  to  the  £.  lead  to  the  Church  «f  tht 
Apostles  (above  PI.  S),  with  the  altar  of  Melchizedek.  A  vestibule  to  the 
H.  leads  to  the  Church  cf  Abraham  (above  the  Chapel  of  the  Archangel 
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Michael^  PJ.  5).    A  round  hollow  in  the  centre  of  the  pavement  indicates 
the  spot  where  Abraham   was    on  the  point  of  sacriflcing  Isaac  (comp. 


1.  Quadrangle.  2.  Monastery  of  Abraham.  3.  Greek  Shops.  A.  Armenian 
Chapel  of  8t.  James.  6.  Coptic  Chapel  of  MicluMl.  6.  Abyssinian  Chapel. 
7.  Chapel  of  fit.  Mary  of  Egypt.  B.  Greek  Chapel  of  St.  James.  9.  Chapel 
of  St.  Thecla.  10.  Chapel  of  Mary  Magdalen,  li.  Chapel  of  the  Forty  Martyrs. 
12.  Tomb  of  Philip  d''Aubigny,  13.  Post  of  the  Muslim  custodians.  14.  Stone 
of  Unction.  15.  Place  from  which  the  Women  witnessed  the  Anointment.  16. 
Angels"  Chapel.  17.  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  18i  Chapel  of  the  Copts. 
19.  Chapel  oj  the  Syrians.  20  Chamber  in  the  Rock.  21.  Passage  to  the  Coptic 
Monastery.  22.  Original  8.  Apse,  23.  Passage  to  the  Cistern.  24.  Cistern. 
25.  Antechamber  of  next  chapel.  26.  Chapel  of  the  Apparition.  27.  Latin 
Sacristy.  28.  Latin  Convent.  29.  Greek  Cathedral  (so-called  Catholicon). 
30.  'Centre  of  the  World\  31.  Seat  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  32.  Choir. 
33.  North  Aisle  of  the  Church  of  the  Crusaders.  34.  Chapel  (Prison  of  Christ). 
85.  Chapel  of  St.  Longinus.  33.  Chapel  of  tfu  Parting  of  the  Raiment.  ^.Chapel 
of  the  Derision.  38.  Chapel  of  the  Empress  Helena.  39.  Altar  of  the  Penitent 
Thief.  40.  Altar  of  the  Empress.  41.  Chapel  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross, 
42.  Chapel  of  the  Raising  of  the  Cross.  43.  Chapel  of  the  Nailing  to  the  Cross. 
44.  Entrance  from  the  Bazaar.  45.  Abyssinian  Monastery.  4Q.  Entrance  to  the 
Coptic  Monastery.  47.  Entrance  to  the  Cistern  of  St.  Helena.  48.  Greek  Hospice. 
Basdkkxb's  Palestine  and  Syria.   4tb  Edit.  3 
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p.  43).  Thia  chapel  is  the  only  spot  within  the  precincts  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  where  Anglican  clergy  hare  been  allowed  to  celebrate  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  The  celebration  is  held  here  by  the  English  bishop  at  intervals 
of  about  a  fortnight.  The  scene  of  Abraham's  sacriflce  was  placed  in 
this  neighbourhood  as  early  as  the  year  €00.  —  Two  other  doors  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  quadrangle  lead  respectively  into  the  Armenian  Chapd  of 
BL  James  (PI.  i\  with  a  crypt  underneath,  and  the  Coptic  Chapel  of  the 
Archangel  MichaeH  (PI.  5^.  From  the  latter  a  staircase  leads  £.  to  the 
Abyssinian  Chapel  (PI.  6).  —  The  building  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  quad- 
rangle contains  two  stories ,  each  of  which  has  pointed  arches  similar  to 
those  on  the  facade  of  the  main  edifice.  The  interior  is  now  occupied  by 
chapels.  Below  is  the  Greek  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  (PI.  7).  This 
Hary,  it  is  said,  was  mysteriously  presented  from  entering  the  church 
until  she  had  invoked  the  image  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Above  is  the  Chapel 
of  the  Agony  of  the  Virgin  (p.  44)«  which  is  reached  by  the  staircase  to  the 
right  of  the  E.  portal. 

The  chapels  to  the  W.  of  the  quadrangle  belong  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Chapel  of  St.  Janus  (PI.  8),  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  brother  of  Christ,  is 
handsomely  fitted  up ;  behind  it  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Theela  (PI.  9).  The  Chapel 
of  Mary  Magdalen  (PI.  10)  marks  the  spot,  where,  according  to  Greek  tra- 
dition, Christ  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalen  for  the  third  time.  The  Chaptl 
of  tiks  Forty  Martyrs  (PI.  11)  stands  on  the  site  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Trinity ,  which  was  formerly  the  burial-place  of  the  patriarchs  of  Jeru- 
salem ^  it  now  forms  the  lowest  story  of  the  Bell  Tower. 

The  Bell  Tower,  erected  about  1160-80  in  the  N.W.  corner  of 
the  quadrangle,  has  flying  buttresses  and  large  Gothic  arched  win- 
dows, above  which  were  two  rows  of  louvre -windows,  the  lower  row 
only  of  which  has  been  preserved.  The  tower  originally  stood  de- 
tached from  the  church,  according  to  the  custom  of  S.  Europe,  but 
was  afterwards  partly  incorporated  with  it.  The  upper  part  of  the 
tower  has  been  destroyed ;  but  we  know  from  old  drawings  that  it 
consisted  of  several  blind  arcades,  each  with  a  central  window, 
above  which  were  pinnacles  and  an  octagonal  dome. 

The  Facade  of  the  Church  is  divided  into  two  stories.  There  are 
two  portals  (of  which  that  to  the  E,  has  been  walled  up),  each  with 
a  corresponding  window  above  it.  Both  portals  and  windows  are 
surmounted  by  depressed  pointed  arches,  which  are  adorned  with  a 
border  of  deep  dentels,  and  over  these  again  runs  a  moulding  of 
elaborately  executed  waved  lines,  which  are  continued  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  wall  on  each  side.  A  similar  line  of  moulding,  executed 
in  egg  and  leaf  work,  separates  the  one  story  from  the  other.  The 
pointed  tympanum  over  the  W.  portal,  originally  covered  with 
mosaic,  is  adorned  in  the  Arabian  style  with  a  geometrical  design 
of  hexagons.  The  columns  adjoining  the  doors,  probably  taken  from 
some  ancient  temple,  are  of  marble:  their  capitals  are  Byzantine, 
but  finely  executed,  and  the  bases  are  quite  in  the  antique  style. 
The  imposts  of  the  columns  are  continued  to  the  left  and  right  in 
the  form  of  an  elaborate  moulding  of  oak-leaves  and  acorns.  The 
lintels  of  both  doors  are  adorned  with  Basreliefs  of  great  merit,  which 
were  probably  executed  in  France  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th 
century. 

The  Basrelief  over  the  W.  Portal  represents  scenes  from  Bible  his- 
tory.   In  the  first  section  to  the  left  is  the  Raising  of  Lasams  in  a  vault: 
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Christ  with  the  Gospel,  and  Mary  at  his  feet^  Lazarus  rises  from  the 
tomb;  in  the  background  spectators,  some  of  them  holding  their  noses! 
In  the  second  section  from  the  left,  Mary  beseeches  Jesus  to  come  for  the 
sake  of  Lazarus.  In  the  third  section  begins  the  representation  of  Chrisfs 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  He  first  sends  the  disciples  to  fetch  the  ass;  and 
two  shepherds  with  sheep  are  introduced.  The  disciples  bring  the  foal 
and  spread  out  their  garments ;  in  the  background  appears  the  Mt.  of 
Olives.  Then  follows  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  (The  missing  fragment, 
showing  Christ  upon  the  ass,  is  now  in  the  Louvre.)  The  small  figures 
which  spread  their  garments  in  the  way  are  very  pleasing.  A  man  is 
cutting  palm- branches.  A  woman  carries  her  child  on  her  shoulder 
as  they  do  in  Egypt  at  the  present  day.  In  the  foreground  is  a  lame 
man  with  his  crutch.  The  last  section  represents  the  Last  Supper:  John 
leans  on  Jesus'  breast',  Judas,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  table,  and  separated 
from  the  other  disciples,  is  receiving  the  sop.  —  The  Basrelief  over  the 
E.  Portal  is  im  intricate  mass  of  foliage,  fruit,  flowers,  nude  figures,  birds, 
and  other  objects.  In  the  middle  is  a  centaur  with  his  bow.  The  whole 
has  an  allegorical  meaning:  the  animals  below,  which  represent  evil, 
conspire  against  goodness. 

The  Interior  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  consists  now, 
as  it  did  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  (p.  36),  of  two  main  parts,  the 
circular  domed  building  to  the  W.  (see  below),  and  the  rectangular 
church  with  nave  and  aisles  to  the  E.  (p.  41).  These  two  were  origin- 
ally separated.  In  entering  from  the  S.  we  first  reach  a  vestibule 
(PI.  13 ;  p.  35)  in  which  the  Muslim  custodians  sit.  From  this  we  pass 
into  the  S.  aisle  of  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  churches. 
Immediately  in  front  of  us ,  surrounded  by  numerous  lamps  and 
colossal  candelabra,  is  the  large  'Stone  of  Unction'  (PI.  14),  on 
which  the  body  of  Jesus  is  said  to  have  lain  when  it  was  anointed 
by  Nicodemus  (John  xix.  38-40),  while  about  33  ft.  to  the  W. 
of  it  is  a  second  stone  (PI.  15),  which  marks  the  spot  whence  the 
women  are  said  to  have  witnessed  the  anointment. 

Before  the  period  of  the  Crusades  a  separate  'Church  of  St.  Mary* 
rose  over  the  place  of  Anointment,  but  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  present 
spot;  when,  however,  the  Franks  enclosed  all  the  holy  places  within  one 
building,  the  Stone  of  Unction  was  removed  to  somewhere  about  its  present 
site.  The  stone  has  often  been  changed,  and  has  been  in  possession  of 
numerous  different  religious  communities  in  succession.  In  the  15th  cent. 
it  belonged  to  the  Copts,  in  the  16th  to  the  Georgians,  from  whom  the 
Latins  purchased  permission  for  5000  piastres  to  burn  candles  over  it,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Greeks.  Over  this  stone  Armenians,  Latins,  Greeks,  and 
Copts  are  entitled  to  burn  their  lamps.  The  present  stone,  a  reddish  yellow 
marble  slab,  7  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  broad,  was  placed  here  in  1806.  —  To 
the  S.  of  the  Stone  of  the  Women  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  Ar- 
menian Chapel. 

The  Rotunda  of  the  Sepulchre,  which  we  now  enter,  dates 
in  its  present  form  from  1810.  The  dome  is  borne  by  eighteen  pillars 
connected  by  arches,  and  enclosing  the  sepulchre  itself.  The  supports 
of  the  pillars  belong  to  the  original  structure,  which  consisted  of 
twelve  large  columns,  probably  divided  into  groups  of  three  by  piers 
placed  between  them.  Round  these  pillars  ran  a  double  colonnade, 
and  the  enclosing  wall  had  three  apses  (comp.  p.  40).  The  present 
ambulatory  is  divided  by  cross-vaulting  into  two  stories.  The  dome, 
which  is  65  ft.  in  diameter,  is  made  of  iron,  and  consists  of  two 
concentric  vaults,  the  ribs  of  which  are  connected  by  iron  braces. 

3* 
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Above  tlie  opening  in  the  middle  is  a  gilded  screen  covered  with 
glass.  The  outer  dome  is  covered  with  lead,  while  the  inner  dome 
is  lined  with  painted  tin.  [The  upper  story  of  the  ambulatory  is 
reached  through  the  Greek  Monastery,  see  p.  34.] 

In  the  centre  of  the  rotunda,  beneath  the  dome,  is  the  Chapel 
OF  THE  HoiiT  Sepulchre,  a  building  26  ft.  long  and  171/2  ft-  wide, 
consisting  of  a  hexagonal  W.  part  and  an  E.  addition.  It  was 
reconstructed  of  marble  in  1810.  In  front  of  the  E.  side  of  it  there 
Is  a  kind  of  antechamber  provided  with  stone  benches  and  large 
candelabra.  From  this  we  enter  the  so-called  Angels'  Chapel{Vl.  16), 
11  ft.  long  and  10  ft.  wide,  the  thick  walls  of  which  contain  flights 
of  steps  leading  to  the  roof.  Of  the  fifteen  lamps  burning  in  this 
chapel  five  belong  to  the  Greeks,  five  to  the  Latins,  four  to  the 
Armenians,  and  one  to  the, Copts.  In  the  middle  lies  a  stone  set  in 
marble  which  is  said  to  be  that  which  covered  the  mouth  of  the 
sepulchre  and  was  rolled  away  by  the  angel.  —  Through  a  low  door 
we  next  enter  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (PI.  17)  properly 
so  called,  6Y2  ft*  lo"g  ^y  ^  ft*  wide.  From  the  ceiling,  which  rests 
upon  marble  columns ,  hang  forty-three  precious  lamps,  of  which 
four  belong  to  the  Copts,  while  the  rest  are  equally  divided  among 
the  other  three  sects.  In  the  centre  of  the  N.  wall  is  a  relief  in  white 
marble,  representing  the  Saviour  rising  from  the  tomb.  This  relief 
belongs  to  the  Greeks ,  that  on  the  right  of  it  to  the  Armenians, 
and  that  on  the  left  to  the  Latins.  On  the  inside  of  the  door  is  the 
inscription  in  Greek,  referring  to  the  architect  Kalfa  (p.  36).  The 
tombstone,  which  is  covered  with  marble  slabs  and  now  used  as  an 
altar,  is  about  5  ft.  long,  2  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft.  high.  The  upper 
slab  is  cracked.    Mass  is  said  here  daily. 

According  to  Luke  xxiii.  63  the  grave  of  Jesus  was  a  rock-tomb,  pro- 
bably a  kind  of  niche-tomb  (p.  xciv).  In  the  course  of  Cunstantine^s  search 
for  the  Holy  Sepulchre  a  cavern  in  a  rock  was  discovered,  and  a  chapel 
wa^  soon  erected  over  the  spot.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Sepulchre  was  of  a  circula."  form.  At  that  period  there  were  already 
two  cavities,  the  outer  of  which  was  the  angels^  chapel  while  the  inner 
contained  the  niche-tomb.  A  little  later  we  hear  of  a  polygonal  building, 
artificially  lighted  within.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  definitely  whether 
the  mouth  of  the  tomb,  which  was  overlaid  wilh  marble  at  a  vety  early 
period,  is  in  the  natural  rock  or  in  an  artificial  mound.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  place  in  1555  the  tomb  was  uncovered,  and  an  inscription  with  the 
name  of  Helena  (?) ,  and  a  piece  of  wood  supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of 
the  Cross  were  found.  The  whole  building  was  restored  in  1719,  and  was 
litlle  injured  by  the  fire  of  1808. 

Immediately  beyond  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (to  the  W.)  is  a  small 
chapel  (PI.  18)  which  has  belonged  to  the  Copts  since  the  loth  century. 

The  pillars  in  the  "W.  ambulatory  are  connected  by  transverse 
partition-walls  with  the  strong  enclosing  wall  dating  from  the  great 
building  of  the  Crusaders.  The  small  chapels  thus  created  belong 
to  different  religious  communities;  those  on  the  W.,  the  N.,  and  the 
S.  (PI.  19,  !i3,  22)  still  possess  their  old  apses.  We  first  enter 
the  plain  Chapel  of  the  Syrians  (PL  19)  on  the  W.,  whence  a  door 
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oil  the  left  leads  down  one  step  into  a  rocky  chamber  (PI.  20). 
By  the  walls  are  first  observed  two  'sunken  tombs'  (p.  xciv),  one  of 
which  is  about  2  ft.  and  the  other  31/2  ft-  long,  and  both  3  ft.  deep, 
having  been  probably  destined  for  bones.  In  the  rock  to  the  S.  are 
traces  of  'shaft  tombs',  51/2  ft-  long,  IV2  ft.  wide,  and  21/2  ft-  liigh. 
Since  the  16th  cent,  tradition  has  placed  the  tombs  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  here.  —  In  the  chapel  (PI.  21)  to  the  N. 
of  the  Syrian  chapel  is  a  staircase  ascending  to  the  apartments  of 
the  Armenians.  The  northernmost  chapel  (PI.  23)  is  adjoined  by 
a  passage  leading  between  the  dwellings  pf  officials  to  a  deep  cistern 
(PI.  24),  from  which  good  fresh  water  may  be  obtained. 

From  the  N.E.  side  of  the  ambulatory  we  enter  an  antechamber 
(PI.  25)  which  tradition  points  out  as  the  spot  where  Jesus  appeared 
to  Mary  Magdalen  (John  xx.  14,  15).  The  place  where  Christ  stood 
is  indicated  by  a  marble  ring  in  the  centre,  and  that  where  Mary 
stood  by  another  near  the  N.  exit  from  the  chamber.  To  the  left  is 
the  only  organ  in  the  church.  —  We  now  ascend  by  four  steps  to 
the  Chapel  of  the  Apparition  (PI.  26),  dating  from  the  14th  cent.,  the 
principal  chapel  of  the  Latins.  Legend  relates  that  Christ  appeared 
here  to  his  mother  after  the  resurrection,  and  the  central  altar  is 
dedicated  to  her.  The  N.  altar  contains  various  relics.  [The  door  on 
the  N.  side  forms  the  approach  to  the  Latin  Convent.]  Behind  the 
S.  altar,  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  is  shown  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Column  of  the  Scourging,  preserved  in  a  latticed  niche 
in  the  wall. 

The  cohimn  was  formerly  shown  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas  (p.  72),  but 
was  brought  here  at  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  Judging  from  the  narra- 
tives of  different  pilgrims,  it  must  have  frequently  changed  its  size  and 
colour,  and  a  column  of  similar  pretensions  is  shown  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  P.assode,  at  Rome,  whither  it  is  said  to  have  been  taken  in  1223. 
There  is  a  stick  here  which  ihe  pilgrims  kiss  after  pu:hing  it  through  a  hole 
and  touching  ihe  column  with  it.  —  One  legend  relates  thnt  the  Chapel  of 
the  Apparition  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of  Joseph  of  Arinaathea. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  antechamber  is  the  entrance  to  the  Latin 
Sacristy  (PI.  27),  where  we  are  shown  the  sword,  spurs,  and  cross  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  antiquities  of  doubtful  genuineness.  These 
are  used  in  the  ceremony  of  receiving  knights  into  the  Order  of  the 
Sepulchre,  which  has  existed  since  the  Crusades.  The  spurs  are 
8  in.  and  the  sword  2  ft.  8  in.  long ;  the  latter  has  a  simple  cruci- 
form handle  5  in.  in  length.  Behind  the  Sacristy  are  the  Cells  of 
the  Fraru^iscans  (PI.  28),  with  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  Latin 
half  of  the  galleries. 

The  Rbctangxilae  Part  of  thb  Ohubch  (p.  39),  to  which  we  now 
turn,  belongs  in  its  essential  features  to  the  Prankish  church  built  by 
an  architect  named  Jourdain  between  1140  and  1149.  It  consists  of 
a  nave  and  aisles,  with  an  ambulatory  and  semicircular  apse  towards 
the  E.  The  pointed  windows  and  arcades,  the  clustered  pillars,  and 
the  groined  vaulting  bear  all  the  characteristics  of  the  French  tran- 
sition style,  with  the  addition  of  Arabian  details.  The  original  effect 
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of  the  building,  particularly  the  simple  and  nohle  form  of  the  choir, 
has  been,  however,  seriously  disfigured  by  smaller  structures  erected 
round  and  against  it.  According  to  tradition,  the  church  occupies 
the  site  of  the  garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  —  The  main  entrance 
was  opposite  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  the  E.,  where  the  large  *Arch 
of  the  Emperor*  still  stands.    Through  this  we  enter  the  — 

Grbbk  Oathbdbal  (PI.  29),  the  so-called  Catholicon,  in  the 
nave  of  the  church  of  the  Crusaders.  It  is  separated  from  the  aisles 
by  partition-walls  between  the  pillars,  and  is  lavishly  embellished 
with  gilding  and  painting.  In  the  W.  part  of  the  church,  which  is 
covered  by  a  dome  resting  on  the  pointed  arches,  stands  a  kind  of 
cup  containing  a  flattened  ball,  covered  with  network,  which  Is  said 
to  occupy  the  Centre  of  the  World  (PI.  30),  a  fable  of  very  early 
origin.  Of  the  two  episcopal  thrones,  that  to  the  N.  is  designed  for 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  that  to  the  S.  for  the  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem (PI.  31).  The  choir  (PI.  32)  with  the  high-altar  is  shut  off 
by  a  wall  in  the  Greek  fashion,  and  a  so-called  Iconoclaustrum  thus 
formed,  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  church  are  sometimes  shown 
to  distinguished  visitors.  They  include  a  piece  of  the  *True  Cross* 
and  a  bone  of  St.  Oswald,  King  of  Northumbiia  (d.  642).  — 
We  return  through  the  Arch  of  the  Emperor  and  turn  to  the  right 
into  the  — 

North  Aisle  (PI.  33).  Between  the  two  huge  piers  on  the  N. 
side  are  remains  of  the  'Seven  Arches  of  the  Virgin',  which  formed 
one  side  of  an  open  court  existing  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  — 
In  the  N.E.  comer  is  a  dark  chapel  which  was  shown  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  12th  cent,  as  the  Prison  of  Christ  (PI.  34)  and  of 
the  two  thieves  before  the  Crucifixion.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance 
is  an  altar  with  two  round  holes  said  to  be  the  stocks  in  which  the 
feet  of  Jesus  were  put  during  the  preparations  for  the  Crucifixion. 
Through  the  holes  we  see  two  impressions  on  the  stone,  which  are 
said  to  be  the  footprints  of  Christ  (comp.  the  adjoining  picture). 
This  legend,  of  Greek  origin,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

The  old  Prankish  retro-choir,  to  the  £.  of  the  Greek  Cathedral, 
has  three  apses  cut  out  of  its  thick  outside  wall.  The  first  of  these 
apses  is  called  the  Chapel  of  St.  Longinus  (PI.  35).  Longinus, 
whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the  5th  cent,  for  the  first  time,  was 
the  soldier  who  pierced  Jesus'  side;  he  had  been  blind  of  one  eye, 
but  when  some  of  the  water  and  blood  spurted  into  his  bUnd  eye  it 
recovered  its  sight.  He  thereupon  repented  and  became  a  Christian. 
The  chapel  of  this  saint  appears  not.  to  have  existed  earlier  than 
the  end  of  the  16th  century.  It  belongs  to  the  Greeks.  The  next 
chapel  is  that  of  the  Farting  of  the  Raiment  (PI.  36),  and  belongs 
to  the  Armenians.  It  was  shown  as  early  as  the  12th  century.  — 
The  third  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Derision^  or  of  the  Crowning  with 
Thorns  (PI.  37),  belonging  to  the  Greeks,  and  without  windows. 
About  the  middle  of  it  stands  an  altar  shaped  like  a  box,  which 
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contains  the  so-called  Column  of  Derision.  This  relic,  which  is  first 
mentioned  in  1384,  has  passed  through  many  hands  and  frequently 
changed  its  size  and  colour  since  then.  It  is  now  a  thick,  light-grey 
fragment  of  stone,  ahout  1  ft.  high.  —  Between  the  1st  and  2nd 
chapels  is  a  door,  through  which  the  canons  are  said  formerly  to 
haTe  entered  the  church. 

Between  the  second  and  third  chapels,  29  steps  lead  us  down 
to  a  chapel  65  ft.  long  and  42  ft.  wide,  situated  16  ft.  below  the  level 
of  the  Sepulohie.  This  is  the  Chapel  of  St  Helena  (PI.  38),  be- 
longing to  the  Armenians,  and  here  once  stood  Constantino's  basil- 
ica. In  the  7th  cent,  a  small  sanctuary  in  the  Byzantine  style  was 
erected  here  by  Modestus,  and  the  existing  substructions  date  from 
this  period.  The  dome  is  borne  by  four  thiek  columns  of  reddish 
colour  (antique  monoliths),  surmounted  by  clumsy  cubic  capitals. 
According  to  an  old  tradition,  the  columns  used  to  shed  tears.  The 
pointed  Taulting  dates  from  the  12th  century.  The  chapel  has  two 
apses,  of  which  that  to  the  N.  Q?l.  39)  is  dedicated  to  the  Penitent 
Thief  and  that  to  the  S.  (PI.  40)  to  the  Empress  Helena.  The  seat 
adjoining  ihe  altar  in  the  S.E.  corner  is  said  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  Empress,  while  the  cross  was  being  sought  for;  this  tradition, 
however,  is  not  older  than  the  15th  century.  In  the  17th  cent,  the 
Armenian  patriarch,  who  used  to  occupy  this  seat,  complains  of 
the  way  in  which  it  was  mutilated  by  pilgrims.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  chapel  was  regarded  as  the  place  where  the  Gross  was  found. 
Some  explorers  take  it  to  be  a  piece  of  the  old  city  moat. 

Thirte^i  more  steps  descend  to  what  is  properly  the  Chapel  of 
the  Invention  (i.  e.  Finding)  of  the  Cross  (PI.  41);  by  the  last  three 
steps  the  natural  rock  makes  its  appearance.  The  (modern)  chapel, 
which  is  really  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  is  about  24  ft.  long,  nearly  as 
wide,  and  16  ft.  high,  and  the  floor  is  paved  with  stone.  On  its 
W.  and  S.  sides  are  stone  ledges.  The  place  to  the  right  belongs  to 
the  Greeks,  and  here  is  a  marble  slab  in  which  a  cross  is  beautifully 
i  nserted.  The  altar  (1.)  belongs  to  the  Latins.  A  bronze  statue  of  the 
Empress  Helena  of  life-size  represents  her  holding  the  cross.  The 
pedestal  is  of  the  colour  of  the  rock  and  rests  on  a  foundation  of 
green  serpentine.  On  the  w^^ll  at  the  back  is  a  Latin  inscription 
with  the  name  of  the  founder. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  ambulatory  adjoining  the  chapel  of  the 
Derision  is  a  flight  of  steps  ascending  to  the  chapels  on  OolgothA, 
or  Mt  Calvary  (PI.  42,  43).  The  pavement  of  these  chapels  lies 
141/2  ft*  above  the  level  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  this  corresponds  to  the  Mt.  Calvary  enclosed  in  Cou- 
stantine's  basilica.  In  the  7th  cent,  a  special  chapel  was  erected 
over  the  holy  spot,  which,  moreover,  was  afterwards  alleged  to  be 
the  scene  of  Abraham's  trial  of  faith  (oomp.  pp.  36, 37).  At  the  time 
of  the  Crusaders  the  place,  notwithstanding  its  height,  was  taken 
into  the  aisle  of  the  church.   The  chapels  were  enlarged  in  1810. 
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We  first  enter  the  Chapel  of  the  Raising  of  the  Cross  (PL  42),  which 
belongs  to  the  Greeks.  It  is  42  ft.  long  and  14^2  ^t.  wide,  and  is 
adorned,  with  paintings  and  valuable  mosaics.  In  the  E.  apse  is 
shown  an  opening  lined  with  silver,  where  the  Cross  is  said  to  have 
been  inserted  in  the  rook:  this  was  the  12th  Station  of  the  Cross 
(Via  Dolorosa,  comp.  p.  50).  The  sites  of  the  crosses  of  the  thieves 
are  shown  in  the  corners  of  the  altar-space,  each  5  ft.  distant  from 
the  Cross  of  Christ  (doubtless  much  too  near).  They  are  first  men- 
tioned in  the  middle  ages.  The  cross  of  the  penitent  thief  was  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  to  the  S.,  that  of  the  impenitent  thief  to  the  N. 
About  41/2  ft.  from  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  famous  Cleft  in  the 
Rock  (Matth.  xxvii.  51),  now  covered  with  a  brass  slide  and  Uned 
with  slabs  of  red  Jerusalem  marble.  When  the  slide  is  pushed  aside, 
a  cleft  of  about  10  inches  in  depth  only  is  seen.  A  deeper  chasm 
in  rock  of  a  different  colour  was  formerly  shown.  The  cleft  is  said 
to  reach  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  1  Behind  the  chapel  is  the  re- 
fectory of  the  Greeks. 

The  altar  of  the  *Stabat'  between  the  two  chapels  (13th  Station: 
the  spot  where  Mary  received  the  body  of  Christ  on  the  descent  from 
the  Cross),  and  the  adjoining  chapel  on  the  S.,  the  Chapel  of  the 
Nailing  to  the  Cross  (PL  43),  belong  to  the  Latins.  Christ  is  said  to 
have  been  disrobed  and  nailed  to  the  Cross  here  (jQth  and  11th 
Stations).  The  spots  are  indicated  by  pieces  of  matble  let  into  the 
pavement,  and  an  altar-painting  represents  the  scene.  Through 
a  screen  on  the  S.  we  look  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Agony  of  the  Virgin 
(above  PL  7),  which  belongs  to  the  Latins.  It  is  only  13  ft.  long  and 
9^/2 ft.  wide,  but  is  richly  decorated.  The  altar-piece  represents 
Christ  on  the  knees  of  his  mother.  This  chapel  is  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase  outside  the  E.  portal  of  the  Church  (p.  39). 

The  following  points  may  also  be  mentioned.  Beneath  the  Chapel 
of  the  Nailing  to  the  Cross  (PJ.43)  lies  the  office  of  the  Greek  priests, 
and  towards  the  N.,  under  the  Chapel  of  the  Raising  of  the  Cross 
(PL  42),  the  Chapel  of  Adam,  belonging  to  the  Greeks.  A  tradition 
relates  that  Adam  was  buried  here,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  flowed 
through  the  cleft  in  the  rock  on  to  his  head,  and  that  he  was  thus 
restored  to  life.  Eastwards,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  altar, 
a  small  brass  door  covers  a  split  in  the  rock  which  corresponds  with 
the  one  in  the  chapel  above.  —  Before  reaching  the  W.  door  of  the 
chapel,  we  observe,  on  the  right  and  left,  stone  ledges  on  which 
originally  were  the  monuments  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Baldwin  I, 
The  bones  of  these  kings  had  already  been  dispersed  by  the  Kharez- 
mians  (p.  Ixxxiv),  and  the  Greeks  removed  the  monuments  also  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  claims  of  the  Latins  to  the  spot. 

During  the  Festival  of  Easter,  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  is  crowd- 
ed with  pilgrims  of  every  nationality,  and  is  the  scene  of  much  disorder. 
On  Palm  Sunday,  the  Latins  walk  in  procession,  holding  palm-branches 
hrou^ht  from  Gaza  (p.  119),  which  are  consecrated  on  Palm  Sunday  and 
distributed  among  the  people.    On  Holy  Thursday  they  celebrate  a  gra&d 
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mass  and  walk  in  procession  ronnd  the  chapel  of  the  Sepulchre,  after  which 
the  'washing  of  feet'  takes  place  at  the  door.  The  Franciscans  celebrate 
Good  Friday  with  a  mystery  play,  and  with  the  nailing  of  a  figure  to  a 
cross.  Late  on  Easter  Eve  a  solemn  service  is  performed;  pilgrims  with 
torches  shout  Hallelujah,  while  the  priests  move  round  the  Sepulchre 
singing  hymns.  The  festivals  of  the  Greeks  follow  the  old  Julian  calendar, 
which  is  13  days  behind  ours.  As  their  Easter  also  falls  on  the  Sunday 
after  the  first  full  moon  of  spring,  it  may  occur  either  before  or  after  ours. 
One  of  their  most  curious  ceremonies  is  the  so-called  Miracle  of  the  Holy 
Fire,  which  strangers  may  witness  from  the  galleries  of  the  church.  The 
wild  and  noisy  scene  begins  on  Good  Friday.  The  crowd  passes  the  night 
in  the  church  in  order  to  secure  places.  On  Easter  Eve,  about  2  p.m., 
a  procession  of  the  superior  clergy  moves  round  the  Sepulchre,  all  lamps 
having  been  carefully  extinguished  in  view  of  the  crowd.  Some  of  the 
priests  enter  the  chapel  of  the  Sepulchre,  while  others  pray  and  the  people 
are  in  the  utmost  suspense.  At  length,  the  fire  which  has  come  down 
from  heaven  is  pushed  through  a  window  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  there 
now  follows  an  indescribable  tumult,  everyone  endeavouring  to  be  the 
first  to  get  his  taper  lighted.  The  sacred  fire  is  carried  home  by  the  pil- 
grims. It  is  supposed  to  have  the  peculiarity  of  not  burning  human  beings, 
and  many  of  the  faithful  allow  the  flame  to  play  upon  their  naked  chests 
or  other  parts  of  (heir  bod'es.  The  Greeks  declare  the  miracle  to  date 
from  the  apostolic  age,  and  it'  is  mentioned  by  the  monk  Bernhard  as 
early  as  the  9th  century.  Khalif  Hakim  (p.  Ixxxii)  was  told  that  the  priest 
used  to  besmear  the  wire  by  which  the  lamp  was  suspended  over  the 
sepulchre  with  resinous  oil,  and  to  set  it  on  fire  from  the  roof. 

c.  East  and  South  Sides  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  quadrangle  in  front  of  tbe  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is 
bounded  on  theS.E.hy  the  Qteek  Monastery  of  Abraham(^,SQl  PI.  16, 
E,  4, 6),  with  an  interesting  old  cistern  of  great  size,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  ruined  Mosque  of  Sidna  'Omar  (PI.  36;  E,  5),  with  a  square 
minaret  built  in  1417,  and  by  the  small  Greek  Monastery  of  Geth- 
semane  (PI.  17 ;  E,  5).  The  last  two  buildings  are  in  the  N.  W.  corner 
of  the  MtlristlA  (PL  E,  5),  a  large  open  space  covering  an  area  of 
about  170  yds.  from  E.  to  W.,  and  151  yds.  from  N.  to  S.  Here 
stood  in  the  middle  ages  the  inns  and  hospitals  of  the  Prankish 
pilgrims,  in  particular  those  of  the  Knights  of  St,  John, 

The  earliest  hospice  for  pilgrims  was  erected  by  Charlemagne.  More 
important,  however,  were  buildings  erected  by  the  merchants  of  Amalfi, 
who  enjoyed  commercial  privileges  in  the  East,  including  the  churches 
oi  Santa  Maria  Latina  (1(^0)  and  Santa  Maria  Minor,  Adjoining  the  latter 
the  Benedictines  afterwards  erected  a  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  John  Elee- 
mon  of  Egypt.  This  hospice  was  at  first  dependent  on  the  other,  but 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders  in  1099  it  attained  under 
its  director  Gerardus  an  independent  importance.  This  new  order  of  the 
HospitaUert^  or  KnigMs  of  St.  John,  distinguished  by  a  black  mantle  with 
a  white  cross  on  the  breast,  soon  assumed  the  character  of  an  ecclesiastical 
order  and  selected  John  the  Baptist  as  their  patron  instead  of  the  Egyptian 
saint.  Raymond  Du  Puy,  the  commander  of  the  order,  caused  several 
important  buildings  to  be  erected  in  1130-40,  but  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
had  to  leave  Jerufalem  in  1187.  SaHadin  (p.  Ixxxiii)  granted  the  property  of 
the  Hospitallers  as  an  endowment  (wakO  to  the  Mosque  of  'Omar.  In 
1216  Shih&b  ed-Din,  nephew  of  Saladin,  converted  the  hospital- church  into 
a  hospital,  tbe  Arabic-Persian  name  of  wLich,  M^iistdn,  was  transferred 
to  the  whole  plot  of  ground.  The  hospice ,  which  the  Muslims  aUowed 
to  subsist,  was  still  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  14 th  cent,  capable  of  con- 
taining lOOO  persons.    At  a  later  date  the  buildings  wore  sutlered  to  fall 
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into  decay.    In  1869,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  the  Saltan  presented  the  E.  half  of  the  Muristan  to  Prussia. 

The  entrance  to  the  Muristan  is  in  the  lane  Haret  ed-Dabbligliin, 
running  to  the  £.  from  the  quadrangle  in  front  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre  fp.  36 ;  comp.  the  Plan  below). 
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In  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Muristan,  on  the  site  of  the  old  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Latina^  rises  the  German  Protestant  Church  of  thb 
Uedeembr  (Erloscrkirche;  PI.  E,  5),  consecrated  on  Oct.  31st,  1898,  in 
presence  of  Emperor  William  II.  and  the  Empress  Augusta  Victoria 
(key  kept  by  sacristan).  It  follows  the  lines  of  the  ancient  church 
as  closely  as  possible.  The  foundations  are  in  some  places  45  ft. 
below  the  ground.  The  old  main  portal  facing  the  H&ret  ed-Dab- 
baghtn  is  now  the  North  Portal  of  the  new  church.  The  senlptmes  oa 
the  great  arch  of  the  door  recall  the  occidental  art  of  the  12th  centafy. 
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Among  these  are  representations  of  the  months.  Jannarjr,  on  the  left, 
has  disappeared}  'Feb%  a  man  pruning  a  tree;  'Ma^.  indistinct*,  ^Aprilis^, 
a  sitting  figure;  ^Majus",  a  man  kneeling  and  cultivating  the  ground; 
(Ju)'nias'';  (Ju)Mius\  a  reaper;  'Augustus**,  a  thresher;  (S)'eptenXber),  a 
grape  -  gatherer ;  (Octob)'er\  a  man  with  a  cask;  (Kovember),  a  woman 
standing  upright,  with  her  hand  in  her  apron,  probably  the  symbol  of 
repose.  Above,  between  June  and  July,  is  the  sun  (with  the  superscrip- 
tion ^soV),  represented  by  a  half-figure  holding  a  disc  over  its  head.  Ad- 
jacent is  the  moon  (4una^),  a  female  figure  with  a  crescent.  The  cornice 
above  these  figures  bears  medallions  representing  leaves,  griffins,  etc. 

The  present  Main  Portal  is  on  the  W.  side  and  is  adjoined  by 
the  BeU  Tower  (extensive  view). 

On  the  S.  the  church  is  adjoined  by  the  two-storied  Cloisters  of 
the  former  convent,  surrounding  a  square  court  containing  some 
fragments  of  marble  columns.  To  the  S.  of  this  again  is  the  old 
Refectory^  which  is  entered  from  the  Crown  Prince  Street  by  a  flight 
of  steps  constructed  by  Saladiu  and  afterwards  transferred  to  this 
position.  Several  finely- vaulted  cisterns  have  lately  been  discovered, 
the  bottoms  of  which  are  about  50  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 

The  W.  half  of  the  Miirist&n  belongs  to  the  Greek  Patriarchate, 
which  has  recently  erected  a  handsome  Bazaar  in  the  Crown  Prince 
Street  (PL  E,  5;  comp.  p.  33). 

On  the  E.  side  the  MOrist^n  is  bounded  hy  the  old  Chief  Bazaar 
of  Jerusalem,  consisting  of  three  parallel  streets  (Sdk  el^Lailihd.mtn^ 
PL  F,  5;  Siik  el-Attdrtn,'  Silk  el-Khawdjdt),  connected  by  transverse 
lanes  and  containing  several  khans.  —  Opposite  the  N.E.  comer 
of  the  M&rist&n,  next  to  the  Greek  Monastery  of  Abraham  (p.  45), 
lies  the  Hospice  of  the  Russian  Palestine  Society  (PL  1 ;  E,  F,  4,  5), 
with  an  old  gateway  and  remains  of  old  walls,  which  possibly 
formed  part  of  the  Second  City  Wall  (p.  31). 

We  follow  the  N.  continuation  of  the  Bazaar  St.,  but  just  short 
of  the  vaulted-over  portion  of  it  turn  to  the  left,  and  ascend  the 
steps  by  the  Russian  hospice  (see  above).  [The  vaults  under  the 
stairs  contain  fragments  of  columns  from  the  old  basilica  (comp. 
p.  35).]  At  the  top  a  small  street  leads  to  the  W.  past  the  dwellings 
of  poor  Latins  (called  Ddr  Jshdk  Beg).  The  cul  de  sac  (44  on  ground- 
plan  at  p.  37)  ends  at  a  column  (right)  and  three  doors,  whence  we 
obtain  a  view  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  E. 

Through  the  door  to  the  left  (45  on  ground-plan  at  p.  37)  we  enter 
the  court  of  the  Abyssinian  Monastery  (PL  E,  4),  in  the  middle  of 
which  stands  a  small  spherical  structure.  This  is  the  dome  above 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Helena  (p.  43).  The  court  is  surrounded  by  several 
miserable  huts.  Here  also  an  olive-tree  is  shown,  said  to  mark  the  spot 
where  Abraham  found  the  ram  when  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac  (c©mp. 
p.  36).  In  the  background,  to  the  S.,  a  wall  of  the  former  refectory 
of  the  canons'  residence  becomes  visible  here.   (Chapel,  see  p.  36.) 

The  second  of  the  three  doors  mentioned  above  (46  on  ground- 
plan  at  p.  37),  a  large  iron  portal,  leads  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Copts 
(PL  E,  4  J  Ddr  ea-SuUdn^  Monastery  of  the  Sultan).    It  has  been 
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fitted  up  as  an  episcopal  residence,  and  contains  cells  for  the  accom- 
modation of  pilgrims.  The  church,  the  foundations  of  which  are 
old,  has  heen  entirely  restored.  The  small  congregation  is  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  altar,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  railing. 

The  third  (r. ;  il  on  ground-plan  at  p.  37)  of  the  three  doors  mentioned 
at  p.  47  leads  to  the  Cistern  of  St.  Helena  (key  with  the  porter  of  the  mon- 
astery j  fee  for  one  person  3  pi.,  for  a  party  more  m  proportion).  A 
winding  staircase  of  43  steps,  some  of  which  are  in  a  bad  condition, 
descends  to  the  cistern;  at  the  bottom  is  a  handsome  balustrade  hewn 
in  the  rock.  The  water  is  bad  and  Impure.  The  cistern  perhaps  dates 
from  a  still  earlier  period  than  that  of  Constantine. 

The  9th  Station  of  the  Cross  (p.  60)  is  near  the  Coptic  Monastery. 

d.  From  the  Oate  of  St.  Stephen  to  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre. 
Via  Bolorosa. 

The  question  of  the  direction  of  the  Via  Doloroea^  or  Street  of  Painy 
along  which  Jesus  carried  the  Cross  to  Golgotha,  depends  upon  the  sit- 
uation assigned  to  the  Praetorium^  or  dwelling  of  Pilate.  In  the  4th  cent, 
the  supposed  site  of  that  edifice  was  shown  near  the  B&b  el-Kattan!n 
(p.  52),  and  in  the  6th  cent,  it  was  occ^upied  by  a  Basilica  of  St. 'Sophia. 
By  the  early  Crusaders  it  was  instinctively  felt  that  the  Prsatorium  should 
be  sought  for  on  the  W.  hill,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  and  they 
erected  there  a  church  of  St.  Peter.  At  a  later  period,  however,  that  holy 
place  was  transferred  by  tradition  to  Ihe  spot  where  it  is  now  revered, 
and  the  so-called  *Holy  Steps*  (*Scala  Santa^)  were  removed  to  Ihe  church  of 
San  Giovanni  in  Laterano  at  Rome.  The  present  Via  Dolorosa  is  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned  till  the  16th  century.  From  the  reports  of  pilgrims  it  is 
evident  that  the  sites  of  the  fourteen  Stations  (see  p.  49)  were  often  changed. 

The  Oate  of  St.  Stephen  (^Bdb  Sitti  Maryam;  PI.  H,  I,  3),  situated 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  on  the  way  to  the  Mt.  of  Olives  (p.  73), 
is  said  by  tradition  to  be  the  gate  through  which  Stephen  was  takeu 
out  to  be  stoned  (Acts  vii.  58;  comp.  pp.  73,  87).  The  name  *Gate 
of  Our  Lady  Mary',  which  it  is  called  by  the  native  Christians,  refers 
to  the  propinquity  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  (p.  73).  The  present  gate 
probably  dates  from  the  time  of  Soliman  (p.  85).  The  passage  through 
it,  however,  has  recently  been  formed  in  a  straight  direction,wherea9 
originally  the  gate  was  built  at  an  angle  with  the  thoroughfare. 
Over  the  entrance,  outside,  are  two  stone  lions  in  half-relief.  The 
gate-keepers  show  a  footprint  of  Christ,  preserved  in  the  guard-house. 

Within  the  gate  a  doorway  on  the  N.  leads  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Anne  (PI.  H,  3),  which  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  house 
of  Joachim  and  Anne,  the  parents  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  7th  cent.,  was  afterwards  connected  with  a  nun- 
nery, and  was  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  Saladiii 
converted  it  into  a  richly-endowed  school,  and  hence  it  is  to  this  day 
known  by  the  Muslims  as  Es-SalaMyeh.  In  1856  it  was  presented 
by  the  Sultan  to  Napoleon  III.,  and  it  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
Fr^res  de  la  Mission  Africaine.  The  main  entrance  to  the  church 
on  the  W.  side  consists  of  three  pointed  portals. 

The  interior  is  120  ft.  long  and  66  ft.  wide*,  the  nave  is  42  ft.,  the 
aisles  24  ft.  high.  The  pointed  vaulting  rests  upon  two  rows  of  pillars. 
Above  the  centre  of  the  transept  rises  a  tapering  dome,  which  was  prob- 
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ably  restored  by  the  Arabs.  The  apses  are  rotmded  inside  and  polygonal 
outside.  A  flight  of  21  steps  in  the  S.E.  comer  descends  to  a  crypt, 
which  is  almost  entirely  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  consists  of  two  parts. 
This  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Virgin. 
The  graves  of  SS.  Joachim  and  Anne  have  also  been  shown  here  (but  comp. 
p.  73).  Traces  of  ancient  paintings  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  crypt.  — 
A  Convent  and  Seminary  have  been  built  on  the  land  belonging  to  the 
church,  and  in  the  course  of  their  construction  an  ancient  rock-hewn 
pool  was  discovered,  with  chambers  and  traces  of  a  mediseval  church 
above  it.  The  plan  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Madeba  mopatc  (p.  29)  shows  that 
as  early  as  the  6th  cent,  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  was  sought  for  here  (comp.  p.  67). 
Erom  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen  we  return  to  the  Street  of  the 
Gate  op  the  Virgin  (  Tar/je  Bab  Siiii  Maryam;  PI.  G,H,  3),  proceed 
towards  the  W. ,  and  at  the  point  where  the  street  is  vaulted  over 
ohserve  some  relics  of  ancient  buildings,  traditionally  said  to  be  part 
of  the  ancient  CaiiU  of  Antonia  (PL  G,  3;  p.  28).  Farther  on,  to  the 
right,  is  the  Franciscan  Chapel  of  the  Scourging  (PI.  G,  3),  built  in 
1833.  Below  the  altar  is  a  hole  in  which  the  column  of  the  scourg- 
ing is  said  to  have  stood  (p.  41),  but  during  the  last  few  centuries  the 
•place  of  the  scourging  has  been  shown  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
city.  Adjoining  the  Chapel  of  the  Scourging  are  a  convent  and  church. 
At  this  point  begins  the  Via  Dolorosa,  the  14  Stations  of  which 
are  indicated  by  tablets.  The  First  Station  is  in  the  barracks  (PI.  G,  3) 
which  rise  on  the  site  of  the  Castle  of  Antonia  (see  above)  and  are 
now  believed  to  occupy  also  the  site  of  the  Prsetorium  (comp.  p.  48). 
The  Second  Station,  below  the  steps  ascending  to  the  barracks, 
marks  the  spot  where  the  Cross  was  laid  upon  Jesus. 

At  the  imposing  building  of  the  Sisters  of  Zion  (PI.  G,  3)  the 
street  is  crossed  by  the  Ecce  Homo  Arch,  marking  the  spot  where, 
according  to  a  15th  cent,  tradition,  Pilate  uttered  the  words :  'Behold 
the  man !'  (John  xix.  5).  The  arch  is  probably  part  of  a  Roman 
triumphal  arch ;  the  N.  side-arch  now  forms  the  choir  of  the  Church 
of  the  Sisters  of  Zion.  This  church  is  partly  built  into  the  rock,  and 
in  the  vaults  beneath  it  we  may  trace  the  Roman  pavement  to  the 
full  breadth  of  the  larger  arch.  Under  the  convent  are  several  deep 
rocky  passages  and  vaults  leading  towards  the  Haram.  —  Opposite 
the  church,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  street,  are  a  small  mosque  and  a 
monastery  of  Indian  dervishes  (PI.  34;  G,  4)j  the  outer  wall  of  the 
monastery  contains  a  niche,  said  to  be  connected  with  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Adjoining  the  buildings  of  the  Sisters  of  Zion  are  a  new 
Greek  hospice  and  chapel. 

We  may  now  descend  the  street  to  the  point  where  it  is  joined 
by  that  from  the  Damascus  Gate  (p.  86),  and  here  we  see  a  trace  of 
the  depression  of  what  was  formerly  the  Tyropceon  valley  (p.  30). 
To  the  right  is  situated  the  Austrian  Pilgrims*  Hospice  (PI.  i;  F,  3). 
Opposite,  on  the  left,  on  the  site  of  the  former  baths  of  the  sultan, 
are  the  Hospice  of  the  United  Armenians  (PI.  1 4  j  F,  4)  and  their  Church 
of  Notre  Dame  du  Spasme  (ancient  mosaic  pavement).  Close  by  is 
a  broken  column,  forming  the  Third  Station,  near  which  Christ  is 
said  to  have  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  Cross. 
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The  Yla  Dolorosa  now  runs  to  the  S.  along  the  Damascus  Street, 
in  which,  to  the  right,  is  situated  the  traditional  House  of  the  Poor 
Man  (Lazarus).  Farther  to  the  S.  we  see  a  picturesque  mediffival 
house,  projecting  over  the  street  and  known  since  the  15th  cent,  ag 
the  House  of  the  Rich  Man  (Dives).  The  house  is  built  of  stone  of 
various  colours..  An  inscription  in  a  lane  diverging  to  the  left 
marks  the  Fourth  Station ,  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  met  his 
mother.  At  the  next  street  coming  from  the  right  the  Via  Dolorosa 
again  turns  to  the  W.,  and  now  joins  the  Tartk  el-Aldm  (Tank 
es-Serdi;  PL  F,  4),  or  route  of  suffering,  properly  so  called.  Here, 
at  the  comer,  is  the  Fifth  Station^  where  Simon  of  Cyrene  took  the 
cross  from  Christ.  A  stone  built  into  the  next  house  to  the  left  has 
a  depression  in  it  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  hand  of  Christ. 
We  now  ascend  the  street  for  about  1 10  paces,  and,  near  an  archway, 
come  to  the  Sixth  Station.  To  the  left  is  the  House  (and  Tomb)  of 
St.  Veronica  (chapel  of  the  United  Greeks,  recently  restored;  below 
is  an  ancient  crypt).  Veronica  is  said  to  have  wiped  off  the  sweat 
from  the  Saviour's  brow  at  this  spot,  whereupon  his  visage  remained* 
imprinted  on  her  handkerchief.  (This  handkerchief  is  shown  as  a 
sacred  relic  in  several  European  churches.) 

The  last  part  of  the  street  is  vaulted.  Where  the  street  crosses 
the  Kh^n  ez-Zeit  (PI.  F,  4)  is  the  Seventh  Station,  called  the  Porta 
Judiciaria,  through  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  left  the  town,  and 
where  He  fell  a  second  time.  Close  by  is  a  modern  chapel  containing 
an  ancient  column,  said  to  be  connected  with  the  Gate  of  Justice. 
Passing  the  Prussian  Hospice  of  St.  John  (PL  g ;  F,  4),  we  observe 
about  thirty  paces  farther  on  (I.)  a  black  cross  in  the  wall  of  the  Greek 
monastery  of  St.  Caralomhos  (PL  19;  E,  F,  4).  This  is  the  Eighth  Sta- 
tion, where  Christ  is  said  to  have  addressed  the  women  who  accom- 
panied him.  —  The  Via  Dolorosa  proper  ends  here.  The  Ninth  Station 
is  in  front  of  the  Coptic  monastery  (p.  48),  where  Christ  is  said  to 
have  again  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  cross.  The  four  next  sta- 
tions are  in  the  Golgotha  chapels  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre 
(p.  43).  The  Fourteenth  and  Last  Station  is  by  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
itself  (p.  40). 

e.  The  Haram  esh-Sherlf  (Plaee  of  the  Temple). 

For  a  Visit  to  the  Haram  esb-Sbertf  the  permission  of  the  Tarkish 
authorities  and  the  escort  of  a  soldier  are  necessary.  Both  these  are  ob- 
tained through  the  traveller  s  consul ,  and  the  kavass  of  the  consulate 
also  joins  the  party  as  a  rule.  Each  member  of  a  party  pays  5  fr.  to  the 
kavass  (a  single  visitor  10  fr.),  who  is  then  responsible  for  all  expenses 
(fees,  tips,  etc.).  —  On  Friday  and  during  the  time  of  the  Nebi-Mdsa 
festival  {i.e.  Easter  Week)  entrance  is  entirely  prohibited  to  strangers. 

Literature:  VogUiy  *Le  Temple  de  Jerusalem",  Paris  1864.  jSc^'cifc, 'Beit 
el-Malcdas\  Jerusalem  1887;  'Die  Stiftshiitte,  der  Tempel  in  Jerusalem,  und 
der  Tempelplats  der  Jeiztzeit\  Berlin  1895.  CMpiet  et  J^rrot,  'Le  Temple 
de  J^rusalem%  Paris  1889.  —  The  large  Model  of  the  Haram  esh-Shirif  by 
Dr.  Schick  (at  Mrs.  Schoeneke's)  is  well  worth  seeing.' 
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The  ancient  site  of  the  Temple,  now  called  the  Haram  esh- 
Sherif  (PI.  G-I,  4-6)  or  *ohief  sanctuary',  is  the  most*  interesting 
part  of  Jerusalem,  It  is  surrounded  hy  -vralls,  with  a  few  houses  on 
the  N.  and  "W.,  and  is  occupied  hy  numerous  buildings.  This  area 
has  been  a  place  of  religious  sanctity  from  time  immemorial.  Here 
David  erected  an  altar  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  25).  This  was  also  the  site 
selected  by  Solomon  for  the  erection  of  his  palace  and  the  Temple, 
which,  to  judge  from  the  formation  of  the  ground,  must  have  occupied 
pretty  much  the  same  site  as  the  present  'Dome  of  the  Rock'  (comp. 
p.  31).  The  tenacity  with  which  religious  traditions  have  clung  to 
special  spots  in  the  East,  defying  all  the  vicissitudes  of  creeds  down 
to  the  present  day,  also  confirms  this  view.  The  sacred  rock  probably 
bore  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings  (p.  56),  while  the  Temple  itself  stood 
to  the  W.  of  it.  Solomon^ 8  Temple  consisted  of  the  'sanctuary'  and 
the  'holy  of  holies',  the  latter  to  the  W.  of  the  former,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  cube.  The  porch  of  the  sanctuary,  to  the  right  and  left 
of  which  stood  the  two  columns  of  Jachin  and  Boazj  opened  upon 
the  court  which  contained  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  the  'molten 
sea'  (a  large  basin),  the 'bases',  and  the  lavers.  For  many  years 
after  Solomon's  death  the  work  was  continued  by  his  successors. 
The  Second  Temple  ^  which  the  Jews  erected  under  very  adverse 
circumstances  after  their  return  from  exile,  was  far  inferior  in  mag- 
nificence to  its  predecessor,  and  no  trace  of  it  now  remains.  All  the 
more  magnificent  was  the  Third  Temple ^  that  of  Herod.  The  erection 
of  this  edifice  was  begun  in  B.C.  20,  but  it  was  never  completely 
carried  out  in  the  style  originally  projected.  After  the  destruction 
of  Herod's  Temple  in  70  A. D.  Hadrian  erected  here  a  large  temple 
of  Jupiter,  containing  statues  of  that  god  and  himself  (or  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  ?).  Coins  of  the  period  show  that  this  building  was  adorned 
with  twelve  columns.  The  earliest  pilgrims  found  the  temple  and 
the  equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor  still  standing,  near  the  *Holy 
Rock'  (p.  56).  There  is  a  great  controversy  as  to  what  buildings  were 
afterwards  erected  on  this  site.  Mohammed,  who  asserted  that  he 
had  visited  the  spot  (comp.  p.  56),  professed  great  veneration  for 
the  ancient  temple,  and  before  he  had  finally  broken  off  his  relations 
with  the  Jews,  he  even  commanded  the  faithful  to  turn  towards 
Jerusalem  when  praying.  The  Khalif  'Omar  found  the  spot  covered 
with  heaps  of  rubbish  which  the  Christians  had  thrown  there  in 
derision  of  the  Jews.  To  this  day  the  Haram  of  Jerusalem  is  re- 
garded by  the  Muslims  as  the  holiest  of  all  places  after  Mecca.  The 
Jews  never  enter  it,  as  they  dread  the  possibility  of  committing  the 
sin  of  treading  on  the  'Holy  of  Holies'. 

We  possess  an  account  of  the  Herodian  Temple  by  the  Jewish  writer 
FlaviuM  Jotephuty  who  accompanied  Titas  to  Rome  and  there  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Jewish  war  and  his  books  on  Jewish  antiquities  (Ant.  xv.  11 ; 
Bell.  Jud.  I.  21:  V.  5).  To  the  Herodian  period  belong  the  imposing  sub- 
structions on  the  S.  side  of  the  Haram,  in  which  direction  the  Temple 
platform  was  at  that  tame  much  extended,  and  also  the  enclosing  walls, 
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which  were  constructed  out  of  gigantic  blocks  of  stone  (pp.  63.  64).  The 
entire  area  was  surrounded  by  double  rows  of  monolithic  columns^  on 
the  S.  side  tbe  colonnade  was  quadruple,  and  consisted  of  162  colomns. 
There  were  four  gates  on  the  W.  side  and  two  on  the  S.  side.  *Solo- 
mon's  Porch*  (John  x.  23)  was  probably  on  the  E.  side,  but  it  is  un- 
certain whether  there  was  a  gate  here.  In  Ihe  middle  lay  the  great  Coukt 
OF  THE  Gentiles,  which  always  presented  a  busy  scene.  A  balustrade 
enclosed  a  second  court,  lying  higher,  where  notices  were  placed  pro- 
hibiting all  but  Israelites  from  entering  this  Inner  Court.  One  of  these 
notices  in  the  Greek  language  was  discovered  among  the  supposed  ruins 
of  the  Castle  of  Antonia  in  the  street  of  the  Gate  of  the  Virgin  (p.  49), 
closely  corresponding  with  the  description  given  by  Josephus.  A  section 
of  the  fore-court  of  the  Israelites  was  specially  set  apart  for  the  women, 
beyond  which  lay  the  Court  of  the  Priests  with  the  great  sacrificial 
altar  of  unhewn  stones.  A  deep,  richly  decorated  corridor  now  ascended 
by  twelve  steps  to  the  Sanctuary,  or  *holy  place'  strictly  so  called,  which 
occupied  the  highest  ground  on  the  Temple  area.  The  sanctuary  was 
surrounded  on  three  sides  (S.,  W.,  N.)  by  a  buildiog  20  ells  in  height, 
containing  3  stories,  the  upper  story  rising  tO  10  ells  beneath  the  top  of 
the  *holy  place"*,  so  that  space  remained  for  windows  to  light  the  interior 
of  the  sanctuary.  Beyond  the  gate  was  the  curtain  or  *veir,  within  which 
stood  the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  with  the  shew-bread,  and  the  golden 
candlestick.  In  the  background  of  the  *holy  place""  a  door  led  into  the 
small  and  dark  Holy  of  Holies,  a  cube  of  20  ells.  The  Temple  was 
built  of  magnificent  materials,  and  many  parts  of  it  were  lavishly  dec- 
orated with  plates  of  gold.  On  the  N.  side  two  passages  led  from  the 
colonnades  of  the  Temple  to  the  castle  by  which  the  sacred  edifice  was 
protected.  It  was  thence  that  Titus  witnessed  the  burning  of  the  beautiful 
building  in  the  year  A.D.  70. 

The  Haram  is  entered  from  the  town  hy  seven  gate's,  viz.  (hegin- 
nlng  from  the  S.)  the  Bdb  el-Mughdribeh  (gate  of  the  Moghrehins), 
Bab  es-Silseleh  (chain-gate;  comp.  p.  64),  Bdb  el-Mutawadddj  or 
Matara  (gate  of  ablution),  Bdb  el-Kattdiiin  (gate  of  the  cotton- 
merchants),  Bdb  el'Hadtd  (iron  gate),  Bdb  en-Ndzir  (custodian's 
gate),  also  called  Bdb  el-Habs  (prison  gate),  and  lastly,  towards  the 
N.,  Bdb  es-8erdi  (gate  of  the  seraglio),  also  called  the  Bdb  el- 
Ghawdnimeh  (named  after  the  family  of  Beni  Gh^nim).  —  The  W. 
side  of  the  Haram  is  536  yds,,  the  E.  518  yds.,  the  N.  351  yds,,  and 
the  S.  309  yds.  in  length.  The  surface  is  not  entirely  level,  the 
N.W.  corner  being  about  10  ft.  higher  than  the  N:E.  and  the  two 
S.  corners.  The  W.  and  N.  sides  of  the  quadrangle  are  partly  flanked 
with  houses,  with  open  arcades  below  them,  and  the  E.  side  is 
bounded  by  a  wall.  Scattered  over  the  entire  area  are  a  number  of 
Mastdbas  (raised  places)  with  Mihrdbs  (prayer-recesses  j  p.  Ixxlv), 
and  there  are  also  numerous  Sebils  (fountains)  for  the  religious  ablu- 
tions. It  is  irregularly  planted  with  cypresses  and  other  trees.  — 
Visitors  are  usually  conducted  first  through  the  cotton-merchants* 
gate  (Bab  el-Kattanin),  near  the  bazaar  mentioned  at  p.  64 
(PL  G,  5),  and  past  the  Sebtl  Kdii  Bei  (pp.  57,  58)  to  the  Mehkemet 
Dafid  (p.  67). 

The  "'Dome  of  the  Bock,  or  Kubbet  es-Sakhra,  formerly  er* 
roneously  called  by  the  Franks  the  Mosque  of 'Omar,  is  said  by  Arab 
historians  to  have  been  built  by  'Abd  el-Melik.  A  Cufic  inscription 
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in  the  interior  of  the  building  mentions  the  year  72  of  the  Hegira 
(691-692  A.D.)  as  the  date  of  its  erection,  but  names  as  its  builder 
'Abdallah  el-Imllm  el-Mamiin,  who  ruled  813-833  A.D.  From  this 
discrepancy,  and  from  the  different  colour  of  this  part  of  the  in- 
scription, we  must  assume  that  the  name  of  el-Mtlmiln  was  sub- 
stituted at  a  later  period  for  that  of  el-Melik.  'Abd  el-Melik  was 
moyed  by  political  considerations  to  erect  a  sanctuary  on  this  spot,  . 
as  admission  to  the  KaHba  in  Mecca  was  at  that  time  refused  to  the 
Omayyades  (p.  Ixxxi).  M^miin  probably  restored  the  building,  a  sup- 
positiou  which  receives  confirmation  from  the  inscription  on  the 
doors  (p.  64).  A  second  restoration  took  place  in  the  year  301  of 
the  Hegira  (913  A. D.).  The  resemblance  to  Byzantine  forms  need 
not  surprise  us,  as  at  that  time  the  Arabs  were  practically  dependent 
on  Greek  architects.  —  The  Crusaders  took  the  building  for  the 
oldest  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  the  Templars  erected  several  churches 
in  Europe  on  this  model  (at  London,  Laon,  Metz,  etc.).  The  poly- 
gonal outline  of  this  mosque  is  even  to  be  seen  in  the  background 
of  Raphael's  celebrated  ^Sposalizio'  in  the  Brera  at  Milan. 

The  Dome  of  the  Rock  stands  on  an  irregular  platform  10  ft.  in 
height,  approached  by  three  flights  of  steps  from  the  W.,  two  from 
the  S.,  one  from  the  E.,  and  two  from  the  N.  side.  The  steps  ter- 
minate in  elegant  arcades,  called  in  Arabic  Mawdztnj  or  scales,  be- 
cause the  scales  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  are  to  be  suspended  here. 
These  arcades  afford  a  good  view  of  the  entire  Haram.  The  building 
forms  an  octagon,  each  of  the  sides  of  which  is  66  ft.  7  in.  in  length. 
The  lower  part  of  it  is  covered  with  marble  slabs,  while  the  part 
from  the  window-sills  upward  is  covered  with  porcelain-tiles  in  the 
Persian  style  (Kdshdni).  This  porcelain  incrustation,  which  was 
added  by  SoHmln  the  Magnificent  in  1561,  is  very  effective^  the 
subdued  blue  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  white,  and  with  the 
green  and  white  squares  on  the  edges.  Passages  ttom.  the  Kor^n, 
"beautifully  inscribed  in  interwoven  characters,  run  round  the  build- 
ing like  a  ftieze.  In  each  of  those  sides  of  the  octagon  which  are 
without  doors  are  seven,  and  on  eaeh  of  the  other  sides  are  six  win- 
dows with  low  pointed  arches,  the  outer  pair  of  windows  being  walled 
up  in  each  case.  The  present  form  of  the  windows  is  not  older  than 
the  16th  century,  and  formerly  seven  lofty  round-arched  windows 
-with  a  sill  and  smaller  round-arched  openings  were  visible  externally 
on  eaeh  side.  A  poreh  is  supposed  to  have  existed  here  formerly. 
Mosaics  have  also  been  discovered  between  the  arcades. 

The  Gates,  which  face  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass, 
are  square  in  form,  each  being  surmounted  with  a  vaulted  arch.  In 
front  of  each  entrance  there  was  originally  an  open,  vaulted  porch, 
borne  by  four  columns.  Subsequently  the  spaces  between  the  col- 
umns were  built  up.  The  S.  Portal,  however,  forms  an  exception, 
as  there  is  here  an  open  porch  with  eight  engaged  columns.  The 
/W.  entrance  is  a  modem  structure  of  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent- 
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miy.  The  N,  Portal  is  called  Bdb  el'Jenneh^  or  gate  of  paradise;  the 
W.,  B^  el'Oharb^  or  W.  gatej  the  S.,  Bdb  el-Kibleh^  or  S.  gate,  and 
the  E.,  Bab  D6,M  or  Bdb  eB-Silselehy  gate  of  David,  or  chain  gate. 
On  the  lintels  of  the  doors  are  inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Mamiin, 
dating  from  the  year  831,  or  216  of  the  Hegira.  The  twofold  doors 
dating  from  the  time  of  SoUm&n,  are  of  wood,  covered  with  plates 
of  bronze  attached  by  means  of  elegantly  wrought  nails,  and  have 
artistically  executed  locks. 


a.  Es- Sakhra  (the  Sacred  Rock^. 

b.  Bdb  el-Jenneh  (Gate  of  Pa- 
radise). 

c.  Bdb  el'Gharb  (W.  Gate). 


d.Bdbel-Kibleh 
(S.  6ate). 


Bdb  es-Silseleh  (David's,  or 
Chain  Gate). 

Mehkemet  DdUd  or  Kubbet  es- 
Silseleh  (David's  place  of 
judgment,  or  Chain  Dome). 


The  INTBBIO&  of  the  edifice  is  58  yds.  in  diameter,  and  is  divided 
into  three  concentric  parts  by  two  series  of  supports.  The  first  series, 
by  which  the  outer  octagonal  aisle  is  formed,  consists  of  eight  hex- 
agonal piers  and  sixteen  columns.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are 
marble  monoliths,  and  differ  in  form,  height,  and  colour.  They  have 
all  been  taken  from  older  edifices,  probably  horn  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  mentioned  at  p.  51.  The  capitals  are  likewise  of  very  various 
forms,  dating  either  from  the  late-Romanesque  or  the  early-Byzan- 
tine period,  and  one  of  them  formerly  bore  a  cross.  To  secure  a 
uniform  height  of  20  ft.,  laxge  Byzantine  blocks  which  support  small 
arches  are  placed  above  the  capitals.  These  blocks  are  connected 
by  so-called,  ^anchors',  or  broad  beams  consisting  of  iron  bars  with 
wooden  beams  beside  and  beneath  them.  These  are  covered  beneath 
with  copper- plates  in  repouss^.  On  the  beams  lie  marble  slabs, 
which  project  like  a  cornice  on  the  side  next  the  external  wall,  but 
are  concealed  by  carving  on  that  next  the  rotunda.  Under  the  ends 
of  the  beams  are  placed  foliated  enrichments  in  bronze.  While  the 
pilasters  are  covered  with  slabs  of  marble,  dating  from  the  period 
of  Soliman,  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  is  intersected  by  arches  and 
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adorned  with  mosaics.  The  rich  and  variegated  designs  of  these 
mosaics  are  not  easily  described.  They  consist  of  fantastic  lines 
intertwined  with  striking  boldness,  and  frequently  of  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  are  all  beautifully  and  elaborately  executed.  Above 
them  is  a  broad  blue  band,  bearing  very  ancient  Cuflc  inscriptions 
in  gold  letters.  These  are  verses  of  the  Korin  bearing  reference  to 
Christ:  — 

Sdreh  xvii.  ill :  Say— Praise  be  to  God  who  has  had  no  son  or  com- 
panion in  his  government,  and  who  requires  no  helper  to  save  him  from 
dishonour;  praise  him.  Siireh  Ivii.  2:  He  governs  heaven  and  earth,  he 
makes  alive  and  causes  to  die,  for  he  is  almighty.  Silreh  iv.  169:  O  ye 
who  have  received  written  revelations,  do  not  be  pu£fed  up  with  your 
religion,  but  speak  the  truth  only  of  God.  The  Messiah  Jesus  is  only  the 
son  of  Mary,  the  ambassador  of  God,  and  his  Word  which  he  deposited 
in  Mary.  Believe  then  in  God  and  his  ambassador,  and  do  not  maintain 
there  are  three.  If  you  refrain  from  this  it  will  be  better  for  you.  God 
is  One,  and  far  be  it  from  him  that  he  should  have  had  a  son.  To  him 
belongs  all  that  is  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  he  is  all-sufficient  within 
himself.  Sdreh  xix.  84  et  seq. :  Jesus  says  •—  ^Blessings  be  on  me  on  the 
day  of  my  birth  and  of  my  death,  and  of  my  resurrection  to  life.*  He  is 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  word  of  truth,  concerning  whom  some  are  in 
doubt.  God  is  not  so  constituted  that  he  could  have  a  son;  be  that  far  from 
him.  When  he  has  resolved  upon  uiything  he  says  ^Let  it  be%  and  it  is. 
God  is  my  Lord  and  your  Lord^  pray  then  to  him;  that  is  the  right  way. 

Here,  too,  is  an  inscription  of  great  historical  importance,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned  at  pp.  52,  53. 

A  second  aisle  is  formed  by  a  second  series  of  supports  arranged 
in  a  circle,  on  which  also  rests  the  dome.  These  supports  consist  of 
four  massive  piers  and  twelve  monolithic  columns.  These  columns 
also  are  antique;  their  bases  were  covered  with  marble  in  the 
16th  century.  The  arche«  above  them  rest  immediately  on  the 
capitals.  —  The  drum  under  the  dome  is  richly  adorned  with  mo- 
saics on  a  gold  ground,  and  its  upper  part  contains  16  windows.  The 
mosaics  are  by  Byzantine  artists  of  the  10 -11th  centuries.  The 
flower- vases  with  grapes  and  ears  of  corn  recall  Christian  representa- 
tions in  which  these  devices  are  used  as  emblems  of  the  Last  Supper. 

The  Dome  erected  by  Hakim  in  1022,  on  the  site  of  the  original 
dome  which  had  fallen  in  six  years  previously,  consists  of  two 
wooden  vaults  placed  one  inside  the  other.  The  innermost  of  these, 
37^2  ft  high  and  66  ft.  in  diameter,  is  in  the  form  of  a  stilted 
hemisphere,  while  the  outer  hemisphere,  98  ft.  high,  is  somewhat 
flattened.  A  flight  of  steps  ascends  between  the  two  vaults,  and  at 
the  top  is  a  trap-door  giving  access  to  the  crescent,  which  is  16  ft. 
higher.  The  stucco  incrustation  of  the  inner  dome,  with  its  rich 
painting  upon  a  blue  ground,  was  restored  by  Saladiu  in  1189,  and 
its  colouring  was  revived  in  1318  and  1830. 

The  window-openings  are  closed  with  thick  slabs  of  plaster  per- 
forated with  holes  and  slits  of  various  shapes,  wider  inside  than  out- 
side. These  perforations  have  been  glazed  on  the  outside  with  small 
coloured  glass  plates,  forming  a  variety  of  designs.  When  the  doors 
are  closed,  the  effect  of  the  colours  is  one  of  marvellous  richness, 
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but  the  windows  shed  a  dim  Ught  only  on  the  interior,  and  the 
darkness  is  increased,  firstly  hy  regular  glass  windows  framed  in 
cement,  secondly  by  a  wire  lattice,  and  lastly  by  a  porcelain  grating 
placed  over  them  outside  to  protect  them  from  rain.  The  lower 
windows  bear  the  name  of  Solim&n  and  the  date  935  (i.e.  1528). 
Saladin  caused  the  walls  to  be  covered  with  marble,  and  they  were 
restored  by  Solim&n.  —  The  pavement  consists  of  marble  mosaic 
and  marble  flagging. 

The  wrought-iron  screen  connecting  the  columns  of  the  inner 
row  is  a  French  work  of  the  end  of  the  12th  cent.,  when  the  Cru- 
saders converted  the  mosque  into  a  'Templum  Domini'  and  fitted 
it  up  for  the  Christian  form  of  worship.  The  Holy  Rock  is  surrounded 
by  a  coloured  wooden  screen.  The  best  view  of  it  is  obtained  from 
the  high  bench  by  the  N.  W.  gate  of  the  screen.  The  Rock  is  58  ft. 
long  and  44  ft.  wide,  and  rises  about  4-6 '/a  ft.  above  the  surrounding 
pavement.  It  may  have  been  the  site  of  the  great  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  (p.  51),  and  traces  of  a  channel  for  carrying  off  the  blood 
have,  been  discovered  in  the  rock.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  cannot 
have  stood  here,  as  the  rock  is  much  too  large  ever  to  have  stood  in 
the  *holy  of  holies'.  There  is  a  hollow  under  the  rock  (PI.  m)  to 
which  11  steps  descend  on  the  S.  side,  and  no  doubt  excavations,  if 
permitted,  would  show  that  this  was  a  cistern.  The  round  slab  of 
stone  in  the  middle  rings  hollow.  The  Crusaders  erected  an  altar 
on  the  rock  and  made  it  accessible  by  steps  of  which  traces  are  still 
visible.  A  fragment  is  also  visible  of  the  two  walls  with  which  they 
enclosed  the  choir. 

According  to  the  Talmud,  the  Holy  Bock  covers  the  mouth  of  an 
abysB  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Flood  are  heard  roaring.  Abraham 
and  Helchizedek  sacrificed  here,  Abraham  was  on  the  point  of  slaying 
Isaac  here,  and  the  rock  is  said  to  have  been  anointed  by  Jacob.  It  was 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  as  the  ^dtone  of  foundation^ 
(then  ahatyA)^  that  is,  the  spot  upon  which  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  stood. 
On  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Jeremiah  is  said  to  have  concealed  the 
Ark  beneath  the  rock  (but  according  to  2  Mace.  ii.  5  in  a  cave  in  Mount 
l^ebo),  and,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  it  still  lies  buried  there.  Jesus 
is  said  to  have  discovered  the  great  and  unspeakable  name  of  God  (them) 
written  upon  the  rock,  and  was  enabled  to  work  his  miracles  by  reading 
it.  The  Muslims  carried  these  traditions  farther.  According  to  them  the 
stone  hovers  over  the  abyss  without  support.  In  the  hollow  below  it 
small  benches  are  shown  as  the  places  where  David.  Solomon,  Abra> 
ham  Geft),  and  Elijah  were  in  the  habit  of  praying.  The  Muslims  main- 
tain that  beneath  this  rock  is  the  Btr  et-ArtDdh,  or  well  of  souls,  where 
the  souls  of  the  deceased  assemble  to  pray  twice  weekly.  Some  say  that 
the  rock  rests  upon  a  palm  watered  by  a  river  of  paradise^  others  assert 
that  it  is  the  gate  of  hell.  Mohammed  declared  that  one  prayer  here 
was  better  than  a  thousand  elsewhere.  He  himself  prayed  here,  to  the 
right  of  the  holy  rock,  and  from  hence  he  was  translated  to  heaven  on 
the  back  of  £1-Bnrak,  bis  miraculous  steed.  In  the  ceiling  is  shown  an 
impression  of  his  h'ead;  and  on  the  W.  side  is  shown  the  mark  of  the 
hand  of  the  angel  (PI.  h)  who  restrained  the  rock  in  its  attempt  to  follow 
the  prophet  to  heaven.  The  rook  is  said  to  have  spoken  on  this  occasion, 
as  it  did  afterwards  when  it  greeted  'Omar^  and  it  therefore  has  a  'tongu«\ 
over  the  entrance  to  the  cavern.  At  the  last  day  the  Kan>a  of  Xecca 
will  come  to  the'  Sakhra,  for  here  will  resound  the  blast  of  the  trumpet 
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which  will  announce  the  judgment.    God's  throne  will  then  he  planted 
upon  the  rock. 

A  number  of  other  marvels  are  shown  in  the  Dome  of  the  Bock.  In 
front  of  the  K.  entrance  there  is  let  into  -the  ground  a  slab  of  jasper 
(Baldtat  el-Jenneh,  PI.  g),  said  to  have  been  the  cover  of  Solomon's  tomb, 
into  which  Hohammed  drove  nineteen  golden  nails;  a  nail  falls  out  at 
the  end  of  every  epoch,  and  when  all  are  gone  the  end  of  the  world  will 
arrive.  One  day  the  devil  succeeded  in  destroying  all  but  three  and  a 
half,  but  was  fortunately  detected  and  stopped  by  the  angel  Oi^briel.  — 
In  the  S.W.  corner  (PI.  i),  under  a  small  gilded  tower,  is  shown  the 
footprint  of  the  prophet,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  said  to  be  that 
of  Christ.  Hairs  from  Mohammed's  beard  are  also  preserved  here,  and 
on  the  S.  side  are  shown  the  banners  of  Mohammed  and  'Omar.  —  By 
the  prayer-niche  (PI.  1)  adjoining  the  S.  door 'are  placed  several  Korftus 
of  great  age,  but  the  custodian  is  much  displeased  if  they  are  touched 
by  visitors. 

Oatside  the  E.  door  of  the  mosqne)  the  B&b  es-Silseleh,  oi  Door 
of  the  Chain  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  entrance-gate 
of  the  same  name,  p.  52),  rises  the  elegant  little  Kubbet  es-SiUelehy 
or  'dome  of  the  chain',  also  called  Mehkemet  DMd]  David's  place  of 
judgment.  The  creation  and  decoration  of  this  building  seem  to 
belong  to  the  same  period  as  those  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rook.  Accord- 
ing to  Muslim  tradition,  a  chain  was  once  stretched  across  this  en- 
trance by  Solomon,  or  by  God  himself.  A  truthful  witness  could 
grasp  it  without  producing  any  effect,  whereas  a  link  fell  off  if  a 
perjurer  attempted  to  do  so.  This  structure  consists  of  two  concentric 
rows  of  columns,  the  outer  forming  a  hexagon,  the  inner  an  en- 
decagon.  This  remarkable  construction  enables  all  the  pillars  to  be 
seen  at  one  time.  These  columns  also  have  been  taken  from  older 
buildings  and  are  chiefly  in  the  Byzantine  style.  The  pavement  is 
covered  with  beautiful  mosaic,  and  on  the  S.  side  (facing  Mecca) 
there  is  a  large  recess  for  prayer.  Above  the  flat  roof  rises  a  hexa- 
gonal drum  surmounted  by  the  dome,  which  is  slightly  curved  out^ 
wards.    The  top  is  adorned  with  a  orescent. 

About  20  yds.  to  the.N.W.  of  the  Sakhra  rises  the  Kubbet  el-- 
MPrdj^  or  Dome  of  the  Ascension,  erected  to  commemorate  Moham- 
med's miraculous  nocturnal  journey  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem  (p.  58). 
According  to  the  inscription,  the  structure  was  rebuilt  in  the  year 
597  of  the  Hegira  (i.e,  1200).  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  marked 
Gothic  character  of  the  window^s,  with  their  recessed  and  pointed 
arches  borne  by  columns.  Close  by  is  an  ancient  font,  now  used  as 
a  water-trough.  Farther  towards  the  N.W.  is  the  Kubbet  en^Nebi 
(dome  of  the  prophet),  a  modem-looking  building  over  a  subterranean 
mosque  built  in  the  rock.  This  mosque  is  not  shown  to  visitors. 
There  is  also  a  very  small  building  called  the  Kubbet  el-Arwdh  (dome 
of  the  spirits),  which  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  bare  rock 
is  visible  below  it.  Beside  the  flight  of  steps  on  the  N.W.,  leading 
down  from  the  terrace,  is  the  Kubbet  eUKhidf  (St  George's  Dome)t 
Heie  Solomon  is  said  to  have  tormented  the  demons. 

More  to  the  S.  we  observe  below,  between  us  and  the  houses 
encircling  the  Haram,  an  elegant  fountain-structure,  called  the  8ehV 
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Kdit  Bei,  which  was  erected  in  the  year  849  of  the  Hegira  (1445) 
Vy  the  Mameluke  sultan  Melik  el-Ashraf  Ahu'n-Na^er  KMt-Bei. 
AboYe  a  small  cube,  the  comers  of  which  are  adorned  with  pillars, 
rises  a  oomioe  and  above  this  an  octagonal  drum  with  sixteen  facets; 
over  this  again  a  dome  of  stonej  the  outside  of  which  is  entirely 
covered  with  arabesques  in  relief. 

At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  terrace  there  is  an  elegant  pulpit  in 
marble,  called  the  'summer  pulpit'  or  Pulpit  of  Kddi  Burhdn  ed-Dtn 
from  its  builder  (d.  1456).  A  sermon  is  preached  here  every  Friday 
during  the  fast  of  the  month  Ramadln.  The  horseshoe  arches  sup- 
porting the  pulpit,  and  the  slender  columns,  above  which  rise  arches 
of  trefoil  form,  present  a  fine  example  of  genuine  Arabian  art. 

The  other  buildings  on  the  terrace  are  unimportant,  consisting 
of  Koran  schools  and  dwellings.  Objects  of  greater  interest  are  the 
cisterns  with  which  the  rock  is  deeply  honeycombed,  especially  to 
the  S.W,  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  Numerous  holes  through  which 
the  water  is  drawn  are  visible  on  the  surface. 

Passing  the  pulpit,  and  descending  a  flight  of  twenty-one  steps 
towards  the  S.,  we  soon  reach  a  large  round  basin  (el-Kds)^  probably 
once  fed  by  a  conduit  from  the  pools  of  Solomon  (p.  108).  To  the 
E.  of  this,  in  front  of  the  AV?^,  there  is  a  cistern  hewn  in  the  rocks 
known  as  the  Sea^  or  the  King's  Cistemj  which  was  also  supplied 
from  Solomon's  pools.  This  reservoir  is  mentioned  both  by  Tacitus 
and  the  earliest  pilgrims.  It  was  probably  constructed  beforq  Herod's 
time.  It  is  upwards  of  40  ft.  in  depth,  and  246  yds,  in  circumference. 
A  staircase  hewn  in  the  rock  descends  to  these  remarkably  spacious 
vaults,  which  are  supported  by  pillars  of  rock.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  portal  of  the  A^|&  mosque  is  another  cistern  called  the  Bir 
el'Warakaf  or  leaf  fountain.  A  companion  of 'Omar,  having  once 
let  his  pitcher  fall  into  this  cistern,  descended  to  recover  it,  and 
discovered  a  gate  which  led  to  orchards.  He  there  plucked  a  leaf, 
placed  it  behind  his  ear,  and  showed  it  to  his  friends  after  ho  had 
quitted  the  cistern.    The  leaf  came  from  paradise  and  never  faded. 

The  *Aks&  Xosque  (Meejid  el-Aked),  the  'most  distant'  shrine 
(i.e.  from  Mecca),  to  which  God  brought  the  prophet  Mol^ammed 
from  Mecca  in  one  night  (Siireh  xvii.  1),  is  said  to  be  an  ancient  holy 
place  of  Proto-IsUm,  and  to  have  been  founded  only  forty  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  Ka'ba  by  Abraham. 

The  probability,  however,  is  that  it  was  originally  a  basilica  erected 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Prooopius, 
who  has  described  the  buildings  of  Justinian,  states  that  artiiloial 
substructions  were  necessary  in  this  case.  The  nave,  in  particular, 
rests  on  subterranean  vaults.  The  building  was  of  so  great  width 
that  it  was  difficult  to  find  beams  long  enough  for  the  roof.  The 
ceiling  was  borne  by  two  rows  of  columns,  one  above  the  other. 
'Omar  converted  the  church  into  a  mosque.  'Abd  el-Melik  (p.  53) 
caused  the  doors  of  the  Aksli  to  be  overlaid  with  gold  and  silver 
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plates.  During  the  caliphate  of  Abu  Ja'far  el-Mansiir  (768-776)  the 
E.  and  W.  sides  were  damaged  by  an  earthquake,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  money  to  repair  the  mosque  the  precious  metals  with  which 
it  was  adorned  were  converted  into  coin.  El-Mehdi  (776-796),  find- 
ing the  mosque  again  in  ruins  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake, 
caused  it  to  be  rebuilt  in  an  altered  form,  its  length  being  now  re- 
duced, but  its  width  increased.  In  1060  the  roof  fell  in,  but  was 
speedily  repaired.  .With  the  exception  of  a  few  capitals  and  columns, 
there  is  little  left  of  Justinian's  building,  but  the  ground-plan  of 
the  basilica  has  been  maintained.    The  mosque  is^88  yds.  long  aud 


1.  Porch. 
a.  Pulpit. 

3.  Footprint  of  Christ. 

4.  Mosque  of  *Ofnar. 

5.  Tomb  of  the  Sons  of  Aaron, 
e.  Pointed  Arcade. 

7.  Pair  of  Columns. 

8.  Cistern. 

9.  Entrance  to  the  old  Alsd, 

10,  Mosque  of  the  40  Witnesses. 

11.  Place  qf  Zacharias. 


60  yds.  wide,  not  reckoning  the  annexes.  Its  principal  axis  rests 
perpendicularly  on  the  S.  enclosing  wall  of  the  Haram. 

The  PoBCH  (PI,  1),  in  its  present  form,  consists  of  seven  arcades 
leading  into  the  seven  aisles  of  the  building.  It  was  erected  by 
MeHk  el-Mu'az^am  IsSt  in  1236,  and  was  restored  at  a  later  period  j 
the  roof  is  not  older  than  the  15th  century.  The  central  arcades 
show  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  Gothic  style  of  the  Franks,  but  the 
columns,  capitals,  and  bases  do  not  harmonize,  as  they  are  taken 
from  ancient  buildings  of  different  styles. 

The  Intbbiob,  with  its  nave  and  triple  aisles,  presents  a  striking 
appearance.  The  original  plan  has  single  aiisles  only,  the  E.  aisle, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  mosque  of  the  Omayyades  at  Damascus,  being 
adjoined  by  the  court  of  the  mosque.  The  great  transept  with  the 
dome,  which  perhaps  belongs  to  the  restoration  of  El-Mehdi,  gave  the 
edifice  a  cruciform  shape.  This,  however,  was  afterwards  obliterated 
by  the  two  rows  of  lower  aisles  added  on  the  E.  and  W.  In  their 
present  form,  however,  the  outer  aisles  belong  to  a  later  restoration. 
The  piers  are  of  a  simple  square  form,  and  tlie  vaulting  is  pointed. 

The  Nave  and  its  two  immediately  adjoining  aisles  are  less  elegant 
than  the  outer  aisles,  but  show  greater  originality.    The  columns  of 
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the  nave  -vfere  taken  from  the  chureh  of  Justinian,  hnt  have  been 
shortened,  and  thereforis  look  somewhat  clumsy.  The  capitals,  some 
of  which  still  show  thd  form  of  the  acanthus  leaf,  perhaps  date  £rom 
the  7th  century.  The  wide  arches  above  them  are  of  later  date,  and 
here  again  we  find  the  wooden  ^anchor',  or  connecting  beam  between 
the  arches,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Arabs.  Above  the  arches  is  a 
double  row  of  windows,  the  higher  of  which  look  into  the  open  air, 
the  lower  into  the  aisles.  The  nave  has  a  lofty  timber  roof,  rising 
high  above  all  the  others.  The  two  immediately  adjoiiiing  aisles 
have  similar  roofs,  the  gables  of  which,  curiously  enough,  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  axis  of  the  building.  The  outer  aisles  are 
covered  with  groined  vaulting  und§r  flat  terrace-roofs. 

The  Transept  is  also  constructed  of  old  materials,  and  according 
to  an  inscription  was  restored  by  Saladin  in  583  (1187).  The  columns 
are  antique  and  vary  in  form  and  material  and  even  in  height.  The 
fine  mosaics  on  a  gold  ground  in  the  drum  of  the  dome  date  from 
Saladin's  restoration,  and  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople. To  the  same  period  belongs  the  prayer-niche  on  the 
S.  side,  flanked  with  its  small  and  graceful  marble  columns.  The 
coloured  band  which  runs  round  the  wall  of  this  part  of  the  mosque, 
about  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  consists  of  foliage,  in  Aiabian  style. 
The  Cuflc  inscriptions  are  texts  from  the  Kor^n.  —  The  Dome  is 
constructed  of  wood,  and  covered  with  lead  on  the  outside;  within, 
it  is  decorated  in  the  same  style  as  the  dome  of  the  Sakhra.  An  in- 
scription records  the  name  of  the  Mameluke  sultan  Mohammed  ibn 
Killiin  as  the  restorer  of  these  decorations  in  728  (1327).  —  On  the 
W.  the  transept  is  adjoined  by  the  so-called  '  White  Mosque'  (PI.  6), 
designed  for  the  use  of  women.  This  consists  of  along  double  colon- 
nade with  pointed  vaulting,  and  was  erected  by  the  Knights  Templar, 
who  resided  here.  The  Templars  called  the  A\st  the  Portieua,  Pa- 
latium,  or  Templum  Salomonis, 

Among  the  chief  featares  of  the  interior  are  the  following.  In  the 
floor  of  the  nave,  not  far  from  the  entrance,  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Sons  of 
Aaron  (PI.  5),  covered  with  mats.  The  Stained  Qlau  Windows  date  like 
those  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  from  the  16th  cent.,  but  are  not  so  fine. 
The  wretched  paintings  on  the  large  arch  of  the  transept  were  executed 
in  the  l9th  century.  —  Adjoining  the  prayer-niche  we  observe  a  Pidpii 
(PI.  2)  beautifully  carved  in  wood  and  inlaid  with  ivory  and  mother-of- 
pearl.  It  was  executed  in  564  (1168)  by  an  artist  of  Aleppo  by  order  of 
Kiireddin.  On  the  stone  behind  this  pulpit  is  shown  the  Footprint  of  Chrisi 
(PI.  3),  which  appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Antonio  of  Piacenza,  one  of 
the  earliest  pilgrims.  On  each  side  of  the  pulpit  we  observe  a  pair  of 
columns  close  together  (PI.  7  and  7a),  now  connected  by  iron  screens.  Of 
these,  a^  legend,  also  occurring  elsewhere,  asserts  that  no  one  can  enter 
heaven  if  he  cannot  pass  between  them.  —  The  graves  of  the  murderers 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (Thomas  Becket),  dating  from  the  original 
Christian  church  (p.  68),  are  still  pointed  out  near  the  main  entrance. 

The  Afotque  of  ^Omar  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  S.E. 
annex  (PI.  4).  The  so-called  Mosque  of  the  AO  Witnesses  (PI.  10)  is  the  apse 
of  an  earlier  Christian  church.  To  the  K.  of  this  (PI.  11)  is  the  place 
where  Zacharias  is  said  to  have  been  slain  (p.  81).  There  is  a  handsome 
rose-window  here  dating  from  the  times  of  the  Crusaders. 
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The  S.  side  of  the  Haiam  rests  almost  entirely  upou  massive 
-vaulted  SubBtructioiis »  dating  in  their  original  form  from  a  very 
eaxly  period ,  though  the  present  walls  belong  to  later  restorations. 
A  flight  of  18  steps,  to  the  E.  of  the  entrance  of  the  Al^sa  mosqne, 
descends  to  the  central  portion  of  these  suhstrnotions.  The  vaults 
are  borne  by  rectangular  piers;  the  middle  row  of  these  stands  under 
the  E.  side  of  the  nave  of  the  mosque,  and  so  may  possibly  have 
been  erected  when  the  mosque  was  enlarged  towards  the  E.  Towards 
the  S.  end  is  a  chamber  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  the  four  flat 
arches  of  which  rest  in  the  centre  against  a  short  and  thick  mon- 
olithic column,  with  a  Byzantine  capital.  This  formed  the  vestibule 
of  the  old  Double  Gate  to  the  S.,  which  is  constructed  of  large  blocks 
of  stone  belonging  to  the  Jewish  period,  and  is  now  waUed  up.  The 
lintels  of  the  gate  are  still  in  position,  but  the  E.  one  is  broken  and 
supported  by  columns  added  at  a  later  period.  The  columns  ate 
covered  with  whitewash,  but  their  beautiful  ornamentation  is  still 
visible  on  the  outside.  This  double  gate  is  supposed  to  be  the 
^Huldah  PortaV  of  the  Talmud,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that 
Christ  frequently  entered  the  Temple  from  this  point,  particularly 
ou  the  occasion  of  solemn  processions,  which  advanced  from  the 
Fountain  Gate  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam  (p.  83)  to  the  doors  of  the 
Temple.  It  is  now  a  Muslim  place  of  prayer,  and  is  therefore  covered 
with  straw  matting. 

The  vaults  under  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Haram  are  inaccessible, 
but  we  may  proceed  through  a  children's  school  to  Barclay's  Gate 
(p.  66). 

The  entrance  to  the  South  Eastern  Substructions  is  in  the  S.E. 
corner  of  the  Haram  area.  A  staircase  descends  to  a  small  Muslim 
Oratory,  where  a  horizontal  niche,  surmounted  by  a  a  dome  borne 
by  4  small  columns,  is  pointed  out  as  the  '  Cradle  of  Christ',  The 
mediaeval  tradition  that  this  was  the  dwelling  of  the  aged  Simeon, 
and  that  the  Virgin  spent  a  few  days  here  after  the  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,  seems  to  rest  on  the  fact  that  in  ancient  days  the  He- 
brew women  used  to  resort  to  this  building  to  await  their  confine- 
ment, a  custom  also  commemorated  in  the  'Basilika  Theotokos*  (of 
the  Mother  of  God),  which  stood  here  in  pre-Islamic  times. 

From  this  point  we  descend  into  the  spacious  substructions, 
known  as  ^Solomon's  Stablest  which  were  probably  erected  in  the 
Arabian  period  on  the  site  of  some  earlier  substructions.  The  drafted 
stones  of  the  piers  are  ancient.  Many  Jews  sought  refuge  in  these 
substructions  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  At  the 
time  of  the  Crusades  they  served  as  stables  for  the  horses  of  the 
Frankish  kings  and  the  Templars,  and  on  the  angles  of  the  piers 
may  be  seen  the  holes  to  which  the  horses  were  tethered.  There  are 
in  all  13  galleries,  the  vaulting  of  which  is  borne  by  88  piers  arranged 
in  12  parallel  rows.  They  extend  91  yds.  from  E.  to  W.  and  66  yds. 
from  S.  to  N.    Towards  the  N.  they  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
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Aksi  mosque,  "bat  this  part  of  them  has  not  yet  been  carefully  in- 
▼estigated.  In  the  sixth  gallery,  counting  from  the  £.,  there  is  a 
small  closed  door  in  the  S.  wall  called  the  ^Single  Oate\  where  the 
*Cradle  of  David*  used  to  be  pointed  out.  A  door  at  the  end  of  the 
13th  gallery  opens  to  the  W.  upon  another  triple  series  of  sub- 
structions, 53  ft.  in  width  by  28  ft.  In  height.  The  series  terminates 
on  the  S.  by  a  Triple  Oate  (blocked  up),  resembling  the  above- 
mentioned  double  gate.  The  foundations  only  are  preserved  (exterior, 
see  p.  67);  the  arches  are  almost  elliptical  in  shape.  Fragments  of 
columns  are  built  into  the  walls  here,  and  an  entire  column  is  visible 
about  20  yds.  from  the  gate.  Farther  on,  about  132  yds.  from  the 
S.  wall,  the  style  in  which  the  gallery  is  built,  especially  in  the 
upper  parts,  becomes  more  modern. 

Under  both  the  Triple  Gate  and  the  Single  Oate  there  are  various 
passages  and  water-coursea  hewn  in  the  rock,  but  these  have  not  yet  been 
efficiently  investigated. 

We  now  again  ascend  to  the  plateau  of  the  Haram,  and  proceed 
to  investigate  the  Enclosing  "Wall  (interior  side).  The  upper  parts 
of  the  East  Wall  are  entirely  modern.  The  top,  which  is  reached  by 
a  flight  of  steps,  affords  an  admirable  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidrou 
(Valley  of  Jehoshaphat)  with  its  tombs  immediately  below,  and  of 
the  Mt.  of  Olives.  We  find  here  the  stump  of  a  column  built  in 
horizontally  and  protruding  beyond  the  wall  on  both  sides.  A  small 
building  (a  place  of  prayer)  has  been  erected  over  the  inner  end. 

A  Mohammedan  tradition,  also  accepted  by  the  Jews,  asserts  that  all 
men  will  assemble  at  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
(p.  80),  when  the  hills  on  both  sides  will  recede.  From  this  prostrate 
eolumn  a  thin  wire-rope  will  then  be  stretched  to  the  opposite  Mt.  of  Olives. 
Christ  will  sit  on  the  wall,  and  Mohammed  on  the  mount,  as  judges.  All  men 
must  pass  over  the  intervening  space  on  the  rope.  The  righteous,  preserved 
by  their  angels  from  falling,  will  cross  with  lightning  speed,  while  the 
wicked  will  be  precipitated  into  the  abyss  of  hell.  The  idea  of  a  bridge 
of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  ancient  Persian  religion. 

A  little  farther  on  we  reach  the  Golden  Gate,  which  the  Arabs 
call  Bdb  ed'pnhirtyeh,  the  N.  arch  being  known  as  the  Bdb  eU  Tdheh, 
or  gate  of  repentance,  and  the  S.  arch  the  Bdb  er-Bahmeh,  or  gate 
of  mercy.  It  resembles  the  double  gate  mentioned  at  p.  61,  and 
probably  stood  on  the  site  of  the  'Shushan'  gate  of  the  Herodian 
Temple.  The  name  rests  upon  a  misunderstanding.  The  *Beautiful 
Gate'  (S6poi  (Mpaia),  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ili.  2), 
mistranslated  in  Latin  as  the  'porta  aurea',  was  certainly  in  the  inner 
fore-court  of  the  Temple.  Antonius  Martyr  still  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  'portes  pr^cieuses'  and  the  Golden  Gate.  The  gate  in  its 
present  form  dates  from  the  7th  century  after  Christ.  In  810  the 
Arabs  built  it  up  entirely  with  the  exception  of  one  small  opening. 
The  monolithic  door-posts  to  theE.,  said  to  have  been  presented  by 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon,  have  been  converted  into  pillars, 
which  now  rise  6  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  wall  (on  the  outsidej  see 
p.  67).  The  arched  vaulting  is  borne  by  a  large  central  pillar,  with 
pilasters  on  each  side  of  it  (not  visible  from  without).    The  whole 
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stractnie  was  restored  in  1892.  The  roof  affords  an  excellent  survey 
of  the  whole  of  the  Temple  plateau. 

Tlie  interior  eonsSsts  of  a  large  arcade  with  six  fiat  ranlts,  whicb  rest 
on  two  columns  in  the  middle.  The  elaborate  architectonic  decoration 
belongs  to  a  late  Byzantine  period.  —  In  629  Heradius  entered  the  Temple 
by  this  gate.  At  the  time  of  the  Crusades  the  gate  used  to  he  opened  for 
}few  hours  on  Palm  Sunday  and  on  the  festival  of  the  Raising  of  the 
Cross.  On  Palm  Sunday  the  great  procession  with  palm-hranches  entered 
by  this  gate  from  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  The  patriarch  rode  on  an  ass,  while 
the  people  spread  their  garments  in  the  way.  as  had  been  done  on  the 
entry  of  Christ.  Among  the  Muslims  there  still  exists  a  tradition  that  on 
a  Friday  some  Christian  conqueror  will  enter  by  this  gate.  According  to 
Ezekiel  (xliv.  1,  2),  the  gate  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Temple  precincts  was 
kept  closed  from  a  very  early  period. 

The  modem  mosqae  to  the  N.  of  the  Golden  Gate  is  known  as 
the  Throne  of  Solomon,  from  the  legend  that  Solomon  was  found 
dead  here.  In  order  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  demons,  he  sup- 
ported himself  on  his  seat  with  his  staff,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
worms  had  gnawed  the  staff  through  and  caused  the  body  to  fall  that 
the  demons  became  aware  that  they  were  released  from  the  king's 
authority.  Here  we  observe  many  shreds  of  rags  suspended  from 
the  window-gratings  by  pilgrims  (comp.  p.  Ixxiv).  The  subterranean 
chambers  under  the  mosque  and  farther  on  (inaccessible)  appear  to 
have  been  built  in  Herodian  times  to  make  the  surface  level.  —  At 
the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Haram  are  preserved  the  ruins  of  a  massive 
ancient  tower.  The  gate  here  is  called  the  Bdb  el-Asbdij  or  gate  of 
the  tribes. 

We  now  skirt  the  North  Wall.  From  the  windows  under  the 
arcades,  we  see,  far  below  us,  the  Birket  Israln  (p.  67).  To  the  left 
are  several  places  of  prayer.  We  soon  reach  the  next  gate  on  the 
right,  called  the  Bdb  Hitta,  or  Bdb  Hotta,  following  which  is  the  B&b 
el-^Ateniy  or  gate  of  darkness,  also  named  Shertfel-Anbid  (honour  of 
the  prophets),  or  Oate  of  Vewaddr.  T^is,  perhaps,  answers  to  the 
T6di  gate  of  the  Talmud.  To  the  left  is  a  fountain  fed  by  Solomon's 
pools;  near  it  to  the  W.  are  two  small  mosques,  the  W.  one  of  which 
is  called  Ati&&e(  ShtMfeS'Sakhra,  from  the  piece  of  rock  which,  it  is 
said,  Nebuchadnezzar  broke  off  from  the  ^akhra  and  the  Jews  brought 
"back  again.  At  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Temple  area  the  ground  con- 
sists of  rock,  in  which  has  been  formed  a  perpendicular  cutting 
23  ft.  in  depth,  and  above  this  rises  the  wall.  The  foundations  of 
this  wall  appear  to  be  ancient,  and  they  may  possibly  have  belonged 
to  the  fortress  of  Antonia  (p.  26).  There  are  now  barracks  here 
(p.  49).  At  the  N.W,  comer  rises  the  highest  minaret  of  the  Haram. 

Having  examined  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  these  spacious 
precincts,  we  now  proceed  to  take  a  walk  round  the  Outiide  of  the 
Wall,  which  will  enable  us  better  to  realize  the  character  of  the  sub- 
structions. The  different  periods  of  building  are  easily  distinguish- 
ahle.  At  a  depth  of  35-55  ft.  below  the  present  surface,  and  at  a 
still  greater  depth,  are  layers  of  blocijs  with  rough  unhewn  exterior. 
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fitted  to  each  other  without  the  aid  of  mortal  (comp.  p.  xciv).  These, 
like  the  courses  of  drafted  blocks  with  smooth  exterior,  probably 
belong  to  the  Herodian  period.  The  courses  of  smoothly  hewn  but 
undrafted  blocks  may  be  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Justinian.  The 
ordinary  masonry  of  irregularly  shaped  stones  is  modern.  The  wall 
is  not  perpendicular,  but  batters  from  the  base,  each  course  lying  a 
little  within  that  below  it.  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  temple  area 
(but  difficult  of  access)  the  exterior  of  the  wall  shows  remains  of 
buttresses  (like  the  temple  wall  in  Hebron,  p.  116). 

We  leave  the  Haram  by  the  second  gate  on  the  N.W.  side  (^Bdb 
en-Ndtir;  PI.  G,  4),  and  follow  the  lane  in  a  straight  direction  which 
leads  between  the  Old  Serdi  (at  present  a  state-prison,  PI.  G,  4),  on 
the  right,  and  the  Cavalry  Barracks  (PI.  G,  4),  on  the  left,  to  the 
transverse  street  called  El-Wdd  (PL  F,  G,  4,  5),  which  comes  from 
the  Damascus  Gate.  At  the  comer  to  the  right  is  a  handsome  fountain. 
We  turn  to  the  S.  into  this  cross-street,  passing  on  the  right  the  pre- 
sent Serdi  (PI.  F,  4),  on  the  site  of  the  former  Hospital  of  St.  Helena, 
and  on  the  left  a  lane  which  leads  to  the  Haram.  We  now  arrive  at 
the  covered-in  Sdk  el-Kattdntn  (PI.  G,  5)  or  cotton-merchants'  bazaar, 
now  deserted. 

About  halfway  throagh  the  bazaar  to  the  N.  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Hamm&m  eah-Shif4  (PI.  G,  5),  an  old  and  still  used  healing-bath,  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Pool  of  BetJiesda  (comp.  p.  67).  A  stair  as- 
cends 34  ft.  to  the  mouth  of  the  cistern,  over  which  stands  a  small  tower. 
The  shaft  is  here  about  1(X)  ft.  in  depth  (i.e.  about  66  ft.  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth).  The  basin  is  almost  entirely  enclosed  by  masonry;  at  the 
S.  end  of  its  W.  wall  runs  a  channel  built  of  masonry,  100  ft.  long,  S'/a  ft. 
high,  and  3  ft.  in  width,  first  to  the  S.,  then  to  the  S.W.  The  water  is 
had,  being  rain-water  which  has  percolated  through  impure  earth. 

The  El- Wad  street  ends  on  the  S.  at  the  David  Street  {Tartk 
Bdb  esSilseleh;  PI.  F,  G,  6;  comp.  p.  33),  which  runs  from  W.  to  E. 
on  a  kind  of  embankment  formed  of  subterranean  arches.  In  Jewish 
times  a  street  led  over  the^eep  valley  here  (the  Tyropoeon,  p.  30) 
to  the  upper  city ;  one  of  the  large  arches  on  which  it  rests  is  named 
*  Wilson's  Arch'  after  the  director  of  the  English  survey.  This  well- 
preserved  arch  is  22  ft.  in  height  and  has  a  span  of  49ft.  Below  it  is 
the  Burdk  Pool^  named  after  the  winged  steed  of  Mohammed,  which 
the  prophet  is  said  to  have  tied  up  here.  Whilst  making  excavations 
under  the  S.  end  of  Wilson's  Arch,  Sir  Charles  Warren  discovered  a 
water-course  at  a  depth  of  44ft.  (a  proof  that  water  still  trickles  through 
what  was  formerly  a  valley),  and  at  length,  at  a  depth  of  more  than 
49  ft.,  he  found  the  wall  of  the  Temple  built  into  the  rock.  We 
follow  the  David  Street  to  the  E.  towards  the  Haram.  To  the  left 
is  a  handsome  fountain;  to  the  right  is  the  so-called  ^Mehkemek'  or 
House  of  Judgment  (PI.  G,  5),  a  cruciform  arcade  with  pointed  vault- 
ing, which  was  built  in  1483.  At  the  S.  end  is  a  prayer-recess,  and 
in  the  centre  is  a  fountain,  fed  by  the  water-conduit  of  Bethlehem. 
—  The  David  Street  ends  at  the  Bdb  es-Silseleh,  or  Gate  of  the  Chain 
(PI.  G,  6;  p.  62);  near  it  are  a  basin  which  resembles  afont,  and 
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a  new  well  of  the  conduit  (restored  in  1901),  which  runs  under  the 
gate  (p.  22). 

We  now  return  along  the  David  St.  towards  the  W.,  taking  the 
first  narrow  Transverse  Lane  leading  to  the  left  (S.)  between  two 
handsome  old  houses.  That  on  the  right,  with  the  stalactite  portal, 
was  a  boys'  school  at  the  period  of  the  Crusades ;  that  to  the  left, 
called  El- Ajemty eh,  If ai8  a  girls'  school,  but  has  been  used  as  a 
boys'  school  since  the  time  of  Saladin.  Descending  this  lane  for 
4  min.  and  keeping  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  *Wailiiig  Place  of  the 
Jews  (Muraille  des  Lamentations,  Kotelma'arbei;  PI.  G,  5),  situated 
beyond  the  miserable  dwellings  of  the  Moghrebins  (Muslims  from 
the  N.W.  of  Africa).  The  celebrated  wall  which  bears  this  name  is 
52  yds.  in  length  and  59  ft,  in  height.  The  nine  lowest  courses  of 
stone  consist  of  huge  blocks,  only  some  of  which,  however,  are  drafted. 
Above  these  are  fifteen  courses  of  smaller  stones.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Jews  as  early  as  the  middle  ages  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
pairing hither  to  bewail  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem.  This  spot 
should  be  visited  repeatedly,  especially  on  a  Friday  after  4  p.m., 
or  on  Jewish  festivals,  when  a  touching  scene  is  presented  by  the 
figures  leaning  against  the  weather-beaten  wall,  kissing  the  stones, 
and  weeping.  The  men  often  sit  here  for  hours,  reading  their  well- 
thumbed  Hebrew  prayer-books.  The  Spanish  Jews,  whose  appearance 
and  bearing  are  often  refined  and  independent,  present  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  their  squalid  brethren  of  Poland. 

On  Friday,  tovrarda  evening,  the  following  litany  is  chanted:  — 

Leader:  jpbf  the  palace  that  lies  desolate:  —  Response:  We  sit  in  soli' 
tude  and  mourn. 

L.  For  the  palace  that  is  destroyed: — R.  We  sit,  etc. 

L.  For  the  walls  that  are  overthrown: — R.   We  sit,  etc. 

L.  For  ow*  majesty  that  is  departed: — R.  We  sit,  etc. 

L.  Far  our  great  men  who  lie  dead: — R.   We  sit,  etc. 

L.  For  the  precious  stones  that  are  burned:  — R.  We  sit,  etc. 

L.  For  the  piHests  who  have  stumbled: — R.   We  sit,  etc.  ^ 

L.  For  our  kings  who  have  despised  Him: — R.   We  sit,  etc. 

Another  antiphony  is  as  follows:  — 

Leader:  We  pray  Thee^  have  mercy  on  Zion! — Response:  Gather  the 
children  of  Jerusalem. 

L.  Haste,  haste,  Redeemer  of  Zion! — R.  Speak  to  the  heart  of  Jerusalem. 

L.  May  beauty  and  majesty  surround  Zion! — R.  Ah!  turn  Thyself  merci- 
fully to  Jerusalem. 

L.  May  the  kingdom  soon  return  to  Zion! — R.  Comfort  those  who  mourn 
over  Jerusalem. 

L.  May  peace  and  Joy  abide  with  Zion! — R.  And  the  branch  (of  Jesse) 
spHng  up  at  Jerusalem. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Place  of  Wailing  is  an  ancient  gate,  called  the 
Gate  of  the  JPtophet  or  (after  the  discoverer)  Barclay  s  Gate.  The 
fanaticism  of  the  Moghrebins  prevents  travellers  from  seeing  this 
unless  accompanied  by  a  guide  who  knows  the  people.  (For  the 
approach  from  the  interior  of  the  Haram,  see  p.  61.)  The  upper  part 
of  it  consists  of  a  huge,  carefully  hewn  block,  6^2  f*»  thick  and  over 
19  ft  long,  now  situated  10  ft.  above  the  present  level  of  the  ground. 
The  threshold  lies  48  ft  below  the  present  surface,  and  a  path  cut 
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in  steps  has  been  disoovered  in  the  course 
of  excavations. 

In  the  S.  part  of  the  Moghrebin  quarter 
I  is  a  large  open  space  (PI,  G,  6),  bounded  on 
■  the  E.  by  the  Temple  wall,  here  about  58  ft, 
high.  It  is  composed  of  gigantic  blocks,  one 
of  which,  near  the  S.  W.  comer,  is  26  ft.  long 
and  2^2  ft.  high,  and  that  at  the  coiner  271/2  ft. 
long.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  joints  from  clefts  caused  by  disintegra- 
tion. The  whole  S.W.  corner  was  built  dur- 
ing the  Herodian  period. 

Aboat  13  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  comer,  we 
come  upon  the  remains  of  a  huge  arch,  called 
Robinson's  Arch  after  its  discoverer.  The  arch  is 
50  ft.  in  width  ^  it  contains  stones  of  19  and  26  ft. 
in  length,  and  about  three  di£ferent  courses  are 
distinguishable.  At  a  distance  of  ISVzyds.  to 
the  W.  Warren  found  the  corresponding  pier  of 
the  arch  •,  and  about  ^  ft.  below  the  present  sur- 
face there  is  a  pavement  upon  which  lie  Uie 
vault-stones  of  Robinson's  arch.  This  pavement 
further  rests  upon  a  layer  of  rubbish  23  ft.  in 
depth,  containing  the  vaulting-stones  of  a  still 
earlier  arch.  The  general  opinion  is  that  Robin- 
son's Arch  rs  the  beginning  of  a  viaduct,  mention- 
ed by  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  vi.  6,  2,  etc.)  which 
led  from  the  Temple  over  the  Tyropcaon  to  the 
Xystus  (oomp.  p.  64),  but  excavations  on  the  W. 
side  have  not  yet  brought  to  light  a  correspond- 
ing'part  of  the  bridge  there.  Some  authorities 
(ZDPV.  XV.  234  et  seq.)  therefore  believe  that 
Robinson's  Arch  is  the  ^staircase  gate'  mentioned 
by  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  11,  5)  as  the  entrance  to 
the  *royal  portico'. 

From  this  point  we  see  only  the  W.  part 
of  the  South  Wall  of  the  Haram,  extending 
as  far  as  the  'Double  Gate'  (see  p.  61).  We 
pass  through  the  Dung  Gate  or  Moghrebins^ 
Gate  {Bdb  el-Mughdribeh;  PI.  G,  7),  and  turn 
to  theE.,  keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
wall.  The  rook  here  rapidly  falls  from  the 
S.W.  corner  of  the  area  towards  the  E.  from 
a  depth  of  59  ft.  to  87  ft.,  and  then  rises 
again  towards  the  E.  In  other  words,  the 
TyropcBon  valley  (p.  30)  runs  under  the  S.W, 
angle  of  the  Temple  plateau,  so  that  the 
S.W.  comer  of  the  Herodian  Temple  stood 
not  on  the  Temple  hill  itself,  but  on  the 
opposite  slope.  At  the  bottom  of  this  de- 
pression, at  a  depth  of  23  ft.  below  the  stone 
pavement,  Warren  discovered  a  subterranean 
canal,  probably  of  a  late-Roman  period.   At 
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a  depth  of  39  ft.  there  is  another  payement,  of  earlier  date.  A  wall 
still  more  deeply  imbedded  in  the  earth  consists  of  large  stones  with 
rough  surfaces.  The  rook  ascends  to  the  Triple  Gate  (p.  62),  where 
it  lies  hut  a  few  feet  h^ow  the  present  surface.  Thence  to  the  S.E. 
corner  the  wall  sinks  again  for  a  depth  of  100  ft.,  while  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground  descends  only  23  ft.  The  gigantic  blocks  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  this  S.E.  angle  attract  our  attention.  Some 
are  16-23  ft:  in  length  and  3  ft.  in  height.  The  wall  at  the  S.E.  comer 
is  altogether  156  ft  in  height,  of  which  only  77i/2ft.  are  now  above 
ground.  —  In  the  course  of  his  excavations  Warren  discovered  a 
second  wall  at  a  great  depth,  running  from  the  S.E.  comer  towards  the 
S.W.,  and  surrounding  Ophel,  the  quarter  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Haram. 

On  the  E.  Side  of  the  wall  of  the  Haram  lies  much  rubbish,  and 
the  rock  once  dipped  much  more  rapidly  to  the  Kidron  valley  (comp, 
p.  30)  than  the  present  surface  of  the  ground  does.  The  Golden  Gate 
(p.  62)  stands  with  its  outside  upon  the  wall,  but  with  its  inside 
apparently  upon  rock.  The  difTerent  periods  of  building  are  easily 
distiuguishable.  The  wall,  along  which  are  placed  numerous  Muslim 
tombstones,  here  extends  to  a  depth  of  29-39  ft.  below  the  surface. 
Outside  of  the  Haram  wall  Warren  discovered  a  second  wall,  possibly 
an  ancient  city-wall,  buried  in  the  d^ris.  The  whole  of  the  N.E. 
comer  of  the  Temple  plateau,  both  within  and  without  the  enclosing 
wall,  is  filled  witii  immense  deposits  of  d^ris,  some  of  which  was 
probably  the  earth  removed  in  levelling  the  N.W.  corner. 

Under  the  North  Pabt  of  the  Haram  there  was  originally  a 
small  valley  running  from  N.W.  to  S.E.;  the  N.E,  corner  of  the 
wall  reaches  to  a  depth  of  118  ft.  below  the  present  level  of  the 
ground.  In  the  valley  lay  the  Birket  Isra'tn  (*pool  of  Israel' j  PI.  H,  3), 
formerly  regarded  as  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  (comp.  p.  49).  Early  pil-  . 
grims  call  it  the  *Sheep  Pool'  (Piscina  Probatica),  as  it  was  errone- 
ously supposed  that  the  *Sheep  Gate'  (St.  John  v.  2)  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  present  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  The  pool,  which  now  rarely 
contains  water,  is  120  yds.  long  and  41  yds.  wide.  It  lies  69  ft. 
below  the  level  <jf  the  Temple  plateau,  and  its  bottom  is  now  covered 
with  rabbish  to  a  depth  of  20  ft.  It  was  fed  from  the  W.,  and  could 
be  regulated  and  emptied  by  a  channel  in  a  tower  at  the  S.E.  corner. 
Near  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  pool  Warren  succeeded  in  descending  into 
a  cistern,  where  he  found  a  double  set  of  vaulted  substructions,  one 
over  the  other,  and  to  the  N.  of  these  an  apartment  with  an  opening 
in  the  N.  side  of  the  wall  of  the  Haram. 

We  return  to  the  town  through  the  Oate  of  St,  Stephen  (p.  48). 

f.  Western  and  Southem  Suburbs. 
Two  important  roads  start  from  the  space  in  front  of  the  Jaffa 
Oate  (PI.  D,  6,  6  i  p.  33),  which  always  presents  an  animated  scene: 
that  to  the  S.  leads  past  the  railway-station  to  Bethlehem  and  Hebron, 
that  to  Oie  N.W.  to  Jaffa. 
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The  Jaffa  Road  (PI.  A-D,  2-5),  wMoh  is  the  favourite  promenade 
of  the  natives  on  Friday  and  Sunday,  runs  through  the  Jafpa  Subxtiib, 
which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  European  population,  containing 
nearly  all  the  consulates,  several  Christian  churches,  convents,  and 
hospitals,  the  Russian  Colony,  and  several  Jewish  settlements.  Near 
the  Gate  lie  the  Turkish  post-office  (p.  19),  the  branch-office  of  the 
Credit  Lyonnais  (these  two  on  the  right),  the  branch-office  of  the 
Banqne  Ottomane  (on  the  left),  and  the  German  post-office.  Then 
come  the  French  post-office  and,  somewhat  farther  out,  the  hotels 
and  pensions  mentioned  at  p.  19. 

Ti>e  first  road  (PI.  C,  5)  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  Jaffa  Boad  leads 
to  the  KamillaPool  (Birket  Mamilla;  PI.  A,  4,  5),  whici)  lies  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  in  the  middle  of  a  Muslim  burial-ground. 
It  is  97  yds.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  64  yds.  wide  from  1^.  to  8.,  and 
19  ft.  in  depth.  It  is  partly  hewn  in  th«  rock,  but  the  sides  are  also  lined 
with  masonry.  It  is  empty  except  in  winter,  when  it  is  filled  with  rain- 
water, which  is  discharged  into  the  Patriarch  s  Pool  (p.  34).  The  name  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  its  identification  with  the  *npper 
poor  of  the  Old  Testament  or  with  the  'Serpent's  Pool'  of  Josephus,  is 
very  problematical. 

At  the  Lloyd  Hotel  (PI.  b ;  C,  4)  a  street  diverges  to  the  right, 
which  leads  past  the  convent  of  the  Soeurs  RipcuratriceSj  the  8t,  LouU 
Hospital,  the  New  Gate  (p.  34),  and  the  pilgrims'  hospice  of  Notre 
Dame  de  France  (with  an  Augustine  churoh ;  PI.  C,  D,  3,  4),  then 
skirts  the  N.  city-waU  and  reaches  the  Damascus  Gate  (p.  85). 

Farther  on  the  Jaffa  Road  passes  the  PubUc  Garden  (PI.  B,  C,  3, 4). 
A  few  paoes  down  a  small  side-road  to  the  right  bring  us  to  the  S. 
entrance  of  the  large  Bussian  Buildings  (PI.  A-C,  2,  3).  Inside  the 
enclosing  wall  to  the  left  are  the  hospital,  with  its  dispensary,  and 
the  mission-house,  with  the  dwellings  of  the  priests  and  rooms  for 
.  wealthier  pilgrims.  To  the  N.  is  the  Russian  Consulate  (PI.  12;  C,  3). 
In  the  centre,  amid  various  large  hospices  for  men  and  women,  stands 
the  handsome  Cathedral  (PI.  B,  3),  the  interior  of  which  is  richly 
decorated.  Divine  service  generally  takes  place  about  5  p.m.  (best 
viewed  from  the  gallery;  good  vocal  music).  In  the  open  space  in 
front  of  the  church  lies  a  gigantic  column  (40  ft.  by  5  ft.),  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock  but,  owing  to  a  fracture,  never  completely-  severed 
from  its  bed.  —  Outside  the  Russian  enclosure,  opposite  its  N.  gate, 
stands  the  Hospice  of  the  Russian  Palestine  Society. 

The  Jaffa  Road  now  leads  through  several  Jewish  Settlements 
containing  nothing  noteworthy.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  road  are 
the  handsome  German  Roman  Catholic  Hospice  and  the  tasteful 
Talitha  Cumi  (Mark  v.  41:  ^Damsel,  I  say  nnto  thee,  Arise  1'),  an 
orphanage  for  Arab  girls  founded  by  the  Kaiserswerth  deaconesses. 
On  an  eminence  to  the  S.  is  St,  Peter  s  Handieraft  School  for  Arab 
boys.  Farther  out,  to  the  N.,  is  Schnellers  Syrian  Orphanage  (p.  21), 
where  Arab  boys  are  trained  and  brought  up  by  German  teachers. 

The  street  skirting  the  E.  side  of  the  Russian  enclosure  leads  to 
the  Olivet  House  Pension  (p.  19),  the  Arab-Protestant  Church  of 
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St,  Paul  (PI.  C,  1,  2),  and  other  buildings  of  the  English  Mission 
(p.  21).  Farther  on  it  passes  the  Evelina  de  Rothschild  school.  To 
the  right  is  a  oarriage-road,  leading  past  the  Hill  of  Ashes  to  the 
residence  of  the  English  bishop  (p.  21).  In  a  straight  direction  the 
road  leads  through  the  Jewish  colony  of  Mea  Sharim.  —  On  the 
cross-road  leading  from  St  Paul's  Church  to  the  Jaffa  Road  are  the 
Oerman  Rectory  and  School  (PL  B,  1),  the  Rothschild  Ho^ital,  the 
girls'  school  of  the  French  Sisters  of  SL  Joseph,  the  Oerma/n  Hospital 
(opposite  the  last),  the  Oerman  Consulate  (farther  on,  to  the  left)^ 
and  the  Hospital  of  the  BngUth  Mission  to  the  Jews  (right). 


The  road  to  Bethlehem  aild  Hebron  (p.  99)  runs  to  the  S.  from 
the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  desceilds  into  the  VaUey  ofHinnom  (PL  G,D,  9; 
p.  84).  [At  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Citadel  (p.  33)  the  road  to  the 
Zion  Suburb  diverges  to  the  left  (p.  70).]  The  middle  part  of  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  lies  N.  and  S.  and  was  used  probably  in  an  early 
Jewish  period  for  the  construction  of  an  imposing  reservoir,  which 
now,  however,  has  been  partly  filled  in.  The  present  name  of  this 
pool,  Birket  es-Sultin  (PL  C,  D,  8),  refers  to  Soliman,  who  restored 
the  basin  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  pool  is  186  yds. 
long  and  73  yds.  broad,  and  is  enclosed  on  the  N.  and  S.  by  strong 
walls,  between  which  the  ground  was  excavated  till  it  reached  the 
rock  at  a  depth  of  36-42  ft  The  rubbish  in  the  W.  part  of  the  pool 
is  now  covered  with  gardens.  A  cattle-market  is  held  here  on  Friday* 

The  road  skirts  the  £.  side  of  the  Pool  of  the  Sultan  and  crosses 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom  by  the  embankment  to  the  S.  The  valley 
turns  here  to  the  S.E.  Farther  on,  the  road  passes  the  Jewish  Colony 
founded  by  Monteflore,  with  its  large  hospice  (PL  C,  9),  and  then  forks. 
The  £.  (left)  branch,  passing  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  of  the  English 
Knights  of  St  John  (p.  21),  is  the  road  to  the  Railway  Station  (p.  19) 
and  to  Bethlehem  described  at  p.  99,  and  is  joined  by  the  road  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  (pp.  84,  85).  The  W.  branch 
of  the  road  leads  to  the  pleasing  houses  of  the  German  Colony  of  the 
Temple.  This  flourishing  colony  is  named  Rephaim,  from  the  plain 
(p.  16),  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Temple  Society  (pp.  10,  24). 

A  road  leads  hence  to  the  8.W.,  past  the  cemetery  of  the  Colony,  an  d 
brings  us  in  12  min.  to  the  Greek  buildings  at  Katamdn,  among  which  are 
a  small  church  called  Mdr  Sim^dH  (St.  Simeon)  and  the  summer-residence 
of  the  pa^arch.   The  church  is  said  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  house  o 
Simeon  (Luke  ii,  26),  who  recognized  the  Infant  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

A  few  minutes  to  the  W.  of  the  Temple  Colony  lies  the  lepers* 
Hospital,  maintained  bj  the  Morayian  Brothers  under  the  name  of  'Jesus- 
hilfe*  (Director,  Sefmbert;  physician,  Dr.EintUr),  Leprosy  (Lepra)  is  the 
consequence  of  a  kind  of  decomposition  of  the  blood,  which  affects  the 
skin,  the  nerves,  and  the  bones.  Two  forms  of  leprosy  are  recognized: 
tubercular  (lepra  nodosa),  in  which  festering  sores  are  developed,  and 
smooth  leprosy  (lepra  ansesthetica),  in  which  the  skin  turfis  ashen-gray  or 
reddish-brown  in  colour,  and  which  ends  with  the  mortification  of  one 
limb  after  another.  In  former  times  lepers  were  entirely  cut  off  from 
intercourse  with  their  fellow-creatures ,  through  fear  of  infection.  The 
disease,  however,  is  not  infectious,  but  it  Is  hereditary ,  so  that  the  only 
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way  of  exterminating  it  is  to  prevent  patients  from  marrying.  Leprosy 
was  a  disease  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence  sunong  the  Israelites,  and 
the  Biblical  regulations  regarding  it  are  of  a  very  rigorous  character  (Levit. 
xiii,  xiy).  There  are  now  about  70-80  lepers  in  Jerusalem.  Hideously  re- 
pulsive leprous  beggars  from  the  TurltiSh  Leprosy  Hospital  (p.  8?)  are  still 
met  with  on  the  Jafl'a  RoAd,  especially  on  the  way  to  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

The  lOad  (p.  69)  diyerging  from  the  Bfethlebem  roftd  to  the  left, 
ftt  the  S.W.  corner  of  fke  citadel,  leads  to  the  so-called  Zion  Subttrb, 
Which  oc«5uirie8  the  rooky  plateau  to  the  S.  of  the  present  city- wall, 
and  contains  the  Burial  Plctee$  of  the  Latin«,  Armenians,  Greeljs, 
and  other  .Christians.  At  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  city-wall  the  road 
forks.  The  branch  in  a  straight  direction  leads  to  Bishop  Gohat's 
English  School  (PI.  B,  8,  9 ;  p.  21),  while  the  branch  to  the  left  leads 
between  the  burial-places  to  En-Nebi  BkM  (see  below). 

'  The  Zion  fiuburb  was  certainly  enclosed  by  the  wi^of  David  and 
Solomon,  but  its  traditionary  identification  with  the  Zion  of  David  is 
nevertheless  unwarranted  (comp.  p.  31).  Traces  of  the  earliest  wall  are 
visible  near  Bishop  Gobat*B  School.  To  the  K.  of  the  school  is  a  point 
Where  the  rock  has  evidently  been  artiScially  cut  away.  In  the  vicinity 
are  some  old  cisterns.  The  dining-room  of  the  school  stands  upon  a  cube 
of  rock  which  formerly  bore  a  tower.  The  rocky  escarpment  here  projects 
16  yds.  towards  the  W.,  and  in  the  angle  are  remains  of  a  square  trough 
and  mangers  cut  in  the  rock.  To  the  £.  the  escarpment  continues  towards 
the  I^otestant  Cemetery^  where  a  tower-platform  projects  on  the  ri^ht.  To 
the  N.E.  of  the  cemetery  are  the  remains  of  a  third  tower  j  also  d6  steps 
in  the  rock,  and  an  old  reservoir  for  water. 

The  large  congeries  of  buildings  known  as  En-^Kebi  D&ild 
(^Prophet  David*;  Pi.  E,  8)  contains  on  the  first  floor  the  so-called 
Cotnaculum^  or  Chamber  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  in  its  subterranean 
chambers  the  so-caUed  Tomb  of  David,  which  is  held  in  especial 
reverence  by  the  Muslims.  The  present  form  of  the  buildings  is 
due  mainly  to  the  Franciscans ,  who  established  themselves  *on 
Zion'  in  1333.  During  the  following  century,  however,  their  posses- 
sions were  much  circumscribed,  and  in  1547  they  were  wholly 
supplanted  by  the  Muslims,  who  are  still  in  possession  and  often 
refuse  admission  to  Christians  (fee  1-2  fr.).  The  gate  is  on  the  N. 
side.  The  Coenaculum  is  part  of  an  old  church,  the  pointed  vaulting 
of  which,  dating  from  the  14th  cent.,  rests  upon  two  columns  in  the 
middle,  and  on  half-pillars  with  quaint  capitals  built  into  the  walls. 
Under  the  centre  window  is  a  niche  for  prayer.  A  stone  in  the  N. 
wall  marks  the  Lord's  seat.  In  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  room  a  staircase 
descends  to  a  lower  room  (no  admission),  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
shown  the  place  where  the  table  (sufra)  of  the  Lord  is  said  to  have 
stood.  Visitors  are  also  refused  admission  to  the  tomb  of  David, 
but  a  modern  copy  of  his  sarcophagus  is  shown  in  an  upper  room 
reached  from  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Coenaculum. 

The  Church  of  the  Apostle*  on  JZion  (also  called  the  *Cburch  of  ?ion* 
and  ^Mother  of  Cburches^)  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  4th  cent.,  before  the 
erection  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
house  of  John  whose  surname  was  Mark  (Acta  xii,  12  et  seq.),  where  the 
earliest  Christians  assembled.  The  scene  of  the  Last  Supper  (llark  xiT«  15) 
and  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  also  laid  on  this  spot.  Th«( 
^column  of  scourging^  (see  pp.  72  &  41)  was  likewise  shown  here  in  the 
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6tli  century.  The  scene  of  the  Virgin's  death  was  als6  at  a  later  period 
(7th  cent.)  transferred  hither,  and  the  spot  has  been  at  times  identified 
with  the  scene  of  St.  Stephen's  martyrdom  (comp.  pp.  48,  73,  87).  About 
1130  the  Crusaders  built  here  a  new  Church  of  Zion^  or  of  St.  Mary^  consist- 
ing of  two  stories.  The  lower  had  three  apses,  an  altar  on  the  spot  where 
Mary  died,  and  another  on  the  spot  where  Jesus  appeared  *in  Galilee". 
The  washing  of  the  apostles'  feet  was  also  said  to  have  taken  place  here, 
while  the  upper  story  was  considered  the  scene  of  the  Last  Supper.  — 
The  Tomh  of  David  formed  one  of  the  holy  places  in  the  church  of  Zion 
80  far  back  as  the  Crusaders'  period,  and  it  is  possible  that  ancient  tombs 
still  exist  beneath  the  building.  As  David  and  his  descendants  were  buried 
in  Hhe  city  of  David'  (1  Kings  ii.  10,  etc.),  the  expression  was  once  thought 
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to  mean  Bethlehem,  and  their  tombs  were  accordingly  shown  near  that 
town  from  the  3rd  to  the  6th  century.  The  earliest  Christians,  however, 
who  were  doubtless  aware  of  the  site  of  David's  tomb,  appear  to  place  it 
in  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.  29),  where  by  that  time  Hyreanus  and  Herod  had 
robbed  the  tombs  of  all  their  precious  contents.  According  to  Kehemiah 
iii.  16  and  Ezekiel  xliii.  7,  we  are  justiHed  in  seeking  for  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  on  the  Temple  mount,  above  the  pool  of  Silcjam. 

The  plot  of  ground  of  the  Dormitio  Sanct^  MARiiE  (PI.  E,  8j 
dormitio  ss  'the  sleep  of  death'),  situated  to  the  N.  of  the  Nebi- 
D&(id,  was  presented  in  1898  by  the  Emperor  William  II.  to  the 
German  Catholic  Society  of  tbe  Holy  Land.  A  new  circular  Church 
of  Ihe  Dormitio,  with  a  crypt,  is  in  course  of  construction;  and  a 
Benedictine  convent  is  also  being  erected  to  the  S.  of  it. 

5* 
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The  way  to  the  Gate  of  Zion  leads  past  the  Armenian  Monastery 
of  Mount  Zion  (PI.  E,  8),  which,  aooording  to  the  legend,  is  on  the 
site  of  the  House  of  Caiaphas,  The  tombs  of  the  Armenian  patriarchs 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  quadrangle  should  he  noticed.  The  small  church 
is  decorated  with  paintings,  and  has  an  altar  containing  the  ^angel's 
stone',  with  which  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  said  to  have  been  closed. 
A  door  to  the  S.  leads  into  a  chamber  styled  the  prison  of  Christ,  from 
which  the  Arabs  call  the  building  Habs  el-Mesth.  The  spot  where  Peter 
denied  Christ,  and  the  court  where  the  cock  crew,  are  al^o  shown. 

The  tradition  as  regards  tbis  incident  has  undergone  alteration.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  (ca.  S33),  the  house  of  Caiaphas  stood  be- 
tween Siloam  and  Zion.  i.t.  to  the  E.  of  the  GoBnaculum.  Here  also  the 
^column  of  scourging'  was  shown,  its  site  being  transferred  later  (6th  cent.) 
to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  (p.  70).  In  the  12th  cent,  the  house  of 
Caiaphas  and  the  ^prison  of  Christ^  were  shown  at  the  Preetorium  (comp. 
p.  48),  which  tradition  placed  on  the  Mount  of  Zion.  The  grotto  where  Peter 
wept  after  denying  Christ  (Luke  xxii,  62),  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  mount, 
is  mentioned  in  the  12th  century.  A  church  stood  here  called  ^8t.  Peter 
in  Gallicantu\  The  ^angers  stone*  is  not  heard  of  till  the  14th  cent., 
since  which  period  it  has  been  differently  described  and  probably  renewed. 
Latterly  the  Assumptionist  Fathers  have  placed  the  site  of  the  house  of 
Caiaphas  in  their  'Garden  of  St.  Peter',  to  the  S.E.  of  En-Nebi  Dadd,  which 
agrees  better  with  the  opinion  of  the  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  (see  above). 

A  few  paces  to  the  N.  we  reach  the  Ckite  of  Zion  (Arab.  Bab 
en-Nebi  D&xid^  gate  of  the  prophet  David ;  PI.  E,  7,  8),  situated  in 
a  tower  of  the  town-waU.  According  to  the  inscription  it  was  built 
in  947  (1540-41).  A  stone  built  into  the  E.  side-wall  of  the  gateway 
bears  a  Latin  inscription  of  the  time  of  Trajan  and  originally  belonged 
to  a  monument  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Serapls.  From  the  top  of  the 
battlements  we  may  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  hills  beyond  Jordan. 

Through  the  Armenian  quarter  back  to  the  Jaffa  Gate,  see  p.  34. 

5.  Environs  of  Jemsalem. 
a.  The  Mount  of  Olives. 

The  Mount  of  Olive*  is  closely  connected  with  the  last  earthly  days  of 
Jesus  Christ.  In  full  view  of  the  Temple  on  the  hill  opposite  be  here 
announced  its  coming  destruction  to  his  disciples  (Mark  xiii.  1,  2).  It 
was  from  the  Ht.  of  Olives  that  he  rode  into  the  city  on  an  ass,  amid 
the  jubilation  of  the  people,  who  expected  him  to  restore  the  earthly 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  (Matt,  xxi;  Mark  xi;  Luke  xix*,  John  xii).  After 
the  Last  Supper  he  repaired  with  his  disciples  to  the  quiet  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  (p.  75),  and  there,  through  the  treachery  of  Judas,  he  waa 
arrested  in  the  course  of  the  night  (Matt.  xxvi.  86-66^  Mark  xiv.  48;  Luke 
xix.  29  and  xxii.  39;  John  xviii.  1).  The  tradition  that  the  Aaoension 
took  place  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives  is,  however,  at  variance  with  the  assertion 
of  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  50)  that  *he  led  them  out  as  far  as  Bethany\ 

The  ExcuasiON  may  be  made  either  on  foot  or  by  carriage  (fare  10-12  fr.  \ 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  Vs  hr.).  Drivers  who  wish  to  combine  this  excursion 
with  that  to  Gethsemane  and  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  (comp.  p.  75)  should 
order  the  carriage  to  meet  them  at  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  As  the  view 
of  the  vaQey  of  the  Jordan  it  finest  in  the  evening,  while  Jerusalem  is  beat 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  rising  sun,  the  hill  should  certainly  be  visited  twice. 

The  Mt.  of  Olives  (Mons  Oliveti^  Arab.  Jtbel  et-TUr),  or  Mt,  of 
Light^  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  runs  parallel  with  the  Temple  hiU| 
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"but  is  somewhat  higher.  It  consists  mainly  of  chalky  limestone.' 
The  Mt.  of  Olives,  in  its  broadest  sense,  includes  the  Mt  of  Offence 
(PI.  K,  8,  9;  p.  82J  to  the  S.,  and  to  the  N.  an  eminence  sometimes 
erroneously  designated  as  Scopus  (p.  76).  The  Mt.  of  Olives  proper  is 
divided  into  four  eminences  by  low  depressions.  The  highest  point, 
to  the  N.  (*Viri  Galilaei',  p.  76),  ia  2732  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
The  slopes  are  cultivated,  but  the  vegetation  is  not  luxuriant.  The 
principal  trees  are  the  olive,  fig,  and  carob,  and  here  and  there  are 
a  few  apricot,  terebinth,  and  hawthorn  trees.  The  paths  are  stony, 
and  the  afternoon  sun  very  hot. 

Pedestrians  start  at  St.  Stephen's  Oate  (PI.  H,  I,  3 ;  p.  48),  out- 
side which  the  way  to  the  lower  valley  of  the  Kidron  (comp.  p.  80) 
diverges  to  the  right,  while  the  Mt.  of  Olives  route  keeps  straight 
on.  Above,  to  the  left,  lies  the  pond  named  Birket  Sitti  Maryam 
(PI.  I,  3),  Birket  el-Asbdt  (*Dragon  PooP),  or  Cistern  of  Hezekiah,  for 
which  last,  however,  there  is  no  authority.  The  pond,  which  is 
doubtless  of  mediaeval  construction,  is  32  yds.  long,  25  yds.  wide, 
and  13  ft.  deep ;  in  the  corners  are  remains  of  stairs,  and  in  the  S.W. 
corner  is  a  niche  where  the  water  is  drawn  off  into  a  channel  for  the 
supply  of  the  Bath  of  Our  Lady  Mary  (Hammdm  Sitti  Maryam), 

The  road  now  descends,  passing  a  rock  where  the  stoning  of 
St.  Stephen  is  said  to  have  taken  place  (comp.  pp.  48,  71,  87),  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  which  we  cross  by  the  Vpjmr  Bridge  (PI.  I,  3). 

To  the  left  of  the  road,  beyond  the  bridge,  is  the  church  of  the 
Tomb  of  the  Virgin  (KenUet  Sitti  Maryam;  PI.  K,  3),  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  she  was  interred  by  the  apostles,  and  where  she 
lay  until  her  ^assumption'.  A  church  was  erected  here  as  early  as 
the  6th  cent,  but  was  repeatedly  destroyed.  Its  present  form  is  due 
to  Milicent  (d.  1161),  daughter  of  King  Baldwin  II.  of  Jerusalem. 
The  chapel  now  belongs  to  the  Greeks,  the  Latins  having  a  slight 
share  in  the  proprietorahip. 

A  flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  space  in  front  of  the  church ;  to 
the  right  is  the  passage  leading  to  the  Cavern  of  the  Agony  (p.  74). 
The  only  part  of  the  church  above  ground  is  the  Porch.  The. arches 
of  the  portal  rest  on  four  marble  columns.  A  handsome  Staircase  of 
47  marble  steps  descends  immediately  within  the  portal,  passing  a' 
walled-up  door  (perhaps  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  of  Milicent)  and 
two  side-chapels.  That  on  the  right  (PI.  1)  contains  two  altars  and 
the  tombs  of  Joachim  and  Anne,  the  parents  of  the  Virgin.  The 
transference  of  these  tombs  hither  from  the  church  of  St.  Anne  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  15th  cent.,  but  the  traditions  regarding 
them  have  since  been  frequently  varied  (comp.  pp.  48, 49).  The  chapel 
to  the  left  (PI.  2)  contains  an  altar  over  the  alleged  tomb  of  Joseph. 
The  flight  of  steps  ends  at  the  Church,  which  lies  35  ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  porch  and  is  31  yds.  long,  from  E.  to  W.,  and  61/2  yds. 
wide.  The  E.  vdng,  which  is  much  longer  than  the  W.,  has  a  win- 
dow above.   In  the  centre  of  this  wing  is  the  so-called  Sarcophagus 
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of  Mary  (PL  3),  a  lofty  sarcophagus  in  a  small  square  chapel,  re- 
sembling that  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  probably, 
like  that,  covering  a  rock-tomb.  On  the  E.  side  is  the  altar  of  the 
Greeks  (PI.  4),  on  the  N.  that  of  the  Armenians  (PL  5).  To  the  S.  of 
the  tomb  is  a  prayer-recess  of  the  Muslims  (PI.  6),  who  for  a  time 
had  a  joint  right  to  the  sanctuary.  'Omar  himself  is  said  once  to  have 
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prayed  here,  in  ^Jezmdntyek'  (Gethsemane).  Opposite  the  stairs,  to 
the  N.,  are  vaults  of  little  importance  (PI.  7).  The  W.  wing  con- 
tains an  altar  of  the  Abyssinians  (PL  8),  in  front  of  which  is  a 
cistern  (PI.  9)  with  fairly  good  water,  considered  by  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians  to  be  a  specific  against  various  diseases. 

On  our  return  to  the  upper  fore -court  we  follow  the  passage 
(PL  c)  mentioned  at  p.  73,  which  finally  makes  a  descent  of  six  steps 
and  leads  us  into  the  so-called  Cavern  of  the  Agony  (*  Antrum  Agonise'; 
PL  10),  where  the  sweat  of  Jesus  *was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood 
falling  down  to  the  ground'  (Luke  xxii.  44).  The  cavern  is  about 
18  yds.  long,  9^/2  yds.  broad,  and  12  ft.  high,  and  is  lighted  by  a  small 
opening  above.  This  is  a  genuine  grotto  in  the  solid  rock,  although 
whitewashed  at  places.  The  ceiling  still  bears  traces  of  old  frescoes, 
particularly  towards  the  E.,  and  is  borne  partly  by  natural  pillars,  and 
partly  by  masonry.  The  cavern,  which  now  belongs  to  the  Franciscans, 
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contains  three  altars  and  several  broad  stone  benches.  In  the  middle 
a^es  it  was  believed  to  be  the  spot  where  Jesus  was  taken  captive. 

A  few  paces  from  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  towards  the  S. ,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  is  situated 
the  Oarden  of  Oethsemane  (PL  K,  4),  a  word  signifying  ^oil-press'. 
The  garden,  which  is  still  a  qniet  and  secluded  spot,  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  and  forms  an  iri^gular  square,  with  a  diameter  of  70  paces. 
It  belongs  to  the  Franciscans.  The  earliest  account  of  the  place  which 
we  possess  dates  from  the  4th  cent.;  and  in  this  case  tradition  tallies 
with  the  Bible  narrative.  At  one  time  it  contained  several  churches. 
The  entrance  is  from  theE.  side,  i.e.  the  side  next  the  Mt.  of  Olives. 
A  rock  immediately  to  the  E.  of  this  door  marks  the  spot  where 
Peter,  James,  and  John  slept  (Mark  xiv.  32  et  seq.).  Some  ten  or 
twelve  paces  to  the  8.  of  this  spot,  the  fragment  of  a  column  in  the 
wall  indicates  the  traditional  place  where  Judas  betrayed  Jesus  with 
a  kiss.  The  garden  contains  eight  venerable  olive-trees,  which  are 
said  to  date  from  the  time  of  Christ;  their  trunks  have  split  with 
age  and  are  shored  up  with  stones.  The  monk  who  keeps  the  garden 
presents  the  visitor  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  as  a  memento  of  the 
place ;  the  visitor  should  offer  him  1  fr.  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
garden.  The  olive-oil  yielded  by  the  trees  of  the  garden  is  sold  at 
a  high  price,  and  rosaries  are  made  from  the  olive-stones. 

The  road  to  Jericho  (see  p.  125)  leads  towards  the  8.  from  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane.  The  road  to  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  (see  p.  80)  diverges 
to  the  right  a  little  farther  on. 

Three  routes  lead  from  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  to  the  (1/4  hr*) 
top  of  the  Mt,  of  Olives,  one  of  which  starts  from  the  S.E.  and 
another  from  the  N.E.  corner,  the  latter  soon  again  dividing.  At 
this  point,  about  thirty  paces  from  the  garden,  there  is  situated,  on 
the  right^  a  light-grey  rock,  which  has  been  pointed  out  since  the 
14th  cent,  as  the  place  where  the  Virgin  on  her  assumption  dropped 
her  girdle  into  the  hands  of  St.  Thomas.  Close  by  is  a  small  Russian 
hospice.  Several  Christian  graves  were  discovered  here,  one  of  which 
yielded  some  silver  coins  of  King  Baldwin.  —  The  steep  path  diverg- 
ing to  the  right  leads  direct  to  the  village  of  Kafr  et-T<ir  (p.  76).  To 
the  right,  above  this  path,  is  a  separate  Gethsemane  Garden  belonging 
to  the  Greeks ;  the  CJiurch  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  (PI.  K,  4),  surmounted 
by  seven  bulbous  denies  and  adorned  in  the  interior  with  paintings, 
was  built  in  1888  at  the  expense  of  Emperor  Alexander  III.  About 
halfway  up,  a  ruin  on  the  left  has  been  shown  since  the  14th  cent, 
as  the  spot  where  'when  he  was  come  near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and 
wept  over  it'  (Luke  xix.  41).  The  spot  commands  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  city.  Even  the  Muslims  once  regarded  the  scene  of  the  Weeping 
of  Christ  as  holy,  and  a  mosque  stood  here  in  the  17th  century. 

The  Cabbiaoe  Road  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  quits  the  Jaffa 
road  (p.  68)  at  the  Lloyd  Hotel,  skirts  the  Outside  of  the  N.  city- 
wall  (p.  6^  to  the  Damascus  Gate  (PL  E,  3;  p.  85),  and  then  leads 
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to  the  N,,  passing  the  Dominican  monastery  fp.  87),  the  house  of 
the  English  bishop  (Tombs  of  the  Kings ;  p.  87),  the  House  of  the 
American  Colony  of  Spaffordites,  and  the  Weli  Sheikh  Jerrdh,  It 
crosses  the  flat  upper  part  of  the  Kidron  Valley,  here  named  the 
Wddi  d^Joz  (VaUey  of  Nuts),  with  the  Jewish  Colonies  to  the  left, 
while  to  the  right,  in  the  valley,  are  some  rock-tombs,  including 
.the  'Grave  of  Simon  the  Just',  a  Jewish  place  of  pilgrimage.  The 
road  Uien  ascends  in  a  wide  curve  to  the  top  of  the  Scopus  (Arabic 
Meihdrif),  where  Titus  and  his  legions  encamped  during  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  This  point  affords  the  best  idea  of  the  rocky  ridge 
.upon  which  the  city  lies.  The  N.  city  wall  makes  the  impression  of 
a  mediaeval  fortress.  The  road  to  Nabulus  (p.  211)  diverges  here  to 
.the  left,  while  that  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  makes  a  sweep  to  the 
S.E,,  passing  the  conspicuous  country-house  of  Sir  John  Gray  Hill, 
and  ascends  towards  the  S.  to  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

The  N.  summit  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives  proper  (p.  73)  is  called 
Viri  GalilsBx  (Arab.  Karem  es-Sayydd^  Hhe  vineyard  of  the  hunter'). 
The  first  name  it  owes  to  a  tradition,  which  arose  in  the  13th  cent., 
that  the  *men  of  Galilee'  were  addressed  here,  on  the  spot  marked 
by  two  broken  columns,  by  the  two  men  in  white  apparel  after  the 
Ascension  (Acts  i.  11).  The  passage  Matth.  xxvi.  32  was  also 
interpreted  to  mean  that  Christ  had  appeared  here  'in  Galilee'.  The 
greater  part  of  the  area  now  belongs  to  the  Greeks,  who  have  erected, 
a  chapel,  a  small  episcopal  residence,  and  other  buildings. 

Towards  the  S.  traces  of  a  Christian  Burial  Ground  (remains  of  the  wall, 
fragments  of  columns,  mosaie  pavemoBt  with  15  graves  beneath  it)  were  dis- 
covered. Under  the  present  E.  wall  of  the  area  an  extensive  burial-place, 
consisting  of  Jewish  and  Christian  Rock  Tombs  (possibly  the  Peristereon  or 
Josephus),  was  found.   The  antiquities  are  preserved  in  the  bishop's  house. 

The  road  ends  at  the  village  of  Kafr  et-TUr,  a  group  of  poor 
stone  cottages  on  the  W.  side  of  the  two  central  summits. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  E.  to  the  Bussian  Buildings.  In  the 
garden,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  is  a  handsome  Churchy 
erected  after  the  design  of  the  old  church,  the  remains  of  which  were 
found  here.  A  stone  iniront  marks  the  scene  of  the  Ascension  accord- 
ing to  the  believers  of  the  Greek  Church.  Behind  is  the  six-storied 
Belvedere  Towery  from  the  platform  of  which  (214  steps)  we  have  a 
magnificent  ♦View,  especially  of  Jerusalem  and  its  environs. 

Beyond  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  extends  the  spacious  plateau 
of  the  Haram  esh-Sherif,  where  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the  Akfa 
Mosque  present  a  particularly  imposing  sight.  The  hollow  of  the 
Tyropoeon  (p.  30)  is  plainly  distinguishable  between  the  Temple  hill 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  To  the  left  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  more  distant  Latin  Patriarchate  rises  the 
tower  of  the  new  Protestant  Church  of  the  Redeemer  (p.  46).  Farther 
to  the  right,  in  the  distance,  is  the  large  Russian  building  in  the  W, 
suburb.  —  Towards  the  N.  is  seen  the  upper  course  of  the  valley  of 
the  Kidron,  decked  with  rich  verdure  in  spring,  beyond  which  rises 
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he  Scopus.  —  The  view  towards  the  E.  is  striking.  The  clearness 
•f  the  atmosphere  is  so  deceptive  that  the  blue  waters  of  the  Dead 
^  seem  quite  near  our  eye,  though  really  15^2^*  distant  and  no  less 
Jian  3900  ft.  below  our  present  standpoint.  The  blue  heights  which 
dse  beyond  the  deep  chasm  are  the  mountains  of  Moab  (pp.  xlyiii, 
ilix).  To  the  extreme  S.  of  the  range,  a  small  eminence  crowned  by 
the  village  of  El-Kerak  (p.  149)  is  visible  in  clear  weather.  On  the  E. 
piargin  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  seen  two  wide  openings ;  that  to  the  S. 
is  the  valley  of  the  river  Arnon  (M6jib),  and  that  to  the  N.  the 
valley  of  the  Zer^&  Ma'in.  Farther  to  the  N.  rises  the  Jebel  Jil'ad 
(Gilead).  Nearer  to  us  lies  the  valley  of  Jordan  (el-Gh6r),  the  course 
of  the  river  being  indicate  by  a  green  line  on  a  whitish  ground.  — 
Towards  the  S.E.  we  see  the  road  to  Jericho;  to  the  left  some  of  the 
houses  of  Bethany;  high  up,  beyond  Bethany,  the  village  of  Abu 
Dis;  farther  to  the  left,  the  Chapel  of  the  Meeting  (p.  126);  below, 
In  the  foreground,  the  chapel  of  Bethphage  (p.  79).  Quite  near  us 
rises  the  ^Mountain  of  Offence',  beyond  the  Kidron  that  of  ^Evil 
Oounsel',  and  farther  distant,  to  the  S.,  is  the  summit  of  the  'Frank 
Mountain',  or  Jebel  el-Fureidis,  with  the  heights  of  Bethlehem  and 
Tekoah.  To  the  S.W.,  on  the  fringe  of  hills  which  bounds  the  plain 
of  Rephaim  on  the  S. ,  lies  the  monastery  of  M&r  Elyl^s,  past  which 
winds  the  road  to  Bethlehem.  This  town  itself  is  concealed  from 
view,  but  several  villages  are  distinctly  visible. 

Eastwarda,  behind  the  chareh,  is  the  Hov*e  of  the  ArcMmandrite.  In 
building  this  house,  some  interesting  mosaics  were  found,  which  are  now 
preserved  in  one  of  the  rooms ;  heneath  this  room  is  a  sepulchral  chamber. 
There  are  similar  mosaics  in  thfe  vaulted  chambers  and  tomb  discovered 
to  the  S.  of  the  house.  The  mosaics  contain  Armenian  inscriptions  of  the 
9th  and  10th  centuries :  all  of  them  are  relics  of  an  Armenian  monastery. 

The  Cliapel  of  the  Ascension,  on  a  site  long  accepted  by  Occidental 
tradition  but  dating  in  its  present  form  only  from  1834-36,  lies  in 


a.  Entrance. 

b.  Paved  Path. 

i.  Chapel  of  the  Ascension. 

2.  Prayer  Becess  of  the  Ar- 

menians. 

3.  Recess  of  the  Copts. 

4.  Recess  of  the  Syrians. 

5.  Recess  of  the  Greeks. 

6.  Remains  of  Columns. 

7.  Cisterns. 


the  village  itself,  adjoining  a  Dervish  monastery,  which  was  originally 
an  Augustine  abbey.  The  scene  of  the  Ascension  was  located  on  the 
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Mt.  of  OliTes  as  early  as  315.  Gonstantine  erected  a  roofless  basiUea 
over  the  spot.  About  the  year  600  many  monasteries  stood  on  the 
mount.  In  the  7th  cent,  there  was  a  small  round  church  here,  which, 
had  been  built  by  Modestus,  but  was  destroyed  in  the  11th  century. 
A  church  mentioned  in  1130  was  also  destroyed.  The  chapel  now 
belongs  to  the  Muslims,  who  also  consider  this  a  sacred  spot,  but 
Christians  are  permitted  to  celebrate  mass  in  it  on  certain  days.  A 
handsome  portal  (PI.  a)  admits  us  to  a  court,  in  the  centre  of  which 
rises  the  chapel  of  irregular  octagonal  shape,  21  feet  in  diameter, 
over  which  rises  a  cylindrical  drum  with  a  dome.  The  chapel  has 
been  rebuilt  according  to  the  original  model,  but  the  pointed  arches 
over  the  corner-pilasters  were  formerly'bpen  instead  of  built  up. 
The  capitals  and  bases  of  the  columns  are  of  white  marble  and  have 
probably  been  brought  from  older  buildings.  In  an  oblong  marble 
enclosure  is  shown  the  impression  of  the  right  foot  of  Christ,  turned 
southwards.  Since  the  time  of  the  Frankish  domination  this  foot- 
print has  been  so  variously  described,  that  it  must  have  been  fre- 
quently renewed  since  then. 

In  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  monastery  of  the  dervishes  is  a  door 
leading  to  the  Fau«  of  St  Felagia  (Arab.  Bdhibet  Bint  Hasan'),  The 
door  opens  into  an  anteroom,  whence  twelve  steps  descend  to  a  tomb- 
chamber,  now  a  Muslim  place  of  prayer,  and  generally  closed. 

The  Jews  place  here  the  tomb  of  the  prophetess  Huldah  (2  Kings 
xzii.  14),  and  the  Christians  the  dwelling  of  St.  Pelagia  of  jkntioch,  who 
did  penance  here  for  her  sins  in  the  5th  cent.,  and  wrought  miracles  even 
after  her  death.  The  tradition  as  to  Pelagia  dates  from  the  Crusaders'*  period. 

To  the  S.  of  the  village  of  Kafr  eJ-T<ir,  beyond  the  divergence  of 
the  routes  to  Bethany  (see  p.  79)  on  the  left,  and  Gethsemane  (see 
p.  75)  on  the  right,  lie  the  Latin  Buildings,  consisting  of  a  Car^ 
melite  Nunnery,  the  Church  of  the  Creed,  and  the  Church  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  low-lying  Church  of  the  Creed  is  so  situated  that  the  roof 
forms  a  terrace  only  slightly  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Of  the  pointed  arches  at  the  sides,  only  two  at  the  N.  end  are  still 
preserved.  According  to  the  account  of  Eusebius,  the  Empress  Helena 
erected  a  church  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  *over  the  grotto  in  which 
Jesus  initiated  his  disciples  into  the  secrets  of  his  doctrines'.  In  the 
16th  cent  a  *Church  of  St.  Mark'  stood  here.  According  to  mediaeval 
tradition,  it  was  here  that  the  apostles  drew  up  the  Creed.  The  Church 
of  the  Paternoster,  or  Lord's  Prayer,  to  the  E.  of  the  Church  of  the 
Creed,  was  originally  erected,  in  consequence  of  a  sermon  by  Peter 
the  Hermit,  on  the  spot  where,  according  to  mediseval  tradition,  Christ 
taught  his  disciples  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  present  building  was 
erected  in  1898  at  the  cost  of  the  Princess  Latour  d'Auvergne.  In 
the  vestibule  are  a  leaden  sarcophagus,  many  fragments  of  marble,  and 
other  antiquities  found  in  the  course  of  building.  To  the  W.  is  the  HaU 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  the  passage  round  tiie  handsome  court  are 
tablets  inscribed  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  32  different  languages. 
On  the  S.  side  is  the  tomb  of  the  princess,  with  a  Ufesize  marble  effigy. 
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The  load  leads  ou  to  the  S.W.  to  the  so-called  Tombs  of  the 
Prophets,  a  series  of  old  lock-tomhs  which  are  greatly  levered  hy 
the  Jews  and  now  belong  to  the  Russians.  No  charge  is  made  for 
admission,  but 
the  custodian 
expects  a  gratu- 
ity of  50  cen- 
times. Oandles 
are  necessary. 
The  arrange- 
ment of  the 
tombs  is  shown 
on  the  adjoin- 
ing groimd- 
plan.  The  pas- 
sages are  partly 
fiUed  up,  and 
the  wall  of  the 

outermost 
contains  several 

shaft-tombs 
(p.  xdv).     To 
the  S.W.,  at  a 

somewhat 
higher  level,  is 
a  side-chamber 
(PL  2)  contain- 
ing Ave  tombs ; 
another  side- 
chamber  (H.  3) 
has  been   left 

unfinished. 
Greek  inscrip- 
tions found  here  make  it  highly  probable  that  this  was  a  burial-place 
of  the  4-6th  century,  while  the  central  rotunda  may  have  been  a 
cistern.   PI.  1  shows  the  opening  in  the  ceiling. 

On  the  road  to  Bethany  (comp.  p.  78),  about  ]lt  M.  to  the  £.  of  the 
Latin  Buildings,  are  the  remains  of  a  ehapel  of  the  Crusaders  discovered  in 
1880.  The  Franciscans  have  built  a  new  chapel  here.  The  remains  of 
frescoes  and  inscriptions  found  here  show  that  the  Crusaders  regarded  this 
as  the  site  of  B^thphage^  where  the  disciples  found  the  ass  on  which  Jesus 
rode  into  Jerusalem  (Matth.  xzi.  1:  Hark  zi.  1;  Luke  xix.  29).  This  identi- 
fication is,  however,  very  doubtful,  and  it  would  seem  likely  that  the  vil- 
lage lay  much  farther  to  the  E.  —  It  is  a  walk  of  20  min.  to  reach  BHhanv 
(p.  136)  from  the  chapel. 

b.  The  Valley  of  the  Kidron  and  the  Valley  of  Einnom. 

The  valleys  enclosing  Jerusalem  on  the  E.,  8.,  and  W.  are  wide  and 
•hAllow  in  their  upper  pacts,  but  contract  and  fall  off  rapidly  toward  the  S. 
The  Vallty  of  the  Kidron  or  Kedron^  now  caUed  Wddi  SUH  Margam^  or  'Valley 
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of  St.  Mary",  to  the  E.  of  the  city,  contained  water  in  winter  during  the  time 
of  Christ,  but  is  now  entirely  dry  (comp.  p.  80).  At  Gethaemane  its  floor 
is  150  ft.  below  the  Haram,  but  at  JoVs  Well  (p.  83)  it  is  200  ft  lower. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  Temple  Hill,  this  vailey  was  regarded  as  un- 
clean. The  name  of  *  Valley  of  Jehoshaphaf  is  of  early  origin,  having  been 
already  applied  to  this  valley  by  the  venerable  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  (ca.  333), 
but  the  tradition  that  this  gorge  will  be  the  scene  of  the  Last  Judgment 
(p.  62),  founded  on  a  misinterpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Joel 
(iii.  2),  is  probably  of  pre-Christian  origin.  The  Muslims,  who  have  also 
adopted  this  tradition,  accordingly  bury  their  dead  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Haram  esh-Sherif,  while  the  Jews  have  their  cemetery  on  the  W.  aide 
of  the  Mt.  of  Olives  (comp.  p.  62).  —  The  name  of  Valkv  «/  Sinmom  is 
attached  to  the  valley  to  the  S.  and  W.  (Arabic  Wddi  er-Babdbi)i  especially 
to  its  lower  part.  The  Hebrew  name  is  Oi  Ben  Hitmom^  Hhe  valley  of  Ben 
Hinnom''  (Josh.  xv.  8).  In  this  neighbourhood  lay  TcpM,  the  *place  of  fire', 
where  the  Israelites  sometimes  sacrificed  children  to  Moloch  (Jer.  vii.  31; 
2  Kings  zxiii.  10).  Even  at  a  later  period  the  valley  was  an  olject  of  de- 
testation to  the  Jews,  whence  the  word  Oehennoy  used  in  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment, a  contraction  of  Qehinnom,  came  to  signify  hell  among  both  the  Jews 
and  the  Mohammedans.  The  name  *y alley  of  Fire\  at  present  applied  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Eidron  (  Wddi  en-Ndr)^  may  perhaps  have 
some  connection  with  these  ancient  idolatrous  rites. 

The  excursion  may  be  made  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback. 

Just  outside  the  Qatt  of  8U  Stephen  (PI.  H,  1, 3;  p.  48)  we  foUow 
a  load  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  route  to  the  Mount  of  OUyes 
(p.  73).  This  leads  us  past  the  Muslim  graves  below  the  E.  wall  of 
the.  Haram  (Golden  Gate,  p.  67)  to  the  S.E.  comer,  where  we  take 
the  road  to  the  left  and  proceed  across  the  Lower  Kidron  Bridge 
(PI.  I,  5)  to  the  Tomb  of  Absalom. 

Those  who  combine  this  excursion  with  the  visit  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives  diverge  to  the  right  from  the  Jericho  road  (PI.  K,  4 ;  p.  75) 
to  the  S.  of  Gethsemane.  The  whole  slope  above  this  road  is  covered 
with  Jewish  graves.  The  first  tomb  we  come  to  on  this  route,  to  the 
left  of  the  road,  is  the  so-called  — 

Tomb  of  Absalom  (Arab.  TaniHr  Fir'aun,  *cap  of  Pharaoh*;  PI.  I, 
K,  6).  The  lower  part  of  this  strange-looking  monument  consists  of 
a  large  cube,  19i/2  ft.  square  and  21  ft. 
high,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Above 
this  rises  a  square  superstructure  of 
large  stones,  terminating  in  a  low  spire 
which  widens  a  little  at  the  top  like  an 
opening  flower.  The  whole  monument 
rises  to  a  height  of  48  ft.  above  the  sur- 
rounding rubbish.  The  rock-cube  is  first 
mentioned  in  333  A.D.,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  16th  cent  that  its  connection 
with  Absalom  (based  on  2  Sam.  xvill.  18) 
became  exclusive  of  all  other  attri- 
^  buttons.   The  prominent  Ionic  capitals 

of  the  half-eolumns  and  comer^piluters, 
the  frieze,  and  the  Doric  architrave  point  to  the  Gr«co-Roman  period 
as  the  date  of  its  construction.  The  tomb-chambers  in  the  interior,  now 
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aft^^P^'-- 


filled  with  rubbish,  may  be  possibly  of  earlier  origin,  but  iii  this  case 
the  decorations,  with  their  grotesque  mixture  of  Greek  and  Egyptian 
Btyles,  were  presumably  added  at  a  much  later  time.  In  memory  of 
Absalom^s  disobedience,  it  used  to  be  customary  with  the  Jews  to 
pelt  this  monument  with  stones.  The  proper  entrance  to  the  structure 
is  imbedded  in  rubbish. 

On  the  Plan  at  p.  80  the  Tomb  of  Absalom  Is  marked  with  A.  The 
flo-called  Tomb  of  Johoshaphat,  to  the  E.  of  it,  is  entirely  choked  with 
rubbish.  The  main  chamber  (PI.  1)  shows  traces  of  a  coat  of  mortar  and 
of  frescoes,  which  suggest  that  it  was  once  used  as  a  Christian  chapel.  It 
may  possibly  be  the  chapel  which  enclosed  the  tomb  of  St.  James  in  the 
time  of  the  Franks. 

A  little  farther  to  the  S.,  on  the  edge  of  the  rock,  is  the  shaft- 
like entrance  to  the  Orotto  of  8t.  James  (PL  I,  K,  5),  a  rock-tomb 
probably  also  dating  from  the  Graco- Roman  period,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  of  the^Gth  cent,  St.  James  is  said  to  have  lain 
concealed  without  food 
from  the  taking  of  Jesus 
until  the  Resurrection. 
The  tradition  that  this 
grotto  is  his  tomb  is  not 
earlier  than  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  vestibule  of 
the  tomb  (PI.  1)  is  open 
towards  the  valley  (W.) 
for  a  space  of  16  ft.  The 
front  part  of  the  ceiling 
is  borne  by  two  Doric 
columns  7  ft.  in  height 

(Pi.  a),  adjoining  which  are  two  side-pillars  incorporated  with  the 
lock.  Above  these  runs  a  Doric  frieze  with  triglyphs;  over  the 
cornice  is  a  Hebrew  inscription.  Through  a  second  ante-chamber 
(PL  2),  we  enter  a  chamber  (PL  3)  with  three  shaft-tombs;  beyond 
which  we  ascend  by  several  steps  to  a  small  chamber  to  the  N.E. 
(PL  4).  To  the  N.  of  No.  2  is  a  chamber  (PL  5)  containing  three 
shaft- tombs,  and  to  the  S.  of  it  is  a  passage  (PL  6)  with  a  shelf  of 
rock,  to  which  steps  ascend;  above  the  shelf  are  four  shaft- tombs. 
—  From  the  vestibule  of  the  Grotto  of  St.  James  a  passage  (PL  7) 
leads  southwards  to  the  Pyramid  of  Zacharias  (PL  I,  E,  5),  erected 
according  to  the  Christians  in  memory  of  the  Zacharias  mentioned 
by  St.  Matthew  (xxiii.  35),  but  according  to  the  Jews  in  memory  of 
the  Zechariah  of  2  Chron.  xxiv.20.  This  monument,  which  is  29  Va  ft. 
high  and  16^2  ^t»  square,  is  entirely  hewn  in  the  rock.  On  the  S.  side 
are  still  seen  the  holes  which  probably  supported  the  scaffolding 
of  the  masons.  Between  the  square  comer-pillars  are  placed  half- 
columns  with  Ionic  capitals,  which  again  seem  to  point  to  the  Graco- 
Roman  period.  Above  runs  a  bare  cornice,  over  which  rises  a  bluntoi' 
pyramid. 
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A  little  farther  to  the  S.  we  reach  the  village  of  Siloah  (Arab. 
Kafr  Siiwdn;  PL  H,1, 7-9),  the  houses  of  which  cling  to  the  steep 
hillside.  Many  ancient  rock-tombs  here  are  used  either  as  dwellings 
or  as  stables.  At  the  entrance  to  the  village  there  is  another  mono- 
lith, known  as  the  'Tomb  of  Pharaoh' s  Daughter' j  over  the  entrance 
are  the  remains  of  an  inscription  in  ancient  Hebrew  letters.  This 
monolith  dates  from  a  period  before  the  Exodus;  the  eoniice  with 
hollow  moulding  is  evidence  of  Egyptian  inflttence.  In  the  loww 
part  of  the  cliff  is  a  series  of  entrances  to  tombs,  ^ome  of  them 
artistically  hewn.  The  inhabitants  of  Silwan,  who  are  all  Muslims, 
are  notorious  for  their  thievish  propensities.  They  live  chiefly  by 
farming  and  cattle-breeding,  and  some  of  them  bring  water  from  the 
Siloah  or  Job's  well  on  the  backs  of  donkeys  into  the  town  for  sale. 
To  the  S.  of  Siloah  lies  the  Leper  Hospital  of  the  Turkish  Qovernment, 
managed  by  the  Soeurs  de  Charity  (comp,  p.  69).  —  From  the  village 
we  may  ascend  in  7-8  min.  to  the  top  of  the  Jehel  Bain  el-Hawd,  or 
Mountain  of  Offence  (Pi.  K,  8,  9),  considered  part  of  the  Mount  of 
OUves  group  (comp.  pp.  72,  73).  Its  name  {^Mons  Offenaionis,  Mons 
Scandali^  is  derived  from  2  Kings  xxiii.  13,  as  the  Vulgate,  righUy 
or  wrongly,  localized  here  the  scene  of  Solomon'^  idolatrous  practices. 
On  the  summit  is  a  Benedictine  convent  with  a  seminary  of  the 
United  Syrians.  The  view,  which  Includes  the  Wddi  Katt^n  on  the 
E.,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Kidron  on  the  W,  and  S.,  is  very  inferior 
to  that  from  the  Mt.  of  Olives. 

From  the  N.  part  of  the  village  of  Siloah  a  road  descends  to  the 
W.  to  the  neighbouring  (6  min.)  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  (PI.  H,  7), 
Arab.  *Ain  Sitti  Maryam,  or  *Ain  Vmm  ed-Derej  (fountain  of  steps). 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  legend  of  the  14th  cent,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Virgin  once  drew  water  or  washed  the  swaddling -dothes 
of  her  Son  here.  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  fepring  of  Qihon, 
where  the  faithful  followers  of  David  anointed  Soidmon  as  King 
(1  Kings  i.  88).  We  descend  by  sixteen  steps  through  a  vault  to  a 
level  space,  and  by  fourteen  steps  more  to  the  water.  The  basin  is 
1172  ft-  long  and  5  ft.  wide,  and  the  bottom  is  covered  with  small 
stones.  The  spring  is  intermittent.  In  the  rainy  winter  season  the 
water  flows  from  three  to  five  times  daily,  in  summer  twice,  and  in 
autumn  once  only.  This  Is  accounted  for  as  follows.  In  the  interior 
of  the  rock  there  is  a  natural  leservoir,  in  which  the  water  collects, 
This  reservoir  is  connected  with  the  basin  by  a  syphon^shaped 
passage,  which,  acting  by  a  natural  law,  empties  the  reservoir  into 
the  basin  whenever  the  water  in  the  former  reaches  the  higher 
level  of  the  syphon-llke  Outlet. 

Efforts  were  made  at  a  very  early  period  to  make  the  waters  of  this 
apring  available  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Perhaps  the  earliest  of 
these  is  the  canal,  discovered  by  Schick  in  1891  and  not  yet  fully  ex- 
cavated, which  conveyed  the  water  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the 
Pool  of  Siloam  (p.  83).  This  channel  is  perhaps  referred  to  tn  the  phrace 
of  Isaiah  (viii.  6),  Mhe  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly\    As  this  chaasel 
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would  be  of  little  u^e  in  time  of  war,  a  subterranean  passage  was 
constructed  (probably  also  under  one  of  the  early  kings)  from  within  the 
walls  to  a  perpendicular  shaft  above  the  spring.  An  attempt  to  deprive 
enemies  of  the  water  was  made  foy  the  construction  of  the  subterranean 
Siloah  Canah  which  is  very  probably  a  work  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx.  20). 
This  channel  is  of  very  rude  construction  and  now  at  places  very  low  and 
narrow.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  not  straight,  but  has  several  windings, 
And  there  are  a  number  of  small  ctd»  de  boo  in  its  course,  apparently 
showing  that  the  unskilled  workmen  had  frequently  lost  the  right  direction. 
The  distance  in  a  straight  line  is  366  yds.,  but  by  the  rocky  channel 
588  yds.  The  vertical  shafts  are  also  interesting.  As  the  water  frequently 
fills  the  passage  quite  unexpectedly,  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  pass 
through  it.  —  In  1880  the  oldest  Hebrew  inscription  we  possess  (now  in 
Constantinople)  was  found  at  the  mouth  of  this  channel  in  the  rock.  It 
contains  a  brief  account  of  l^e  construction  of  this  channel,  1200  ells  long, 
and,  among  other  details,  mentions  that  the  workmen  began  Uxe  boring 
from  both  ends.  In  consequence  of  this  moat  important  discovery,  the 
channel  was  again  examined,  and  the  spot  was  found  where  the  hoes  of 
the  diggers  met. 

The  Pool  Of  Siloftm  or  Siloah  (Arab.  'Ain  Silwctn;  Fl.  G,  H,  9) 
lies  a  little  farther  down  the  valley ,  near  the  mouth  of  the  above- 
mentioned  channel,  and  was  in  antiqnlty  enclosed  within  the  city- 
wall  (Well  Gate,  see  p.  31).  It  is  52  ft.  long  and  19  ft.  wide. 
Excavations  have  here  revealed  a  bath-house  and  the  remains  of  a 
basilica,  while  close  by,  to  the  N.W.,  have  been  discovered  parts  of 
the  old  wall,  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  a  paved  street,  etc. 
The  bath  is,  perhaps,  of  the  Herodian  period  j  the  basilica,  which  is 
first  mentioned  in  570  A.D.,  commemorated  the  healing  of  the  man 
blind  from  his  birth  (John  ix.  7).  To  the  E.  of  tlie  upper  pool  lies 
the  Lower  Fool  of  Siloam  (^Birket  el-Hamrdj  or  *the  red  poo?; 
probably  the  ^king's  pool'  of  Neh.  ii.  14),  which  belongs  to  the  Greeks 
and  has  been  filled  up  by  them.  To  the  S.  of  the  large  pool  stands 
an  old  mnlberry-tree,  enclosed  by  stones  for  its  protection,  and 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  tbe  16th  cent.,  where  the  prophet 
Isaiah  is  said  to  have  been  sawn  asunder  in  presence  of  King  Man- 
asseh.  The  tradition  of  this  martyrdom  is  alluded  to  by  some  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church. 

A  road  hence  leads  farther  down  the  valley ,  reaching  in  a  few 
minutes  the  junction  of  the  valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Hinnom 
(360  ft.  below  the  Haram),  and  a  ruined  mosque  adjoined  by  the 
spring  called  Job's  Woll  {Bir  Eyydb;  comp.  the  Map,  p.  72).  The 
well  is  125  ft.  deep  and  seldom  dries  up.  The  water  is  considered 
excellent.  The  water  sometimes  overflows  after  much  rain,  which  is 
considered  to  indicate  a  fruitful  year,  and  gives  occasion  for  a  general 
festivity. 

The  name  is  derived  from  a  late  and  senseless  Muslim  legend.  An 
«qually  valueless  tradition  arose  in  the  16th  cent,  to  the  e£fect  that  the 
holy  fire  was  concealed  in  tliis  well  during  the  captivity  and  was  redis- 
covered by  Nehemiah.  Probably  we  are  here  standing  on  the  brink  of 
the  well  of  'En-Rogel  ('fullers'  spring') ,  mentioned  in  1  Kings  i.  9.  The 
modem  £z->Zahweileh  has  of  late  been  supposed  identical  with  the  *stone 
of  Zohektb\  but  the  fullers'  spring, would  then  have  to  be  placed  nearer 
the  Fountain  of  the  Vi^in.  The  question  cannot  be  answered  until  it 
has  been  settled  whether  Job^s  well  is  of  ancient  or  modern  date. 
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We  now  turn  to  the  W,  and  enter  the  Valley  of  Hinnom 
(p.  80;  Wddi  er-Rabdbi).  To  the  N.W.  rise  the  steep  slopes  of 
the  so-called  Suburb  of  Zlon  (p.  70).  To  the  S.  is  Jebel  Abu  T6r, 
&  hill  also  called  by  the  Franks  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsely  according 
to  a  legend  of  the  14th  cent.,  to  the  effect  that  Gaiaphas  possessed 
a  country-house  here,  where  he  consulted  with  the  Jews  how  he 
might  kill  Jesus.  [A  path  leads  to  the  top  from  Job's  Well,  but  it 
is  more  easily  ascended  from  the  Bethlehem  road.]  The  soil  is  well 
cultivated  at  places, though  plentifully  sprinkled  with  small  stones. 

The  slope  of  the  Jebel  Abu  T6r  is  honeycombed  with  rock- 
tombs,  the  low  entrances  of  which,  many  of  them  tastefully  orna- 
mented, are  approached  by  rock-hewn  steps.  The  tombs  invariably 
contain  a  number  of  vaults  for  different  families.  Some  of  them 
were  occupied  by  hermits  from  the  early  Christian  period  down  to 
the  middle  ages,  and  afterwards  by  poor  families  and  cattle.  The 
largest  is  the  so-called  — 

Apostles'  CavCf  in  which,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
16th  cent.,  the  apostles  concealed  themselves  during  the  Crucifixion. 
It  is  now  used  as  a  chapel  for  the  Greek  convent  adjoining  it. 

Above  the  entrance  is  a  frieze  of  which  eight  sections  have  been 
preserved.  The  fore-court  was  adorned  with  frescoes,  of  which  only  scanty 
traces  remain.  Beyond  the  chapel  itself  are  two  other  chambers,  the 
innermost  of  which  contains  several  shaft-graves  and  also  two  vaulted 
shelf-tombs,  which  are  pointed  out  as  the  tombs  of  Gaiaphas  and  Annas. 

The  roof  of  the  convent  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
junction  of  the  Hinnom  Valley  with  that  of  the  Kidron. 

Two  adjacent  burial-places  are  supposed  to  mark  Aceldama,  or 
the  Field  of  Blood  i  mentioned  in  Matfh.  xxvii.  8.  As  the  Bible 
does  not  inform  us  where  the  'field  of  blood'  lay,  various  other  sites 
have  also  been  identified  with  it.  The  Greeks  connect  the  name 
with  the  large  burial-place  below  the  Apostles'  Cave  (see  above). 

Through  the  entrance-door,  the  lowest  stones  of  the  columns  of  which 
are  old,  we  enter  the  VesHbule.  A  door  adorned  with  mouldings  and  gable 
leads  hence  to  the  Main  Chamber  on  a  somewhat  lower  level.  The  ceiling 
of  this  chamber  is  vaulted  in  a  dome-like  manner.  On  each  side  it  is 
adjoined  by  a  smaller  chamber,  each  of  which  contains  two  vaulted  niche^ 
tombs  with  human  bones  in  them.  Passages  in  the  rear  wall  lead  to  the 
right  and  left  to  other  Chetmbers  with  niche-tombs  in  the  walls.  The 
chamber  to  the  left  also  contains  a  curious  grave  sunk  in  the  floor  and 
reproducing  the  shape  of  the  human  body.  The  whole  arrangement  recaUs 
that  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  (p.  87). 

The  grave  which  Occidental  Christians  believe  to  be  the  site  of 
the  Field  of  Blood  (comp.  above)  lies  a  little  to  the  W.  and  farther 
up  the  valley.  It  was  visited  by  pilgrims  at  an  early  period,  and 
appears  in  a  map  of  the  13th  cent,  as  'carnelium'  (i.€.  charnel- 
house).  The  Arabs  call  the  spot  El-FerdiU  (Paradise).  The 
structure  is  formed  of  a  large  half-open  grotto,  walled  up  in  front 
and  roofed  over  with  masonry.  The  interior  may  be  entered  by  a 
gap  in  the  wall.  In  the  centre  is  a  massive  pillar  and  in  the  rocky 
sides  are  shaft-tombs.    The  floor  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  bones 
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about  6  ft.  thick,  above  which  is  a  covering  layer  of  sand  and 
rubbish.  On  the  W.  wall  of  the  interior  are  crosses  and  Armenian 
inscriptions. 

A  little  farther  on  we  reach  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John ,  whence  we'  may  return  to  the  Jaffa  Gate  by 
the  road  described  at  pp.  69-67. 


c.  K,  Side  of  tlie  City. 

The  Cotton  Grotto,  the  Orotto  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  Ton^e  of  the  Kings 
(p.  87)  may  be  reached  by  carriage,  but  the  Tombe  of  the  Judges  are  best 
approached  on  horseback.  The  key  to  the  Cotton  Grotto  must  be  procured 
(through  the  dragoman  or  the  landlord  of  the  hotel)  from  the  Serai, 
whence  a  guide  will  also  be  sent  (fee  6-9  pi.,  or  more  in  proportion  for  a 
party).    It  is  necessary  to  take  a  light  when  visiting  the  different  caverns. 

We  leave  the  town  by  the  Damasciui  Gate  (Bdb  eWAmild\ 
PI.  E,  3),  which  ranks  with  the  Jaffa  Gate  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant entrances  to  the  city.  According  to  the  inscription  it  was 
built,  or  at  least  restored,  by  Soliman  in  the  year  944  of  the  Hegira 
(beginning  10th  June,  1537)  and  is  a  fine  example  of  the  architecture 
of  the  16th  century.  It  consists  of  two  towers  between  which  is 
visible  the  upper  part  of  an  ancient  arch.  The  passage  between  the 
towers  forms  two  angles.  On  the  side  next  the  city  the  gateway  is 
enclosed  by  two  thin  columns,  above  which  is  a  pointed  pediment 
with  an  inscription.  The  battlements  are  surmounted  by  small 
tapering  columns.  The  Madeba  mosaic  map  (p.  29)  shows  that  in 
the  6th  cent,  there  was  an  open  space  within  the  gate  on  which  stood 
a  large  column.  It  is  to  this  column  that  the  Arabic  name,  'gate 
of  the  column',  refers.  The  tower  of  the  gate  commands  a  cel- 
ebrated view. 

Under  the  towers  there  still  exist  subterranean  chambers,  that  under 
the  E.  tower  being  built  of  large  blocks.  A  reservoir  and  a  fragment  of 
wall  (running  from  E.  to  W.)  constructed  of  drafted  blocks  have  also 
been  discovered  here.  Outside  the  gate  we  can  still  clearly  see  on  our 
right  (E.)  ancient  courses  of  drafted  blocks  j  when  the  gateway  was  rebuilt 
the  Turks  had  grooves  cut  in  the  blocks  to  make  them  look  more  modem. 
The  rushing  of  a  subterranean  water^course  is  said  to  have  been  frequently 
heard  below  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  may  exist 
here.    In  the  12th  cent,  the  gate  was  called  St.  Stephen's  Gate  (comp.  p.  87). 

The  open  space  (PI.  E,  2)  in  front  of  the  Damascus  Gate  is  the 
point  where  four  roads  meet.  On  the  left  is  the  road  leaving  the 
Jaffa  Road  at  the  Lloyd  Hotel,  which  skirts  the  city-wall  to  the  right 
(E.)  and  is  continued  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kidron.  The  road  to 
the  N.W.  leads  to  the  Jewish  colonies  to  the  N.  of  the  Jaffa  Suburb, 
and  the  road  to  the  N.  is  the  road  to  Nabulus  (Shechem,  p.  215). 

In  the  rock  to  the  right  of  the  Kidron  Valley  road,  about  100  paces 
to  the  E.  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  19  ft.  below  the  wall,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  so-called  Cotton  Grotto  (PI.  F,  2, 3),  rediscovered  in 
1852.  This  cavern  is  called  the  linen  grotto  (mughdrat  el-kettdn) 
by  Muslim  authors,  and  it  corresponds  to  the  'royal  grottoes'  of 
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Joseplnis  (Bell.  Jud.  v.  4,  2).  It  is  an  extensive  subterranean 
quarry,  stretching  214  yards  in  a  straight  line  below  the  level  of 
the  city,  and  sloping  considerably  down  towards  the  S.  On  the  sides 

are  still  seen  niches  for  the 
lamps  of  the  quarrymeii. 
The  rocky  roof  is  supported 
by  huge  pillars.  The  blocks 
were  separated  from  the  rock 
by  means  of  wooden  wedges, 
which  were  driven  in  and 
wetted  so  as  to  cause  them 
to  swell ;  and  traces  of  this 
mode  of  working  the  quarry 
are  still  distinguishable. 
We  possess  no  clue  as  to  the 
period  when  the  quarry  was 
used.  On  one  of  the  walls 
was  a  kind  of  cherub  in  the 
Assyrian  style  (a  four-footed 
1:3000  t^-,1  «a,  jff  ^fi  i  iw  xetrea  being  with  a  human  head), 
which  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  There  is  a  trickling  spring  on  the 
right  side. 

Opposite  the  Cotton  Grotto,  and  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  road,  is 
the  so-called  Grotto  of  Jeremiah  (el-Edhemiyeh;  PI.  F,  2;  fee  6  pi.). 
This  was  probably  also  an  old  quarry  originally  cx)nnected  with  the 
Cotton  Grotto,  and  afterwards  separated  from  it  by  the  removal  of 
the  intervening  rock  in  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  forti- 
fications. We  first  enter  a  small  garden,  in  which  fragments  of 
columns  are  scattered  about.  Passing  through  a  place  of  prayer  we 
are  conducted  into  a  cavern  towards  the  E.,  and  then  into  a  seeond, 
circular  in  shape,  about  40  paces  long  and  35  wide,  and  supported 
by  a  pillar  in  the  centre.  To  the  S.W.  we  are  shown  the  tomb  of 
the  Sultan  Ibrahim,  and  beyond  it  a  lofty  rock-shelf,  with  a  tomh, 
which  since  the  15th  cent,  has  been  called  the  tomb  of  Jeremiah. 
The  prophet  is  said  to  have  written  his  Lamentations  here.  These 
caverns  were  once  inhabited  by  Muslim  santons  or  monks.  In  the 
S.E.  angle  of  the  court  there  are  an  entrance  and  a  descent  of  7  steps 
to  a  vault  borne  by  a  short,  thick  column,  beyond  which  a  passage 
like  a  door  leads  to  the  N.  We  find  here  a  large  and  handsome 
cistern,  with  its  roof  supported  by  a  massive  pillar,  and  lighted  from 
above.   Steps  lead  down  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

We  return  to  the  Damascus  Gate  and  take  the  Ndhulus  Road 
(p.  85),  which  leads  to  the  N.  —  The  first  side-road  to  the  right 
leads  in  a  few  steps  to  a  garden  containing  a  niche-tomb  (p.  xciv) 
hewn  in  the  rock.  Some  English  authorities,  including  General 
Gordon,   who  visited  Jerusalem  in  1882,  three  yeats  before  Ms 
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death  at  Khartum,  regard  the  hill  immediately  ahove  the  Grotto  of 
Jeremiah  as  the  true  Golgotha,  and  helieve  this  niche-tomb  to  be 
the  Grave  of  Jesus  (PI.  E,  1 ;  adm.  V2  f'.). 

Adjacent  U  the  large  Dominicftn  Monastery  {Convent  des  Domini^ 
cains  de  St.  Etierhne ;  PL  E,  1),  with  which  the  school  mentioned  at 
p.  21  is  connected.  Its  grounds  contain  several  rocky  tombs  similar 
to  those  just  described,  and  two  churches  erected  over  the  remains 
of  two  older  Churches  of  St.  Stephen.  It  is  not  known  at  what  date 
the  site  of  the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen  was  transferred  by  tradition 
to  this  spot  (comp.  pp.  48,  71,  73).  In  460  the  Empress  Eudoxia 
built  a  large  church  in  honour  of  St.  Stephen  to  the  N.  of  the  city, 
but  this  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  when  the  Arabs  besieged 
Jerusalem  in  637  (p.  29).  About  the  8th  cent,  a  humbler  church 
and  a  monastery,  dedicated  to  the  same  saint,  were  rais6d  here  by  the 
Greeks.  The  Crusaders  found  this  church  in  ruins  and  restored  it,  but 
it  was  again  pulled  down  by  Saladin  during  the  siege  of  1187  (p.  30). 
The  easternmost  of  the  two  present  churches  occupies  the  site  of  the 
basilica  of  Eudoxia.  Mosaicpavements,  the  altar- slab,  and  fragments 
of  columns  were  discovered,  and  the  positions  of  the  apse,  the 
columns,  and  the  aisles  were  quite  distinct.  Beneath  is  a  spacious 
crypt.  The  church  has  been  rebuilt  on  the  old  plan.  —  The  smaller 
church  to  the  W.  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  Crusaders'  Church,  which 
was  partly  built  with  the  ruins  of  the  basilica. 

Beyond  the  Dominican  Monastery  the  road  forks.  The  branch  to 
the  left  leads  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges  (p.  89)  and  En-^Nebi 
Samwil  (p.  96).  "We  follow  the  right  branch  (to  Nabulus  and  the 
Mt  of  OMves,  see  p., 76)  and  beyond  the  House  of  the  English  Bishop 
(p.  21)  take  the  crosa-road  to  the  right  A  few  more  paces  bring 
U8  to-  the  so-called  — 

Tombs  of  the  Kings  (Arab.  Kubdr  es-Saldttn;  fee  to  the  custo- 
dian 5  pi.,  more  for  a  party).  A  rock-hewn  staircase  of  24  steps,  9  yds. 
wid^,  leads  down  into  the  tombs  in  an  E.  direction.  We  here  observe 
channels  cut  in  the  rock  for  conducting  water  to  the  cisterns  below; 
these  cross  the  staircase  at, the  iOth  and  20th  steps  and  lead  down 
beside  the  wall  to  the  right.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  we  observe 
the  beautiful  cisterns,  which  have  now  been  repaired;  the  ^mailer 
is  on  the  right ;  straight  before  us  is  a  much  larger  ouCy  with  a  double- 
arched  entrance  in  the  wall  of  the  rock.  The  roof  is  slightly  vaulted 
and  supported  by  a  pillar.  At  the  comers  of  each  cistern  are  steps 
for  drawing  water.  On  the  left  is  a  round-arched  passage  which  leads 
hence  through  a  rooky  wall,  4^2  ^t.  thick,  down  three  steps  into  an 
open  court  hewn  in  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  about  26  ft.,  30  yds.  long 
and  27  yds.  wide.  To  the  W.  we  perceive  the  richly  hewn  portal  of 
the  rock-tombs.  The  portal  has  been  widened  to  39  ft.;  like  that  of 
St.  James's  Gwjtto  (p.  81),  it- was  formerly  borne  by  two  columns, 
which  relieved  the  open  space.  Some  of  the  mouldings  of  the  porta' 
are.ptill  ia  admirable  preserY^tian,  consisting  of  .a  broad  girdle  ( 
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wreaths,  fruit,  and  foliage.  In  the  vestibule  (1)  are  fragments  of 
columns,  capitals,  and  fragments  of  sarcophagi.  We  cross  over  a  round 
cistern  (k)  and  descend  a  few  steps  j  on  our  left  is  an  angular  passage 
(b)  with  a  movable  rolling  stone  (c)  by  which  the  entrance  to  the 


h^^  r 


tomb  could  be  closed  (said  to  be  one  of  the  only  two  sepulchre-doors 
of  this  kind  still  intact;  see  Matth.  xxviii.  2;  Mark  xvi.  3,4; 
Luke  xxlv.  2).  The  chamber  (a)  is  about  6^/2  yds*  square,  and  from 
it  four  entrances,  two  to  the  S.,  one  to  the  W.,  and  one  to  the  N.,  lead 
to  tomb-chambers.  The  S.E.  chamber  (d)  contains  rock -shelves  on 
three  sides,  and  shaft-tombs  (p.  xciv)  on  the  E.  and  S.  In  the  N.W. 
angle  we  descend  by  4  steps  into  a  lower  chamber  (d*)  with  B  shelf- 
tombs.  The  second  chamber  (e)  has  a  depression  in  the  middle, 
three  shaft-tombs  on  the  S.,  and  three  on  the  W.;  this  chamber 
also  has  a  subsidiary  chamber  (Q,  and  on  the  ground  lie  fragments 
of  the  lid  of  a  handsome  sarcophagus.  The  chamber  (g*)  to  the  W.  of 
the  vestibule  contains  two  shaft-tombs  on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 
In  addition  to  the  shelves  In  the  walls.  In  the  middle  is  a  passage 
leading  to  a  small  chamber  with  3  shelf-tombs.  From  this  ohambeT 
in  the  N.  wall  a  passage  leads  farther  down  to  a  larger  apartment  (h), 
in  which  are  a  vaulted  shelf-tomb  on  the  left,  and  a  doable  shelf 
at  the  back.  The  chamber  (i)  to  the  right  of  the  principal  entrance 
once  contained  a  richly  decorated  sarcophagus  (now  in  the  Louvre). 
The  different  chambers  bear  distinct  traces  of  having  once  been 
closed  by  properly  fitted  stone  doors. 

These  catacombs  are  revered  by  the  Jews,  who  from  a  very  early 
period  have  called  them  the  Cavern  of  Zedekiahf  or  the  T<imb  of  Hu  rich 
Katba  SabuOy  a  noble  who  liyed  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  siege.  It  ia 
most  probable,  however,  that  this  is  the  tomb  of  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabette^ 
which,  according  to  Josephoa  (Ant.  xx,  i,  3),  waa  situated  here.    This 
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(]^ueeD,  with  her  son  Izates,  became  converted  to  Judaism  and  for  some 
time  resided  at  Jerusalem,  where  she  had  a  palace.  Helena  and  Izates 
were  buried  in  a  handsome  tomb  with  three  pyramids,  situated  three 
stadia  from  Jerusalem,  which  was  so  famous  that  Pausanias  compares  it 
with  the  tomb  of  Mausolus.  Izates  had  twenty-four  sons,  and  hence  the 
extent  of  the  tomb.  A  sarcophagus,  found  by  De  Saulcy,  bore  an  Aramaic 
inscription  (in  which  the  name  of  Queen  Zaddo  occurs)  in  Syriac  and 
Hebrew  characters,  a  proof  that  this  Jewish  queen  belonged  to  a  Syrian 
royal  family,  viz.  that  of  Adiabene.  These  vaults  were  understood  to  be 
tombs  as  early  as  the  14th  cent.,  and  they  were  sometimes  referred  by 
tradition  to  the  early  kings  of  Judah,  whence  they  are  still  called  Hombs 
of  the  kings'  (comp.  p.  71). 

The  Tombs  of  the  Judges  lie  about  35  min.  from  the  Damascus 
Gate,  on  the  road  to  En-Nebi  Samwil  (comp.  p.  87),  which  skirts 
the  so-called  *Hill  of  Ashes'  and  is  joined  by  the  road  from  the  Jafla 
Suburb  (Church  of  St  Paul,  pp.  68,  69).  They  are  reached  from  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  by  following  the  cross-road  diverging  to  the  N.W, 
from  the  Nabulus  road  and  keeping  the  direction  of  the  conspicuous 
minaret  of  En-Nebi  Samwil, 

I.  Tombs  on  level  of  ground.  II.  Basement.  III.  Upper  series  of  tombs. 


The  myth  that  the  Judges  of  Israel  are  buried  in  the  so-called 
Tombs  of  the  Judges  (Kuh<ir  el-Kuddt)  is  of  comparatively  modem 
origin.  They  have  also  been  called  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  (Kuhitr 
el-Anhiyd),  Other  authorities  assign  them  to  members  of  a  later 
Jewish  court  of  justice.  The  entrance  is  in  the  rocks  to  the  right  of 
thejroad.  A  fore- court,  61/2-'^'  ft.  wide,  has  been  hewn  in  the  rock; 
the  vestibule  is  13  ft  wide ,  open  in  front,  and  provided  with  a 
gable.  In  the  pediment  is  a  ring  from  which  pointed  leaves  extend 
in  the  form  of  rays.  There  is  also  a  pediment  over  the  portal  lead- 
ing into  the  tomb-chamber.  The  portal  was  once  capable  of  being 
closed  from  within.  The  S.E.  and  N.W.  corners  of  the  first  tomb- 
chamber  are  imbedded  in  rubbish.  On  the  left  (N.)  side  of  it  are 
seven  shaft-tombs,  above  which,  at  irregular  distances,  are  three 
vaulted  shelf-tombs  (PI.  Ill) ;  and  at  the  back  of  these  there  are 
two  other  shaft-tombs.  In  the  W.  wall  is  a  niche.  Adjoining  this 
first  chamber  on  the  E.  and  S.  (PI.  11  are  two  others  on  about  the 
same  level,  and  two  on  a  lower  level  (PI.  II).  On  each  of  three  sides 
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of  the  E.  chamber  are  three  shaft-tombs  on  a  level  with  the  ground 
fPl.  I),  and  3  ft.  above  these  (PL  III)  are  four  more  of  the  same 
kind.  The  S.  chamber  has  on  each  of  three  sides  three  shaft-tombSi 
and  above  these  a  long  vaulted  shelf-tomb.  From  the  first  chamber 
a  passage,  with  three  shaft-tombs,  descends  to  the  N.E.  chamber, 
which  contains  five  shaft-tombs  on  the  N.,  five  on  the  S.,  and  three 
on  the  E.  side.  The  subterranean  side-chamber  to  the  S.W.  was 
originally  a  quarry. 

There  are  other  rock-tombs  in  the  yicinity,  but  none  of  so  great  extent. 
There  is,  however,  an  interesting  tomb  about  6  min.  to  the  N.£.  of  the 
Tombs  of  the  Judges,  and  about  5  min.  to  the  £!.  of  them  is  an  admirably 
presenred  wine-presa  with  a  eist^n. 
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18.  From  Damascus  to  El-Ma'an  (Hejiz  Railway)  ....   151 

19.  The  Hauran * 164 

1.  From  Damascus  to  Der'at(Hej4z  Railway),  see  R.  18* 

2.  From  Damascus  to  El-Muzeirtb     ........   156 

a.  By  the  Hauran  Railway 156 

b.  By  the  Pilgrim  Route  (Derb  el-Hajj) 157 

3.  From  Jerash  to  Defat  (El-Muzeirtb) 158 

4.  From  Tiberias  to  Der'at(El-Muzeirib)vi4Irbid.    .   159 

5.  From  Tiberias  to  Defit  (El-Muzeirtb)  via  Mukeis  .   169 

6.  From  Def&t  (El-Muzeirtb)  to  Bosra 160 

7.  From  Bosri  to  Damascus 164 

From  Bosra  to  Es-Suweida  vil  Hebron .      164 

From  Bl-feanawat  to  Sef  .    .    .' 166 

From  Shuhba  to  Burak  via  Shakka 167 
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20.  The  Desert  of  Judah  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Dead  Sea    .    .    169 

From  Gaza  to  Beersheba.    From  Beersheba  to  Hebron  .•     169 

From  Bethlehem  to  Engedi 169 

From  Hebron  to  Engedi 170 

From  Engedi  to  Masada 170 

From  Masada  to  Jebel  TJsdum  and  El-Kerak      ....      172 

21.  Petra 174 

From  Jerusalem  to  Petra  yi4  El-Ma'ftn  and  the  Hejaz 
Railway  174;  vi^  the  Jebel  Uadum  174  j  vift  El-Kerak  175. 

22.  The  Peninsula  of  Sinai 184 

1.  From  Suez  to  Mt.  Sinai  via  Maghftra  and  W&di  Firan  186 

2.  From  Suez  by  Sea  to  Tfir,  and  thence  to  Mt.  Sinai .   195 

3.  Monastery  of  St.  Catharine  on  Mt.  Sinai  and  its  En- 
virons   198 

4.  Return  Route  from  the  Monastery  of  Sinai  to  Suez 

via  the  Wadi  esh-Sheikh 206 

5.  From  Mt.  Sinai  to  'Akaba  and  El-Ma'an 309 


6.    From  Jerusalem  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Cross, 
Philip's  Well,  and  Bittlr. 

21/4  ^I'S*  Erom  Jerusalem  to  the  Moncutery  of  the  Cros9  20  min. ;  thence 
to  the  Philip**  Well  IV2  hr.,  and  thence  to  Biittr  25  minutea.  Horses  and 
donkeys,  see  p.  19.  From  Bitttr  the  return  may  be  made  by  railway 
(afternoon). 

The  road  leads  from  the  Jaffa  Gate  to  the  Muslim  burial-ground 
which  contains  the  Birket  Mdmilla  (p.  68).  It  then  ascends  parallel 
with  the  cemetery-wall,  passing  an  ancient  windmill,  beyond  which 
it  descends  into  the  valley  containing  the  Greek  Monastery  of  the 
Cross  (Arab.  Deir  el-Musallabeh;  see  Map,  p.  72). 

Konastery  of  the  Cross.  —  Histoby.  The  foundation  of  the  mon- 
astery is  attributed  to  the  Empress  Helena;  according  to  another  tradi- 
tion it  was  founded  by  Mirian  (265-342),  first  Christian  ruler  of  Georgia, 
one  of  the  three  kings  depicted  over  the  inner  portal  of  the  church.  It  is 
at  any  rate  certain  that  it  was  founded  before  the  Introduction  of  Islam. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  At  the  period  of  the 
Crusades  the  monastery  was  the  property  of  the  Georgians  (Grusinians), 
from  whom,  however,  it  was  taken  by  Beibars  <1260-77)  and  fitted  up  as 
a  mosque.  The  Georgians  recovered  it  in  1905  and  it  was  restored  in 
1644  by  Leontatian,  one  of  their  kings.  The  monastery  at  a  later  date 
became,  like  the  other  Georgian  monasteries,  loaded  with  debt.  It  has 
suffered  much  from  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who  plundered  it  and  murdered 
the  monks  more  than  once,  as  evidenced  by  the  traces  of  a  great  pool  of 
blood  in  the  nave.  Hence,  too,  the  high  wall  without  windows  and  the  iron- 
mounted  wicket,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  older  Oriental  monasteries. 

The  monastery  is  of  irregular  quadrangular  form.  Its  buildings 
embrace  several  large  and  irregular  courts,  and  are  fitted  up  partly 
in  the  European  style.  The  Church,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles, 
dates  from  the  Byzantine  period.  The  dome  is  borne  by  four  large 
pillars,  and  the  vaulting  and  arches  are  pointed.  The  paintings  on 
the  walls,  some  of  them  of  a  rude  character,  were  retouched  in  1643. 
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The  interesting  mosaio  pavemeBt  is  of  considerably  higher  antiquity. 
The  principal  shrine  of  the  monast^y  is  behind  the  high-altar,  where 
a  round  aperture,  lined  with  marble,  marks  the  spot  where  the  tree 
from  which  Christ's  cross  was  formed  is  said  to  have  grown.  This 
tradition  gives  the  monastery  its  name,  which  is  more  properly  the 
*  monastery  of  the  place  of  the  cross'.  The  tradition  is  probably  very 
ancient,  although  not  traceable  farther  back  than  the  Crusades,  and 
never  entirely  recognized  >y  the  Latins.  Among  later  myths  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  Adam  being  buried,  and  that  of  Lot  having 
lived  heie.  Connected  with  the  monastery  is  a  large  seminary  for 
priests.  The  library  is  now  incorporated  with  the  Patriarchal  Library 
at  Jerusalem  (p.  2i), 

The  road  firom  the  Monastery  of  the  Cross  to  Philip's  Well  de- 
scends tlie  little  valley  of  the  monastery  to  its  junction  with  the 
Wddi  'Ammdr,  which  in  turn  leads  us  down  to  the  (1/2  hr.)  Wddi 
el-Werdj  or  'Valley  of  Roses'.  Through  this  last  valley  run  the 
railway  to  Jaffa  and  the  old  caravan-route  to  Gaza.  We  ride  down 
the  valley  alongside  the  railway.  In  ^4  ^^*  ^^  observe,  to  the  right, 
El^MdHha^  and  among  the  rocks  above  us,  to  the  left,  Esh-Sherdfdt, 
We  cross  the  railway,  and  12  min.  farther  on  we  reach  the  village 
of 'i4m  Ydldj  anciently  Ajalon  (but  not  the  Ajaion  mentioned  in  Josh. 
X.  12).  By  the  spring  are  several  remains  of  marble  columns.  To 
the  N.  of 'Aln  YM6  are  some  remarkable  artificial  hills  (rujdm).  In 
5  min.  more  the  Wddi  Ahmed  opens  on  the  left,  which  brings  us  in 
Vi  hr.  to  — 

Philip's  Well  CAin  el-Hantyeh).  The  spring  bubbles  forth  from 
beneath  a  niche  in  the  wall,  with  Corinthian  columns  on  each  side. 
At  the  back  is  a  small  pointed  window,  now  walled  up.  The  build- 
ing is  a  ruin;  remains  of  columns  and  hewn  stones  still  lie  scattered 
about.  The  tradition  that  'Ain  el-Hantyeh  was  the  spring  in  which 
Philip  baptized  the  Eunuch  of  Ethiopia  (Acts  viii.  36)  dates  from 
1483,  before  which  the  scene  of  that  event  was  placed  near  Hebron 
(p.  112). 

From  Philip's  Well  to  Bittir  the  road  descends  the  Wddi  el-  Werd. 
After  20  min.  the  village  of  El-Welejeh^  with  its  vineyards  and 
nursery-gardens,  lies  on  our  right.  A  few  minutes  beyond  the  spot 
where  the  Valley  of  Roses  enters  the  Wddi  BittW  lies  the  village  of 
BUt^r  (p.  14). 

From  BittSr  to  'Ain  Kdrim  rift  El-WeleM,  lV4hr. 

From  Bittir  to  Bethlehem,  IV4  br. 

7.  From  Jerasalem  to  ^Ain  E&rim. 

4H.   Carriage  (p.  19)  in  Ihr.^  there  and  back  1/2  day. 

We  follow  the  Jaffa  road  as  far  as  the  Jewish  lunatic-asylum 
(p.  18).  Here  our  road  diverges  to  the  S.W.  (left)  and  follows 
the  verge  of  the  ridge.    To  the  right  we  soon  see  the  village  of 
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Deir  Yds^,  with  its  garden.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  the  carriage- 
road  leads  in  great  windings  down  to  'Aln  K&rim.  Daring  the 
descent  we  have  a  beautiful  view  of  the  village;  below  us,  the 
Franciscan  monastery  and  church,  with  the  village  behind ;  a  little 
to  the  right,  on  an  eminence,  is  the  large  establishment  of  the  Sisters 
of  Zion:  convent,  girls'  school,  and  girls'  educational  institution 
(founded  by  Father  Ratisbonne).  On  the  hill  to  the  lett  (S.  of  the  vil- 
lage) are  the  Russian  buildings  and  a  Latin  chapel;  below  in  the  val- 
ley, between  this  hill  and  the  village,  is  the  beautiful  St.  Mary's  Well. 

<Ain  Kirim  (8U  John)  is  liiuch  visited  by  Greek  and  Latin  pil- 
grims. The  village  contains  about  2600  inhab.,  of  whom  350  are 
Latins,  50  Greeks,  and  the  rest  Muslims. 

<Ahi  E&rim  is  probably  the  Karem  of  the  ^eptuagint  (Josh.  zv.  60). 
The  traditton  which  assigns  to  tbis  spot  the  birihplaee  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Lake  i.  39)  is  of  no  great  antiquity.  Before  the  time  of  the  Crusades  ttiere 
was  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  site,  old  ecclesiastical  writers  mentioning 
MachsBrns  (Mnkaur,  p.  149),  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  and  Jerusalem.  In  the 
4th  cent,  we  hear  of  a  church  of  Zaohaxias  in  the  environs  of  Jerosalem, 
and  in  the  6th  cent,  the  birthplace  of  the  Baptist  was  described  as  lying 
five  Boman  miles  distant  from  that  city.  In  the  9th  cent.  ^Mount  Gai^mer 
(t.  e.  K3,rim)  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  this  connection,  and  this 
identification  has  prevailed  since  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  tradition, 
however,  remains  uncertain  as  regards  such  details  as  the  exact  birthplace 
and  the  spot  where  the  Virgin  visited  Elizabeth  (see  below). 

The  castellated  Latin  Moncaitry  of  8t.  John  belongs  to  the 
Franciscans.  Travellers  can  be  accommodated  on  bringing  letters  of 
recommendation  from  the  secretary  of  the  Salvator  monastery  in 
Jerusalem.  The  dome-covered  Church  of  St  John^  which  is  enclosed 
by  the  monastery  on  three  sides,  peers  prettily  above  the  walls.  It 
consists  of  nave  and  aisles;  the  elegant  dome  is  borne  by  four  pillars. 
The  high-altar  is  dedicated  to  Zacharias,  and  the  S.  chapel  to  the 
memory  of  the  Virgin's  visit  to  Elizabeth.  Adjoining  the  organ  is  a 
picture  representing  the  Baptist  in  the  desert,  copied  from  Murillo. 
On  the  left  (N.)  of  the  altar  seven  steps  descend  to  a  Crypto  the 
alleged  birthplace  of  the  Baptist,  where  five  bas-reliefs  in  white 
marble^  representing  scenes  from  his  life,  are  let  into  the  black 
walls.  A  grotto  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  church  contains  a 
fine  mosaic  (6th  cent.  ?),  with  an  inscription  (^Greeting,  oh  ye  mar- 
tyrs in.  the  Lord  I');  adjoining  are  two  rock-tombs. 

According  to  tradition  this  is  the  spot  on  which  stood  the  house  of 
Zacharias,  John  the  Baptist's  father.  —  After  this  church  had  long  been 
used  by  the  Arabs  as  a  stable,  the  Marquis  de  Nointel,  ambassador  of 


Louis  XIV. J  prevailed  upon  the  Sultan  to  restore  it  to  the  Franciscans  x 
indefatigable  monks  rebuilt  the  monastery,   and  purged  and 
restored  the  church.    The  older  part  of  the  building  is  probably   earlier 


and  these  indefatigable  monks  rebuilt  the  monastery,   and  purged  and 

restored  the  church.    The  ("  -     - 

than  the  Crusaders*  period. 

Following  the  carriage-road,  we  reach  (4  min.)  the  Spring  of'Ain 
Kdrim,  which  was  associated  in  the  14th  cent,  with  the  supposed  visit 
of  the  Virgin  and  called  St  Mary's  WelL  Over  the  spring  is  a  mosque 
with  a  minaret.  —  A  road  leads  from  the  spring  towards  the  W. 
along  the  slope  of  the  S.  hill,  which  belongs  to  the  Russians.   Here 
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are  nnmeTOus  houses  with  pretty  gardens,  ocoupied  by  nuns,  a 
Bussian  Church  of  St,  John^  and  a  bell-tower.  —  A  little  higher 
up  (ca.  6  min.  from  the  spring)  stands  the  ohapel  of  Mdr  Zdkaryd^ 
marking  the  alleged  site  of  the  summer-dwelling  of  Zacharias,  where 
the  Virgin  visited  Elizabeth  (Luke  i.  39).  In  the  right  wall  of  the 
chapel  is  shown  a  piece  of  the  stone  which  yielded  when  Elizabeth, 
during  her  flight  from  Herod,  laid  the  infant  John  on  it.  Beside 
the  ohapel  are  a  Franciscan  monastery  and  a  tower  commanding  a 
good  view. 

As  early  as  the  6th  cent,  a  convent  and  a  church  of  two  stories  stood 
bere.  The  apse  of  the  upper  church  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  other  frag- 
ments of  masonry  also  still  exist.  In  the  15th  cent,  the  site  belonged  to 
tbe  Armenians,  but  it  was  purchased  by  the  Franciscans  in  1679. 

Following  the  road  leading  W.  from  the  spring  to  the  Wlidi  Beit 
Hanmll  or  W^di  Kal6niyeh  (p.  17),  we  reach  in  1  hr.  the  spring 
'Ain  el-HablB.  The  Orotto  of  St,  John,  to  which  steps  hewn  in  the 
rock  ascend,  lies  close  to  the  spring.  It  belongs  to  the  Latins.  On 
the  side  next  the  valley  there  are  two  apertures  in  the  wall  of  rock, 
leading  to  a  kind  of  balcony,  whence  we  survey  the  Widi  S&taf 
and  the  village  of  Stlba.  The  place  is  called  by  the  Christians  the 
Wildemesa  of  St,  John,  although  it  is  now  well  planted ,  and  was 
cultivated  in  ancient  times  also,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  traces 
of  garden-terraces. 

Since  the  end  of  the  l!^th  ceut.  tradition  has  here  placed  the  'wilderness* 
in  which  the  Baptist  dwelt.  The  altar  in  the  grotto  is  said  to  stand  on 
the  spot  where  he  slept  (Luke  i.  80).  At  the  same  period  a  church  and 
convent  stood  here,  Uie  ruins  of  which  are  still  extant.  From  other  pas- 
sages,  however  (Luke  iii.  8,  etc.),  it  is  obvioas  that  by  the  ^wilderness  of 
Judsea'  (Matth.  iii.  1)  the  region  near  Jordan  is  meant. 

Fbom  'Aih  KIbim  to  Philip's  Well  (IV4  hr.).  We  ride  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  Jerusalem  road.  At  the  point  where  this  bears  to  the 
left  we  leave  it  and  ascend  the  side  of  a  narrow  valley  towards  the  S.E. 
Halfway  tip  we  leave  on  our  left  the  path  which  leads  by  Jfdliha  and  keep 
to  the  right  (S.E.)  After  1/2  lir.  we  arrive  at  the  top,  which  commands  a 
splendid  view.  Continuing  in  the  same  direction,  we  descend  a  small 
dale,  and  arrive  in  Vs  hr.  at  the  Wddi  el-Werd,  Thence  we  descend  the 
vaUey  to  (1/4  hr.)  Pkttip't  WeU  (p.  93). 


8.  From  Jemsaleni  to  En-Hebi  Samwil  and  El-Kubeibeh 
(Emmaus). 

2i/shrs.  From  Jerusalem  to  En-lfebi  Samwil  I'/ihr.,  thence  to  El- 
Eubeibeh  »/4  br.  Horses,  see  p.  19.  —  The  View  from  En-NeH  BamwH, 
{he  highest  mountain  near  Jerusalem,  is  worth  seeing.  The  Crusaders 
called  the  mountain  Mons  QaudU,  or  Hountain  of  Joy,  because  it  was 
their  first  halting-point  that  commanded  a  view  of  Jerusalem. 

From  Jerusalem  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges  (about  35  min.), 
see  p.  89.  The  road  descends  steeply  into  the  valley  (8  min.  j. 
Following  the  downward  course  of  the  valley,  we  arrive  in  13  min, 
at  the  Wddi  Beit  Hanhid,  deriving  its  name  from  the  village  of  Beit 
Jl^an^nd  (Attaniah^  Neh.  zi.  32),  on  the  spur  rising  between  the  two 
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valleys  which  unite  here.  We  now  cross  the  wide  bed  of  the  brook) 
which  is  full  of  boulders,  and  ascend  to  the  N.W.  in  the  side-valley 
which  opens  exactly  opposite.  After  25  min.  we  reach  a  small  plain; 
to  the  left,  on  the  crest  of  the  bill,  is  the  ruin  of  Khirbet  el'J6%y  or 
Khirbet  el-Burj,  dating  from  the  Crusaders*  period,  and  supj^sed  in 
the  middle  ages  to  have  been  the  chlteau  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 
The  village  of  En-Nt^i  Samwtl  is  reached  in  20  min.  more.  Before 
we  enter  it  we  see,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  two  reservoirs  hewn  in 
the  rock;  the  spring  which  supplies  them  is  more  to  the  north. 

The  village  of  En-Hebi  Samwll)  5  min.  below  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  of  that  name  (2935  ft),  consists  of  a  few  houses  and  of 
a  Mosque  which  contains  the  traditional  tomb  of  the  Prophet  Samuel 
(*En-Nebi  Samwtl'),  revered  alike  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Muslims. 
The  tomb  is  shown  reluctantly,  but  the  traveller  loses  little  if  he 
fails  to  see  it.  He  should  not,  however,  fail  to  ascend  the  Minaret 
for  the  sake  of  the  magnificent  *Vibw  (fee  1  fr.  each  person).  To  the 
right,  to  the  N.  of  El- Jib,  rises  the  hill  of  Ramallah  (p.  212)  j  in  front 
of  it,  below,  lies  the  village  of  Bir  Nebula;  to  the  E.,Belt  Hanina;  and 
farther  E.,  the  hill  of  Tell  el-Ful  (p,  212).  Beyond  these,  in  the 
distance,  rise  the  blue  mountains  to  the  E.  of  Jordan ;  to  the  S.E.  are 
Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives;  adjoining  these,  on  the  hill  to 
the  S.,  is  Mar  Ely  as;  above  it  rises  the  round  summit  of  the  Franj^ 
Mountain  (p.  110),  and  farther  distant  is  Bethlehem.  The  village 
of  Beit  Iks&  lies  quite  near  us  to  the  S. ;  to  the  S.S.W.  is  LifU,  and 
to  the  W.N.W.,  Biddu.  Raraleh  and  Jaffa  lie  farther  to  the  W. ;  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  are  also  visible  in  clear  weather. 

The  great  antiquity  of  the  site  of  En-Kebi  8am wil  is  sbown  by  its 
walls,  which  are  partly  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  by  the  fine  large  blocks 
of  building-stone  outside  the  mosque  on  the  N.£.  side.  It  is  usually 
identified  with  the  ancient  fortress  of  Mttpah,  the  famous  city  of  Beigamin. 
King  Asa  of  Judah  fortified  it  against  Israel  (1  Kings  xv.  22).  Tradition 
points  out  En-Nebi  Samwil  as  the  birthplace,  residence,  and  burial-place  of 
the  prophet  Samuel,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  Emperor  Justinian  (d.  565) 
caused  a  well  to  bo  dug  here  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Samuel.  The  Cru- 
saders regarded  the  place  as  the  ancient  8hihh  (comp.  p.  214),  and  built 
a  church  over  ^Samuel's  Tomb'  in  1167,  of  which  the  transept  and  the  W. 
wing  are  still  preserved.  In  the  16th  cent,  a  handsome  and  much-frequented 
pilgrimage-shrine  stood  here. 

From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  we  descend  to  the  S.W.  and 
then  turn  directly  to  the  W.  We  remain  on  the  height  and  thus  skirt 
the  valleys  which  descend  towards  the  S.  (left).  After  35  min.  we 
reach  the  village  of  Biddu,  where  the  Crusaders  gained  their  first 
glimpse  of  Jerusaleui  (the  road  by  Beit  Ni^bd  and  Biddu  is  a  very  old 
one;  traces  of  the  pavement  are  still  visible).  El-Kubeibeh  is  reached 
in  74  hr.  more.  The  tradition  of  the  middle  ages  identifies  this  vil- 
lage with  the  Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament,  its  distance  from 
Jerusalem  (about  64  stadia)  agreeing  with  this  probability ;  comp. 
p.  17.  The  village  contains  numerous  ruins.  The  new  Church  of  the 
Franciscan  Monastery  stands  on  the  still  plainly-visible  foundations 
of  an  old  Crusaders*  church  (100  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  broad),  with 
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a  nave  and  aisles.  The  church  is  said  to  stand  on  the  spot  where 
Jesns  broke  bread  with  the  two  disciples  (Luke  xxlv.  30).  Some 
antiquities  (incl.  a  sarcophagus)  have  also  been  dug  up.  In  return 
for  the  guidance  of  the  monks,  each  visitor  should  give  one  or  two 
francs  for  the  poor.  —  The  German  Catholic  Palestine  Society  also 
has  a  small  hospice  and  a  chapel. 

Return  Route  to  Jerusalem  (21/2  hrs.).  We  return  to  Biddu 
(see  p.  96).  Three  roads  meet  herej  we  take  the  central  one,  which 
leads  us  along  the  valley  past  the  spring  ^Ain  Beit  Sdrtk  (above  us, 
on  the  right,  is  the  village  of  the  same  nam^.  In  3/4  hr.  we  pass  the 
ruins  of  Khirbet  el-L6zeh  on  our  right;  in  20  min.  more  the  valley 
unites  with  the  Wddi  Beit  Hanind;  on  the  right  are  the  ruins  of  Beit 
Tulmd  (road  on  the  right  to  KMrUyeh  in  20  min.).  We  cross  the 
valley,  ascend  straight  on  to  the  S.E.,  and  in  10  min.  reach  the  Jaffa 
road.   Thence  to  the  Jaffa  Gate  1  hr.  (p.  18). 

FaoM  El-Eubbibbh  to  Jerosalbh  vIa  EL-Jts  (8^4  hrs.).  Beyond  Biddu 
we  follow  an  old  B^man  road  to  the  N.E.  and  in  ca.  40  min.  reacb  El-Jib,  a 
small  village  on  an  isolated  hill,  the  ancient  Oibeon  (Josh.  ix.  3  et  seq.  \  1  Kings 
iii.  4  et  seq.).  The  houses  are  built  among  old  ruins  and  there  is  a  large 
building  that  seems  to  have  been  a  castle.  On  the  E.  slope  of  the  hill, 
about  100  paces  from  the  village,  is  a  large  reservoir  with  a  spring,  and 
there  is  a  second  farther  down,  perhaps  the  pool  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  ii.  13. 
Fine  view.  From  El-Jib  we  proceed  to  the  S.B.,  passing  Btr  Jfebdla,  via 
(IV4  hr.)  Beit  Hanind  (p.  95)  and  (V4  hr.)  Shcffdt.  In  7  min.  more  we  join 
the  Nabulus  road.  Thence  to  the  (40  min.)  Damascus  Gate,  see  p.  211, 
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Makhm&s. 

3V4  hrs.  From  Jerusalem  to  ^Andtd  1/2  hr.  •,  thence  to  *Ain  Fdra  I-IV4  hr.  \ 
thence  to  JeM  */a  hr. ;  thence  to  MaJthmds  50  minutes.    Horses,  see  p.  19. 

From  the  Damascus  Gate  along  the  carriage-road  leading  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives  to  the  vicinity  of  Sir  John  Gray  Hill's  Villa,  see 
pp.  76, 76.  To  the  N.  of  this  point  we  turn  to  the^left,  avoiding  the 
road  to  jthe  right,  which  leads  to  the  village  of  El-^Isdwtyehy  perhaps 
the  ancient  Nob  (Isaiah  x.  3!^).  The  path  next  descends  gradually 
to  the  N.  to  the  village  of  'An&tA. 

'Anktk  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Anathoth ,  in  the  territory  of 
Benjamin,  the  birthplace  of  Jeremiah  (Jerem.  i.  1  j  xi.  21-23).  It 
seems  to  have  been  fortified  in  ancient  times,  and  fragments  of 
columns  are  built  into  the  houses  of  the  present  village.  A  little  to 
the  right  of  the  road,  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  village,  we  observe 
the  ruins  of  a  large  old  building,  probably  a  church,  with  a  mosaic 
pavement.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  broad  hill  on  which  the 
village  lies  embraces  the  mountains  of  ancient  Benjamin  towards 
the  E.,  part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  a  number  of  villages  on  the 
hills  to  the  W.  and  N.  This  is  the  district  mentioned  in  Isaiah's 
description  of  the  approach  of  the  Assyrians  under  Sennacherib 
(x.  28,  30). 
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The  road  (guide  now  necessary)  leads  us  towards  theN.E.,  and 
in  3/4  hr.  skirts  the  Wddi  Fdra  (magnificent  view).  After  20  min. 
more  we  descend  precipitously  into  the  valley  a  little  below  the 
'Ain  Ffcra,  a  spring  with  abundant  water.  The  vegetation  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  remains  green  and  fresh  even  in  summer, 
the  brook  in  some  places  running  underground;  numerous  relics  of 
aqueducts ,  bridges ,  and  noble  buildings  are  visible.  High  up  on 
the  steep  rocky  sides  are  ancient  habitations  of  hermits  (ascent 
difficult). 

Following  a  small  side-valley  which  issues  a  little  below  the 
spring,  we  ascend  in  a  N.W.  direction  to  (8/4  hr.)  Jeba'. 

JebaS  a  village  with  the  shrine  of  the  Nebi  Ya'Mb  ('Prophet 
Jacob*),  is  the  ancient  Oeha  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Is.  x.  29), 
and  commands  the  Pass  of  Makhm&s.  The  view  is  extensive, 
especially  towards  the  N.,  where  the  villages  oiBurka,  Deir  Liwdn, 
and  Et-Tayyibeh  are  situated.  The  last,  a  Christian  village,  is 
perhaps  Ophrah  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23;  1  Sam.  xiil.  17).  To 
the  N.E.  Rammdn  is  visible. 

Geba  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  adjacent  Gibeah  of  Benjamin 
('Gibeah  of  Saur,  'Gibeah  of  God'),  which  has  been  identified  with  TeU 
el'FQl  (p.  212).  Qeba  and  Gibeah  seem,  however,  to  have  been  confoanded 
even  in  the  Old  Testamentt  thns  Geba  of  Benjamin  is  evidently  meant  in 
1  Sam.  xiii.  16  and  1  Sam.  xiv.  16  instead  of  Gibeah  (eomp.  also  1  Sam.  z.  5). 

From  Jeba'  the  route  now  descends  to  the  N.E.  into  the  Wddi 
es-SuweinU  (35  min.) ;  another  valley  also  opens  here  to  the  N.  The 
village  of'Maklimfcs  (400  inhab.),  on  a  hill  V4  hr.  to  the  N.E., 
contains  no  curiosities  except  a  cavern  with  columbaria  (p.  118). 
Farther  down  the  W4di  es-Suwelnit  contracts  between  lofty  cliffs 
and  forms  a  ravine,  answering  to  the  description  of  the  passage  of 
Michmash'  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  6.  The  *sharp  rocks'  there  mentioned 
may  also  be  identified,  and  may  be  reached  by  a  detour  of  ^2  hr. 
(recommended). 

Fbom  MakhmAs  to  Bbit!n  (i>/4  hr.).  We  ascend  towards  the  K.  to  the 
tableland  along  the  E.  side  of  a  narrow,  bat  deep  valley  which  runs  into  the 
W&di  es-SuweinU.  At  the  point  where  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  valley Ihere  are 
several  rock-tombs  on  the  W.  slope,  aboV^  which  lie  the  rains  of  MakrUny 
the  ancient  Migron  (Is.  x.  28).  After  35  min.  the  village  of  Burka  lies 
opposite,  to  the  W.  N.W.,  and  that  of  Kuddra  farther  to  the  N.  *  After 
V4  br.,  tombs  and  quarries.  We  next  reach  OA  hr.)  the  large  village  of 
Deir  Diwin,  loftily  situated,  and  enclosed  by  mountains. 

The  city  of  ^Ai  lay  near  Deir  Dtw&n,  but  its  exact  site  is  uncertain. 
'Ai  is  described  as  having  lain  to  the  E.  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xii.  8).  It  was 
captured  by  Joshua  (Josh.  viii).  Isafoh  (x.  28)  calls  it  Aiath.  After  the 
captivity  it  was  repeopled  by  Benjamites. 

From  Deir  DSwan  the  road  leads  through  a  hollow  to  the  (20  min.) 
top  of  Tell  eUHaJar^  and  then  traverses  a  beautiful,  lofty  plain.  To  the 
N.E.  we  see  the  hill  of  Eitnnum^  now  RammCn  (Judges  xx.  46-47).  Farther 
on  we  pass  the  ruins  of  BurJ  BtMn,  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  fertile 
▼alley  we  perceive  the  village  of  BHttn.  which  we  reach  in  20  mii^.  more 
(p.  2i9). 
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5V«  M.  Good  BoAD.  —  Carriage*  and  Siding  Horses,  see  p.  19.  Price  of 
a  carriage  about  12  fr.  The  excursion  may  also  be  made  on  foot.  —  Half-a- 
day  will  suffice  for  Betblehem  itself ,  but  travellers  who  go  on  to  Solomon's 
Pools  require  a  whole  day  (comp.  p.  107). 

From  the  Jaffa  Gate  to  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  of  the  English 
Knights  of  St.  John,  see  p.  69.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  a  road  to  the  left 
ascends  to  the  barren  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel  (p.  84), 
■which  commands  a  good  survey  of  the  S.  side  of  Jerusalem.  The  ruins 
of  an  Arab  village  on  the  hill  are  traditionally  called  the  Country 
House  of  Caiaphas.  To  the  S.  of  the  WeU  Ahu  T6r  is  the  tree  on 
which  Judas  is  said  to  have  hanged  himself;  all  its  branches  extend 
horizontally  towards  the  E.  Tradition  has,  however,  several  times 
changed  the  position  of  this  tree.  —  Farther  on,  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  is  a  large  Convent  of  Clarissine  Nuns. 

The  lofty  and  tolerably  well  cultivated  plain  extending  hence 
towards  the  S.,  which  our  route  traverses,  is  called  El-BukeVa  (pp.  14, 
15).  Tbe  plain  sinks  towards  the  W.  to  the  Wddi  c2-Wcrd  (p.  93).  On 
the  right,  at  the  entrance  to  this  valley,  we  first  observe  the  village 
of  Beit  Saf&fdy  and  then  that  of  Esh-Sherdfdt,  at  some  distance. 
On  an  eminence  close  by,  to  the  right,  is  the  Greek  settlement  called 
Katam6n(j^,Qd).  Farther  on,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  a  cistern  is 
pointed  out  as  the  traditional  WeU  of  the  Magi,  where  they  are  said 
to  have  again  seen  the  guiding  star  (Matth.  ii.  9).  Mary  also  is 
said  to  have  rested  here  on  her  way  to  Bethlehem,  whence  its  ancient 
name  KathUma  (seat),  preserved  in  the  modern  name  Bir  KadUmH, 

At  the  extremity  of  the  plain  we  ascend  a  hill  to  the  monastery 
of  M&r  ElyM,  3  M.  from  Jerusalem,  very  pleasantly  situated  (1.)  on 
the  saddle  of  the  hill.  On  the  left  of  the  road  lies  a  WeU  from 
which  the  Holy  Family  is  said  once  to  have  drunk.  The  view  from 
the  adjoining  Mil  to  the  right  is  quite  as  fine  as  that  from  the  terrace 
of  the  monastery.  To  the  S.  lies  Bethlehem,  to  the  N.  Jerusalem, 
beyond  which  rises  En-Nebi  Samwil, while  the  blue  mountain-range 
to  the  E.  of  Jordan  is  seen  to  great  advantage. 

The  monastery  was  erected  at  an  unknown  date  by  a  Bishop  Elias, 
whose  tomb  was  shown  in  the  monastery  church  down  to  the  17th  cent., 
and  was  rebuilt  during  the  Frank  regime  (1160)  after  its  destruction  by 
the  infidels.  Shortly  afterwards  the  tradition  was  invented  that  the  place 
was  connected  with  the  prophet  El^ah,  and  the  events  described  in  1  Kings 
xix.  8  et  seq.  were  even  localized  in  a  depression  in  the  rock  (to  the  right 
of  the  road,  opposite  the  monastery-door),  which  was  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  prophet^s  body. 

Beyond  the  monastery  the  road  leads  to  the  right,  skirting  a 
valley  which  descends  to  the  E.  and  reaches  to  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
front  of  us,  beyond  the  valley  towards  the  S.E.,  the  round  summit 
of  the  Frank  Mountain  (p.  110)  comes  in  sight,  and  towards  the  S., 
Bethlehem.  On  the  right  (S.S.W.)  lies  the  large  village  otBeit  Jdld 
(p.  100),  with  its  white  buildings.  After  10  min.  we  reach  TantHVf 
ft  settlement  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Maltese  Order,   beautifully 
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situated  ou  a  hill  to  the  right  and  contftinlng  a  hospital  and  chapel. 
Here  is  shown  the  FicW  ofFeas,  so  called  from  the-legend  that  Christ 
once  asked  a  man  what  he  was  sowing,  to  which  thereply  was  'stones'. 
The  field  thereupon  produced  peas  of  stone,  some  of  which  are  still 
to  he  found  on  the  spot.  To  the  left  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

After  12  min.  (4  M.  from  Jerusalem)  we  see  on  our  right  an  in- 
significant building  styled  the  Tomb  of  Baohel  (Kuhbet  Rdhtl).  The 
dome  of  the  tomb  closely  resembles  those  of  the  innumerable  Muslim 
welis,  and  the  whitewashed  sarcophagus  is  modern.  The  entrance 
to  the  fore-court  is  on  the  N.  side.  The  tomb  is  revered  by  Mus- 
lims, Christians,  and  Jews,  and  is  much  visited  by  pilgrims,  espe- 
cially of  the  last-named  faith.  The  walls  are  covered  with  the  names 
of  these  devotees.  The  tomb  is  generally  closed  (key  with  the  chief 
rabbi  in  Jerusalem). 

According  to  1  Sam.  x.  2  et  aeq.,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  16,  the  tomb  of  Rachel  was 
on  the  border  of  Benjamin,  near  Bamah  (Er-B&m,  p.  212).  Traces  of  a 
conformable  spot  (based  on  old  tradition)  have  been  discovered  about 
IVa  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Kastal  (p.  17).  In  the  time  ojf  Christ,  however, 
the  tomh  was  located  near  Bethlehem  and  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  was 
regarded  as  applying  to  Bethlehem.  This  view  was  already  shared  by 
the  author  of  the  erroneous  gloss  ('that  is  Bethlehem')  in  Gen.  xxxv.  19 
and  xlviii.  7,  placed  after  the  name  of  Ephrath^  near  which  Rachel  died  5 
and  also  by  the  writer  of  Micah  v.  2.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  period  the  tradition  has  always  attached  to  the  same  spot,  and 
for  many  centuries  the  supposed  tomb  was  marked  by  a  pyramid  of  stones, 
of  which  the  number  was  said  to  have  been  twelve,  corresponding  with 
the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The  monument  appears  to  have  been 
altered  in  the  15th  cent.,  since  which  time  it  has  been  repei^edly  restored. 

The  whole  district  is  well  cultivated.  It  was  famous  even  in 
antiquity  for  its  fertility,  and  the  eye  is  still  struck  with  the  careful 
way  in  which  the  ground  is  cultivated  in  terraces.  The  vegetation 
here,  partly  owing  to  the  greater  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  is  richer 
than  in  the  immediate  environs  of  Jerusalem.  To  the  right  of  the 
road,  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  valley,  we  see  the  large  Christian 
village  of  Beit  JkLk,  situated  in  the  midst  of  extensive  olive-orchards, 
to  which  a  road  turns  off  immediately  beyond  the  Tomb  of  Rachel. 

Beit  Jala,  which,  periiaps,  corresponds  with  GUoh  (Josh.  xv.  51;  2  Sam. 
XV.  12),  contains  about  4500  inhab..  most  of  whom  are  Orthodox  Greeks 
(with  a  large  church).-  There  are  700*800  Latins,  with  a  seminary  of  the 
Latin  Patriarchate  and  a  school,  and  about  160  Protestants,  with  a  school 
and  a  small  church  which  is  served  from  Bethlehem. 

Beyond  the  Tomb  of  Rachel  the  road  divides;  the  branch  straight 
on  leads  to  Hebron  (p.  108).  We,  however,  turn  to  the  left,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  reach  the  first  houses  of  Bethlehem.  From  the  point 
where  the  road  bends  to  the  right  a  narrow  path  straight  on  brings  us 
to  the  (2 min.)  so-called  David's  Well,  consisting  of  three  cisterns 
hewn  in  the  rock.  Since  the  15th  cent,  tradition  has  associated  this 
spot  with  the  narrative  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14-17.  Close  beside  the  well 
a  necropolis  has  been  discovered  with  inscriptions  in  red  pigment 
(mostly  names  of  the  deceased).  In  the  vicinity  is  a  fine  mosaic 
pavement  with  a  Greek  inscription  (Psalms  oxviii.  19),  probably 
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the  remains  of  an  ancient  monastery  founded  by  Paula  (p.  106). 
The  view  of  Bethlehem,  situated  beyond  the  Wddi  el-Hrobbehj  is 
very  picturesque  from  this  point. 

Bethlehem  (2550  ft.),  the  home  of  David  and  the  birthplace  ot 
our  Savionr  Jesus  Christ,  has  a  situation  resembling  that  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  now  contains  about  8000  inhab.,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
Christians.  The  two  ridges  upon  which  the  town  lies  are  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Wddi  tl-Hrobheh  (PI.  C,  4),  on  the  S.  by  the  WUi 
er-Rdhih  (Pi.  B,  5),  and  on  the  W,  and  E.  by  two  shallower  de- 
pressions. The"W.  hill  is  connected  with  the  E.  hill  by  a  short  saddle. 
—  On  the  square  in  front  of  the  church  are  the  Ser&i  (PI.  B,  C,  4) 
with  the  Turkish  Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  some  shops,  a  caf^,  and 
a  small  Arab  hotel,where  nightquarters  may  be  obtained  if  necessary. 

The  name  of  bH  lehem  ('place  of  bread\  or  more  generally  *place  of 
food'';  Arab,  beit  lahm)  has  existed  without  change  daring  thousands  of 
years.  Bethlehem  is  the  scene  of  the  beautiful  idyl  of  the  book  of  Ruth, 
but  it  was  specially  famous  as  the  home  of  the  family  of  David.  Kot  only 
that  monarch  but  also  other  celebrated  members  of  the  family,  Joab, 
Asahel,  and  Abishai,  once  resided  here  (2  Sam.  ii.  13, 18,  32).  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  Christian  period,  when  it  began  to  attract  pilgrims, 
that  Bethlehem  became  a  place  of  any  size.  Gonstantine  erected  a  magni- 
ficent basilica  here  in  330 (p.  103),  and  Justinian  caused  the  walls  to  be  rebuilt. 
Many  monasteries  and  cliurches  were  soon  erected,  and  it  is  spoken  of  as 
a  flourishing  place  about  the  year  600.  On  the  approach  of  the  Crusaders 
the  Arabs  destroyed  Bethlehem,  but  the  Franks  soon  rebuilt  the  little 
town  and  founded  a  castle  near  the  monastery.  In  1244  the  place  was 
devastated  by  theEharezmians  (p.  Izxxiv),  and  in  1489  it  was  again  destroyed. 
For  a  time  the  place  lost  much  of  its  importance,  but  within  the  last  three 
centuries  it  has  gradually  recovered.  Quarrels  between  the  Christians  and 
the  Muslims  frequently  caused  bloodshed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  even 
occasionally  molested  by  the  Beduins.  The  Muslims  were  expelled  by  the 
Christians  in  1831,  and  after  an  insurrection  in  1834  their  quarter  was 
destroyed  by  order  of  Ibr&htm  Pasha;  there  are  now  only  about  300  Mus- 
lims in  the  place. 

The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  agriculture  and  breeding  cattle,  besides 
which  they  have  for  several  centuries  been  occupied  in  the  manufacture 
of  rosaries,  crosses,  and  ottier  fancy  articles  in  wood,  motheM)f-pearl, 
coral,  and  stinkstone  (lime  mixed  with  bitumen)  from  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
vases  made  of  the  last-named  material,  however,  are  very  fragile.  A  visit 
to  one  of  the  workshops,  when  buying,  will  prove  interesting.  Bethlehem 
if  also  the  market-town  of  the  peasants  and  Beduins  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Comp.  Pafoier,  Das  jetzige  Bethlehem :  ZDPV,  xviii.  89  et  seq. 

The  town  is  divided  into  eight  districts.  The  Latins  possess  a 
Franci$ean  Monastery  (PI.  C,  4)  here  with  a  hospice,  boys'  school, 
and  pharmacy,  and  a  new  church  (on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  at  the 
back  of  the  large  church) ;  they  have  also  a  Convent  of  tf^  Sisters  of 
St,  Joseph  (PI.  B,  3),  with  a  girls'  school  and  an  orphanage.  In  the 
S.W.  quarter  is  the  French  Convent  of  the  Carmelite  Sisters  (PI.  A,  4), 
a  building  in  the  style  of  the  Castle  of  Sant*  Angelo  at  Rome,  with 
a  church  and  a  seminary ;  on  the  hill  in  the  N.  suburb  is  the  largo 
Bofs'  Home  and  Industrial  School  of  Father  BeUmi  (PI.  B,  3),  with 
a  church ;  to  the  N.W.,  near  the  Hebron  road,  is  a  Hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  (PI.  B,  3);  and  on  the  highest  point  to  the  N.  is 
a  school  of  the  ^Frlres  des  Eeoles  Chritxerwus'  (PI.  B,  2).  The  Gbbeks 
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have  a  Moncutery  of  the  Nativity,  the  Churches  of  8t,  Helen  and 
St,  Oeorge,  a  school  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls.  The  Abmbnunb 
have  a  large  MonaHery.  The  three  monasteries  together  occupy  a 
large  bnilding  resemhUng  a  fortress,  which  forms  a  prominent  object 
at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  town.  The  number  of  Pbotbstants  is  about  60. 
There  are  also  a  school  for  girls  and  a  seminary  for  female  teachers 
of  the  British  mission  (PL  C,  5),  and  a  German  Protestant  institution 
(PL  B,  4),  with  a  church  (p.  107),  an  orphanage  to  the  W.  of  the 
town  on  the  way  to  Ar^as  (p.  110),  and  a  medical  mission. 

The  large  *Ohuboh  op  the  Nativitt  or  of  St.  Maby  (PL  B,  Cj  4, 5), 
erected  over  the  traditional  birthplace  of  Christ,  lies  in  the  E.  part 


1.  Principal  Entrance.  2.  Entrance  to  the  Attnenian  Monastery.  3.  £»• 
trancet  to  the  Latin  Monastery  and  Church.  4.  Entrances  to  the  Ortel  Monastery, 
5.  Font  of  the  Greeks.  6.  Entrances  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Choir.  7.  Commom 
Entrance  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  to  the  Choir.  8.  Armenian  AUan, 
9.  Entrance  to  the  Church  of  St.  Catharine  (Latin),  10.  Bteps  leading  to  the 
Orotto  of  the  Nativity  (comp.  Plan,  p.  104).  11.  Greek  Altar.  12.  Greek  Choir. 
13.  Throne  of  the  Greek  Patriarch.  14.  Seats  of  the  Greek  Clergy.  15.  Putpit. 
16.  Latin  Church  cf  St.  Catharine.  17.  Entrance  to  the  Latin  Monaeiety. 
18.  Stairs  to  the  Grottoes  (comp.  Plan,  p.  104).  19.  Latin  Sacristy.  20.  SchoeU 
of  the  Franciscans.  2i.  Latin  Monastery. 
The  dotted  lines  in  the  abore  Plan  indicate  the  situation  of  the 
grottoes  under  the  church  (comp.  Plan,  p.  104). 
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of  the  town,  above  the  W^di  el-Hrobbeh  (PL  B,  C,  4),  and  is  the 
joint  property  of  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Armenians. 

The  tradiUon  which  localizes .  the  birth  of  Christ  in  a  cavern  near 
Bethlehem  extends  back  as  far  as  the  2nd  century  (Justin  Martyr).  As  an 
insult  to  the  Christians)  Hadrian  is  said  to  have  destroyed  a  church  which 
stood  on  the  sacred  spot,  and  to  have  erected  a  temple  of  Adonis  on  its  site, 
but  this  story  is  not  authenticated.  It  is  certain  that  a  handsome  basilica 
was  erected  here  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Constantine.  The  assertion  that 
the  present  church  is  the  original  structure  is  based  on  the  simplicity 
of  its  style  and  the  absence  of  characteristics  of  the  buildings  of  the  sub- 
sequent era  of  Justinian.  Other  authorities  consider  it  beyond  question 
that  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  underwent  considerable  restoration  in  the 
days  of  Justinian  (6^-665).  In  any  case,  we  are  about  to  visit  a  church 
of  venerable  antiquity,  and  one  which  is  specially  interesting  as  an 
example  of  the  earliest  Christian  style  of  architecture.  In  the  year 
1010  the  church  is  said  to  have  miraculously  escaped  destruction 
by  the  Muslims  under  Hakim,  and  the  Franks  found  the  church  uninjured. 
Throughout  the  accounts  of  all  the  pilgrims  of  the  middle  ages  there 
prerails  so  remarkable  a  unanimity  regarding  the  situation  and  archi- 
tecture of  the  church,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has  neyer 
been  altered.  On  Christmas  Day,  1101^  Baldwin  was  crowned  king  here, 
and  in  1110  Bethlehem  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  episcopal  see. 
The  church  soon  afterwards  underwent  a  thoroueh  restoration,  and  the 
Byzantine  emperor  Manuel  Comnenos  (1143-1180)  munificently  caused 
the  walls  to  be  adorned  with  gilded  mosaics.  The  church  was  covered 
with  lead.  In  1482  the  roof,  which  had  become  dilapidated,  was  repaired, 
Edward  IV.  of  England  giving  the  lead  for  the  purpose,  and  Philip  of 
Burgundy  the  pine-wood.  At  that  period  the.  mosaics  fell  into  disrepair. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cent,  the  Turks  stripped  the  roof  of  its  lead, 
in  order  to  make  bullets.  On  the  occasion  of  a  restoration  of  the  church 
in  1672  the  Greeks  managed  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  The  Latins  were 
again  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  proprietorship  of  the  church  through  the 
i  ntervention  of  Napoleon  III.  in  1862. 

In  front  of  the  principal  entrance  on  the  W.  side  lies  a  large 
paved  space,  in  which  traces  of  the  former  atrium  of  Oonstantine's 
basilica  have  been  discovered.  From  the  atrium  three  doors  led  into 
the  vestibule  of  the  church;  but  of  these  the  central  one  (PI.  1) 
only  has  been  preserved,  and  it  has  long  been  reduced  to  very  small 
dimensions  from  fear  of  the  Muslims.  The  portal  is  of  quadrangular 
form,  and  the  simply  decorated  lintel  is  supported  by  two  brackets. 
The  porch  is  as  wide  as  the  nave  of  the  church,  but  is  not  higher 
than  the  aisles,  so  that  its  roof  is  greatly  overtopped  by  the  pointed 
gable  of  the  church.  The  porch  is  dark,  and  is  divided  by  walls  into 
several  chambers.  The  side-doors  leading  into  the  church  are  also 
walled  up. 

The  bvTB&ioB  of  the  church  is  characterized  by  the  grand  sim- 
plicity of  the  structure.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  double  aisles,  and 
of  a  wide  transept  and  a  semicircular  apse,  which  are  unfortunately 
concealed  by  a  wall  erected  by  the  Greeks  in  1842.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  large  slabs  of  stone.  The  aisles  are  lower  than  the  nave 
and  only  4^2  and  4  yds.  in  width.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  separated 
tiom  each  other  by  four  rows  (11  to  a  row)  of  monolithic  columns 
of  reddish  limestone,  with  white  veins.  The  base  of  each  column 
rests  on  a  square  slab.  The  capitals  are  Corinthian,  but  show  a 
decline  of  the  style;   at  the  top  of  each  Is  engraved  a  cross.   The 
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columns,  including  capitals  and  bases,  are  19  ft.  Mgli.  Above  the 
columns  are  arcbitrayes.  In  the  aisles  these  architraves  bear  the 
wooden  beams  of  the  roof.  The  aisles  were  not,  as  elsewhere,  raised 
to  the  height  of  the  nave  by  means  of  an  upper  gallery,  but  walls 
were  erected  to  a  height  of  about  32  ft.  above  the  architraves  of 
the  inner  row  of  columns  for  the  support  of  the  roof-beams  of  the 
nave.  These  form  a  pointed  roof,  which  was  once  richly  painted 
and  gilded.  Unfortunately  very  little  has  been  preserved  of  the 
mosaics  of  Comnenos  (p.  103).  The  lowest  row  on  the  S.  C^ight) 
side  consists  of  a  series  of  half-flgures  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ, 
of  which  seven  only,  representing  the  immediate  ancestors  of  Joseph, 


a,  a.  Stairs  to  the  Crypt^ 
descending  from  the  Greek 
choir  of  the  church  of  St  Mary 
(see  Plan,  p.  102).  b.  Stairs 
to  the  Crj/ptj  from  the  Latin 
Church  of  St.  Catharine, 
c.  Stairs  note  closed,  d.  Place 
of  the  Nativity,  e.  Manger  of 
the  Latins,  f.  Altar  of  the  Ad- 
oration of  the  Magi.  g.  Spring 
of  the  Holy  Family,  h.  Pas" 
sage  in  the  Rock.  i.  Scene 
of  the  Vision  commanding  the 
Flight  into  Egypt,  k.  Chapel 
of  the  Innocents.  1.  Tomb  of 
£tisebius.  m.  Tonib  of  St.  Je- 
rome.  n.  Chapel  of  St.  Jerome, 


are  now  distinguishable;  above  these,  interspersed  with  fantastic 
foliage,  are  arcades,  containing  altars  concealed  by  curtains,  on 
which  books  of  the  Gospels  are  placed.  The  Greek  inscription  above 
contains  an  extract  from  the  resolutions  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople (381 ;  concerning  the  Godhead  of  the  Holy  Ghost),  and 
still  higher  are  two  crosses.  On  the  N.  (left)  side,  in  the  spaces 
between  the  fantastic  plants,  are  representations  of  the  interior  of 
the  churches  of  Antioch  and  Sardica,  and  a  third  church,  with  altars 
and  books  of  the  Gospels.  Here,  too,  are  Greek  inscriptions  relating 
to  the  resolutions  of  Councils.  The  drawing  is  very  primitive,  being 
without  perspective. 

Three  passages  (PL  6,  7)  lead  us  into  the  transept,  which  is  of  the 
same  width  as  the  nave.  The  four  angles  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  transept  with  the  nave  are  formed  by  four  large  piers ,  into 
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which  are  huilt  pilasters  wd  half  -  columns  corresponding  to  the 
columns  of  the  nave.  The  transepts  terminate  in  semicircular  apses. 
The  aisles  are  prolonged  to  the  E.  beyond  the  transept,  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  choir;  they  are  of  imequal  length  and  have  rectilinear 
instead  of  apsidal  terminations.  The  mosaics  in  the  transept,  some 
only  of  which  are  now  distinguishahle,  chiefly  represent  the  history 
of  Christ.  The  S.  apse  of  the  transept  contains  a  very  quaint 
representation  of  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  In  the  N.  apse  is  a 
representation  of  the  scene  where  Christ  invites  Thomas  to  examine 
his  wounds.  The  apostles  here  are  without  the  nimbus.  A  third 
fragment  represents  the  Ascension,  but  the  upper  part  is  gone.  Here 
again  the  apostles  are  without  the  nimbus ;  in  their  midst  is  the 
Yirgin  between  two  angels. 

Two  flights  of  steps  (No.  10  on  the  large  ground-plan,  p.  102; 
'a'  on  the  plan  at  p.  104)  descend  into  the  Chapel  of  thb  Nativitt, 
which  is  situated  below  the  choir  and  is  lighted  by  32  lamps.  It  is 
1372  yds.  long  (from  E.  to  W.),  4  yds.  wide,  and  lO^t.  high.  The 
pavement  is  of  marble,  and  the  walls,  which  are  of  masonry,  are 
lined  with  marble.  Under  the  altar  in  the  recess  to  the  E.,  a  silver 
star  (PI.  d)  is  let  into  the  pavement,  with  the  inscription  ^Hic  de 
Virgine  Maria  Jeaus  Christus  natue  est".  Around  the  recess  bum 
15  lamps,  of  which  6  belong  to  the  Greeks,  5  to  the  Armenians,  and 
4  to  the  Latins.  The  recess  still  shows  a  few  traces  of  mosaics.  This 
sacred  spot  was  richly  decorated  as  early  as  the  time  of  Constantino, 
and  even  with  the  Muslims  was  in  high  repute  at  a  later  period. 
—  Opposite  the  recess  of  the  Nativity  are  three  steps  (PL  e) 
descending  to  the  Chafbl  of  thb  Manoeb.  The  manger,  in  which, 
according  to  tradition,  Christ  was  once  laid,  is  of  marble,  the 
bottom  being  white,  and  the  front  brown;  a  wax-doll  represents 
the  Infant.  The  form  of  the  chapel  and  manger  of  Bethlehem  have 
in  the  course  of  centuries  undergone  many  changes ;  and  a  cradle- 
like manger  is  shown  as  the  original  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  in  Rome,  to  which  it  was  probably  brought  about  the 
year  760.  In  the  same  chapel,  to  the  E. ,  is  the  Altar  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  (PL  f),  belonging  to  the  Latins.  The  picture 
is  quite  modern.  —  At  the  end  of  the  subterranean  passage  to- 
wards the  W.  we  observe  a  round  hole  (PL  g)  on  the  right,  out  of 
which  water  is  said  to  have  burst  forth  for  the  use  of  the  Holy 
Family.  In  the  15th  cent,  the  absurd  tradition  was  invented  that 
the  star  which  had  guided  the  Magi  fell  into  this  spring,  in  which 
none  but  virgins  could  see  it. 

The  entrance  to  the  N.  part  of  the  grotto,  which  belongs  to  the 
Latins,  is  from  the  Church  of  St.  Catharine.  We  leave  the  grotto 
by  the  N.  steps  (No.  10  on  the  ground-plan,  p.  102),  and  continue 
past  the  Armenian  Altars  (No.  8  on  the  ground-plan,  p.  102)  to  the 
N.  apse  of  the  transept,  where  a  door  (No.  9  on  the  ground-plan, 
p.  102)  leads  into  the  Chubch  of  St.  Cathaeinb  (No.  16  on  the 
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ground-plan,  p.  102).  Here  Christ  is  said  to  have  appeared  to 
St.  Catharine  of  Alexandria  and  to  haye  predicted  her  martyrdom. 
The  church  is  probably  identical  with  a  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas 
mentioned  in  the  14th  century.  It  is  handsomely  fitted  np  and  in 
1881  was  entirely  re-erected  by  the  Franciscans.  —  On  the  N.  and 
W.  is  the  Monastery  of  the  Franciseansy  which  commands  the  Wddi 
el-Hrohbeh  and  looks  like  a  fortress  with  its  massive  walls. 

Some  steps  in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  church  (No.  18  on  ground- 
plan,  p.  102;  *b'  on  ground-plan,  p.  104)  descend  into  the  Chapel 
of  the  Innocents  (PI.  k),  where,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the  15th 
cent,  Herod  caused  several  children  to  be  slain,  who  had  been 
brought  here  for  safety  by  their  mothers.  —  Five  steps  lead  hence 
to  a  second  Chapel  (PI.  i;  fitted  up  in  1621),  where  Joseph  is  said 
to  have  been  commanded  by  the  angel  to  flee  into  Egypt.  Other 
Scriptural  events  were  also  associated  by  tradition  with  this  spot. 

We  return  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Innocents  (PI.  k)  and  enter  the 
passage  to  the  left,  containing  the  altar  and  tomb  of  Eusebius  of 
Cremona  (PL  1),  of  which  there  is  no  mention  before  1656.  A 
presbyter  named  Eusebius  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Eusebius, 
Bishop  of  Cremona  in  the  7th  cent.)  was  a  pupil  of  St.  Jerome,  but 
that  he  died  in  Bethlehem  is  very  unlikely.  Farther  on  is  the  Tomb 
of  St,  Jerome  (PL  m),  in  a  chapel  hewn  in  the  rock.  The  tomb  of 
the  great  Latin  Church  Father,  who  was  born  in  Dalmatia  about 
340  and  died  at  Bethlehem  in  420,  has  been  shown  on  this  spot  for 
about  three  centuries.  St  Jerome  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Latin  (the  Yulgate),  for  which  his  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  specially  fitted  him.  Opposite  the  tomb  of  St.  Jerome,  on 
the  E.,  the  tombs  of  his  pupil  Paula  and  her  daughter  Eustoehhtm 
(formerly  on  the  S.  side  of  the  church)  have  been  shown  since  1566.  — 
A  little  farther  to  the  N.  is  the  large  Chapel  of  8t.  Jerome  (PL  n), 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  dwelt  and  to  have  written  his  works.  It 
was  originally  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  but  is  now  lined  with  masonry. 
A  window  looks  towards  the  cloisters.  A  painting  here  represents 
St.  Jerome  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand.  The  chapel  is  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  in  1449,  and  the  tomb  of  the  saint  was  also  once 
shown  here. 

To  the  S.  of  the  basilica  are  the -Armenian  and  the  Chreek  Monastery, 
The  tower  of  the  Greek  Monastery  affords  a  beautiful  Vebw  of  Beth- 
lehem and  its  environs,  particularly  towards  the  S.  and  E.,  into  the 
W&di  er-R&hib,  and  towards  Tekoah  and  the  Frank  Mountain. 

From  the  fore-court  of  the  basilica  a  street  leads  to  theS.E., 
between  houses,  the  Greek  Monastery,  and  its  dependencies,  back  to 
the  open  air.  After  5  min.  we  come  (r.)  to  the  so-called  Milk  OrottOf 
or  Women's  Cavern  ^  a  natural  rocky  cavern  about  16  ft.  long, 
10  ft.  wide,  and  8  ft.  high.  The  tradition  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  and  of  which  there  are  various  versions ,  is  that  the  Holy 
Family  once  sought  shelter  or  concealment  here,  and  that  a  drop  of 
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the  Virgin's  milk  fell  on  the  floor  of  the  grotto.  For  many  centuries 
both  Christians  and  Muslims  have  entertained  a  superstitious  belief 
that  the  rock  of  this  cavern  has  the  property  of  increasing  the  milk 
of  women  and  even  of  animals ,  and  to  this  day  round  cakes  mixed 
vdth  dust  from  the  rock  are  given  to  pilgrims. 

The  view  from  the  platform  of  the  German  Peotestant  Chubch 
(P1.B,  4)  includes  the  Carmelite  Monastery  in  the  village  of  Beit  JaU 
(p.  100)  to  the  E.,  and  Artis  (p.  110)  and  th«  mountains  of  Judea  to 
the  S.  J  the  towers  of  the  vineyards  should  be  noticed  (Matth.  xxi.  33). 


In  order  to  visit  the  so-called  Held  of  the  Shepherdg ,  we  may 
continue  to  follow  the  road  which  led  us  to  the  Milk  Grotto  towards 
the  E. ,  but  as  the  descent  is  very  steep,  it  is  advisable  to  send  round 
our  horses  by  the  easier  route  on  the  N.  to  await  us.  In  about  7  min., 
we  observe  to  the  right  of  the  road  a  small  ruin,  which,  according  to 
a  mediaeval  tradition ,  occupies  the  site  of  the  House  of  Joseph ,  in 
which  he  had  his  dream  (Matth.  i.  20).  In  5  min.  more  we  reach 
the  village  of  BHt  SdMr  en-Nasdrd  (i.e,  'of  the  Christians').  The 
first  mention  of  it  is  by  pilgrims  in  the  16th  cent,  j  perhaps  it  is 
the  Ashur  of  1  Chron.  ii.  24.  It  has  about  600  inhabitants,  mostly 
Orthodox  Greeks,  with  a-few  Latins  and  Muslims.  There  are  several 
grottoes  with  flint  tools  and  cisterns  here.  The  highest  cistern, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  a 
traditional  miracle:  the  Inhabitants  having  refused  to  draw  water  for 
the  Virgin,  the  water  rose  in  the  well  of  its  own  accord.  The  dwelling 
of  the  shepherds  is  now  placed  here  (Luke  ii.  8).  The  key  of  the 
Grotto  of  the  Shepherds  must  be  obtained  at  the  Greek  monastery 
here  (Deir  er~R{Lm).  —  We  then  ride  on  towards  the  N.E.  through 
a  small,  wfeU-oultivated  plain,  called  by  tradition  the  Field  of  Boaz 
.  (Buth  ii.  3  et  seq.).  After  10  min.  we  reach  the  Field  of  the  Shepherds, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  Grotto  of  the  Shepherds.  A  very  old 
tradition  makes  the  angels  to  have  appeared  to  the  shepherds  here. 
For  centuries  a  church  and  a  monastery  stood  on  the  spot,  but  there 
is  no  mention  of  a^otto  until  the  Crusaders'  time.  The  subterranean 
chapel,  to  which  21  steps  descend,  contains  some  paintings,  shafts 
of  columns,  and  a  few  traces  of  a  mediaeval  mosaic  pavement. 
Around  lie  some  ruins  which  perhaps  belong  to  the  mediaeval  church 
of  ^Gloria  in  ExeelsU\  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  the 
site  of  this  church  with  a  spot  about  1/2  M.  to  the  N.,  but  if  that  were 
correct  the  Tower  of  Edar  (Gen.  xxxv.  21),  or  *  Tower  of  Flocks', 
would  also  have  to  be  transferred  thither.  This  tower  is  mentioned 
by  Paula  (p.  106)  as  having  stood  In  the  Field  of  the  Shepherds.  In 
the  middle  ages  its  site  was  pointed  out  in  the  direction  of  Tekoah 
(p.  110),  but  since  the  16th  cent,  it  has  been  again  fixed  here.  — 
In  returning,  we  take  the  direct  route  to  the  Franciscan  monastery. 

From  Bethlehem  via  Artas  to  the  Fools  0/  Solomon  (60  min.),  see 
p.  106)  to  Xh^  Monatierp  of  Mdr  Sdbd^  see  p.  184 •,  to  Engedi^  see  p.  169. 
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11.  From  Jerusalem  to  the  Pools  of  Solomon 
and  the  Frank  Mountain. 

Gakbiagb  Road  as  far  as  the  Pools  of  J^lonwn^  7%  H.  (carrii^s  and 
saddle-borses,  see  p.  19);  thence  with  guide  via  Ehareitiln  to  the  FrtHti 
Mountain  8  hrs. ;  from  the  Frank  Mountain  to  Bethlehem  i^l%  hr.  ^  thence 
back  to  Jerusalem  IV4  hr.  —  By  starting  early  from  Jerusalem  the  traveller 
may  accomplish  the  round  trip  in  one  day;  but  to  allow  any  time  for 
visiting  Bethlehem  he  must  proceed  thither  direct  from  the  Pools  of 
Solomon  via  ArUls  (60  min.).  Provisions  and  lights  should  be  taken.  If 
necessary,  unpretending  sleeping-quarters  may  be  obtained  at  Bethlehem 
(p.  101).  If  Tekoah  be  also  included  in  the  excursion,  one  day  and  a  half  will 
be  required,  the  night  being  spentat  Bethlehem,  whence  an  early  start  should 
be  made,  or  the  horses  must  be  sent  on  early  in  advance  to  the  Pools,  the  tra- 
veller following  by  carriage.  If  the  traveller  wishes  to  see  the  Pools  only, 
he  can  do  this  best  when  visiting  Bethlehem  (p.  101)  or  Hebron  (p.  113). 

From  the  Jaffa  Gate  to  the  Tomb  of  Baohd  (1  Vi  lir.)>  see  pp.  99, 
100.  From  this  point  we  follow  the  Hebron  road  (comp.  p.  100),  from 
which  a  few  yards  farther  on  a  road  diverges  to  Beit  Jail  (p.  100). 

To  the  left  of  the  road  are  various  fragments  of  the  old  aque- 
duct (see  p.  109).  After  about  50  min.,  at  the  poiait  where  the  road 
biBuds  to  the  left,  we  observe  on  the  right  the  Greek  monastery  DeUr 
el'Khadr,  with  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  close  to  the  village  of  El- 
Khadr„  A  few  minutes  farther  on  is  KcU^at  tUBwak,  or  ^castle  by  the 
pools',  erected  in  the  17th  cent,  for  protection  agalsBt  the  Beduins. 
We  here  obtain  the  key  fot  the  spring  'Ain  SdUk,  which  rises  on  the 
hill  about  110  yds.  to  the  W.,  and  is  supposed  by  the  Christians, 
curiously  enough,  to  be  the  Sealed  Fountain  of  the  Song  of  Soiomon 
(iv.  12).  The  well- house  contains  two  dark  chambers,  in  the 
innermost  of  which  the  water  bubbles  forth  from  the  veall.  The 
different  streams  unite  in  a  basin  of  clear  water,  which  is  <ionducted 
by  a  ohann^  to  a  fountain-tower  above  the  first  pool,  part  of  it, 
however,  flowing  into  the  old  conduit  which  passes  the  pools.  There. 
is  a  second  fountain  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  tsastle;  this  fountain 
unites  with  the  water  of  'Ain  §&lil^  at  the  fountain-toww. 

The  so-called  ♦Pools  of  Solomon  (El-BurtA)^  situated  in  a  small 
valley  at  the  back  of  the  castle ,  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the  old 
aqueduct  of  Jerusalem  (p.  22),  which  has  recently  been  restored. 
They  owe  their  name  to  the  supposition  that  the  gardens  of  Solo- 
mon were  in  the  Wadi  Ar^as  (p.  109),  and  to  an  arbitrary  inter- 
pretation of  Eccles.  ii.  6,  where  pools  for  irrigation  purposes  are 
mentioned.  According  to  Josephus,  Pilate  built  (or  repaired)  a 
conduit  with  money  taken  from  the  T^nple  treasury,  and  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  connect  this  with  Solomon's  Pools  (oomp. 
p.  109).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  really  no  evidence  whatever 
as  to  the  date  of  the  construction  of  the  resMvoir.  There  are  three 
pools,  at  intervals  of  62-63  yds.  from  eadi  other,  the  second 
being  about  19  ft.  above  the  first,  and  the  third  the  sa^e  height 
above  the  second.  At  the  lower  (E.)  end  of  each  pool  a  wall  is  built 
across  the  valley,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Sultan's  Pool  (p.  69). 
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The  Highest  Pool  is  127  yds,  long,  76  yds.  wide  at  tlie  top  and 
79  yds.  below,  and  at  the  lower  (E.)  end  25  ft.  deep.  It  is  partly 
hewn  in  the  rock,  and  partly  enclosed  by  masonry,  buttresses  being 
used  tot  ^e  support  of  the  walls.  A  staircase  descends  in  the  S.W. 
comer.  The  Central  Pool  Is  141  yds.  long,  63  yds.  wide  at  the  top 
and  83  yds.  below,  and  38  ft.  deep.  It  is  almost  entirely  hewn 
in  the  rock,  and  stairs  descend  in  the  N.  W.  and  N.E.  comers.  In  the 
N.E.  comer  is  the  mouth  of  a  conduit  from  'Ain  Silih  (see  p.  108). 
The  E.  wall  of  the  reservoir  is  v^y  thiok,  and  is  strengthened  by 
a  second  wall  trith  a  buttress  in  the  form  of  steps.  The  Lowest 
JPbt)l,  tkfr  finest  of  the  three,  is  194  yds.  long,  49  ydB.  wide  at  the 
top  and  69  yds.  iMldw,  and  at  places  48  ft.  dee^.  It  is  partly 
hewn  in  the  reck,  and  partly  HMd  'with  masonry.  Stairs  descend 
in  the  S.E.  iind  N.  E.  comers.  The  inner  walls  are  supported  by 
numerous  buttresses.  On  the  S.  side  there  is  a  conduit  for  the  re- 
ception of  rain-water.  The  lower  wall  (E.)  is  built  of  large  blocks 
in  the  form  of  steps,  and  is  penetrated  by  an  open  passage  leading 
to  a  chamber.  Similar  chambers,  but  inaccessible,  exist  in  the 
lower  masonry  of  the  other  pools.  In  the  chamber  of  the  lowest  pool 
rises  the  third  spring,  'Am  FarHjehj  which  flows  through  a  channel 
into  the  Jerusalem  aqueduct.  A  little  to  the  E.  of  it,  another  spring, 
*Am  'Atdnj  issues  from  a  little  valley  to  the  S.,  and  runs  into  a  stone 
cistern  on  the  N.  side  of  the  valley  of  the  pools. 

These  springs,  however ,  did  not  suffice  for  the  water  supply  of  an- 
cient Jerusa^m.  Two  other  large  Oonddits  met  at  the  pools  and  allowed 
their  water  to  flow  into  them.  One  of  these  conduits  runs  above  the  first 
pool  and  was  carried  through  the  valley  of  'Afdn  by  a  tunnel.  Farther 
on  it  runs  to  the  S.  along  the  W.  slope  of  the  Wddi  Deir  el-Bendt  (the 
^Nunnery'),  then  for  »/4  hr.  along  the  bottom  of  the  Wddi  el-Biydr  (Valley 
of  Springs),  in  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock  and  with  openings  in  the  top, 
and  finally  flows  into  the  sprii^;  Bir  ed-Der^  (Spring  of  the  Steps).  The 
other  conduit,  formine  a  rectangular  channel,  2Vs  ft.  wide,  begins  in  the 
"Wddi  el'*AfrHb  (p.  112),  crosses  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  flows  into  the 
middle  pool.  The  total  length  of  its  remarkable  windings,  amounting  to 
about  47  BL,  eorresponds  with  the  statement  of  Josephus  (400  stadia).  -^ 
From  the  pools  the  water  was  carried  to  the  city  in  two  difl*erent  conduits. 
The  higher  of  these  conveyed  the  water  from  'Ain  Sdlih  and  the  aqueduct 
of  th^  WSdi  d-Btifdr  along  the  If.  slope  of  the  valley  o^  the  Pools.  It  was 
partly  hewn  in  the  rock,  partly  constructed  of  masonry.  The  conduit 
descends  near  RachePs  Tomb  and  then  rises  again :  here  the  water  ran  in 
stone   siphon-pipes.     The   low^r   conduit,    still   in   a  state  of  complete 

S reservation ,  conveyed  water  to  the  city  from  all  the  pools  and  springs 
1  great  windings  about  90  H.  long.  One  arm  of  the  conduit  was  con- 
nected,  no  doubt  under  Herod^s  government,  with  the  Art&s  spring,  and 
conducted  to  the  Frank  Mountain.  The  midn  arm  passed  Bethlehem  and 
Bachers  Tomb  on  the  8.  By  the  bridge  over  the  valley  of  Hinnbm  the 
upper  and  lower  eondnits  met,  and  ran  along  the  6,  slope  of  the  W.  hill 
of  Jerusalem  towards  the  temple.  The  upper  conduit  is  the  more  artificial 
ebnstruction,  and  is  no  dotlbt  the  older. 

Descending  the  Wcidi  Arfds  towards  the  E<  (carriage-road),  we 
And  openings  in  the  conduit  whence  water  can  be  drawn.  After 
10  min.  we  observe  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  to  our  right, 
a  conical  hill  with  ruins  and  rock-tombs,  probably  the  site  of  the 
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ancient  Etam  (1  Chion.  iv.  3),  the  name  of  whlcli  is  stiU  pregerved  in 
'Ain  'Atdn  (p.  109).  In  7  min.  more  we  perceive  to  the  right  below 
VLB  the  Village  of  ArtdSj  chiefly  inhabited  by  Muslims. 

Fboh  AKxis  TO  Bethlehem.  The  road  continties  to  follow  the  conduit. 
After  8  min.*  a  view  of  the  town  is  obtained  in  firont;  in  !/«  ^'-  i^ore 
the  foot  of  the  hill  is  reached,  and  the  ascent  is  made  in  10  minntea. 

Farther  on  the  road  descends  the  valley.  After  20  min.  a  small 
lateral  valley  descends  from  Bethlehem  on  the  left ,  while  the  main 
valley,  along  which  the  road  now  continues,  curves  to  the  S.E.  Out 
route  frequently  crosses  the  dry  and  stony  bed  of  the  brook.  After 
^4  hr.  we  observe  the  ruins  of  mills  on  the  rock  to  the  right.  After 
^2^^'  ^6  leave  the  W4di  Ar|ts  and  ascend  a  lateral  valley  tO  the 
right  (S.W.).  After  about  10  min.  this  valley  makes  a  sharp  bend 
to  the  left(S.)  j  another  lateral  valley  descends  from  the  right  (N.W.). 

Proceeding  farther  up  the  valley  to  the  8.,  we  come  in  about  >/4  hr. 
to  Khirbet  Tek^a,  the  ancient  Tekoah,  on  the  summit  of  a  long  hill, 
2790  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  foot  is  a  spring.  The  place 
was  fortified  by  Behoboam,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
prophet  Amos,  who  was  originally  a  herdsman  (Amos  1, 1).  The  ruins  are 
a  shapeless  mass  \  the  remains  of  a  church  (there  was  a  monastery  here  in 
the  middle  ages)  may  still  be  recognized,  and  an  octagonal  font  is  to  be  seen. 

At  this  bend  we  leave  the  valley  and  ascend  the  steep  hillside 
to  the  E.  At  the  top  we  again  see  Bethlehem.  In  20  min.  we 
descend  to  the  spring  of  KhareitHnf  named  Bit  el^'Aineiztyeh;  by  the 
rock  opposite  lies  the  ancient  ruined  4aura',  or  monkish  settlement 
of  KhareitUn,  and  before  us  opens  a  deep  gorge.  The  whole  scene  is 
very  Imposing.  We  now  descend  on  foot  by  a  path  to  the  right 
along  the  hills  to  the  traditional  Cave  of  Adullam  (now  called  El- 
Ma'sd  or  MugMret  Khareitiln)^  which  has  been  identified  since  the 
12th  cent,  with  the  fastness  in  which  David  sought  refuge  (comp. 
p.  124).  In  the  Christian  period  it  was  occupied  by  St.  Chariton 
(d.  410) ,  and  later  also  by  other  hermits.  The  opening  is  partly 
blocked  by  fallen  rocks.  The  cavern  is  a  natural  labyrinthine  grotto 
formed  by  the  erosion  of  water,  and,  as  the  explorer  may  easily  lose 
his  way ,  he  should  be  provided  with  a  oord  of  at  least  200  yds.  in 
length,  or  better  with  a  guide.  The  temperature  in  the  interior  is 
somewhat  high,  and  coat  and  waistcoat  may  be  advantageously  left 
at  the  entrance.  The  galleries  are  sometimes  so  low  as  to  be  passable 
by  creeping  only,  but  they  sometimes  expand  into  large  chambers. 
In  many  places  the  ground  sounds  hollow,  as  there  are  several 
stories  of  passages ,  one  above  another.  The  innermost  passages 
contain  niches  cut  in  the  rock,  and  the  fragments  of  urns  and  sarco- 
phagi found  here  indicate  that  the  place  was  once  used  for  interments. 
The  inscriptions  found  in  the  inmost  recesses  are  illegible. 

From  the  Wddi  ArtdSy  and  a  little  above  the  point  at  which  we 
left  it,  a  road  ascends  to  the  N.E.  to  the  (1  hr.)  — 

I'rank  Mountain  (2490  ft.),  so  called  because  the  Crusaders 
here  offered  their  last  prolonged  resistanoe  to  the  Muslims.  The 
Arabic  name  is  Jehel  el-Fureidis  (^paradise'  or  'orchard*). 
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'tHie  attempted  ideniiflcation  with  Beth  ffaecerem  (Jer.  vl.  1)  fails  of 
proof.  JoflepliTis  says  (Ant.  zv.  9,  4.  etc.)  that  Herod  founded  the  castle  of 
Serodittm  near  Tekpah  and  about  60  stadia  tp  the  S.  of  Jerusalem.  This 
distance  and  the  further  description  of  the  castle  seem  to  fit  the  present 
ruins.  Josephus  states  that  the  hill  was  thrown  up  artificially,  a  state- 
ment which  is  correct)  if  the  rounded  top  only  of  the  hill  be  taken  into 
account.  He  also  informs  us  that  Herod  was  buried  here.  Herodium 
was  the  seat  of  a  toparchy.  After  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  it  surrendered 
without  a  blow  to  the  legate,  Lucilius  Bassus. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  W.  side,  are  some  ruins  called 
Stdbl  (stable)  by  the  natives,  and  a  large  reservoir,  called  Birket 
JBint  esSultdn  (pool  of  the  sultan's  daughter),  81  yds.  long  and 
49  broad,  but  now  dry.  In  the  middle  of  it  rises  a  square  struc- 
ture, resembling  an  island.  Remains  of  the  conduit  from  the  Ar^&s 
spring  (p.  109)  are  also  visible.  On  the  N.  we  see  traces  of  the 
great  flight  of  200  steps  mentioned  by  Josephus.  The  summit  of  the 
hill,  which  rises  in  an  abrupt  (35®)  conical  form  to  a  height  of  about 
330  ft.,  may  be  reached  in  10  minutes.  The  castle  which  once  stood 
here  has  disappeared  with  the  exception  of  the  enclosing  wall,  of 
-which  the  chief  traces  are  the  remains  of  four  round  towers  men- 
tioned by  Josephus.  The  E.  tower  contains  a  vaulted  chamber  with 
a  mosaic  pavement.  The  large,  regular,  and  finely  hewn  blocks  of 
stone  which  lie  on  the  plateau  at  the  top  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hill  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  masonry  used  in  the  buildings 
of  Herod  (p.  xoiv). 

The  •View  is  beautiful.  It  embraces  to  the  E.  the  desert  region 
extending  down  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  a  pro-r 
fusion  of  wild  cliffs,  between  which  a  great  part  of  the  blue  sheet  of 
vrater  is  visible.  To  the  S.  the  view  is  intercepted  by  hills.  To  the 
S.W.  are  the  ruins  of  Tekoah  and  the  village  of  KhareitAn.  To  the 
W.S.  W.  is  the  weli  of  Abu  Nejeim,  and  to  the  N.W.  Bethlehem ;  to  the 
light  of  it  Beit  SahAr,  and  in  the  foreground  Beit  Ta'Umir;  on  a  hill 
rises  M&rElyHs.  To  the  N.  are  En-Nebi  Samwtl  and  the  village  of  Abu 
Dts.  Farther  off  stretches  the  chain  of  hills  to  the  N.  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Road  to  BsTHLEHEii  ascends  to  the  N.W.,  at  first  along  the 
Wddi  ed-Diya',  After  1/4  hr.  we  leave  the  abandoned  village  of 
Beit  Tddmir  (with  traces  of  ancient  buildings)  on  a  hill  to  our  right. 
After  25  min.  the  way  begins  to  descend  into  the  W6di  er-Rdhib^ 
to  the  S.  of  Bethlehem,  and  in  ^2  ^r.  more  it  reaches  the  floor  of  the 
valley,  whence  it  ascends  to  Bethlehem  (p.  101)  in  */4  hr. 


12.  From  Jernsalem  to  Hebron. 

28  M.  Good  BoAD.  Time  required:  for  carriages  4Vshrs.,  for  riders 
6  hrs.  fcomp.  p.  19).  Price  for  a  carriage  26  fr.,  or  if  a  night  be  spent 
out  35  fr.    Dragoman  advisable. 

From  Jerusalem  to  the  Pools  of  Solomon  (21/4  tw.),  see  p.  108. 
Our  route  ascends  gradually  past  the  highest  pool  to  the  hill  towards 
the  S.W,  (1/4  hr.),  where  wa  obtain  a  fine  retrospect  of  Bethlehem 
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and  .therMQunt  of  Olives.  As  we  proceed  we  see  the,  ruins  of  Deir  el- 
Benat  on  the  right;  to  the  left,  far  below,  is  the  deep  Wadi  el-Fnr 
heimish,  or  Wadi  el-Biydr.  Onr  road  runs  in  great  windings  along 
the  slopes  of  the  hiUs  round  the  ravines  of  the  lateral  valleys  of  the 
Wadi  el-Biyar.  On  therightis  KhirbetBeit  ZaJcaryaiBeth-Zach^ridk; 
1  Mace.  vi.  32  et  seq.),  where  Judas  MaccabsBus  was  defeated  by 
Antiochus  Eupator,  on  the  left  Khirbet  Beit  Faghi^r.  After  40  mln. 
we  eross  the  Wddi  elrBiydr  near  its  head  and  come  to  a  small  plateau. 
On  our  right  is  Khirbet  Beit  Sdwir.  In  20  min.  we  reach  KUrhet 
Beit  8haWj  on  the  right,  with  a  new  settlement;  farther  off,  on  the 
hill,  is  Beit  Ummcar  (perhaps  Ma^a/rathy  Josh.  xv.  69),  and  near  it 
are  the  ruins  of  Khirbet  JedUr  (Gedor,  Josh.  xv.  58).  We  descend 
into  the  broad  Wddi  el-ArrUb,  and  in  V4^'>  about  halfway  between 
Jerusalem  and  Hebron  (14  M.  from  the  former),  we  reach  the  — 

Bridge  over  the  ^Arrdb,  where  the  coachman  generally  halts  for 
some  time  at  a  small  caf^.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  road  are 
copious  springs;  immediately  to  the  right  (W.)  of  the  bridge  is  a 
well-room.  A  portion  of  the  water  is  brought  by  a  subterranean 
conduit  from  the  isolated  ruin-strewn  hill  to  the  W.  On  this  hill 
lie  the  extensive  ruins  of  Khirbet  KHfin, 

About  10  min.  below  the  bridge  is  a  large  but  now  dry  reservoir 
known  as  Birket  d-^ArrHh.  This  reservoir  (80  yds.  long  by  58V«  yds.  broad) 
is  of  similar  construction  to  Solomon's  Pools,  anid  is  connected  with  them 
by  the  conduit  mentioned  at  p.  109. 

From  the  bridge  the  road  ascends  past  a  (10  min.)  pool  {Birket 
KHftn)  partly  hewn  in  the  rock,  the  water  from  which  used  also  to 
be  conducted  to  the  Birket  el-^Arri^b;  it  is  dry  in  summer.  On  the 
S.  side  of  the  hill,  a  few  paces  to  the  right  of  the  road,  are  several 
handsome  rock-tombs  and  small  caverns.  After  ^/^  hr.  we  reach  the 
spring  of  ^Ain  ed-Dirweh,  above  which  axe  a  Mohammedan  house  and 
a  praying-place.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  the  spring  in  which  Philip 
baptized  the  eunuoh  wa^  pointed  out  here  (comp.  p.  93),  and  it  is  so 
marked  on  the  mosaic  map  of  Madeb^  (p.  147).  The  traces  of  an 
ancient  Christian  church  were  formerly  visible.  A  little  way  to  the 
S.  there  are  tomb-chambers  in  the  artificially  hewn  and  levelled 
stratum  of  rock.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  are  ruins  called  Beit  SHr, 
which  answer  to  the  ancient  Beth'Zur  (Josh.  xv.  58;  Nehem.  iii/l6). 
At  the  period  of  the  Maccabees  Beth-Zur  was  a  place  of  great 
importance.  A  little  farther  on  (5  min.)  the  Mohammedan  village 
of  HalMl  (Josh.  xv.  58)  becomes  visible  on  a  hill  to  the  left.  The 
mosque  of  Nebi  r<2nw«,  outside  the  village,  is  built,  according  to 
Mohammedan  tradition,  over  the  grave  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  Some 
of  the  later  Jewish  writers  mention  a  tradition  that  the  prophet  Gad 
was  buried  here  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  11).  There  are  rock- tombs  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

After  35  min.  we  perceive  about  500  yds.  to  the  left  of  the 
road  the  ruins  of  a  so-called  Sanctuary  of  Abraham,  Haram  Bdmdt 
el'KhalU,    The  S.  and  W.  walls  only  are  preserved  (71  yds.  and 
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63V2  yds.  long  respectively),  and  two  or  three  conrses  of  stone  are 
still  visible.  The  blocks  are  of  great  length  (10-16  ft.)  and  are 
jointed  without  mortar.  In  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  interior  there  is 
a  cistern.  What  purpose  the  building  served,  and  whether  it  was 
ever  completed,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Jewish  tradition  places 
here  the  Qrovt  of  Mamre^  and  the  valley  is  still  called  the  Valley 
of  Terebinths  (pp.  116,  124).  About  60  paces  farther  to  the  E.  is  a 
large  rained  church,  probably  the  basilica  erected  by  Oonstantine 
at  the  terebinth  of  Mamre.  Near  it  are  two  oil-presses  in  the  rock. 
A  lavge  cistern  5  min.  farther  to  the  S.  is  shown  as  the  bath  of  SaraK 
Beturning  to  the  road,  we  come,  a  few  paces  farther  on,  to  an  in- 
different footpath  on  the  right,  which  leads  past  the  ruins  of  the  vil- 
lage oiKhirhet  en^Naadrd  ('ruin  of  the  Christians'),  ot BujiknSebztn, 
and  proceeds  direct  to  (V2  ^^-^  ^^^  Russian  hospice,  the  tower  of 
which  is  visible  from  afar.  Following  the  road,  we  gradually  descend 
the  hill,  pass  the  hospital  of  the  Scots  Mission  (see  below),  and 
reach  the  small  town  of  El-KhalU  (Hebron)  in  about  */2  hr. 

Hebron.  —  Accoaunodatioa.  Bubsian  Hospice,  near  Abraham's  Oak 
(p.  115;  good  lodging  but  wiUiout  board;  during  the  season  a  letter  of 
recommen^dation  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Russian  Buildings  at 
Jerusalem  is  necessary).  In  case  of  necessity  male  travellers  can  obtain 
accommodation  in  some  Jewish  Houses.  The  price  should  be  fixed  before- 
hand. —  TurkUh  Post  Offtee,  —  It  is  advisable  to  take  a  Gdide  (6-12  pi. ; 
more  in  proportion  for  a  party),  as  the  Muslims  here  are  notorious  for 
their  fanaticism.  Travellers  are  earnestly  warned  against  that  arrant 
beggar,  the  son  of  the  deceased  old  sheikh  Hamza. 

The  Scott  Mission  has  a  hospital  here  (physician,  Dr.  Paterson).  The 
Oermcm  Jerusalem  Society  maintains  a  native  teacher,  who  also  conducts 
Protestant  service  In  the  Arabic  tongue. 

History.  Sd>ron  is  a  town  of  hoar  antiquity.  Mediseval  tradition 
localized  the  creation  of  Adam  here ;  and  at  a  very  early  period,  owing  to 
a  misinterpretation  of  Joshua  xiv.  15 ,  where  Arba  is  spoken  of  as  the 
greatest  man  among  the  Anakim  (giants),  AdtmCs  death  was  placed  here. 
The  ancient  name  of  Hebron  was  Kirjaih  Arba  ('city  of  Arba  ).  In  Num- 
bers xiii.  22  it  is  claimed  that  Hebron  was  founded  seven  years  before 
Zoan,  i.e.  Tanis,  the  chief  town  of  Lower  Egypt.  Abraham  is  also  stated  to 
liave  pitched  his  tent  under  the  oaks  of  Mamre,  the  Amorite  (Gen.  xiii.  18, 
xiv.  13).  When  Sarah  died  (Gen.  xxiii.)  Abraham  purchased  from  Ephron 
the  Hittite  the  double  cavern  otMachpelah  as  a  family  burial-place ;  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob  were  also  said  to  be  buried  here.  Hebron  was  destroyed  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  X.  37)  and  became  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe  of  Caleb  (Josh.  xiv.  13). 
David  spent  a  long  time  in  the  region  of  Hebron.  After  Saul's  death  David 
ruled  over  Judah  firom  Hebron  for  TV*  years.  It  was  at  the  gates  of  Hebron 
that  Abner  was  slain  by  Joab,  and  David  caused  the  murderers  of 
lahbosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  to  be  hanged  by  the  pool  of  Hebron.  Hebron 
afterwards  became  the  headquarters  of  the  rebellious  Absalom.  It  was 
fortified  by  Rehoboam,  and  repeopled  after  the  captivity.  Judas  Macca- 
beeuB  had  to  recapture  it  from  the  Edomites,  and  Josephus  reckons  it  as 
a  town  of  Idumsea.  Hebron  was  next  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  During 
the  Muslim  period  Hebron  regained  much  of  its  old  importance,  partly  by 
its  commerce,  and  partly  as  a  sacred  place  owing  to  its  connection  with 
Abraham  (comp.  p.  Ixvii),  to  whom  its  Arabian  name  refers  (see  p.  lU). 
The  Crusaders  called  Hebron  the  Castellvm^  or  Praesidium  ad  Sanctum 
Abraham.  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  invested  the  knight  Gerard  of  Avesnes 
with  the  place  as  a  feudal  fief.  In  1167  it  became  the  seat  of  a  Lati 
bishop,  but  in  1187  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin. 
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Hebron^  Arabic  El-KhaUl  (abbreviated  from  Ehalil  ei-ra^m^n, 
*friend  of  God%  i.  e.  'the  city  of  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God'),  the 
capital  of  a  KMmmaVamlik  (p.  Ivii),  contains  18-19,000  inhab., 
including  1600  Jews  (with  three  synagogues).  It  lies  8040  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  nanow  part  of  a  valley  descending  from 
the  N.  W.  The  environs  abound  in  springs  and  are  extremely  fertile. 
The  Jews  make  good  wine  from  the  grapes  grown  in  the  vicinity 
(comp.  p.  1 16),  and  almond  and  apricot  trees  also  flourish.  The  place 
has  also  some  commercial  importance  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  witii 
theBeduins.  The  chief  branches  of  industry  are  the  manufacture  of 
water-skins  from  goats'  hides,  and  glass-making.  Glass  was  manu- 
factured here  as  early  as  the  middle  ages,  and  the  principal  articles 
made  are  lamps  and  coloured  glass  rings  used  by  the  women  as 
ornaments.    A  visit  to  the  glass-furnaces  is  not  uninteresting. 

The  present  town  is  divided  into  seven  districts.  1.  In  the  N.W., 
the  Hdret  esh-Sheikhy  deriving  its  name  from  the  beautiful  Mosque 
(begun  in  668,  or  A.D.  1269-70)  of  the  Sheikh  'Ali  Bakkdy  a  pious 
man  who  died  in  670  (A.D.  1271-72).  Above  this  quarter  is  the 
aqueduct  of  the  Kashkala  spring,  near  which  there  are  ancient 
grottoes  and  rock-tombs.  From  the  spring  a  path  leads  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  Hobdl  er-Riydh,  2.  Hdret  Bdb  ez-Zctwiyeh.^  adjoining 
the  first  quarter  on  the  W.  To  the  S.  of  the  second  quarter  is 
(3)  Hdret  el'Kaxzdzin  (of  the  glass-blowers),  and  to  the  E.  (4)  Hdrtt 
eWAkkdbi  (water-skin  makers).  Farther  to  the  S.  are  (5)  Hdrti 
el'Haram  and  (6)  Hdret  tl-Mushdreka^  the  latter  on  the  slope  on 
the' other  side.  To  the  S.E.  lies  (7)  Hdret  el-KMn,  or  quarter 
of  the  cotton-workers.  —  Ancient  Hebron  lay  to  the  W.,  on  the 
olive-covered  hill  Rumeidehf  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Quarantine  (see  be- 
low). On  this  hill  are  ruins  of  old  cyclopean  walls  and  modern  build- 
ings called  Ddr  ei-Af6o'?n,  'the  monastery  of  the  forty*  (martyrs); 
within  the  ruins  is  the  tomb  of  Jesse  (Isai),  David's  father.  At  the 
£.  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  deep  spring  of  Sarah,  *Ain  Jedideh, 

In  the  bed  of  the  valley  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Haret  el-Haram 
are  situated  two  large  reservoirs:  the  upper  one,  called  Birket  rf- 
Kazzdttny  or  Pool  of  the  Glass-blowers,  is  28  yds.  in  length,  18  yds. 
in  width,  and  27^2  ^t.  in  depth;  the  lower  basin,  constructed  of 
hewn  stones,  is  square  in  form,  each  side  being  44  yds.  long,  and 
is  called  Bkket  es-Sulidn.  These  pools  are  unquestionably  ancient, 
and  according  to  tradition,  it  was  near  the  latter  that  David  hanged 
the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth  (p.  113).  Close  to  the  Birket  e8-Sul|in 
stands  the  new  Serdi.  The  tombs  of  Abner  and  Ishbosheth  shown 
in  the  town  are  not  worth  visiting.  —  The  large  building  on  the 
hill  of  Kuhb  el-Jdr^iby  to  the  S.,  is  the  Quarantine. 

The  only  object  of  interest  is  the  Habam,  the  sacred  area  which 
encloses  the  legendary  site  of  the  Cave  of  Machpelah  (p.  113)  and 
contains  a  mosque  and  the  dwellings  of  dervishes,  saints,  and 
guardians.    Up  to  a  height  of  about  39  ft.  the  enclosing  wall  is  built 
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of  very  large  blocks,  all  drafted,  hewn  smooth,  and  showing  the  marks 
of  the  Herodlan  period  (pp.  63, 64,  xclv).  This  wall  is  strengthened 
externally  by  square  buttresses,  sixteen  on  each  side  and  eight  at  each 
end,  of  which  two  still  exist  (N.'W.  and  S.E.).  The  Muslims  have  also 
erected  a  second  and  modern  enclosing  wall  on  the  N.E.  and  S. 
sides.  Two  flights  of  steps  between  this  wall  and  the  old  one  lead 
to  the  court  in  the  interior,  which  is  li'/jft.  above  the  street-level. 
'Unbelievers'  may  ascend  to  the  seventh  step  of  the  flight  on  the  E. 
side.  Beside  the  fifth  step  is  a  large  stone  with  a  hole  in  it,  which 
the  Jews  believe  to  extend  down  to  the  tomb.  On  Friday  the  Jews 
lament  here  as  they  do  at  the  Place  of  Wailing  in  Jerusalem  (p.  65). 
—  No  Europeans,  except  a  few  of  high  rank,  have  hitherto  been 
admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  Haram.  From  the  elevation  to  the 
N.  of  the  Haram  a  sight  of  the  court  and  the  buildings  within  the 
walls  may  be  obtained,  and  good  photographs  of  it  may  be  purchased. 
The  KosQiiB,  whicli  occupies  the  S.  side  of  the  Haram  and  is  hounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  old  enclosing  wall,  is  a  building  erected  by  the 
Crusaders  in  11^-87,  probably  on  the  site  of  a  church  of  the  Justinian 
era,  and  has  been  restored  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  70  ft.  long  from  K.  to  S. 
and  93  ft.  from  E.  to  W.  The  interior  is  divided  by  i  columns  into  a 
nave  and  aisles  running  N.  and  8.  The  ci^itals  of  these  columns  appear 
to  be  partly  Byzantine,  partly  mediceval.  The  walls  of  the  church  are 
incrusted  to  a  height  of  nearly  6  ft.  with  marble ,  above  which  runs  a 
hand  with  an  Arabic  inscription.  Two  openings  in  the  floor  of  the  church 
lead  direct  to  the  Cave  of  Machpelah  beneath,  which  is  said  to  consist  of 
various  passages  and  chambers.  Above  ground  are  six  cenotaphs,  hung 
with  green  cloth  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  which  are  said  to 
stand  exactly  over  the  tombs  below.  The  cenotaphs  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca 
are  inside  the  church,  those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  in  octagonal  chapels 
in  the  open  court  to  the  K.  of  the  church,  those  of  Jacob  and  Leah  in 
chambers  at  the  V.  end  of  the  Haram.  —  Outside  the  Haram,  at  the  N.W. 
angle,  is  a  two -story  Boildimg,  containing  two  cenotaphs  of  Joseph. 
A  footprint  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed  is  still  shown  in  a  stone  here.  ~ 
The  oldest  Arabian  buildings  date  from  1331,  under  the  Mameluke  Sultan 
Mohammed  Ibn  Kil&wiin;  Joseph's  tomb  dates  from  1393. 

Adjoining  the  Haram  on  the  S.  side  is  a  *castle\  now  used  as 
barracks  and  half  in  ruins. 

The  traditional  Oak  of  Abraham  or  Oak  of  Mamre  is  in  tho 
garden  of  the  Russian  Hospice  ^.113),  which  we  reach  in  1/2  l^r*  ^Y  * 
Toad  (practicable  for  carriagesj  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  Jeru- 
salem road,  and  leading  between  vineyard  walls.  This  fine  tree, 
which  unfortunately  is  slowly  dying,  was  highly  revered  as  far 
back  as  the  16th  cent.,  and  is  unquestionably  of  great  age.  For  the 
earlier  (Jewish)  tradition,  see  p.  113.  The  trunk  of  the  oak  is 
about  3^  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  bottom.  Behind  the  hospice 
stands  a  Viev)  Tower  (key  in  the  hospice),  which  commands  a  magni- 
ficent •View  extending  to  the  sea. 

In  the  country  to  the  W.  of  Jordan,  the  oak  (el-ballUt^  Quercus  ilex  pseu- 
dococcifera)  does  not,  as  beyond  Jordan,  develop  into  a'  large  tree,  but,  as 
the  young  shoots  are  eaten  off  by  the  goats,  it  usually  takes  the  form  of 
bushes  only.    A  few  gigantic  trees  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  un 
molested,  owing  probably  to  superstitious  veneration. 
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13.  From  Hehron  to  Beit  Jibrtn  and  Gaza. 


From  Hebron  to  Seit  Jibrin^  AJues.  on  horseback  i  thence  to  Oasa 
ca.  9  hrs.  —  For  this  tour  a  guide  is  desirable.  —  Visitors  to  the  tombs 
of  I  Beit  Jibrin  must  first  obtain  the  permission  of  the  E&imiiiak&m  of 
Hebron  (candles  required). 

We  follow  the  Jerusalem  road  to  tie  point  where  the  route  to 
the  Russian  Hospice  diverges  i^^^^'y  s®®  P*  H^)*  Here  we  turn  to 
the  left  (W.)  and  descend  the  Wddi  el-KHf;  on  a  hill  to  the  right 
is  Beit  Jskdhil,  perhaps  the  Esheol  (Galley  of  grapes*)  of  Numbers  xili. 
24  et  seq.,  whence  the  Israelitish  spies  brought  back  the  huge  bunch 
of  grapes.  In  Ihr.  we  reach  the  spring  of 'Ain  el-KHf,  The  valley 
now  expands,  turns  to  the  W. ,  and  receives  the  name  of  Wddi  «l- 
Merj.  On  the  (}/2^t.)  Mil  to  the  left  lies  Terkamyd  (THeomias), 
vdth  a  few  antiquities.  In  II/2  hr.  the  road  skirts  the  base  of  another 
hill  on  the  left,  upon  which  is  Deir  Naihkhds.  In  V2  ^r.  we  enter 
Beit  Jibrtn  from  the  N.  E. 

From  Jkbosalbm  to  Bbit  Jibh!n,  8S/4  hrs.  To  (2>/4  hrs.)  the  Pools  of 
Solomon,  see  p.  106.  Before  reaching  the  pools  we  diverge  by  a  road  to 
the  right  (W.),  which  leads  via  0/4  hr.)  El-Khadr  (p.  108).  In  85  min.  we 
see  HUsdn  at  some  distance  to  the  right;  to  the  left  opens  the  Wftdi  Ffikta. 
After  J'/2  hr.  the  road  to  Beit  'At&b  diverges  to  the  right,  while  our  route 
proceeds  (1.)  to  the  8.W.  */a  hr.  Hill  with  extensive  ruins  (on  the  left);  V«^'- 
'Ain  et-Tann^ry  deep  down  in  the  valley,  with  lemon-groves;  10  min.  Bnins 
(to  the  left).  We  are  now  following  an  old  Boman  road.  After  40  min. 
a  road  diverges  to  the  right  to  Beit  Nettif  (p.  124);  we,  however,  descend 
to  the  left.  20  min.  Boman  milestone  (prostrate) ;  1/2  hr.  we  cross  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Wddi  es-Sant;  to  the  left  a  weli  on  a  hill.  In  1/4  hr.  a  road 
diverges  to  the  left  (wliich  we  do  not  follow) ;  to  the  right  Zakarrft  (p.  1!U) 
is  visible.  In  1/2  ^r.  our  route  enters  the  Wddi  Zakaryd  Qeft)  and  leads  to 
the  8.  aeross  a  well-cultivated  plain,  with  frequent  traces  of  the  Boman 
road.  Beyond  an  ancient  well,  with  reservoirs,  we  reach  (»/«  hr.)  Beit  Jibrin. 

The  village  of  Beit  JibriiL  ('House  of  Gabriel*),  containing  about 
900  Muslim  inhab.,  lies  between  three  hills,  the  Tell  Bomdt  on 
the  N.W.,  the  Tell  Sanddhanneh  on  the  S.,  and  the  Tell  el-Judeiyidek 
on  the  N.E. 

The  Israelitish  town  was  known  as  Mareshah  and  stood  originally  about 
1  M.  farther  to  the  8.  on  the  Tell  8andahanneh,  which  overlooks  the 
roads  from  Gaza  to  Hebron  and  Jerusalem.  The  old  name  reappears  in 
Khirbet  Merdsh,  V«  M.  to  the  N.W.  The  town  was  fortified  by  Behoboam 
(2  Chron.  xi.  8),  and  after  the  Exodus  became  an  Edomite  capital.  Undw 
the  Ptolemies  a  large  settlement  of  Phoenicians  was  established  here.  The 
town,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  in  B.C.  40,  reappears  in  A.D.  68, 
under  the  new  name  of  Baitogabra,  as  a  fortress  standing  on  the  present 
site  (see  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8,  1,  where  the  name  is  erroneously  given  as 
Betabris).  The  town  received  various  privileges  coupled  with  ^e  name 
Eleutheropolis^  or  Lucia  Septimia  SeverianOy  from  the  Boman  emperor 
Septimius  Severus  in  202,  on  the  occasion  of  his  journey  in  the  Bast. 
It  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop  as  early  as  the  4th  century.  The 
Crusaders  found  the  place  in  ruins;  they  called  it  GibeUm,  Under  Fulke 
of  Anjou,  in  1134,  a  citadel  was  erected  here.  In  1244  Gibelin  was  finally 
taken  by  Beibars  (p.  Ixxxiv).  The  fortress  was  restored  in  1561.  Comp. 
^Excavations  in  Palestine  during  the  years  1898-1900'  (Pal.  Expl.  Fund); 
F.  Fietert  d;  H.  Thiench^  ^Painted  Tombs  in  the  Kecropolis  of  Marisaa'  (Pal. 
Expl.  Fund;  1900). 

The  village  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town.    Ruins  of  old  buildings  are  incorporated  with  most  of  the 
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houses.  A  portion  of  the  anoient  w«ill,  peihaps  built  by  the  Crusaders 
iu  1134,  still  exists- on  the  N.  side;  it  was  formerly  flanked  by  a 
moat.  To  the  N.W.  and  E.  were  forts.  At  the  E.  fort  there  still 
exist  fragments  of  columns,  a  fine  large  portal,  and  a  reservoir.  The 
N. W.  fort  (small  fee)  stood  on  an  eminence ,  and  the  ancient  sub- 
structions are  still  easily  distinguished  from  the  later  work.  Over 
the  door  is  an  inscription  dating  from  the  year  958  of  the  Hegira 
(1561).  The  fortress  was  flanked  with  a  tower  at  each  corner.  The 
interior  contains  a  handsome  cistern  and  many  vaulted  chambers 
now  used  as  dwellings.  On  the  S.  side  runs  a  gallery  from  E.  to  W., 
which  was  originally  the  aisle  of  a  church.  On  the  left  and  right 
are  Ave  piers,  formerly  enriched  with  columns  in  white  marble  and 
with  Corinthian  capitals.  The  arcades  are  pointed. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  are  the  Rook  Catbbns  Cordk  or 
'ardk)  in  the  vicinity  (comp.  p.  124).  The  caverns  consist  of 
round,  bell-vaulted  chambers^  20-50  ft.  (in  some  cases  even  100  ft.) 
in  diameter,  supported  by  detached  pillars.  They  aie  80-40  ft.  in 
height.  Each  cavern  is  lighted  from  above  by  a  well-like  opening. 
The  stone,  a  kind  of  grey  chalk ,  is  so  soft  that  it  can  be  cut  with  a 
knife,  yet  the  regularity  and  art  with  which  the  chambers  have  been 
excavated  are  none  the  less  admirable.  Most  of  these  caverns  date 
back  to  the  ancient  Hebraic  or  some  even  earlier  period.  Theirnumber 
and  similarity  lead  to  the  inference  that  they  were  used  as  dwellings ; 
some  of  them  are  connected  virith  each  other.  St.  Jerome  informs  us 
tkat  the  Hdtim,  or  dwellers  in  mountains  and  caves ,  once  lived  in 
this  district,  and  that  the  Idumaeans  lived  in  caverns  throughout  the 
country  from  here  to  Petra,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  intensity 
of  the  heat.  Some  of  the  caverns  seem  to  have  been  used  as  chapels, 
as  they  have  apses  turned  towards  the  E.  and'  crosses  engraved  on 
their  walls. 

Tike  following  walk  is  the  most  interesting  here.  We  descend  from 
the  fortress  to  the  S.  E.,  pass  the  tombs,  and  ascend  a  small  water-course. 
In  5  nfin.  we  observe  caverns  below  us.  To  judge  from  the  niches  hewn 
in  them  (five  at  the  back,  three  on  each  side),  they  must  once  have  been 
used  as  sepulchres.  The  niches  are  2  ft.  above  the  ground,  and  high 
above  them  are  hewn  numerous  triangles  (possibly  for  lamps).  Some  of 
the  r(mnd  openings  above  have  been  widened  in  the  course  of  ages. 
After  the  falling  in  of  the  chambers  there  have  also  been  formed  open 
spaces  in  front  of  themi,  within  which  the  pillars  of  the  groups  of  cham- 
bers are  still  preserved.  —  Farther  to  the  8.  is  a  second  group  of  more 
lofty  grottoes.  One  of  them  contains  a  well,  and  at  several  places  the  ground 
sounds  hollow.  The  walls  are  green  with  moisture  and  very  smooth.  Budely 
engraved  crosses,  and  inscriptions  dating  fropti  the  early  period  of  Islamism 
(in  Cufic  characters),  are  sometimes  observed.  The  marks  of  tools  are 
dearly  visible  on  the  walls.  Proceeding  from  one  cavern  to  another,  we 
ascend  the  valley  as  far  as  a  ruined  church ,  which  in  a  straight  line  is 
only  1  M.  from  the  village.  It  is  still  called  by  the  natives  Mdr  Hannd^  or 
Sandahanneh.  The  substructions  of  this  church  date  from  the  Byzantine 
period,  but  the  ground-plan  was  altered  by  the  Crusaders.  The  principal 
apse  is  well-preserved.  The  window-arches  are  round.  The  stones  are 
carefully  hewn,  and  the  walls  are  massive.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance 
are  pilasters ,  and  under  the  N.  aisle  is  a  crypt  with  vaults.  Opposi^ 
the  church  is  the  cavern  MugMret  Saadahannthy  comprieing  several  chan 
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bers,  the  largest  of  which  is  100  ft.  in  diameter.  Kot  far  off,  to  the  W., 
is  the  pMsage  of  ES'Slik^  a  tunnel  over  33  yds.  long,  with  two  cross-galleries, 
containing  no  less  than  1906  small  niches  (columbaria),  which  senred  as 
receptacles  for  cinerary  urns.  —  The  whole  chain  of  hills  of  Hair  Hanni 
is  honeycombed  with  caverns,  especially  on  the  S.  and  W.  sides.  The'finest 
tomb  lies  to  the  £.,  opposite  the  Tell  Sanda^anneh.  It  was  eonstrueted 
ca.  B.C.  250  for  the  head  of  the  Phoenician  Colony.  Adioining  the  ante- 
chamber on  the  N.,  E.,  and  S.  are  three  chambers,  with  41  loculi  (Edkim, 
p.  zciy)  for  bodies  hewn  in  the  walls.  They  have  gabled  roofs,  the  only  ones 
of  the  kind  found  in  Palestine.  The  main  chamber  (E.)  opens  out  into 
a  large  rectangular  recess,  with  three  niches  for  sarcophagi.  Paintings 
form  the  chief  decoration  of  the  tomb.  Above  the  loculi  in  the  6hief 
chamber  is  a  broad  frieze  of  hunting-scenes,  beginning  in  the  S.W.  comer 
and  running  round  the  walls.  First  comes  a  man  blowing  a  trumpet,  next 
a  rider  attacked  by  a  leopard,  then  various  animals,  each  with  an  inscription 
in  Greek.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  portal  to  the  main  chamber  are 
paintings  of  the  three-headed  Cerberus  and  a  coek.  Vases  adorn  hoih  sides 
of  the  door  of  the  E.  burial-niche.  The  paintings  betray  the  hand  of  a 
Greek  artist  and  resemble  those  on  vases  of  the  6th  and  4th  cent.  B.C.  — 
Somewhat  to  the  S.  lies  another  collection  of  tombs.  They  are  less  richly 
painted,  but  the  figures  of  the  two  musicians  are  worthy  of  notice.  These 
are  the  only  tombs  in  Palestine  thos  decorated. 


The  road  to  Gaza  ciosses  the  range  of  hills  to  the  W.  of  Beit  Jibrin, 
affording  a  fine  retrospect  of  that  village  from  ( ^4  hr.)  the  top.  After 
35  min.  we  observe  in  the  fields  to  the  right  the  weli  of  the  Shdkk 
'Amr,  We  now  leave  the  mountains  of  Judah  behind  us  and  gradually 
descend  their  last  spurs  to  the  plain,  in  a  W.  direction.  On,  the  left, 
after  1/2  ^^m  rises  Tell  el-Mansilraj  with  some  ruins,  and.  Vs^^* 
farther  on  we  reach  some  caverns  which  have  fallen  in,  known  as 
'Ardk  el-Menshtyeh,  Our  route  next  turns  towards  the  S.W.  On  the 
riglit  (V2  hr.)  lies  'Ajldn^  the  ancient  Eglon  (Josh.  x.  34,  35),  one 
of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  plain.  In  the  Septuagint  Eglon  is 
confounded  with  Adullam,  which  mistake  is  followed  by  Eusebius 
(see  p.  110).  In  about  1^/4 hr.  from  'Ar&k  el-Munshiyeh  w©  reach  — 

Tell  el'Hasi,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  Biblical  Xfocftisib,  an 
Important  frontier- fortress  in  the  direction  of  Egypt  (2  Kings 
xviii.  14  et  seq.)  during  the  period  of  the  Israelitish  kings. 

Lachish  was  besieged  by  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xix.  8)  and,  according  to 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  captured  by  him.  According  to  Jeremiah  (xxxiv.  7), 
Lachish  was  one  of  the  last  cities  taken  from  the  Jews  by  Ifebuchadnezzar. 
-^  The  extensive  and  highly  interesting  excavations,  which  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  has  undertaken  here  in  the  last  few  years,  have  brought 
to  light  many  fragments  of  town-walls  and  fortifications  of  difi'erent  pe- 
riods (some  very  ancient),  numerous  clay  vessels,  etc.  (comp.  Flinder*  Fetrie, 
'Tell  el  Hesy^  J.  Bliss,  'A  Mound  of  Many  Cities'). 

From  Tell  el-Hasi  our  route  continues  to  descend  the  W6di  el- 
Ha^.  After  about  I3/4  hr.  we  reach  J5ureir,  where  the  first  palms 
occur.  To  the  right,  after  40  min. ,  we  perceive  the  village  of  5tmnm, 
in  an  olive-grove.  Tobacco  and  sesame  are  grown  abundantly  here. 
Soon  after  we  cross  the  wlldi  to  the  S.W.  After  Vi  hr.,  on  the  left 
the  village  of  Nejct^  and  on  the  right,  in  the  distance,  the  dunes 
near  the  sea.  The  road  next  passes  (25  min.)  Dimreh  on  the  right, 
and  (3/4  hr.)  Beit  Handn.  In  35  min.  more  it  reaches  the  top  of  a  hill, 
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on  whioh  are  luins.  After  40  min.  we  reaoh  orchards  with  palms, 
and  in  10  min.  more  the  town  of  — 

Gasa  or  Ohaiseh.  —  Accommodalion.  In  the  New  Hotel  (landlord, 
Xn€uvUch),  at  the  Latin  Hospice  (Mr.  Oatt^  a  German),  or  at  the  Greek 
HoNASTBBT  (introduction  from  Jerusalem  desirable).  The  best  place  for 
pitching  Tents  is  near  the  Serai.  —  Turkish  Post  0/Jice;  International  Tele- 
graph Office.  —  British  Consular  Agent,  Knesevitch.  —  Monet.  At  Gaza 
the  mejidi  is  worth  46  piastres,  and  other  coins  are  also  worth  twice  as 
much  as  at  Jemsalem.  —  For  admission  to  the  mosqne  (p.  120),  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  permission  of  the  K&immak&m  (in  the  Serai)  who  appoints  a 
soldier  (fee  V4  mejidi,  more  for  a  party)  *to  accompany  the  visitors. 

History.  In  the  country  of  Peleshet,  i.e.  the  low  plain  between  Garmel 
and  the  ft'ontier  of  Egypt,  we  find  in  historical  times  the  '•Pelishtim''^  or 
Philistines,  a  nation  which  did  not  belong  to  the  Semitic  race.  Their 
invasion  was  made  from  the  sea  about  1100  B.C,  when  they  took  possession 
of  the  coast  with  its  originally  Oanaanitish  towns.  Their  origin  is  un- 
known. The  Bible  (Amos  i%.  7,  etc.)  connects  them  with  Caphtor^  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  Crete.  The  Septuagint  describes  them  as  aXXoouXoi 
(people-  of  another  race).  The  Philistines  adopted  not  only  the  civiliza- 
tion, but  the  Semitic  language  and  the  cult  of  the  Canaanites;  their 
principal  divinities  were  Dagon  (Mamas),  a  Canaanitish  god,  and  the 
Syrian  goddess  Derketo  (Atargatis),  both  deities  in  the  form  of  flsh.  The 
Philistines  must  early  have  established  a  constitution^  Jewish  history, 
at  any  rate,  shows  us  a  perpetual  league  of  their  five  chief  towns,  Gaza, 
Ashdod  (p.  ll»),  Ascalon  (p.  121),  Gath  (p.  123),  and  Ekron  (p.  13).  Accord- 
ing to  all  accounts  the  Philistines  far  surpassed  the  Hebrews  in  culture; 
and  in  war-chariots  and  cavalry  they  were  superior  to  the  Israelites 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  6).  The  heavy-armed  soldiers  wore  a  round  copper  helmet, 
a  coat  of  mail,  and  brazen  greaves,  and  carried  a  javelin  and  a  long  lance, 
while  each  had  a  shield-bearer,  like  the  Ghreeks  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The 
light-armed  were  archers.  The  Philistines  possessed  fortified  encampments ; 
they  built  lofty  walls  round  their  towns.  They  carried  on  a  vigorous  and 
extensive  commerce,  especially  inland  *,  and  their  wars  with  the  Israelites 
were  partly  caused  by  their  efiforts  to  retain  the  command  of  the  great 
caravan  routes,  especially  that  to  Damascus.^ —  In  the  last  decades  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges  the  Philistines  contested  the  hegemony  of  Palestine 
with  the  Israelites,  and,  in  fact,  ruled  over  Israel  tor  a  long  time.  In  what 
way  this  guerilla  war  was  carried  on,  we  may  learn  from  the  lively  and 
vigorous  narrative  of  the  hero  Samson  (Judges  xiii  et  seq.).  The  first 
kings  of  Israel,  Saul  and  David,  effected  their  final  deliverance  from  the 
foreign  yoke,  though  several  of  the  succeeding  kings  had  to  wage  war  with 
the  Philistines.  In  the  course  of  the  great  war  between  Egypt  and  Assyria 
the  Philistian  plain  became  strategically  important,  and  its  occupation 
therefore  formed  a  constant  source  of  strife  between  these  nations,  to  the 
great  disquiet  of  the  Philistines.  Some  of  the  Philistines,  too,  were  prob- 
ably exiled  at  this  period.  After  the  Jewisli  captivity  the  kingdom  of 
the  Philistines  had  disappeared.  In  the  wars  between  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  diadochi  Philistia  again  became  the  scene  of  fierce  conflicts. 
During  the  Maccabeean  period  the  Philistian -Hellenic  coast -towns  gave 
fresh  proofs  of  their  hereditary  enmity  against  the  Jews,  but  the  Macca- 
bseans  succeeded  in  permanently  subjugating  the  Philistian  plain. 

Gaza  was  the  southernmost  of  the  five  allied  Philistine  cities  (see  above), 
and  it  was  here  that  Samson  performed  some  of  his  remarkable  exploits 
(Jiuclges  xvi.).  The  Israelites  held  possession  of  the  town  only  during 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  their  empire  (1  Kings  iv.  24).  The  town  was 
large,  and  chiefly  of  importance  on  account  of  its  trade  with  Egypt.  Its 
port  was  Jfa/umas ,  which  was  raised  by  Constantine  the  Great  to  the 
dignity  of  an  independent  town  under  the  name  of  Conskmiia.  Herodotus 
calls  the  town  KadyUs.  Alexander  the  Great  took  it  after  a  vigorous  defence. 
In  B.C.  69  it  was  again  taken  and  destroyed  by  Alexander  Janneeus. 
Under  Gabinius  Kew  Ghaza  was  built  some  distance  to  the  8.  of  the  former 
town.    It  was  presented  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  to  Herod,  after  whose 
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death  It  reverted  to  the  Eoman  province  of  Syria.  Under  the  Romans  Gaza 
peacefully  developed  its  resources.  Philemon,  to  whom  the  Bpistle  of  that 
name  was  addressed,  was  traditionally  first  hishop  of  Gasa.  Down  to  the 
time  of  Gonstantine  the  town  was  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  paganism, 
adhering  to  its  god  Mamas,  whose  statues  and  temples  stood  till  the 
year  40(jf,  when  they  were  destroyed  hy  an  edict  of  the  emperor.  On  the 
site  of  the  principal  temple  a  large  cruciform  church  was  afterwards 
erected  hy  £udoxia,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius.  In  634  the  town  was 
taken  hy  the  Arahs  under  'Omar,  and  it  was  regarded  as  an  important  place 
hy  the  Muslims,  because  HUshinL,  Mohammed's  grandfather,  who  had 
once  traded  with  the  place,  had  dlei  and  been  buried  tnere.  The 
Crusaders  found  Gaza  in  ruins.  In  1149  Baldwin  II.  erected  a  fortress 
here.  In  1170  Saladin  plundered  the  town,  though  unabla  to  sadiLBa  iha 
fortress:  in  1187^  however,  the  whole  place  fell  into  his  hands.  In  1214 
the  Chrxatiaiis  and  Muslims  were  defeated  by  the  Kharezmians  near  Gaza. 
Since  that  period  Gaza  has  been  a  place  of  no  importance.  In  1799  it 
was  taken  by  Napoleon.  —  Oomp.  communications  of  OaU  in  ZDPY. 
vii.  1-14;  298-293;  xi.  149-159. 

Ohaztehy  the  seat  of  a  Klllmina1;:&m  (p.  Ivii)  and  containing  a 
small  gaiiison,  has  35,000  inhab.,  including  700  Greeks  (who  possess 
9  church),  50  Latins  (also  ^tii  a  church),  and  100  Jews.  The  town 
is  of  semi-Egyptian  character;  the  veil  of  the  Muslim  women,  for 
example,  closely  resembles  the  Egyptian.  The  bazaar,  too,  h&s  an 
Egyptian  appearance.  The  old  caravan  traffic  with  Egypt  is  new 
almost  extinct,  but  the  market  is  still  largely  frequented  by  the 
Beduins,  especially  for  dates,  figs,  olives,  lentils,  and  other  provi- 
sions. Gaza  is,  moreover,  an  important  dep6t  for  barley;  its  oIIyb- 
harvest  is  considerable ;  and  it  contains  numerous  potteries  and  a 
steam-mill  in  German  possession.  —  An  unusually  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  suffer  from  ophthalmia,  for  the  relief  of  which  the 
English  Church  Missionary  Society  has  established  a  hospital  here. 
The  same  society  has  schools  for  Muslim  and  Christian  boys  and  girls 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sterling.  The  town-wells  ar« 
100^160  ft.  deep,  but  the  water  is  brackish,  except  in  a  few  wells  to 
the  N.  The  town  lies  on  a  hill  about  100  ft.  high,  in  the  midst  of 
orchards.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  water  contained  by  the  soil 
the  vegetation  is  very  rich.  The  ancient  town  was  a  good  deal  larger 
than  the  modem  one,  and  to  the  S.  and  E.  elevations  of  the  ground 
are  visible,  marking  the  course  of  the  town  wall.  The  newer  houses 
are  generally  built  of  ancient  materials. 

The  Serdi,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  cent,  and  has  finely  jointed  masonry.  Behind  it,  to  the 
E.,  is  shown  the  Tonib  of  Samson  (Samsdn).  Not  far  from  the  Serai 
rises  the  large  mosque  Jdmi'  el-Kebtr  (adnu,  see  p.  110;  shoes  must 
be  removed).'  The  court  of  the  mosque  is  paved  with  marble  slabs; 
around  it  are  several  schools.  The  mosque  itself  was  ori^nally  a 
.  Christian  church,  consisting  of  nave  and  low«r  aisles^  built  in  tiie 
12th  cent,  out  of  ancient  materials  and  dedicated  to  St  Jolin.  1^ 
Muslims  erected  an  additional  aisle  on  the  S.  side,  anA/ln  order  t6 
inake  room  for  a  minaret,  built  up  the  apses.  Over  the  t&tee  8q«iae 
blasters  and  two  hal^piUars  which  bo«bd  the  nave  ride  pointed 
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arcades.  On  one  of  the  l)eautiful  columns  (N.E.)  is  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  seven-branched  candlestick,  with  a  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
inseriptton.    The  W.  portal  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Italian  Gethic. 

To  the  S.W.  of  this  mosque  is  situated  a  handsome  caravan- 
serai,, called  the  Khan  ea-Zeit  (*oil  khan').  Proceeding  to  the  S.W. 
through  the  Hdret  ez-Ztit{ln  quarter  we  come  to  a  mosque  partly  built 
with  finely  hewn  stones,  situated  on  the  road  which  is  traversed  by 
caravans  to  and  from  Egypt. 

Tradition  points  out,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  town,  the  place 
whence  Samson  carried  off  the  gates  of  the  Philistines.  Passing 
across  tombs  towards  the  W.  and  walking  round  the  town,  we  come 
to  the  well  of  Sheikh  Sha^bdn  and  to  a  mosque  of  some  antiquity  in 
which  Hdahimf  Mohammed's  grandfather,  is  buried.  This  building 
was  restored  during  the  19th  century,  but  partly  with  the  old 
materials.   We  return  by  the  cemeteries  to  the  E.  side  of  the  town. 

A  ride  of  Vi  ^t.  to  the  S.B.  of  Gaza  brings  us  to  ^e  Jebel  el- 
Muntdr  i272  ft),  which  is  covered  with  tombs.  (Mun$l,r,  *watch- 
tower',  is  popularly  believed  to  have  been  a  Muslim  saint.)  The 
view  hence  repays  the  ascent:  to  the  S.,  beyond  the  cultivated 
land,  lies  the  sandy  desert;  to  the  E.,  beyond  the  plain,  rise  the 
hill-ranges  of  JudsBa;  to  the  W.,  beyond  the  broad,  yellow  sand-hills, 
stretches  the  sea;  but  the  most  picturesque  object  of  all  is  the  town 
itself,  peeping  forth  from  its  beautiful  green  mantle. 

TBom  Gaza  to  El-'AbIsh,  18  bra.  From  Gaza  in  1  hr.  5  xnin.  to  Tell 
•WAjUl  near  the  WMi  Qhaztth.  Abont  1  hr.  to  the  S.E.  of  Tell  el-'A)<il» 
•near  Tell  Jem'a^  are  the  ruins  of  Umm  Jerdr  (probably  the  Qerar  of  Gen.  xx.  1  •, 
xxvi.  1).  After  lV4hr.  we  reach  Deir  el-BelaHi  (the  ancient  Ed-DdrUm;  the 
mosque  J&mf  el-SMdr  s^tands  on  the  site  of  an  old  chapel).  We  next  reach 
(1  hr.  87  min.)  KMn  Jttntu,  with  a  fine  mosque  of  the  time  of  Sultan  Bar- 
k<ik.  A  little  to  the  8.  of  Kh&n  Yiinus  is  the  Egyptian  frontier.  In  1  hr. 
17  inin.  we  reach  Tell  Rifah^  or  Jtaphia;  then  (21/4  brs.)  Sheikh  Zuweidy 
(2»/4hrs.)  Kkirbet  eUBorj,  arid  (21/2  hrs.)  the  broad  valley  ofBl-'Arish,  the 
'Biver  of  Egypt'  of  the  Bible  (Numb,  xxxiv.  6 ;  Isaiah  xxvii.  12).  In  20 min. 
more  we  reach  the  fortress  and  the  quarantine.  El-'Arish  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Khinocolura.  By  the  cistern  in  the  court  there  is  a  minia- 
ture Egyptian  temple  (a  monolith  of  granite),  now  used  as  a  trough.  — 
The  town  is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  an  Ethiopian-Egyp- 
tian king  as  a  place  of  banishment,  and  under  the  name  of  Larie  it  was 
an  episcopal  see  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era.  Baldwin  I.  of  Jerusalem 
died  here  in  1118.  V^heHajarBerdatoil^  or  *Stone  of  Baldwin*,  is  still  pointed 
out.    On  Feb.  18th,  17&9,  Kapoleon  took  El-'Artsh. 

From  Qcuta  to  B^eraheba,  see  p.  169. 

14.  From  Oaza  to  Jernsalem  vi&  Ascalon. 

From  Gaza  to  Ascalon^  8^/3  hrs.  en  horseback;  thence  to  Jerusalem 
15Va  hrs.   Kightquarters  may  be  found  atEsdild  (p.  123)  or  at  Mejdel  (p.  128). 

The  best  route  is  that  along  the  coast,  which  we  reach  vi&  the 
Weli  Sheikh  Ridwdn  in  20  minutes.  We  then  skirt  the  coast  all  the 
way  to  (ca.  3  hrs.)  the  — 

Bnins  of  Ascalon  CAskaldn).  —  Ascalon  was  one  of  the  five  principal 
towns  of  the  Philistines,  and'  the  chief  s^at  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
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Derketo,  to  whom  all  fish  were  sacred.  The  town  belonged  to  the  Tyrians 
in  the  Persian  period,  to  the  Ptolemies  in  the  drd  cent.  B.C.,  and  to  the 
Seleucidse  from  the  reign  of  Antioehns  III.  onwards.  In  104  B.C.  it 
succeeded  in  making  itself  independent,  and  it  reckons  it«  own  chronology 
from  that  date.  It  enjoyed  its  greatest  prosperity  in  the  Boman  period, 
as  a  kind  of  free  republic  under  Boman  protection.  Herod  the  Great  was 
bom  at  Ascalon,  and  he  caused  the  town  to  be  embellished  with  baths, 
colonnades,  and  the  like,  although  it  was  not  within  his  dominions.  The 
citizens,  like  those  of  Gaza,  were  bitter  opponents  of  Christianity  down  to 
a  late  period.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders  Ascalon  was  in  possession 
of  the  Fatimites  of  Egypt.  On  Aug.  12th,  1099,  the  Franks  gained  a  brilliant 
-victory  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  but  it  was  only  after  a  siege  of  five 
months  by  sea  and  land  that  they  at  length  compelled  the  place  to 
capitulate.  Saladin^s  victory  at  Hattin  brought  Ascs^on  once  more  into 
the  hands  of  the  Muslims,  and  its  walls  were  razed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Third  Crusade.  In  1191  Richard  Coeur^e-Lion  began  to  rebuild  the 
fortress,  but  he  was  obstructed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  other  princes,  and 
in  a  subsequent  truce  with  the  Muslims  it  was  agreed  that  the  place 
should  remain  unfortified.  In  1270  Beibars  caused  the  fortifications  to  be 
demolished,  and  since  then  Ascalon  has  been  a  ruin. 

Ascalon  is  oorreetly  described  by  William  of  Tyre,  the  historian 
of  the  Crusades,  as  lying  within  a  semicircle  of  r&mparts,  the 
chord  of  which  was  formed  by  the  sea  on  theW.,  and  in  a  kind  of  hol- 
low sloping  towards  the  sea.  The  top  of  the  ramparts  affords  an 
interesting  survey  of  the  ancient  site.  Near  the  S.W.  comer  lay  the 
small  and  bad  harbour  of  Ascalon.  Of  the  bastions  which  defended 
it  a  few  remains  still  exist.  On  the  side  towards  the  sea  stood  a 
gate ,  the  site  of  which  is  still  called  Bdb  eIr-Bahr  (sea-gate").  The 
W.  wall  is  continued  along  the  low  cliffs  on  the  coast*  Large  frag- 
ments of  it  have  occasionally  fallen.  —  In  the  S.  part  of  the  wall  of 
Ascalon  another  gate,  called  that  of  Gaza,  is  still  distinguishable, 
and  there  are  also  remains  of  towers.  —  The  ramparts  on  the  E. 
side  were  the  most  strongly  fortified,  the  walls  there  being  very 
massive  and  upwards  of  61/2  ft.  thick;  fragments  of  columns  built 
into  them  are  sometimes  seen  projecting.  On  the  hill,  near  the  Weli 
Mohammed,  are  seen  the  still  tolerably  preserved  towers  which 
defended  the  principal  gate,  that  of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  remains  are 
deeply  buried  in  sand.  —  The  N.  side  of  the  ramparts  is  not  easily 
visited,  as  they  are  concealed  by  luxuriant  orchards,  both  outside 
and  inside  the  walls.  Among  these  orchards  are  found  fragments  of 
columns,  statues,  remains  of  Christian  churches,  and,  most  important 
of  all ,  40  cisterns  of  excellent  water.  The  orchards ,  enclosed  by 
prickly  cactus-hedges,  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  El-Jtra,  a  village 
with  300  inhab.,  situated  to  the  N.E.  of  the  ancient  Ascalon. 
Sycamores  abound,  and  vines,  olives^  many  fruit-trees,  and  an  ex- 
cellent kind  of  onion  also  thrive  in  this  favoured  district.  This  last 
was  called  by  the  Romans  Ascalonia,  whence  the  French  Vchalotte 
and  our  shalot  are  derived. 

Fbom  Ascalon  to  Jaffa  (7«/4  hrs.).  The  route  from  El-Jdra  (see  abore) 
leads  first  along  the  road  to  Mejdel  (p.  123),  then  diverges  (about  halfway) 
to  the  left  (V.),  bringing  us  in  60  min.  direct  to  HamAmeh^  and  thence  in 
1  hr.  20  min.  to  Etddld.  —  The  detour  vit  Mtjdel  (p.  123)  ifl  well  worth 
the  extra  time  (*/«  hr.)  required. 
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EuAtiif  a  village  with  nearly  SOOOinhab.,  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
commanded  by  a  still  higher  eminence  on  which  the  acropolis  probably 
stood.  European  travellers  will  find  a  hearty  welcome  at  the  nouse  of 
Mr.  Sehmidt^  the  proprietor  of  a  large  steam^mill.  Esddd  is  the  ancient 
Ashdod  (Greek  Azotot)^  which  appears  to  have  been  the  most  important  city 
of  the  Philistian  Pentapolis  (p.  119).  Its  position  on  the  main  route  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Syria  lent  it  importance  for  both  countries.  About  the 
year  711  B.C.  it  was  captured  by  the  Assyrians^  and  a  century  later  it  was 
taken  from  them  by  Psammetichus  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years. 
The  Maccabeeans  added  Ashdod  to  the  possessions  of  the  Jews  (1  Kacc. 
X.  84),  but  Pompey  restored  its  independence.  Subsequently  it  formed 
part  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Herod.  St.  Philip  preached  the  gospel  here  (Acts 
viii.  40),  and  bishops  of  Azotns  are  mentioned  at  a  later  period.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  village,  on  the  S.  side,  lies  the  ruin  of  a  large  mediaeval 
kh&n,  with  galleries,  courts,  and  various  chambers.  Ancient  masonrv  and 
fragments  of  columns  are  also  detected  in  the  houses  and  mosques.  Abont 
3  M.  to  the  W.  is  the  old  seaport  of  Ashdod,  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle. 

After  5  min.  the  road  from  EsdUd  brings  us  to  the  Wddi  £sdM^  in 
11/4  hr.  to  the  dilapidated  khan  of  Sukreir^  and  in  another  11/4  hr.  to  — 

Yebna,  another  large  village  with  two  mosques,  one  of  which  (El^ 
Kentteh)  was  no  doubt  once  a  church  of  the  Crusaders,  and  has  a  hand- 
some portal.  It  is  situated  on  the  Wddi  Sardr  (possibly  the  valley  of 
Sorek^  Judges  xvi.  4)  and  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Jabneh ,  or  Jabneel 
(Josh.  zv.  11),  the  Greek  name  of  which  was  Jamnia.  Jabneh  possessed  a 
seaport  of  the  same  name,  the  ruins  of  which  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr 
BUbtn,  3M.  io  the  K.W.  This  seaport  is  said  to  have  been  burned  by 
Judas  Maceabeeus  (2  Mace.  zii.  8),  but  the  Jews  did  not  obtain  permanent 
possession  of  the  town  until  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannaeus.  Pompey 
restored  its  independence ;  Gabinius  rebuilt  the  town  which  had  fallen  into 
decay  ^  and  Augustus  presented  it  to  Herod.  At  that  time  it  was  a  populous 
town  and,  as  a  seaport,  more  important  than  Joppa.  Even  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  Jamnia  became  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin; 
a  famous  rabbinical  school  flourished  here,  and  the  town  was  afterwards 
intellectually  the  centre  of  the  conspiracy  against  Trajan,  A.D.  117.  The 
Crusaders  called  the  town  IheUn^  and  erected  a  large  fortress  here.  Its  iden- 
tification with  the  ancient  Philistine  town  of  Oath  is  entirely  problematical. 

J<Hfa  lies  3>/s  hrs.  to  the  K.  of  Yebna,  and  Ramleh  21/4  hrs.  to  the  N.E. 

From  El^Jdra  (p.  122)  the  road  leads  to  the  N.E.  to  (^U  hr.) 
Kejdel  (possibly  Migdal-Oad,  Joshua  xy.  37).  Mejdel  has  6-6000 
inhab.,  a  considerable  weaving-industry,  and  an  important  market. 
It  is  an  *out-8tation'  of  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society. 
About  3/4  M.  to  the  N.  is  a  German  steam-mill,  the  proprietor  of 
-which,  Mr.  Neef,  gives  a  friendly  welcome  to  the  traveller.  The 
mosque  is  partly  built  with  ancient  materials ,  and  has  an  elegant 
minaret.  —  After  7  min.  we  turn  to  the  £.  from  the  main  road.  In 
50  min.  we  reach  Wddi  MakkCa^  and  (10  min.)  leave  J6Ua  on  the 
right  (S.).  We  then  reach  (55  min.)  the  village  of  Es-Sawdftr^  and 
then  (5  min.)  another  of  the  same  name.  A  third  ^aw&fir  lies 
farther  to  the  N. ,  and  one  of  them  perhaps  answers  to  the  Sapkir 
mentioned  by  Micah  (1.  11).  We  next  reach  (to  the  E;  1/2  l^r.)  the 
well-watered  Wddi  es-Sdfiyeh.  The  road  passes  (1  hr.)  a  water- 
course, and  then  (8/4  hr.)  returns  to  the  w£di  e8-§lLflyeh,  but  does 
not  cross  it.  The  plain  here  is  always  marshy  in  spring.  In  20  min. 
we  reach  the  foot  of  the  Tell  e^-§aflyeh. 

The  hill  of  Tell  ef-fiftyehy  which  commands  the  outlet  of  th 
great  Wddi  e$-Sant  (valley  of  mimosas  j  probably  the  valley  of  El 
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or  Terebinth  Valley  y  1  Sam.  xvii.  2;  comp.  pp.  17,  113),  is  Sup- 
posed \>y  some  to  be. the  ancient  Mizpeh  or  Mhpcih  of  Jadah  (Josh. 
XV.  38),  and  hy  others  Lihnah  (*the  white';  Josh.  x.  29);  but  the 
latter  conjecture  is  the  less  probable.  In  1138  King  Fulke  of  Ai\jou 
built  a  castle  here ,  which  was  intended  to  complete  the  girdle  of 
fortifications  around  Ascalon,  and  was  named  Blanca  Quarda  or 
Specula  Alba,  from  the  conspicuous  white  chalk  rocks.  In  1191  the 
castle  was  taken  by  Saladin  and  destroyed.  Ascending  the  hill  from 
the  W.,  we  observe  a  cavern  (probably  an  old  quarry),  and  then 
traverse  the  miserable  modern  village.  On  the  hill  (10  min.)  a  few 
substructions  of  well-hewn  stones  are  all  that  now  remains  of  the 
Crusaders'  castle.  The  well  is  also  built  of  ancient  materials.  The 
view  is  very  extensive. 

Here  we  re-enter  a  region  of  Rock  Caverns  like  those  with  which  we 
became  acquainted  at  Beit  Jibrin  (p.  117).  Some  of  these  are  at  Deir  el- 
Butitm^  20  min.  to  the  S.E.  of  Tell  es-S&flyeh,  others  at  Deir  ed-DtObdn,  V4  ^r. 
farther,  others  again  at  Khirbet  Dakar,  Va  hr.  to  the  W.  of  Deir  ed-Dubbin. 

About  1  hr.  beyond  Tell  es-Saflyeh  we  leave  the  village  of 'Ajur 
on  the  hill  to  the  right  (E.),  and  soon  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  Wddi 
eS'Sant.  After  */4  hr.  we  observe  to  the  left  (N.)  Zakaryd,  on  a 
hill  which  is  sometimes  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  Qaih  of 
the  Philistines  (p.  119).  The  explorations  of  the  Pal.  Expl.  Fund 
have  proved  that  a  considerable  town  existed  here  as  early  as  the 
pre-Israelitish  period  (Quarterly  Statements,  1899).  We  descend 
into  the  broad  and  well-cultivated  floor  of  the  valley.  After  1  hr. 
we  pass  a  small  valley  and  the  well  Btr  es-Sdfsdf  on  the  right.  On 
the  hill  to  the  left  is  Beit  Hettlf  (hardly  to  be  identified  with  the 
ancient  Netophah,  Ezraii.  22),  which  we  reach  in  V2^'^'  more.  The 
village  contains  about  1000  inhabitants  and  affords  a  very  extensive 
View.  Below  the  village  the  WUdi  es-S^ir,  coming  from  the  S., 
unites  with  the  WMi  el-Mesarr,  descending  from  the  N.E.  To  the 
S.  lies  Dahr  el-Juwei'id,  and  a  little  towards  the  "W.  the  extensive 
ruins  of  Shuweikeh,  with  ancient  caverns  (iSfocoft,  or  Shochohf 
Joshua  XV.  35 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  1  et  seq.).  To  the  W.  lies  Deir  'Asfdr, 
to  the  N.W.  Khirbet  esh-Shmeili,  Tibnah  (^Timnath,  Judges  xiv.  5), 
and  'Ain  Shems  {Beth  Shemeah^  1  Sam.  vi.  19,  20 ;  1  Kings  iv.  9). 
To  the  N.  are  ZInii'a  (Zanoahj  1  Chron.  ir.  18)  and  Safa  (p.  14); 
a  little  towards  the  E.  the  small  village  of  Khirbet  Jerash,  to  the  E. 
Nidhyad,  and  in  the  distance  Belt  'At^b  (supposed  to  be  the  rock 
Etham,  Judges  xv.  8;  a  cave  still  exists  there). 

The  site  of  AcMkm  (Joshua  xv.  86;  xii.  16;  i  Sam.  xxii.  1;  2  Sam. 
xziii.  13,  14)  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  vrith  a  spot  1  hr.  to  the 
8.  of  Shuweikeh,  near  the  hill  Sheikh  Madkar  (comp.  p.  110).  Adollam, 
which  has  also  been  placed  here  by  Eusebius,  was  probably  a  mountain- 
fastness,  the  reading  *cave^  being  erroneous. 

From  Beit  Nettif  we  descend  in  25  min.  to  the  outlet  of  the 
WIdi  el-Mesarr,  and  in  1/4  hr.  we  pass  the  ruin  of  a  kh&n.  We 
diverge  to  the  left  into  the  Wddi  el-Lehdm,  a  small  side- valley. 
In  1  hr.  we  reach  the  crest  of  the  hill  (fine  view).   We  next  pass 
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(20  min.)  the  ruin  of  Khirbet  el-Khdn.  W^  now  follow  the  top  of 
the  hills  and  enjoy  a  magnificent  view.  After  1  hr.  10  toin.  we  reach 
the  watershed  and  keep  to  the  left  (N.E.) ;  the  road  to  the  right  (S.E.) 
leads  past  El-Khadr  (p.  108)  to  Bethlehem.  About  1/2  hr.  farther  on 
we  begin  to  descend  into  the  valley,  passing  to  the  left  of  the  village 
of  El-Kabu^  and  then  (65  min.)  turn  to  the  right  into  the  large  main 
valley,*  the  Wddi  Bitter,  Riding  up  the  valley,  we  reach  Bittir  (p,  14) 
in  25  minutes.   Thenee  to  Jerufialem,  see  pp.  92,  93. 

IS,  From  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  the  Jordan, 
and  the  Bead  Sea. 

By  Gabkiagb  this  excursion  (there  and  back)  takes  li/s  day  (fare 
60  fr.).  There  is  a  road  as  far  as  Jericho  (i  hrs.),  bat  beyond  thi^ 
driving  is  practicable  in  dry  weather  only.  A  dragoman  may  be  dispensed 
with  by  male  travellers,  as  there  is  good  accommodation  at  Jericho.* — 
RiDBBS  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  take  6  hrs.,  thence  to  the  Jordan  V/t  hr., 
and  thence  to  the  Dead  Sea,  ihr.  The  whole  trip,  including  the  retom- 
journey  via  Mdr  Sdbd  (p.  133),  takes  3  days.  For  this  the  dragoman  should 
be  content  with  70-80  fr.  a  head  (exclusive  of  tents). 

To  Oethsemane,  see  p.  76.  The  road  gradually  ascends  opposite 
the  city  to  the  top  of  the  Batn  el^Hawdj  and  then  hends  to  the  E. 
On  the  mountain,  to  the  right,  is  the  Benedictine  convent,  and 
below  UB,  farther  on,  also  to  the  right,  is  the  slaughter-house.  On 
the  left  of  the  small  valley  that  descends  from  the  summit  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  we  are  shown  the  site  of  the  fig-tree  (Matth.  xxi.  19) 
which  was  cursed  by  Christ.  OA  the  crest  of  the  hill  before  Bethany, 
to  the  left,  is  the  Passionist  convent.  In  40  min.  after  leaving 
Jerusalem  we  reaoh  -^ 

Bethany  (Arabic  El-'Assartyeh),  an  entirely  Muslim  village  con- 
sisting of  about  forty  hovels,  situated  on  a  S.£.  spur  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.    There  are  numerous  fig,  olive,  almond,  and  carob  trees. 

Bethany  was  a  favourite  resort  of  Jesus.  It  was  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  Leper  that  the  woman  anointed  him  with  precious  ointment 
(Mark  xiv.  3  \  Matth.  xxvi.  6).  Bethany  was  also  the  scene  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Lazarus,  the  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  as  related  in  John  xi. 
At  a  very  early  period  churches  and*  pionasteried  were  erected  here.  The 
Roman  lady  Paula  (p.  106)  visited  a  church  on  the  site  of  Lazarus's  grave. 
In  1138  Milicent,  wife  of  Fulke,  fourth  King  of  Jerusalem  (p.  73),  founded 
a  nunnery  by  the  church  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  in  1159  the  building  came 
into  the  potsaeaion  of  the  Hospitallers.  —  The  Arabic  name  is  derived 
from   Lazarus  or  '/^azarium',  the  Arabs  having  taken  theL  for  an  article. 

The  most  conspicuous  object  is  a  ruined  Tower,  the  so-oalled 
*  Castle  of  Lazarus',  now  generally  known  as  the  *House  of  Simon  the 
Leper',  which,  to  judge  from  its  large  drafted  stones,  must  be  older 
than  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  About  twenty  paces  to  the  N.E.  of 
this  is  the  Tomb  of  Lazarus  (^Kabr  el-Azarj  a  light  is  necessary). 
To  the  E.  of  the  tomb  rises  a  mosi^ue  with  a  small  minaret ;  for  the 
Muslims  also  regard  Lazarus  as  a  saint,  and  have  taken  possession 
of  his  .tomb.  The  outer  staircase  was  constructed  by  the  Christian,' 
in  the  16th  century,    We  descend  by  24  steps  into  a  small  ante 
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chamber^  and  thence  by'three  more  deep  steps  to  the  tomb-ohamher* 
The  poor-looking  chamber  is  lined  with  masonry,  and  its  irhole 
appearance  is  unlike  that  of  a  Jewish  tomb.  The  tomb  of  Lazarus 
was  formerly  shown  in  the  church  above,  and  this  vault  was  prob« 
ably  called  the  penance-chapel  of  Mary  Magdalen.  —  Considerable 
vacillation  has  occurred  with  regard  to  the  site  of  the  house  of 
Mary  and  Martha  (now  shown  about  43  yards  to  the  S.  of  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus),  and  with  regard  to  the  houfie  of  Simon  the  Leper  (_p.  125). 

Beyond  Bethany,  on  the  hill  to  the  right,  we  see  the  village  of 
Abu  Dts  (p.  133).  Farther  on,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  stands  a  Greek 
chapel  built  on  ancient  foundation- walls,  which  encloses  the  8Umt 
of  Rest.  The  stone,  about  3  ft.  in  Ungth,  marks  the  spot  where 
Martha  met  Jesus  (John  xi,  20).  The  Arable  name  of  the  place  is 
El-Juneineh^  or  'little  garden'. 

.  The  road  now  descends  into  the  Wddi  el-H6d,  or  ^'valley  of  the 
watering-place';  so  called  after  the  (20  min.)  H6d  eWAzartyeh  (cafe), 
the  only  well  between  this  point  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan ,  and 
known  since  the  16th  cent,  as  the  ^Apostles*  8pring\  The  water  is  not 
very  good. 

It  was  assumed  tbai  tbe  apostles  must  bave  drunk  of  its  water  on  their 
journey.  Its  identification  with  the  *8un-spring*  of  EwShemeA  iJo&h.  xv.  7) 
is  doubtful.    A  well-house  constructed  in  the  16th  cent,  baa  disappeared. 

The  route  now  descends  the  Wsldi  el-H6d.  After  20  min.  the 
small  Wddi  el-Jemd  ('camel  valley')  descends  from  the  right; 
10  min.  later  the  Wddi  €lrHdr%  also  to  the  right;  after  35  min. 
we  leave  the  W&di  el-H6d  at  the  Wddi  el^Mufdkh  (on  the  right), 
and  cross  a  ridge  into  the  Wddi  eS'Sidr  (for  the  *sidr*  tree,  see  p.  128). 
After  20  min.  the  road  enters  a  side- valley  to  the  N.  In  20  min. 
more  we  reach  the  Khdn  HadrOur^  which  lies  about  halfway  to  Jericho 
(coffee  and  refreshments;  Turkish  post-offlce).  This  district  is  qmte 
deserted,  and  tradition  localizes  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
here  (Luke  x.  30-37).  Above  the  kh4n  is  the  *hill  of  blood'.  Toff  at 
ed-Danij  with  the  ruins  of  a  medieval  castle.  The  name,  which  is 
probably  due  to  the  red  colour  of  the  rock,  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  the  spot  is  the  Agoing  up  to  Adummim^  (Josh.  xv.  7;  zviii.  17). 
The  descent  from  the  khan  into  the  (20  min.)  Wddi  er-RummSneh 
(*valley  of  pomegranates')  is  called  'Akdbet  tl-Jerdd  ('ascent  of  the 
locusts').  The  road  follows  the  valley,  which  now  assumes  the  name 
of  Wddi  TaVat  ed~Dam.  After  ca.  20  min.  the  new  carriage-road 
to  En-Nchi  MCsd  (p.  133)  branches  off  to  the  right.  From  Ae  ele- 
vation to  the  left  of  the  road,  near(S/4hr.)  the  fragments  of  an 
ancient  aqueduot,  we  obtain  a  magnificent  view  into  the  deep  Wddi 
el-Kelt,  the  lower  portion  of  the  Wddi  Fdra  (p.  98),  which  contains 
"water  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  valley  of  Aehor  (Josh.  xv.  7)  and  again  with 
the  brook  Cherith  (1  Kings  xvii.  3,  5),  but  the  latter  identiflcation 
is  undoubtedly  wrong.  A  cavern  in  the  rock-wall  to  the  left  htf 
been  converted  into  the  Greek  Monastery  of  8t  George  (a  kind  of 
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penitentiary  for  Greek  priests);  the  snbstrnctions  date  firom  the 
ancient  monastery  of  Khotiba.  Here  are  also  remains  of  mosaics. 
After  V*  ^'  ^w*  -^fl^  e\r-FoMni  (the  *upper')  appears  on  the  left. 
The  two  mined  houses,  called  Beit  Jabr  (the  upper  and  the  lower), 
perhaps  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  castles  of  Thrax  and  Tauros, 
which  once  defended  the  pass.  After  3  min.  a  footpath  leads  to  the 
left  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  George  (p.  126).  The  view  gradually 
develops  itself,  and  at  length  we  perceiye  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
vast  plain  of  Jordan.  In  10  min.  more  the  Wddi  el-KeU  reappears^ 
•the  S.  side  of  which  the  road  ascends.  In  10  min.  we  reach,  on  the 
right,  Beit  Jabr  et-Tahidni  (the  'lower';  see  above).  Entering  the 
plain  (10  min.),  we  see,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  the  ancient  Birktt 
Milsdf  or  Pool  of  Moses,  188  yds.  long  and  157  yds.  wide.  It 
helonged  to  the  ancient  system  of  conduits  which  once  irrigated 
this  district  and  rendered  it  a  paradise.  This  is  perhaps  the  remains 
of  a  pool  constructed  by  Herod  near  his  palace  at  Jericho;  for  this, 
it  appears,  is  the  site  of  the  Jericho  of  the  New  Testament.  The  hill 
which  rises  opposite  is  Tell  Abu  'Aldik  (*hill  of  the  leeches*).  Some- 
what farther  on,  to  the  S.  of  the  Pool  of  Moses,  we  see  the  ruin  of 
Khirhet  el-KoMn.  After  20  min.  the  road  leads  past  the  modem 
aqueduct,  which  carries  the  water  from  the  'Ain  es-Sul$dn  (p.  128) 
across  the  W^di  el-Kelt,  and  then  crosses  the  valley  by  a  bridge. 
In  5  min.  more  we  reach  the  village. 

Jerieho.  >-  Aoeommodation.  Jokoan  Hotsl  and  Hotbl  dd  Pabo 
(landlord,  AlridCf);  HdTBL  (^loax.  »nd  HdrsL  Bkllxydb  (landlord,  ShammaU), 
pens.,  witboat  wine,  iOs.  —  Russian  HotPios  (Introduction  from  the 
Arehimandiike  at  Jernsalem  neceatary),  good  and  clean  ^  3  fr.  per  day 
without  board,  whicb  travellers  must  provide  for  themselves.  —  Trav- 
ellers with  tents  pitch  them  beside  the  SuHan's  Spring  (p.  128),  to  which 
the  road  diverges  at  the  aqueduct  mentioned  above,  before  entering  the 
village.  —  TmrJcUk  F»*t  Offlu.  • 

The  inhabitants  of  Jericho  are  obtrusive ,  and  the  women  have  not 
the  best  reputation.  The  traveller  should  be  on  his  guard  against  thieves. 
The  villagers  usually  crowd  round  travellers  with  offers  to  execute  a 
^FamituMy  or  dance  accompanied  by  singing,  both  of  which  ard  tiresome. 
The  performers  clap  their  own  or  each  other's  hands,  and  improvise  verses 
in  a  monotonous  tone.  * 

Travellers  should  not  forget  to  take  drinking-water  with  them  when 
visiting  the  Dead  Sea  (p.  183). 

History.  The  ancient  Jericho  lay  by  the  springs  at  the  foot  of  the 
Jebel  Karantal  (p^  129),  that  is  to  the  W.  of  modern  Jericho,  and  to  the  K. 
of  th«*Je>ioho  of  the  Soman  period.  The  Israelitish  town  (Joshua  v,  vi)  at 
first  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Beigamin,  afterwards  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  The  town  Was  of  considerable  size  and  enclosed  by  walls.  It  is 
sometimes  oalled  the  'city  of  palms',  and  down  to  the  7th  cent,  of  our 
era  date-palms  were  common,  though  they  have  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  Around  the  town  lay  a  large  and  flourishing  oasis  of  corn 
and  nemp  fields.  It  was  specially  noted  for  its  balsam  gardens.  The 
balsam  plant  has  now  disappeared  entirely,  although  the  plants  of  South 
Arabia  and  India  would  still  flourish  in  this  warm  climate.  Here,  too, 
flourished  the  l^enna  (Latetonia  intifnis),  which  yields  a  red  dye.  Antony 
presented  the  district  of  Jericho  to  Cleopatra,  who  sold  it  to  Herod » 
and  that  monarch  embellished  it  with  palaces  and  constituted  it  liii 
winter -residence.  He  dl«d  here,  but  directed  that  he  should  be  interred 
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in  the  Herodium  (p.  111).  —  It  was  at  Jericbo  that  the  Jewish  pilgrims 
from  Pertea  (E.  of  Jordan)  and  Galilee  used  to  assemble  on  their  way  to 
^e  Temple;  and  Christ  also  began  his  last  jonrney  to  Jerusalem  ftom 
this  point  (Luke  xix.  1).  -^  As  early  as  the  4th  cent,  the  councils  of  tb^ 
church  were  attended  by  bishops  of  Jericho.  The  emperor  Justinias 
caused  a  'church  of  the  mother  of  God**  at  Jericho  to  be  restored,  and  a 
hospice  for  pilgrims  to  be  erected.  New  Jericho,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Tillage,  sprang  up  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  who  built  a  castle  and  a 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  here.  The  place  was  afterwards  inhabited  by 
Muslims  and  gradually  decayed. 

Jericho  (^Erthd;  ca,  820ft.  below  the  sea-level),  the  seat  of  a 
Mudir,  consists  of  a  group  of  squalid  hovels,  the  SerM  (government-^ 
building),  and  a  few  shops.  It  is  also  one  of  the  three  seats  of 
administration  for  the  crown  domains  in  the  valley  of  Jordan, 
which  extend  from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
inhabitants,  about  300  in  number,  seem  to  be  a  degenerate  race, 
on  whom  the  hot  and  unhealthy  climate  (p.  lii)  has  had  an  ener- 
vating effect.  The  vegetation  is  thoroughly  sub-tropical.  In  the 
garden  of  the  Russian  church  are  the  remains  of  a  large  building 
(perhaps  a  church)  with  piers  and  mosaic  pavement.  The  only  other 
curiosity  in  the  village  is  a  building  on  the  S.E.  side,  resembling  a 
tower.  It  probably  dates  from  the  Frank  period,  when  it  was  erected 
for  the  protection  of  the  crops  against  the  incursions  of  the  Beduins. 
Since  the  15th  cent,  this  building  has  been  said  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  House  of  Zacchaeus  (Luke  xix.  1-10).  In  the  4th  cent,  the 
sycamore  into  which  ZacchaBus  climbed  was  shown. 

Everywhere  the  ground  is  overgrown  with  thorny  underwood,  some- 
times taking  the  form  of  trees,  such  as  the  Zizpphut  Lotus  and  Z,  ttpima 
ChrUH  (the  nM  and  tidr  of  the  Arabs),  the  fruit  of  which  CJOJubes', 
Arab,  ddm)  is  well  flavoured  when  ripe.  The  formidable  thorns  of  these 
rhamnacese ,  from  which  Christ's  crown  of  thorns  is  said  to  have  been 
composed,  are  used  by  the  peasants  in  the  construction  of  their  almost 
unapproachable  fences.  Among  the  other  plants  occorring  here  ia  the 
Zakk&m  tree  (Balanites  jfgyptiaca),  also  called  the  pseudo^balsun  tree,  or 
bairn  of  Qilead,  with  small  leaves  like  the  box,  and  fruit  resembling 
small  unripe  walnuts,  from  which  the  Arabs  prepare  'pseudo-balsam*  or 
'Zacchseus  oil',  quantities  of  which  are  sold  to  pilgrims.  The  'rose  of 
Jericho*  (Anattatiea  hieroehtmtica)  does  not  occur  here  (comp.  p.  170).  liear 
Jericho  is  also  found  the  Solamun  tanetum  (Arab.  hadak)y  a  very  woody 
shrub,  3-4V2-  ft.  high,  With  broad  leaves,  woolly  on  the  under  side.  The 
fruit  looks  like  an  apple,  being  first  yellow,  and  afterwards  red,  and 
containing  black  seeds.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  apple  of  Sodom  (for 
the  genuine  apple  of  Sodom,  see  p.  170),  and  has  been  erroneously  con- 
nected with  the  wine  of  Sodom  mentioned  in  Gen.  xix.  33. 

A  pleasant  occupation  for  the  evening  is  a  walk  to  the  'Ain  c«- 
SuMn  ('Sultan's  Spring'),  about  1  M.  to  the  N.W.  The  water  of  the 
copious  spring  (temp.  80^  Fahr.)  is  collected  in  a  pond,  in  which 
numerous  small  fishes  dart  about.  Close  by  is  a  mill ;  and  a  oondait 
conveys  water  to  the  different  gardens.  According  to  an  early  tradition 
this  was  the  water  which  Elisha  healed  with  salt  (2  Kings  ii.  19-22), 
whence  it  is  called  ElishcCs  Spring  by  the  Christians.  Remains  of  a 
paved  Roman  road  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  Above  the  spring 
the  site  of  the  House  ofRahab  (Josh,  ii.)  was  formerly  shown. 

Taking  the  road  to  the  W.,  we  reach  the  ruins  of  three  mills 
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called  Taw^htn  esSukkar  (sugar-mills),  in  reminiscence  of  the 
culture  of  the  sugar-cane  which  flourished  here  down  to  the  period  of 
the  Crusaders )  and  might  still  be  profitably  carried  on.  Proceeding 
to  the  N.W.  from  the  uppermost  mill  (20  min.  from  '.Am  es-Sultdn) 
for  1/2  hr.,  we  reach  the  'Ain  en-NawdHmeh  and  'Am  Dilfc,  the  springs 
of  the  well- watered  Wddi  en^Nawd^hneh.  Near  the  springs  are  remains 
of  a  fine  aqueduct.  Here  probably  lay  the  ancient  castle  of  Docus 
(1  Mace.  xvi.  15),  where  Simon  Maccabaeus  was  assassinated  by  his 
son-in-law. 
^  A  (10  min.)  footpath  diverging  from  the  road  to  'Ain  Diik  leads 
past  the  plantations  of  the  Greek  monastery  to  the  (20  min.) 
hermits'  caverns  on  the  Jebel  Karantal,  used  as  a  place  of  punish- 
ment for  Greek  priests.  The  grotto  in  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
spent  the  40  days  of  his  fast  (Matth.  iv.  1  et  seq.)  is  used  as  a  chapel. 
The  name  of  the  mountain  is  an  Arabic  corruption  of  the  name 
Quarantana,  which  was  first  applied  to  the  hill  in  1112.  The 
Frankish  monastery  on  the  hill  was  dependent  on  Jerusalem. 

Among  the  cliiTa  higher  up  (40  min.)  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  ^Chapel 
of  the  Temptation"*,  as  well  as  several  rows  of  hermitages,  some  of  which 
have  even  Dean  adorned  with  frescoes.  These,  however,  are  accessible 
only  to  practised  climbers.  The  weird  seclusion  of  the  spot  attracted 
anchorites  at  a  very  early  period.  Thus  St.  Chariton  (p.  110)  is  said  onco 
to  have  dwelt  here,  and  the  hermitages  were  enlarged  by  Elpidius.  —  The 
summit  of  the  hill,  which  can  be  reached  more  easily  from  the  W.  side 
(in  IVs  hr. ;  guide  necessary) ,  commands  a  noble  prospect.  On  the  S. 
side  the  Karantal  is  separated  from  the  hill  Nkeib  el-Kheil  by  the  deep 
Wddi  DeinHn.    bn  the  top  of  the  hill  are  traces  'of  Frankish  fortifications. 

FboIi  JeSIOho  to  Bbtsan.  This  excursion  (15  hrs.),  for  which  an 
escort  is  indispensable,  can,  on  account  of  the  heat,  be  made  early  in  the 
season  (March)  only.  —  The  Jordan  valley  contains  a  number  of  artificial 
hills  it^U),  in  the  interior  of  some  of  which  bricks  have  been  found.  We 
cross  (55  min.)  the  Wddi  Nawd^imeh  (see  above)  \  on  the  left  the  rock  ^Osh 
el  -  Ohurdb  (ravens*  nest;  perhaps  Or«&,  Judges  vii.  25),  with  a  little  valley, 
Mesd^adet  *fsd  ('ascent  of  Jesus').  Here,  previously  to  the  12th  cent.,  was 
shown  the  mountain  of  the  Temptation.  Then  (50  min.)  the  Wddi  el- 
'Aujeh.  the  (35  min.)  Wddi  el-Abyad,  the  (3/4  hr.)  Wddi  Reshash,  and 
the  (1  hr.)  Wddi  Fasdil^  or  MudahdirOi.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  lie 
the  ruins  ot  Khirhet  Fasdil,  the  ancient  PhasaSlis,  a  town  which  Herod 
the  Great  named  after  Phasaelus ,  his  younger  brother,  and  presented  to 
his  sister  Salome.  Palms  were  once  extensively  cultivated  here.  A  much- 
frequefited  highroad  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  vi^  Phasaelis  to 
Ceesarea  Philippi  (p.  259). 

Beyond  (1  hr.)  the  Wddi  Fatdil  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  contracts. 
The  second  peak  to  the  left  is  the  lofty  Kam  Sartabeh,  1243  feet  above 
the  sea- level ,  2227  feet  above  the  Jordan  Valley ,  the  great  landmark  of 
the  valley  of  Jordan.  According  to  the  Talmud  the  Kam  Sartabeh  belonged 
to  a  chain  of  mountains  on  which  the  time  of  new  moon  was  proclaimed 
by  beacon-fires.  In  ascending  it  from  the  S.  we  find  remains  of  a  conduit. 
The  ruins  which  cover  the  top  consist  of  large ,  drafted ,  rough-dressed 
blocks  and  probably  belonged  to  the  Alexandreion^  a  castle  built  by 
Alexander  Jannseus  and  refortified  by  Herod. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Sartabeh  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  becomes  better 
watered  and  more  fertile.'  On  the  left  extends  the  beautiful  plain  of  the 
Wddi  H-Fdr'a  (p.  220).  In  this  wildi  lies  Kardtoa  (the  Koreae  of  Josephus), 
and  farther  up  are  the  ruins  of  BvfdliyeH,  probably  the  ancient  Archelaii^ 
erected  by  Herod  Arch elaus,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great.    The  Jaest  sngar- 
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canes  known  in  medieeval  times  were  cultivated  near  Earawa.  Farther 
to  the  K.  the  Ndhr  ez-Zerkd  (p.  138),  descending  from  the  ]B!.,  empties  itself 
into  the  Jordan. 

We  next  reach  (2^U  hrs.  from  Earn  Sartabeh)  the  caverns  of  MaihrHd^ 
the  (1  hr.  20  min.)  Wddi  Abu  Sedra,  and  the  (»/4  hr.)  Wddi  BukePa.  The 
road  crosses  the  (55  min.)  Wddi  TUbds,  the  (V«  ^r.)  Wddi  Jemel,  the 
(40  min.)  Wddi  Fiyydd^  a  branch  of  the  Wddi  el-M&UK  and  then  several 
other  branches  of  the  same  large  valley,  and  reaches  (oO  min.)  *Ain  Fer'lin, 
by  the  rains  of  Sdk(U.  The  route  passes  the  Tell  Huma  on  the  right  and 
leads  to  the  (1  hr.)*f^t«  el-Beiddj  a  copious  spring.  The  brook  EUKhasneh 
is  crossed  (35  min.)  near  th*e  ruins  of  Berdela ,  the  (20  min.)  spring  of 
MdkhUs  and  the  (1  hr.)  Tell  Ma^jera  (p.  220)  are  passed,  and  we  at  length 
reach  (1  hr.)  BeUdtk  (p.  235).  Where  the  brook  JdHd  flows  into  the 
Jordan  there  is  a  ford  ^Abdra.  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Beiho' 
bara  (house  of  the  ford)  of  John  i.  28  (p.  131). 

Two  roads  lead  to  the  Jordan.  The  shorter  (I1/2  hr.)  is  suitable 
for  driving  in  fair  weather;  it  crosses  the  Wddi-el-Kelt  a  short 
distance  beyond  Jericho,  and  leads  in  an  E.S.E.  direction  across  the 
uncnltivated  plain.  In  II/4  hr.  we  see,  at  some  distance  before  us, 
the  Monastery  of  St.  John  (see  below).  Leaving  this  on  the  left, 
we  descend  along  the  steep  clayey  side  of  the  old  bed  of  the  river, 
and  in  Vi^^*  reach  the  bathing-place  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  Jordan, 
which  is  bordered  here  with  tamarisks,  willows,  and  large  poplars 
(Populus  euphratica). 

The  second  of  the  two  roads  mentioned  above  is  somewhat  longer. 
but  is  suitable  for  driving  in  all  weathers.  It  runs  along  the  K.  side  01 
the  Wadi  el-Kelt.  After  */«  hr.  we  come  to  a  fii^e  terebinth  (known  as 
Jajarat  ehEUeh).  Close  by  it  are  an  ancient  pool  and  a  small  hill  called 
Tell  Jeljiil,  possibly  (Nilgai,  where,  according  to  Joshua  (iv.  19  A  20),  the 
Israelites .  erected  twelve  stones  in  commemoration  of  their  passage  of 
the  Jordan..  A  wooden  church  stood  on  the  latter  spot  in  T23,  and  in 
the  time  of  the  Crusaders  also  we  hear  of  a  church  enclosing  the  twelve 
stones.  —  The  Gilgal  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  (vii.  16;  xi.  14  et  seq.)  probably 
lay  to  the  N.W.  of  Jericho. 

Hence  we  reach  in  1  hr.  the  Greek  monastery  of  Beir  UAr  Tiihemn4 
(^Monastery  of  St.  John"),  usually  called  Kasr  d-YehUd  ('castle  of  the  Jews*). 
This  stands  on  the  remains  of  a  monastery  of  St.  John  which  was  in 
existence  as  early  as  the  time  of  Justinian  and,  according  to  tradition, 
was  erected  by  the  Empress  Helena  over  the  grotto  where  John  the  Baptist 
dwelt.  It  was  restored  in  the  12th  cent. ;  a  number  of  vaults ,  firescoea, 
and  mosaics  are  still  visible.  From  Easr  el-Yehdd  we  reach  the  bathing- 
place  of  the  pilgrims  in  V4  br. 

The  JoBDAN  (Hebrew  Tarden;  Arabic  Eth-Sherfa  a^KMr,  i.e,  the 
large  watering-place)  rises  on  Mt.  Hermon  (pp.  259,  260),  170^  ft.  above  the 
sea.  It  has  two  main  collecting-basins ,  the  upper  at  the  Lake  of  HAleh 
(p.  253),  7  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  lower  and  larger  one  in 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias  (p.  249),  682  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Its  main  course,  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea,  haa 
a  fall  of  610  ft.,  and  a  length,  owing  to  its  numerous  windings,  of  up- 
wards of  186  M.,  while  the  air.line  distance  between  the  two  lakes  is 
little  more  than  60  M.  The  deep  valley  of  the  river  is  called  St-GMr 
by  the  Arabs,  while  the  Hebrews  gave  the  name  of  *Araba  (p.  175)  lo 
that  part  of  the  valley  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
From  time  immemorial  this  has  formed  a  natural  boundary,  as  the  paths 
descending  to  the  river  are  all  wild  and  rugged.  Most  of  the  K.  part  ot 
the  valley  is  fertile,  while  in  the  S.  part  barren  tracts  alternate  with 
green  oases.  Manv  of  the  tributary  streams,  particularly  those  oa  the  K. 
side  (comp.  pp..l38, 159,  ieO)y  are  perennial.   In  the  coarse  of  time  th^ftvyr 
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s  worn  for  itself  two  channels.  The  older  channel,  which  we  first  reach, 
ces  Vs  br.  to  cross.  The  present  and  deeper  channel  ay^rages  only 
)  ft.  in  width,  but  the  river  often  overflows  its  banks  in  time  of  rain. 
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The  thicket  («t-g&r)  which  conceals  the  water  from  view  harbonrs  wild 
boars  and  many  birds,  and  was  formerly  infested  by  liens  (Jerem.  xlix.  19). 
The  water  is  of  a  tawny  colour  from  the  clay  which  it  stirs  up  in  its 
rapid  course,  and  its  temperature  is  high.  It  contains  numerous  fish.  — 
In  ancient  days,  as  at  present,  the  Jordan  seems  to  have  been  crossed 
almost  exclusively  at  its  few  fords  (1  Sun.  xiii.  7;  2  Sam.  x.  17):  but 
David  and  Barzillai  were  conveyed  across  it  in  a  ferry-boat  (2  Sam.  xix.  18,81). 
The  most  famous  ford  is  that  of  Mahddet  ffajleh.  Another  ford,  El-^enu, 
lies  farther  to  the  S. 

The  batbing-place  of  the  pilgrims  is  supposed  to  be  the  scene 
of  tbe  Baptism  of  Christ  (Mark  i.  5-11).  The  miraculous  division  of 
the  waters  by  the  cloak  of  Elijah  (2  Kings  ii.  8),  and  the  legend  of 
St.  Christopher ,  who  carried  the  infant  Christ  across  the  river,  are 
also  localized  at  this  ford.  In  the  middle  ages  the  spot  was  supposed 
to  be  somewhat  farther  up.  We  have,  however,  no  trustworthy  clue 
to  the  site  of  Bethabara  (John  i.  28) ,  though  the  two  monasteries  of 
St.  John  (pp.  130, 183)  afford  a  proof  that  the  baptism  of  Christ  was 
at  a  very  early  period  believed  to  have  been  performed  here.  Baptism 
in  Jordan  was  as  early  as  the  time  of  Constantino  deemed  a  special 
privilege.  In  the  6th  cent.  Antoninus  found  a  great  concourse  of 
pilgrims  here  and  records  that  both  banks  were  paved  with  marble. 
The  pilgrims  were  conducted,  or  rather  hurried,  into  the  water  by 
Beduin  guides,  and  quarrels  among  the  Christians  were  not  uncom- 
mon. Down  to  the  present  time  the  Greeks  attach  great  importance 
to  the  bath  in  Jordan  as  the  termination  of  a  pilgrimage.  The  great 
caravan  starts  for  the  Jordan  before  Epiphany,  and  the  encampment, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  lighted  with  pitch-pine  torches,  presents  a 
quaint  and  interesting  spectacle.  After  the  water  has  been  blessed 
before  daybreak  by  &  high  church  dignitary,  men  and  women  bathe 
together  in  their  white  garments.  At  Easter  and  other  seasons  also 
crowds  of  pilgrims  are  often  encountered  here.  Many  of  the  pilgrims 
fill  jars  from  the  river  to  be  used  for  baptisms  at  home.  —  Caution 
is  recommended  to  those  who  cannot  swim,  as  the  stream  is  very 
rapid  and  deepens  towards  the  E.  bank. 

The  RouTB  PROM  the  Bathing  Place  to  thb  Dead  Sea 
(drinking-water,  see  p.  127)  is  practicable  for  carriages  (p.  125)  in 
dry  weather  only,  since  the  clay-soil,  coated  with  strata  of  salt  and 
gypsum,  is  very  soft  after  rain.  The  way  leads  through  the  bushes 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  then  across  the  open  country.  In  1  hr. 
we  reach  the  bank  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  view  of  the  sea  and  the 
mountains,  which  are  usually  veiled  by  a  slight  haze,  is  very 
beautiful.  Seen  from  a  distance,  the  water  is  of  a  deep-blue  colour, 
but  when  close  at  hand  it  assumes  a  greenish  hue.  The  promontory 
on  the  right  is  Bds  Feshkhah,  Farther  to  the  S.  is  RQs  Mersid,  beyond 
which  lies  Engedi  (p.  169).  The  Mouth  of  the  Jordan  (8/4  ^'  *<> 
the  £.)  is  not  visible;  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  the 
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influx  of  the  Wddi  es-/Sfutodme/i  (perhaps  the  Beth'-jesimoth  of  Numheis 
xxxiii.  49)  J  to  the  left,  at  some  distance,  is  seen  the  ravine  of  tho 
Zerkd  Md'tn  (p.  148).    Comp.  also  the  Map  at  p.  11. 

The  Dead  Sear  called  in  the  Bible  the  Salt  Sea  or  Sea  of  the 
Cadmonites.  (i.e.  'Eastern  people'),  also  named  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  the  Sea  of  Asphalt ,  is  commonly  called  Bahr  LCt ,  or 
Lake  of  Lot ,  by  the  Arabs ,  Mohammed  having  introduced  the 
story  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  (p.  173)  and  the  rescue  of  Lot 
into  the  Kor&n.  Its  surface  lies  1292  ft.  below  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  but  its  level  varies  from  13  to  20  ft.  with  the  seasons.  The 
Dead  Sea  is  47  M.  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  10  M. 
(both  dimensions  being  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva)  J  its  greatest  depth  (1310  ft.)  reaches  a  point  2600  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  E.  and  W.  sides 
it  is  flanked  by  precipitous  mountains,  with  often  little  or  no 
space  between  them  and  the  water.  The  shallow  S.  bay  of  the  sea 
(1172  ft'  oi^ly  ii^  depth)  is  separated  from  the  main  basin  by  a  low 
peninsula  (Arab.  El-Lisdn^  Hongue';  Josh.  xv.  2).  At  the  S.W.  end 
of  the  lake  are  huge  deposits  of  rock-sMt  (p.  173).  It  has  been 
calculated  that  6V2  million  tons  of  water  fall  into  the  Dead  Sea 
daily,  the  whole  of  which  prodigious  quantity  must  be  carried  off  by 
evaporation.  In  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  evaporation  the 
water  that  remains  behind  is  impregnated  to  an  unusual  extent  with 
mineral  substances.  The  water  contains  24  to  26  per  cent  of  solid 
substances,  7  per  cent  of  which  is  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt}. 
The  chloride  of  magnesium,  which  also  is  largely  held  in  solution,  is 
the  ingredient  which  gives  the  water  its  nauseous,  bitter  taste,  while 
the  chloride  of  calcium  makes  it  feel  smooth  and  oily  to  the  touch. 
The  average  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  1.166.  Fresh  eggs  float 
in  it  with  a  third  of  their  volume  above  the  water.  The  human  body 
floats  without  exertion  on  the  surface,  and  can  be  submerged  only 
with  difficulty  J  but  swimming  is  unpleasant,  as  the  feet  have  too 
great  a  tendency  to  rise  to  the  surface.  The  strong  saline  solution 
destroys  all  organic  life  with  the  exception  of  a  few  microbes,  and 
even  sea-fish  put  into  its  waters  speedily  die.  Sea-birds,  however, 
may  occasionally  be  seen  swimming  on  it.  —  The  lake  was  navigated 
in  the  time  of  Josephus  and  in  the  middle  ages.  The  ruined  build- 
ings on  its  bank  were  probably  hermitages. 

The  subsidence  that  formed  the  whole  Jordan  • 'Araba  depression 
dates  from  the*  end  of  the  tertiary  period.  The  Dead  Sea  could  never 
have  been  connected  with  the  Red  Sea  as  was  at  one  time  supposed 
(comp.  p.  175).  This  Inland  lake  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  collecting 
reservoir  for  the  enormously  copious  rainfall  of  the  first  ice  age,  during 
which  the  water-level  was  about  1400  ft.  higher  than  at  present,  or  about 
106  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Lacustrine  deposits,  with 
traces  of  ftresh-water  fi&una,  were  discovered  at  this  height  by  Hull.  At 
that  time  the  Dead  Sea  filled  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  as  far  as  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias.  It  seems  clear  that  the  X.  bank  has  considerably  receded 
within  the  historic  period  (comp.  ZDPV.  xrii.  226  et  seq.),  and  recent  ob- 
lervers  maintain  that  the  level  of  the  water  is  again  rising  (comp.  p.  173).  — ^ 
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The  earlier  accounlf  of  iite  De»d  Sea  were  somewliat  exaggerated,  and 
qur  fijrst  accurate  information  about  it  is  due  to  the  expedition  which 
tke  United  States  of  America  sent  to  explore  it  in  1848  (dee  Report  of  the 
Expedition  of  the  United  States  to  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  by  W.  F.  Lp^cK). 
Further  explorations  have  been  made  by  De  Saidcp^  the  Due  d»  Zui^net,  and 
the  Palestine  Survey  Expedition.  [€k)mp.  also  BlanckMhorn^  Entstehung 
nnd  Oeschichte  des  Toten  Meeres,  in  ZDPV.  xix.  1  et  seq.,  and  the  same 
author's  *Das  Tote  Meer%  Berlin,  1888,  with  map.] 

The  Salt  found  in  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  argillaceous  strata  adjoining 
it  has  been  collected  since  the  earliest  times  (p.  170)  and  is  considered 
particularly  strong.  Asphalt  is  said  to  lie  in  large  masses  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  but  it  seldom  comes  to  the  surface  except  when  loosened  by 
storms  or  earthquakes.  Others,  however,  think  that  the  asphalt  proceeds 
from  a  kind  of  breccia  (a  conglomerate  of  calcareous  stones  with  resinous 
binding  matter)  which  lies  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake,  and  finds  its  way 
thence  to  the  bottom;  and  that,  when  the  small  stones  are  washed  out, 
tlie  bituminous  matter  rises  to  the  surface.  The  asphalt  (bitumen)  of  the 
Dead  Sea  was  highly  prized  in  ancient  times. 

The  BouTB  FBOH  THE  Dbad  Sba  to  Jebicho  {i^l^lux,')  leads 
through  the  plain  to  the  N.W.  About  halfway  we  see,  on  the  right 
(E.),  the  large  Monastery  of  St.  Qerasimos  (also  called  by  the 
natives  Deir  Mdr  Yuhannd  HajleK)^  recently  built  on  the  ruins  of  an 
old  monasteiy,  probably  also  dedicated  to  St.  Gerasimos.  Traces  of 
frescoes  of  the  12th  and  13th  cent,  and  some  beautiful  ancient 
mosaics  are  preserved.  About  lOmin.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  monastery 
liesthe  lukewarm  spring  of  'Ain  Hajleh.  The  ruins  oiKast  JSajlehy 
correspond  to  the  ancient  Beth  Hogla  (Josh.  xv.  6). 

From  the  Dead  Sea  back  to  Jerusalem  vifc  the  Monaetery  of 

BiDBBS  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Mdr  SdbdUkke  6  hrs.,  thence  to  Jertitalem 
8  brs.  (or  to  Bethlehem  2s/4  hrs.).  —  For  this  excursion  the  traveller  must 
be  provided  with  a  guide  from  Abu  Dt$  (p.  126;  inquire  at  the  hotels). 
The  right  of  escorting  travellers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sheikh  of  this 
village.  It  is  customary  to  pay  the  sheikh  1  mejidi  per  day,  and  to  give 
the  guide  himself  i/s-l  m.ej.  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  A  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  H&r  Sftbft  should  be  procured,  with  the  aid  of  the  consul,  from 
the  €hreat  Greek  Monastery  at  Jerusalem  (p.  34),  as  otherwise  the  traveller 
will  not  be  admitted.  —  It  is  advisable  to  arrive  early  at  the  monastery, 
ae  no  one  is  admitted  after  sunset,  even  when  duly  provided  with  letters. 

The  road  follows  the  bank  of  the  sea.  After  18  min.  we  leave 
the  *Ain  el-Jehayyir  to  the  left;  the  brackish  water  of  this  spring 
contains  pretty  little  fish  (Cyprinodon  Sophiae).  We  then  leave  the 
sea  and  ascend  to  the  N.W.,  through  the  WAdi  ed-Daht^  deeply 
eroded  hy  its  brook,  and  partly  overgrown  with  underwood ,  where 
game  is  said  to  abound  (partridges,  wild  pigeons,  hares,  etc.). 
After  35  min.  we  enjoy  a  fine  view,  to  the  N.E.,  of  the  Jordan  valley 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  route  then  leads  to  the  left,  skirting  a  deep 
raylne,  and  affording  several  other  points  of  view.  To  the  right  we 
soon  perceive  the  pass  of  Nekb  Wddi  M-Asdy  and  in  36  min.  we  enter 
the  Wddi  el-Keneitera.  Along  the  wayside  are  numerous  heaps  of 
stone  (shawdhid),  in  token  that  En-Nebi  MUsd  or  Tomb  of  Moses  is 
now  visible.    This  Muslim  pilgrim  -  shrine ,  of  which  we  have  nc 
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notice  earlier  than  the  13th  cent.,  is  visited  every  Good  Friday  by  a 
great  Muslim  pilgrimage,  accompanied  hy  many  &natical  dervishes. 
We  continue  our  ride  through  the  valley.  After  40  min.  the 
Jehel  el-KahmHn  rises  on  our  right,  and  we  reach  the  tableland  of 
£i-Bufcef  a,  which  ascends  towards  the  S.S.W.,  and  is  frequented  in 
spring'  by  Beduins  of  the  tribe  of  Hteim.  The  view  hence  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  far  below  the  mountain-spurs,  is  grand  and  beautiful. 
After  42  min.  we  cross  the  Wddi  Kkerabtyeh^  which  like  all  these 
valleys  descends  towards  the  E.  In  1/2  hr.  we  reach  the  rain- 
reservoir  of  Umm  el-FAs,  After  20  min.  we  see  other  heaps  of  stones 
by  the  wayside  (see  p,  133).  After  35  min,  more  we  lose  sight  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  descend  by  a  bad  path  into  the  Wddi  en-Ndr,  or 
Kidron  valley,  the  floor  of  which  is  reached  in  28  minutes.  On  the  * 
other  side  the  path  ascends  and  in  20  min.  reaches  the  top  of  the 
hill  near  a  watch-tower,  where  our  goal,  the  monastery  of  Mdr  Sdbd^ 
now  lies  before  us. 

M&r  BKhk.  —  Aocommodatioii  will  he  found  by  gentlemen  in  the 
monastery  itself  j  ladies  must  pass  the  night  in  a  tower  outside  the  mon- 
astery walls.  Visitors  mast  knock  loudly  at  the  small  barred  door  for  the 
?arpose  of  presenting  their  letter  of  introduction  and  obtaining  admissico. 
'he  accommodation  is  rather  poor,  but  bread  and  wine  are  to  be  had,  Mid 
there  are  kitchens  for  the  use  of  travellers  who  bring  their  dragoman 
and  cook.  The  divans  of  the  guest-chamber  are  generally  infested  with 
fleas.  For  a  night's  lodging  3  fr.  each  is  paid,  besides  9-12  pi.  to  the 
servant,  and  3-6  pi.  to  the  porter.  —  The  best  place  for  pitching  tents  is 
opposite  tj^e  monastery. 

Hiatosy.  In  the  6th  cent,  a  Laura,  or  settlement  of  monks,  was 
founded  here  by  SL  EuthpmiuMy  whose  favourite  pupil  Sabot  or  Saba  (bom 
in  Gappadocia  in  439)  joined  him  in  this  wilderness.  As  the  reputation 
of  Sabas  for  sanctity  became  known,  he  was  joined  by  a  number  of 
anchorites,  with  whom  he  lived  according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Basilius.  In 
484  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Sallustius,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
raised  to  the  rank  or  abbot  of  the  order  of  Sabaites  named  after  him. 
He  died  in  531  or  532,  after  having  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  theo- 
logical controversies  against  the  Monophysites  (p.  Izi).  In  614  the  mon- 
astery was  plundered  by  the  Persian  hordes  of  Ghosroes  (p.  Ixxx),  and  in 
subsequent  centuries  its  wealth  repeatedly  attracted  marauders  (796  and 
842),  in  consequence  of  which  it  became  necessary  to  fortify  it.  It  was 
again  pillaged  in  1832  and  1834.  In  1840  it  was  enlarged  and  restored  by 
the  Russians. 

The  monastery  of  Mdr  Sdbd^  now  occupied  by  about  60  monks, 
consists  of  a  number  of  terraces  adjoining  and  above  one  another, 
and  supported  by  massive  retaining-waUs.  Every  available  spot  has 
been  converted  by  the  monks  into  a  miniature  garden.  Figs  ripen 
here  much  earlier  than  at  Jerusalem ,  as  the  sun  beats  powerfully 
on  the  rocks.  In  the  centre  of  the  paved  court  stands  a  dome-covered 
Chapel,  decorated  in  the  interior  with  greater  richness  than  taste, 
containing  the  empty  tomb  of  St.  Sabas.  This  sanctuary  is  the  chief 
attraction  for  pilgrims,  although  the  remains  of  the  saint  have  been 
removed  to  Venice.  To  the  N.  W.  of  this  detached  chapel  is  the 
Church  of  St,  Nicholas ,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  grotto  in  the  rool^ 
which  was  perhaps  once  a  hermitage.    Behind  a  grating  here  va^ 
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shown  the  skulls  of  the  martyrs  slain  hy  the  troops  of  Chosroes. 
The  Monastery  Church,  of  basilica  form,  on  the  E.  side,  is  nn- 
interesting.  The  tomb  of  Johannes  Damasoenns  (8th  cent.),  one  oi 
the  last  distinguished  theologians  of  the  early  Greek  church,  is  also 
shown  here.  —  Behind  the  church  lie  the  chambers  of  the  pilgrims 
and  the  cells  of  the  monks.  The  latter,  in  aocordanee  with  the  rule 
of  their  order,  lead  an  ascetic  life,  eating  little  else  than  vegetables, 
and  fasting  frequently.  Their  principal  occupation,  besides  the  care 
of  a  few  lunatics ,  is  feeding  wild  birds  of  the  country  (pigeons, 
Columba  Sehhnprij  and  pretty  little  black  birds  with  yellow  wings,  a 
kind  of  grackle,  AmydittB  Tristramf),  The  monastery  is  supported 
by  donations  and  by  the  rents  of  a  few  landed  estates.  One  of  the 
little  gardens  contains  a  palm-tree  which  is  said  to  have  been  planted 
by  St.  Sabas.  Its  dates  have  no  stones  (it  is  a  special  variety).  — 
The  chief  memorial  of  the  saint  is  his  grotto,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
monastery.  A  passage  in  the  rock  leads  to  a  cavern,  adjoining  which 
is  a  smaller  chamber  called  tbe  lion^s  grotto.  One  day,  as  the  legend 
runs,  the  saint  found  his  cave  occupied  by  a  lion,  but  nevertheless 
began  fearlessly  to  repeat  his  prayers  and  then  fell  asleep.  The  lion 
dragged  him  out  of  the  cave  twice,  but  the  saint  assigned  him  a 
oorner  of  the  cavern,  after  which  they  lived  peaceably  together. 

Those  who  happen  to  pass  a  moonlight  night  in  the  monastery 
will  carry  away  the  most  distinct  idea  of  its  singularly  desolate  situ- 
ation. On  such  a  night  .the  visitor  should  take  a  walk  on  the  ter- 
race and  look  down  into  the  valley.  The  rook  falls  away  p^rpen- 
dioulaily  into  the  ravine,  the  bottom  of  which  lies  about  590  ft.  below 
the  monast^y,  and  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  Mediterranean. 
The  barren  heights  beyond  the  valley  contain  a  number  of  old 
hermitages. 

The  Road  from  Mar  Saba  to  Jerusalem  descends  into  the 
Kidron  valley,  or  Widi  en-Ndr  (20  min.),  and  then  ascends  it  on  the 
left  side.  Beyond  (7  min.)  a  Beduin  burial-place  (tomb  of  the  Sheikh 
Mutdyif)  the  route  turns  to  the  left.  On  the  left  (S.),  after  7  min. 
more,  we  observe  the  Blr  eih-Shema  (*sun  spring*).  In  40  min.  we 
leave  the  Kidron  valley,  which  here  makes  a  circuit  towards  the  S. 
(the  path  through  the  valley  is  good ,  but  takes  longer),  and  enter 
a  lateral  valley,  which  leads  to  the  N.W.  After  1/2  hr.  we  reach 
the  watershed,  whence  a  striking  view  of  Jerusalem  is  obtained. 
Descending  to  the  W.,  we  regain  (50  min.)  the  Kidron  valley,  the 
Greek  monastery  Deir  es-Stk  lying  on  the  hill  on  the  left;  on  the  right 
the  Wddi  KattCn  descends*  from  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  In  V*  ^r.  we 
Teach  Job's  Well  (p.  89),  and  in  V4  hr.  more  the  Jaffa  Gate. 

Fbom  Mix  SIbI  to  Bbtblbhsm,  2s/4  hrs.    A  tolerable  path  ascends  to 
the  N.  firom  the  upper  tower    of    the  monastery.     After  2&  min.   the 
mona8tenr*tower  disappears.    Far  below,  in  the  W&di  en-lfftr,  are  seen  the 
huts  of  the  natives  who  live  under  the  protection  of  the  monastery.   Afte 
10  min.  the  Mt.  of  Olives  comes  in  sight  on  the  right.    In  20  min.  y 
gain  the  top  of  the  hill,  whence  we  have  a  fine  view.    After  4  min.  1 
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descend  into  the  Wddi  el-*Ardi$  (10  mln.)*  After  Vs  hr.  we  have  a  view 
of  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  right  rises  M&r  Elyas.  In  40  min.  we  reach  the 
first  fields  and  orchards  of  Bethlehem.  The  monastery  of  V&r  S4b&  also 
possesses  land  here.  We  leave  the  village  of  Beit  Sihfir  to  the  left  md, 
passing  the  Latin  monastery,  reach  025  min.)  Btthkhem  (p.  101). 

16.  From  Jericho  to  Es-Salt  and  Jerash. 

BiDEBs  from  Jericho  to  Es-Sait  require  71/2-8  hrs.;  thence  to  Jercuh 
8  hrs.  (dragoman  and  tents  necessary).  An  escort  of  1  or  2  khaiy&ls  is 
obtained  by  applying  to  the  dragoman  of  the  consulate  at  Jerusalem. 
Chaise,  1  mej.  per  day  for  each  man. 

HiSTOBT.  Gilead,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  name,  embraces  the  region 
inhabited  by  the  Israelites  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  from  the  Tarmfik  (N.) 
to  the  Amon  (S. »  p.  149).  This  hilly  region  was  bisected  by  the  brook 
Jabbok  (Zerlfd ;  p.  138).  At  the  present  dav  the  name  Gilead  is  applied  to 
the  mountains  to  the  S.  of  the  lower  Zerka  (Jebel  JiFdd).  —  Guead  was 
a  pastoral  region  and  supported  numerous'  flocks.  The  W.  slopes,  parti- 
cularly towards  the  N.W.,  are  wooded.  The  land  is  fertilized  by  a  copious 
supply  of  water  and  a  heavy  dew-faU.  The  B.  neighbours  pf  the  Israelites 
were  the  Ammonites^  with  whom  they  carried  on  perpetual  war.  Jephthah 
(Judg.  xi)  and  Saul  fought  against  them  (1  Sam.  xi),  and  David  captured 
Rabbah  or  Bdbbath  Ammon  (p.  143),  their  chief  city  <2  Sam.  xii.  29).  The 
Ammonites  do  not  disappear  from  history  till  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  —  Gilead 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  northern  kingdom,  and  it  suffered  severely  in 
the  campaign  of  King  Hazael  of  Damascus  (2  Kings  x.  32,  33).  After  the 
return  from  the  captivity  a  number  of  Jews  settled  in  Gilead  in  the  midst 
of  a  heathen  population.  Alexander  Jannseus  frequently  waged  war  on 
behalf  of  Gilead.  Under  Herod  and  his  successor  Antipas  the  Boman 
influence  began  to  gain  ground,  and  the  numerous  Boman  ruins  prove 
that  Boman  culture  afterwards  took  deep  root  in  Gilead. 

The  road  leads  from  Jericho  to  (I8/4  hi.)  the  Jordan,  which  it 
crosses  by  a  bridge  (toll  for  man  and  horse,  3  piastres).  Beyond 
the  river  the  road  forks,  the  right  (8.E.)  branch  leading  to  M&debt 
(p.  146),  that  to  the  left  (N.E.)  to  Es-Salt.  On  reaching  the  (Vs^^O 
Wddi  Nimrin  we  tiurn  to  the  right  (E.)  along  it,  leaving  the  great 
caravan-route,  which  continues  through  the  Wddi  el'-AJ^cfkiy^t*  After 
3/4  hr.  we  reach  (to  the  right,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  valley)  the  ruins 
of  Tell  Nimrin f  the  Beth  Nimrah  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Joshua  xiii.  27} 
Num.  xixii.  3,  36),  near  which  the  ^Waters  of  Nimrim'  (Is.  xv.  6) 
are  probably  to  be  sought.  Among  the  ruins  is  a  tomb  adorned 
with  the  figure  of  a  rider  with  a  sy^ord.  [From  this  point  to  'Arfi|: 
el'Emir,  see  p.  145.]  Our  route  next  ascends  the  Wddi  Sha'ib,  or 
upper  part  of  the  Wddi  Nimrtnj  at  first  along  the  right  bank;  after 
11/4  hr.  we  cross  the  stream  and  continue  along  the  ridge  on  the  left 
bank.  In  II/2  hr.  we  reach  (L)  the  Weli  Nebi  Shatb,  [Shu'aib,  the  di- 
minutive of  Shalb,  is  the  name  given  in  the  Koran  to  the  Jethro  of 
the  Bible,  Exodus  iii.  1.]  The  weli  is  hung  with  rags  (p.  Ixxiv), 
About  10  min.  later  we  again  cross  the  stream  and  ascend  the  right 
side  of  the  valley  to  the  spring  'Ain  el-Mukerfdt^  on  the  left.  The 
valley  is  well  cultivated.  In  25  min.  we  reach  the  spring  *Ain  JUasSr, 
on  the  right,  and  in  35  min.  more  'Ain  Jdd{lr,  Above  this  spring 
is  a  large  group  of  tombs,  known  as  Sdra,  dating  from  early  Christian 
times.    In  10  min.  more  we  reach  — 
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E8-Sal|  (2740  ft.  above  the  sea),  capital  of  the  Kada  (^.  Itii)  of 
Ei'Belkd^  with  a  Turkish  Telegraph  Office,   English'phyrfcian. 

Owing  to  an  erroneons  statement  by  Euaebius,  Ramofh  Gilead  (1  Kings 
zxii.  3,  etc.  \  the  Mizpeh  of  Oikad  of  Judges  xi.  29)  has  been  sought  for 
here,  though  in  reality  it  must  have  lain  considerably  farther  to  the  N. 
On  the  other  hand  Qadara,  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  iv.  7,  3)  as 
the  capital  of  Persea,  was  probably  situated  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
name  Es-Salt  is,  perhaps,  derived  from  the  Latin  word  salttu  (wooded 
mountains). '  Es-Sal(  is  mentioned  M  the  seat  of  an  early  Christian  bishop. 
The  fortress  was  destroyed  by  the  Mongols,  but  soon  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  Sultan  Beibars  (p.  Ixxxiv).   - 

Es-Salt  contains  abont  16,000  inhabitants,  among  them  400  Prot- 
estants (English  mission-station,  church,  school,  and  dispensary), 
800  Latins  (church,  convent,  boys'  school,  and  girls'  school  managed 
by  the  Sodurs  de  Charity,  about  3000  Greeks  (convent,  two  churches, 
boys*  and  girls'  schools),  and  11,000  Muslims  (Government  schools, 
elementary  and  high).  The  Muslim  Arabs  and  the  Christians  live 
harmoniously  together,  and  concur  in  their  cordial  detestation  of  the 
Turks;  they  have  much  in  common  with  the  nomadic  tribes  in  their 
customs  and  language.  Agriculture  and  vine-growing  are  the  chief 
resources  of  the  inhabitants,  but  some  of  them  are  engaged  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits.  The  market  is  much  frequented  by  the  Beduins. 
The  fields  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  sumach,  which  is  exported 
for  dyeing  purposes.  The  raisins  of  Es-Salt  are  famous.  The  chief 
portion  of  the  town  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  crowned  with  the 
ruins  of  a  castle;  the  more  modern  parts  also  stretch  across  on  to 
the  hills  opposite.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  castle-hill  is  a  grotto  in 
which  rises  a  spring.  In  this  grotto  there  seems  once  to  have  been 
a  church  hewn  in  the  rocks.  It  still  contains  some  remains  of  sculp- 
ture and  a  passage  descending  to  an  artificial  grotto  below. 

From  Es-Salt  a  very  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  in  rather  les^ 
than  1  hr.  to  the  Jebel  Osha'  (3595  ft.).  This  mountain  affords  a  magni- 
ficent view,  embracing  a  considerable  part  of  Palestine.  The  Jordan 
valley,  for  a  great  distance,  is  stretched  at  our  feet  like  a  carpet.  The 
river,  of  which  a  white  strip  only  is  visible  at  a  few  points,  traverses  the 
vast,  yellowish  plain  to  the  Dead  Sea.  To  the  S.W.  the  Mt.  of  Oliver  is 
visible.  Hts.  Ebal  and  Gerizim  opposite  us  present  a  very  fine  appearance. 
Mt.  Tabor  and  the  mountains  around  the  lake  of  Tiberias  are  also  visible, 
and  the  Great  Hermon  to  the  N.  terminates  the  panorama.  The  scene, 
however,  is  deficient  in  life.  —  Kear  a  fine  oak  on  tne  top  of  the  mountain 
is  the  weli  of  the  prophet  Osho^  (Arabic  for  Hosea),  which  is  about 
900  years  old.  The  tradition  is  probably  of  Jewish  origin.  The  prophet 
Hosea  belonged  to  the  northern  kingdom,  sfnd  he  may  very  possibly  have 
been  bom  in  the  country  to  the  M.  of  Jordan.  In  chap.  xii.  verse  U  he 
speaks  of  Gilead.  The  weli  contains  an  open  trough,  about  16  ft.  long, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  the  prophet.  The  Beduins  still 
kill  sheep  here  in  honour  of  Hosea. 

The  RoiiTB  FBOM  Es-Saly  to  Jebash  ascends  rapidly  towards 
the  N. ,  passing  in  1/2  ^^'  ^^^  NIbulus  road,  which  diverges  to  the 
left  (following  the  telegraph-wires).  At  the  (V2l^r-)  summit  of  the 
pass ,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  Kkirbet  el-Fuk'dfiy  we  have  a  fine 
retrospect.  We  descend  to  the  N.E.  into  the  (10  inin.)  WMi  Kutteiri^ 
in  which,  10  min.  lower,  the  'Ain  el'Hardmiyeh  ('robbers'  spring') 
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lies  hidden  among  the  woods  and  locks.  Our  route  now  leads  us 
through  line  woods,  consisting  of  massive  oaks  and  other  deciduous 
trees,  pines,  firs,  etc.,  festooned  with  numerous  climbing-plants ;  but 
unfortunately  the  Circassians  who  dwell  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
recklessly  felling  the  trees.  From  thiB  (1  hr.)  farther  edge  of  the 
wood  we  reach  in  25  min.  the  Christian  village  of  Er^Bemeimin 
(120  Latins,  with  a  church,  and  160  Greeks,  with  a  chapel  and  a 
school).  A  steep  descent  of  10  min.  then  brings  us  to  a  ford  over  the 
usually  well-filled  Wddi  er'Bemeimtn,  The  road  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stream  passes  (}/f  hr.)  a  stone  circle  (cromlech)  about  13  ft. 
in  diameter  (on  the  left),  and  in  ^4  b'*  more  reaches  the  top  of  the 
hill.  We  again  descend,  reaching  in  20  min.  a  waterfall  about  60  ft. 
high  in  the  Wddi  SaSihi,  The  cascade  is  beautifally  set  in  an  idyllic 
frame  of  luxuriantly  verdant  creepers.  By-and-by  we  quit  the  stream 
and  ascend  the  hill  of  Dahrat  er^BummiStn  (1/2  ^rO»  V*  ^  beyond 
which  lies  the  Turcoman  village  of  Er^Bumm&n.  After  10  min.  we 
cross  the  Wddi  er-Bummdnj  with  its  picturesque  stream;  25  min. 
AHn  Vmm  RabV,  a  copious  spring  of  excellent  water;  12  min.  'Ain 
el-Matiahay  a  feeble  spring.  Thence  we  reach  in  55  min.  more  the 
Nahf  e%-Zerkd ,  a  little  below  the  influx  of  the  Wddi  Jera$h,  The 
Nahr  ez-Zer|J^,  or  *blue  river',  is  the  Jabbok  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Gen.  xxxii.  22;  see  p.  136).  The  banks  are  bordered  with  oleanders. 
The  brook  is  generally  well  filled  with  water,  and  in  rainy  weather 
is  often  difficult  to  ford.  —  Crossing  the  river  and  riding  due  N. 
along  the  hills,  we  reach  (1^/4  hr.)  Jercuh, 

Jerash  (OerMa). 

The  best  place  for  pitching  Tbnts  is  near  the  North  Gate.  A  viaitation 
of  the  ruins  takes  a  full  day. 

HiSTOBT.  Oerasa  is  first  mentioned  nnder  Alexander  Jannttus,  wbo 
captured  it.  Its  freedom  was  restored  by  Pompey;  and  it  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  Decapolis  of  Pereea.  Its  most  prosperous  period  was  early 
in  the  Christian  era.  Its  buildings  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  show  how 
Boman  influence  had  penetrated  even  to  such  remote  towns  as  this.  In 
the  4th  cent.  Gerasa  was  still  considered  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest 
towns  in  Arabia,  and  it  lay  on  a  great  Boman  military  road.  The 
valley  in  ancient  days  was  called  Chryiorrhoat.  The  Arabian  geographar 
Yakiit  (at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent.)  describes  Gerasa  as  deserted. 
The  ruin  of  the  town  seems  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  Arabian 
immigration.  There  is  now  a  settlement  of  Circassians  here.  —  Gomp. 
Schumacher  on  Jerash  in  ZDPV.  xxv.,  1902. 

Jerash  (1768  ft.  above  the  sea),  a  village  with  about  1600inhab. 
and  the  seat  of  a  Mudir  (p.  Ml),  lies  in  the  Wddi  Kdrawdn  or 
Wddi  Jerash  (here  called  also  Wddi  ed-jDeir)y  on  the  left  bank  of  a 
copious  stream ,  which  is  bordered  with  oleanders.  The  imposing 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  upon  the  loftier  right  bank,  but,  as 
they  are  used  as  quarries  for  building  the  new  houses,  they  are 
rapidly  disappearing.  The  town-walls,  following  the  slopes  of  the 
hill,  are  partly  preserved,  and  are  about  8885  yds.  in  circumference. 
Material  for  ail  the  ancient  buildings  was  furnished  by  the  limestone 
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of  the  vidiiity.  There  are  but  few  traces  of  basalt  and  other  costly 
materials. 

We  begin  onr  Inspection  of  the  mins  -with  the  large  Triumphal 
Gate  (Mb  *Ammdn)  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  a  handsome  building 
with  a  total  width  of  83  ft.  The  central  archway  is  21  ft.  wide,  39  ft. 
high,  and  22  ft.  in  depth ,  and  there  are  smaller  gateways  on  each 
side.  The  columns  on  the  S.  side  have  calyx-shaped  pedestals  of 
acanthus-leaves  above  their  bases.  Above  the  side-gateways  are 
square  niches  resembling  windows.  The  striking  similarity  of  the 
gateway  to  Trajan's  Arch  at  Rome  indicates  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  cent,  as  the  probable  period  of  its  erection.  —  To  the  W.  the 
gate  is  adjoined  by  a  large  basin,  now  filled  up  with  alluvial  deposit 
and  brought  under  the  plough.  The  lower  part  of  this  was  a  Naw 
maehia^  or  theatre  for  the  representation  of  naval  battles,  170  yds. 
long  and  60  yds.  broad.  The  S.  retaining-wall  of  this,  16  V2  ft.  thick, 
is  still  visible,  with  four  sluice-gates  for  the  admission  of  the  water. 
The  rows  of  seats  for  the  spectators  were  parallel  with  the  longer 
axis  of  the  basin.  An  aqueduct  connected  the  Naumachia  with  the 
spring  of  'Ain  Keiraw&n  (p.  142).  The  N.  wall  of  the  Naumachia 
forms  the  S.  boundary  of  a  large  OirctM,  measuring  296  ft.  by  180  ft. 
Four  TOWS  of  seats  are  preserved  here.  —  To  tho  N.  of  the  circus  are 
remains  of  an  extensive  Necropolis. 

The  Southern  Qate  of  the  town,  which  is  now  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  appears  to  have  resembled  the  outer  gateway.  On  each 
side  it  was  once  evidently  connected  with  the  town-walls.  A  few 
paces  to  the  W.  of  the  town-gate  stand  the  ruins  of  a  Temple  (now 
called  BeU  eU-Tei),  96  ft.  long  by  66V2^t.  wide.  It  was  a  peripteral 
temple,  with  11  columns  on  the  N.  and  S.  and  8  columns  on  the 
W.  and  E.  The  bases  of  the  columns,  11  ft.  distant  from  the  cella, 
are  easily  traced.  The  vestibule  seems  to  have  had  two  rows  of 
columns  with  Attic  bases  and  Corinthian  capitals.  The  portal  is 
16  Va  ft.  in  width.  The  cella,  the  S.  wall  of  which  is  still  standing 
to  a  height  of  33  ft.,  was  82  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide.  The  mural  pil- 
lars of  the  finely  jointed  wall  have  been  deprived  of  their  capitals. 
Above  the  wall  is  a  simple  and  very  slightly  projecting  cornice.  The 
style  of  the  whole  building  is  tasteful. 

Adjacent  to  the  W.  side  of  this  temple  is  the  Southern  Theatre, 
measuring  288  ft.  in  its  longer  diameter,  and  containing  32  well- 
preserved  rows  of  seats.  The  stage,  now  in  ruins,  had  its  back 
to  the  town -wall,  so  that  the  spectators  must  have  enjoyed  an 
admirable  view  of  the  handsome  public  buildings  in  their  city.  A 
broad  passage,  approached  from  below  by  five  flights  of  steps  and 
from  above  by  nine,  divides  the  rows  of  seats  into  a  lower  and  an 
upper  section.  Eight  small  chambers  or  ^boxes'  are  ranged  along 
this  gangway  or  gallery,  and  on  the  E.  it  communicates  with  the 
outside  of  the  building  by  four  vaulted  passages.  In  the  front  wall 
of  the  proscenium ,  once  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence ,  there 
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"Were  three  portals ,  the  central  of  which  was  of  rectangular  form, 
-while  the  others  were  vaulted.  Along  the  inside  of  this  wall  ran  a 
row  of  Corinthian  columns^  and  between  these  columns  were  richly 
adorned  niches.  The  acoustic  arrangement  is  admirable.  The  theatre 
is  unfortunately  used  by  the  Circassians  as  a  cony^nient  quarry. 

The  so-called  Fomm ,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  temple  and  theatre, 
consists  of  a  semicir^ile  of  56  columns  of  the  Ionic  order  opening  to 
the  S.W.  As  most  of  the  columns  are  still  erect  and  are  still  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  an  entablature,  they  present  a  very 
stJfiking  appearance.    Portions  of  the  payement  are  also  still  intact. 

To  the  N.£.  of  this  forum  begins  the  Colonnade,  fully  V2^  ^^ 
length,  by  which  the  whole  town  was  intersected.  Its  width  measured 
from  the  middle  of  the  columns  is  41  ft. ;  the  intervals  between  the 
columns  vary  from  10  ft.  to  15ft.  The  Colonnade  consisted  originally 
of  about  520  columns )  of  which  71  are  still  standing;  the  others 
have  been  overthrown  by  earthquakes  and  have  of  late  been  much 
mutilated  by  human  agency.  Including  the  base  and  capital ,  the 
columns  are  from  21  to  BO  ft.  high;  the  shafts  are  composed  of 
drums  from  3  to  5  ft.  in  height,  and  are  all  unfluted.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  town  the  columns  are  of  the  Corinthian  order  and  have 
flue  acanthus  capitals ;  near  the  Forum  and  towards  the  N.  gate  they 
are  on  the  contrary  of  the  Ionic  order  and  somewhat  clumsy.  All 
these  differences  in  detail  afford  a  presumption  that  the  Colonnade 
was  erected  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  was  constructed  of 
materials  already  existing.  Remains  of  a  second  row  of  columns  on 
both  sides  of  the  street  seem  to  show  that  arcades  ran  along  the 
fronts  of  the  houses,  above  which,  on  a  level  with  the  first  story, 
there  were  probably  open  galleries. 

At  the  interseetion  of  the  next  cross-street,  220  yds.  to  the  N. 
of  the  Forum,  stood  a  Tetrapylan  (p.  xov),  of  which  four  huge 
pedestals,  6^2  ft.  in  height,  with  niches  for  statues,  still  exi9t. 
These  supported  a  dome  32  ft.  in  diameter.  —  The  cross-street  here 
was  also  flanked  by  columns,  only  a  few  of  which  still  remain.  It 
descends  to  the  E.  to  a  broad  flight  of  steps  and  to  a  Bridge  of  five 
arches,  the  central  one  of  which  is  37^2  f^«  wide.  The  aqueduct 
mentioned  at  p.  139  also  crosses  the  street  here. 

About  142  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  Tetrapylon,  to  the  left  of  the 
Colonnade,  are  the  remains  of  a  large  building  with  a  Tfi&ufia, 
within  the  semicircle  of  which  (11  yds.  across)  stood  a  fountain. 
The  building  had  two  stories,  which  were  separated  from  each  othex 
by  a  cornice  with  brackets ,  and  each  of  which  was  articulated  by 
three  semicircular  and  four  rectangular  niches ;  at  the  top  is  a  rich 
cornice  with  interrupted'  pediments.  The  interior  of  the  building 
is  filled  with  large  hewn  blocks,  scattered  in  wild  confusion. 

Farther  on  we  reach  the  Ptopylaea  of  the  Great  Temple,  which 
still  afford  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  original  structure,  in  spite 
of  their  ruined  condition,    llie  style  of  this  fine  gateway  is  that  of 
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tlie  Roman  adaptation  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  great  portal, 
the  architrave  of  which  has  fallen,  stands  between  two  window- 
niches  with  riohly-deoorated  pediments.  The  W.  side  of  the  Pro- 
pylsBa  is  adorned  with  nobly  conceived  and  well-preserved  sculp- 
tures. To  the  right  and  left,  between  the  pilasters,  are  niches 
ending  above  in  the  form  of  a  shell;  over  these  is  a  small  gable  with 
delicate  ornamentation. 

The  Great  Temple ,  which  was  probably  dedicated  to  the  sun, 
stands  upon  a  terrace  627  ft.  long  and  344  ft.  wide ,  which  was 
enclosed  by  260  columns.  The  temple  itself  is  87V2  ^t-  long  by  66  ft. 
wide,  and  rises  upon  a  podium  8  ft.  in  height,  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  which  has  disappeared.  The  portico  has  one  row  of  six 
columns  and  one  row  of  four  columns,  besides  a  column  on  each  side 
at  the  end  of  the  projecting  temple-wall.  Nine  of  these  columns 
are  in  perfect  preservation  and  make  a  very  imposing  appearance. 
Including  their  bases  and  their  capitals ,  which  are  adorned  with 
admirably  executed  acanthus  foliage,  they  are  45  ft.  high;  their 
lower  diameter  is  6  ft.  The  portal ,  which  was  16  ft.  in  width ,  has 
fallen  in.  The  cella  has  a  clear  width  of  36^2  ft.  and  is  66  ft.  long. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  its  floor  is  covered  with 
rubbish;  part  of  the  enclosing  walls,  however,  are  preserved,  with 
six  oblong  niches  on  each  side.  The  image  of  the  deity  probably 
stood  In  the  vaulted  chamber  opening  in  the  rear  wall.  On  each 
side  of  the  door  in  the  rear  wall  were  flights  of  stairs  leading  to 
galleries.  The  Temple  probably  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the 
2nd  cent.  A.D.,  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  earlier  than  the  Oolonnade. 

To  the  8.  of  the  Temple  is  a  Basilica  (with  nave  and  aisles)  built 
out  of  old  materials,  and  to  the  S.W.  of  it  is  a  smaller  Churchy  but 
neither  of  these  is  important.  —  A  third  Church ,  to  the  E.  of  the 
Propylasa,  apparently  also  belonged  originally  to  the  precincts  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  The  nave  was  421/2  ft.  wide,  and  on  its  S. 
side  there  still  stand  seven  columns,  which  were  probably  brought 
hither  from  the  street  leading  to  the  second  bridge.  The  semicircular 
apse  of  the  nave  is  also  recognizable. 

About  166  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  Propylaa  is  another  street- 
crossing,  also  marked  by  a  Tetrapylon.  This,  however,  was  round  in 
the  interior,  and  square  on  the  outside  only;  it  was  formerly  adorned 
with  statues.  The  cross-street,  of  which  only  three  columns  remain, 
was  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  the  North  Theatre,  and  on  the  E.,  near 
the  brook,  by  the  Thermae. 

The  Korth  Theatre,  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  for 
combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  animals,  possesses  17  tiers  of  seats 
with  a  total  height  of  39  ft.  The  corridor  between  the  eighth  and 
ninth  row  of  seats  is  reached  by  five  gangways,  between  each  pair 
of  which  are  a  large  niche  and  two  smaller  shell-shaped  niches.  The 
proscenium,  which  is  now  buried  in  rubbish,  lay  very  low,  and  was 
adorned  with  detached  columns. 
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The  extensive  rui^s  of  the  Therma)  are  now  called  El^Khdn, 
The  entrance  is  formed  by  a  well-preserved  dome-strnctare  about 
55  ft.  square.  A  staircase  led  to  the  bath  proper,  which  consisted  of 
a  main  building,  222  ft.  long  by  98  ft.  broad,  and  of  a  side-building 
to  the  S.,  138  ft.  long  by  38  ft.  broad.  The  vaulting  of  the  bath- 
chambers  has  fallen  in.  The  water  was  brought  by  an  aqueduct  from 
the  spring  of  'Am  Keiravtdnj  situated  to  the  N.E.,  beyond  the  brook. 

There  Is  another  ancient  Bath  near  the  village  mosque. 

The  great  Colonnade  ends  at  the  North  Gate,  where  we  obtain 
a  beautiful  view.  The  direction  of  the  wall,  and  the  place  where 
it  crosses  the  bxook,  are  distinctly  traceable  here.  —  On  the  £.  buik 
of  the  brook  are  the  enclosing  walls  of  a  fourth  Cburehy  which  is 
rapidly  being  torn  to  pieces.  This  building  is  197  ft.  long  by  120  ft 
wide;  the  nave  was  42  ft.  wide,  and  the  aisles  28  ft  Internally  the 
chancel  has  a  semicircular  ending,  with  shelt-shaped  niches,  but 
the  exterior  is  rectilineal.  The  only  remains  of  tiie  columns  are 
nine  bases  of  the  Attic  order  and  a  few  drums.  On  the  W.  this 
church  possessed  a  colonnade  with  a  portico  28  ft  in  width.  Accord- 
ing to  an  inscription  it  was  originally  a  sanctuary  of  Nemesis,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Tn\}an. 

To  the  N.,  outside  the  gate,  lay  the  most  important  KeeropoUi 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  road  to  the  (li/4  M.)  springs  ol  E%^Zikndni 
is  flanked  all  the  way  on  both  sides  by  tombs ,  sarcophagi,  and  the 
like.  The  water  of  t^e  springs  is  collected  in  two  ponds ,  an  upper 
(295  ft.  by  1571/2^0  and  a  lower  (157V2  ft.  by  59ft.),  and  was  con- 
ducted to  the  town  by  an  aqueduct.  About  110  yds.  fiartiier  on  is 
the  large  mausoleum  of  Es-^amCLri,  which  is  nearly  square  in  shape 
(26  ft.  by  28  ft.)  and  possesses  a  fine  portal  and  four  noble  Corin- 
thian columns. 

From  Jerash  to  El'Muzeirtb^  see  p.  156. 


17.  From  Jerash  to  El-Kerak  vift  'Aminftn  and  Hftdeb&. 

Guide  necessary  (V4-I  mej.  a  day).  The  guides  do  not  always  follow 
exactly  the  same  route.  An  Esgobt  (1  or  2  khayv&ls)  is  obtained  by  applying 
to  the  Mudir  in  Jerash.    Charge,  1  mej.  per  day  for  each  man. 


1.   Trom  Jerash  to  'Amain  (9^/t  hrs.). 

We  descend  the  WAdi  Jtrath  to  the  Zmit4  (l*/«  hr.),  ascend  the  nuratttaln 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  proceed  in  a  8.  direction  (mine  on  cor  right) 
across  the  plateau.  In  about  3  hrs.  we  arrive  at  the  plain  of  £l-B«teFa, 
Crossing  the  plain  to  the  S.  and  proceeding  in  the  same  direction  across 
the  hills  at  its  8.  end ,  we  come  in  3  hrs.  to  the  begimdng  of  the  Wddi 
Ml-JSammdmy  where  there  is  a  spring  and  the  ruin  of  TaJIUf^  a  burial-place 
of  the  Beduins.  We  descend  the  valley  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  a  lateral 
valley,  where  we  again  ascend  to  the  8.  (to  the  lefk  below  ns  are  ruins); 
after  Vt  hr.  we  have  above  us,  to  the  ri^t,  KMrbet  BrUtehy  and,  passing 
the  castle,  we  reach  (iV«  hr.)  — 

'Amman  (2745  ft  above  the  sea-level),  a  station  on  the  Hejat  Bailway 
(eomp.  p.  161 ;  station  3  M.  to  the  K.E.  of  the  town)  and  the  seat  of  a 
Mudir  (p.  Ivii).    The  government  has  established  a  colony  of  Circassians 
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here.  —  The  ancient  Ralbah  or  Babbath  Ammotiy  the  capital  of  the 
Ammonites,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Joab  (2  Sam.  xli.  2^1).  Later, 
however,  it  appears  to  have  again  belonged  to  the  Ammonites  (Jerem. 
xlix.  2).  Ptolemy  U.  (Philadelphus)  of  Egypt  rebuilt  it  and  added  the 
name  Philadelphia^  and  for  several  centuries  it  was  a  thriving  place,  be- 
longing to  the  Decapolis.  It  never  quite  lost  its  original  name,  by  which 
alone  it  was  afterwards  known  to  the  Arabs.  The  ruins  of  'Amm&n  are 
still  among  the  finest  on  the  B.  side  of  the  Jordan,  but,  unhappily,  they 
are  rapidly  disappearing  with  the  increase  of  the  Circassian  colony. 
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The  Citadel  of  'Amm&n  lies  on  a  hill  on  the  "S.  side ,  which  towards 
the  S.W.  forms  an  angle,  and  towards  the  N.  is  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  hill  by  a  (perhaps)  artificial  depression.  The  citadel  consists  of 
three  terraces,  rising  from  E.  to  W.  The  gate  is  in  the  S.  side.  The  very 
thick  enclosing  walls  are  constructed  of  large,  uncemented  blocks.  —  On  the 
uppermost  (W.)  terrace  the  traces  of  a  temple  (bases  of  the  columns  of  the 
pronaos)  are  still  visible,  and  there  is  a  well-preserved  tower  in  the  S. 
wall.  —  All  these  buildings  date  from  Boman  times,  but  there  is  an 
interesting  specimen  of  Arab  architecture  on  the  uppermost  terrace.  For 
what  purpose  this  building  was  erected  cannot  now  be  determined.  It  can 
hardly  have  been  a  mosque.  The  detoils  of  the  work  in  the  interior  are 
magnificent.  —  The  citadel  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  entire  field  of  ruins. 

The  most  important  ruins  in  the  valley  below  are  as  follows  (froir 
W.  to  E.).    1.  On  the  left  (N.)  bank  of  the  river ,  near  the  mouth  of 
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lateral  valley,  which  descends  from  the  W.,  is  a  Motque  of  the  time  of 
the  Ahbasides;  to  the  E.  of  this,  close  to  the  river,  is  t^BasiUea  in  Byaantine 
style,  and  close  by  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  Arab  Beuaar.  —  2.  A  litUe  to  ttie 
N.E.  are  the  remains  of  Thermae.  The  S.  wall  is  well  preserved,  and 
consists  of  a  handsome  apse  connected  witii  two  lateral  ones.  Columns 
are  still  standing  upright,  but  without  capitals.  At  a  great  height  are 
richly  decorated  niches ,  and  holes  for  cramps  indicate  that  the  building 
was  once  decorated  with  bronze  ornaments.  A  conduit  running  parallel 
with  the  river  on  its  N.  bank  conveys  the  water.  Immediately  to  the  K.E. 
of  the  baths  is  an  old  bridge  and  close  by  are  the  ruins  of  the  landing-place; 
a  little  farther  down  the  stream,  on  the  left  bank,  4s  a  fine  portico. — ».  Start* 
ing  from  the  mosque  (see  above),  we  may  follow  the  course  of  the  ancient 
Street  of  (7o/tfm»<,which  ran  through  the  ancient  town  parallel  with  the  stream 
and  on  its  left  bank  for  a  distance  of  about  985  yds.  Only  a  very  few 
columns  now  remain  standing.  To  the  left  (N.)  of  the  street  of  columns 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  village  are  the  remains  of  a  Temple  (or  possibly 
a  forum)  of  the  late-Roman  period.  The  fragments  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
street  of  columns  seem  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town.  — 
4.  On  the  right  (S.)  side  of  the  brook,  well  stocked  with  fish,  lies  the 
Theatre,  in  excellent  preservation.  A  row  of  columns  runs  from  the 
theatre  to  the  Odeum  (see  below).  Another  colonnade  seems  to  have  run 
from  its  W.  comer  northwards  to  the  river.  The  stage  is  destroyed.  The 
tiers  of  seats  are  intersected  by  stairs.  Of  the  lowest  section  five  tiers  of 
seats  are  visible,  the  second  has  fourteen ,  and  the  third  sixteen  tiers  of. 
seats.  Between  the  second  and  third  sections,  and  particularly  above  the 
third,  are  boxes  for  spectators.  Words  spoken  on  the  stage  are  distinctly 
heard  on  the  highest  tier. of  sea|s.  The  theatre  was  constructed  for  about 
9000  spectators.  To  the  N.E.,  in  front  of  the  theatre,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
small  Odeum  (usually  called  so,  although  it  was  not  covered).  There  are 
many  holes  in  front  for  cramps,  by  which  ornaments  were  attached.  The 
proscenium  had  towers  on  each  side ;  the  ond  on  the  S.  is  still  preserved. 
—  5.  Descending  the  brook,  the  traveller  remarks  on  its  banks,  among  the 
gardens,  remains  of  Roman  walla.  The  whole  stream  was  vaulted  over  here 
for  a  distance  of  800  yds.  Farther  on  a  dry  lateral  valley  enters  firom  the 
left.  Ascending  this  for  about  75  yds.,  we  reach  a  fine  Tomb  Monument  (Keibr 
eS'Sultdn)  on  the  left.  The  triple  vestibule  has  on  the  right  and  left  'two 
recesses  with  niches;  the  central  hall  leads  to  a  chamber  with  3  shelf- 
tombs.  —  6.  There  are  also  ruins  of  buildings  on  each  side  of  the  street  of 
columns ;  in  the  neighbourhood  are  many  burying-places  and  dolmens. 

Fbou  'Amman  to  Es-Salt,  5  hrs.  Ascending  from  the  castle  towards 
the  N.,  we  come  (10  min.)  to  the  ruins  of  a  building  and  to  (1/4  hr.) 
Rijm  el-Aneibideh,  beyond  which  we  ride  towards  the  N.W.  along  the  W. 
brink  of  the  Wddi  en-NuweijU.  In  about  >/«  ^^'  w®  P*^"  Kfdrbet  Brikeh 
on  the  left,  and  (6  min.)  RiJm  el-Melfa'a,  also  on  the  left.  We  cross  a 
low  saddle,  and  in  i/s  hr.  reach  Khirbet  Ajheih&t  {Joghehah,  Numbers  xxxii. 
35).  The  route  then  (1/4  hr.)  descends  the  wftdi  to  the  W.,  passes  (10  min.) 
^Ain  StweiUh  by  the  w&di  of  that  name  to  the  left,  and  reaches  (I/4  hr.) 
Khirbet  es-S'&fiit,  with  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple.  Beyond  a  (10  min.) 
spring  we  descend  the  Wddi  Harba,  and  (10  min.)  reach  the  plain  of  Bl- 
Bukefa  (p.  142),  the  8.  part  of  which  we  cross  in  Va  h^.,  leaving  Khirbet 
^Ain  el-Bdsha  to  the  right.  In  10  min.  we  see  Birket  Tawla  on  a  hill  to 
the  W.,  beside  a  small  pond.  In  40  min.  more  we  begin  a  steep  descent 
to  the  W.  into  the  (10  min.)  Wddi  SaidUn,  which  we  cross.  Ascending  the 
opposite  slope  (10  min.),  we  turn  to  the  W.  at  the  top  and  proceed  over 
stony  hills  for  25  minutes.  Then  another  steep  descent  on  the  slope  of  the 
Jebel  Amrtyeh  brings  us  to  a  (13  min.)  valley,  which  we  follow  to  Its  junctioii 
with  the  (12  min.)  Wddi  Sha'tb  (p.  136),  about  10  min.  above  Ee-Salt. 


2.  From  'Ammin  to  'Ar&^  el-Smir  (31/4  hrs.). 
The  route  ascends  on  the  left  bank  of  the  brook  to  a  spring,  where 
there  are  remains  of  several  buildings.    An  aqueduct  conveys  water  hence 
to  the  town  0/i  hr.).    The  numerous  mined  villages  on  the  right  and 
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left  show  tliat  this  district  must  once  have  been  richly  cultivated.  On 
the  right  lies  Kcur  tl-Melfiif  ('castle  of  cabbages'),  on  the  left  *Abdilin^  then 
on  the  right  tJmm  9d-pab*a,  After  the  plateau  has  been  traversed  (1  hr.), 
Tabaka  is  seen  on  i)xe  left,  and  Suweifiyeh  on  the  right;  then  Ed-DttMin 
on  the  left.  The  road  now  enters  the  green  and  beautifully  wooded  Wddi 
esk-Shita,  or  valley  of  rain.  On  the  right  is  the  ruin  of  Khirbet  Sdr;  then, 
'Ain  eUBahal,  To  the  left,  at  the  outlet  of  the  valley  (1  hr.),  is  a  ruined 
mill ;  on  the  right,  the  ruin  of  El-Aremeh.    About  1  hr.  farther  on  is  — 
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'Arik"  el-Emir^  (1463  ft.  above  the  sea).  —  Josephus  informs  us  (Ant. 
xii.^,  11)  that  a  certain  Hyrcanus,  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  IV.  (B.C.  187-175), 
built  himself  here  a  strong  castle  of  white  stone,  surrounded  by  a  fine 
park.  The  description  of  Josephus  answers  in  the  main  to  the  ruins  still 
extant  here,  and  Tyros ^  the  ancient  name  of  the  castle,  is  moreover  re- 
cognizable in  the  name  of  the  Wddi  es-8ir^  the  brook  which  flows  at  its 
foot.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether* Hyrcanus  was  really  the  founder 
of  this  stronghold,  or  whether  he  did  not  rather  utilise  ancient  buildings 
and  caverns  already  existing  here.  On  the  death  of  Hyrcanus,  it  fell 
into  ruins. 
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The  principal  building  in  tlie  place  is  called  Kasr  el-^Abd^  or  castle  of 
the. slave,  and  stands  on  a  platform  in  a  balf-isolatecl  situation.  In  many 
places  the  substruction  consists  of  a  wall  with  abutments ,  composed  of 
enormous  blocks.  The  artificial  road  leading  to  the  castle  is  flanked  with 
large  blocks  of  stone,  pierced  with  holes,  in  which  a  wooden  railing  was 
probably  once  inserted.  The  Kasr,  the  wall  of  which  is  preserved  on  one 
side  only,  is  also  built  of  lai^e  blocks.  The  upper  part  is  adorned  with 
a  frieze  in  bas-relief,  bearing  large  and  rather  rude  figures  of  lions.  — 
The  open  space  around  the  castle ,  once  probably  a  moat ,  is  now  called 
Jfeiddn  el-'Abd. 

On  a  hill  to  the  left,  farther  to  the  N.,  are  seen  remains  of  buildings 
and  an  aqueduct,  and  a  large  platform  is  at  length  reached  whereon 
stood  a  number  of  buildings ,  once  enclosed  by  walls.  On  the  hill  beyond 
this  platform  runs  a  remarkable  gallery  in  the  rock,  which  has  evidently 
been  artificially  widened.  Portals  lead  thence  into  a  number  of  rock 
caverns,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  been  used  as  stables,  to  judge  from 
the  rings  in  the  walls.  A  few  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  character 
have  not  yet  been  definitely  deciphered.  Josephus  mentions  caverns  of 
this  description. 

From  <Ailak  sL-EMtB  to  Jebioho,  5i/s  hrs.  The  road  leads  to  the 
N.W.  over  a  low  pass  0/4  hr.)  and  across  a  flat  plateau  to  0/s  hr.)  Wddi 
en-Ndr,  into  which  there  is  a  steep  descent  (5  min.).  It  then  gradually 
ascends  (the  ruin  of  BUr  remaining  to  the  S.)  to  the  top  of  the  Jendn 
es-86r  (i/s  hr.),  descends  a  steep  rocky  slope  (10  min),  and  leads  through 
tlie  Wddi  JerTa.  a  side-valley  of  the  Wddi  JVtmrIn,  to  (1  hr.)  Tttt  Ifimrfn, 
Thence  to  Jericho  (8  hrs.)  see  p.  136. 


8,   From  'Ammin  to  Eefb&n  (5  hrs.)  and  Midebi  (IV4  hr.). 

We  go  up  the  main  valley  as  far  as  the  ruins  of  a  bridge  (>/«  hr.), 
and  then  ascend  the  hill  to  the  left.  The  plateau  is  ^crossed  in  a  8.W. 
direction  and  in  about  4  hrs.  we  reach  Kfiirbei  el-^Al,  situated  on  an 
isolated  hill  (the  ancient  Eleakht  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
l^umb.  xxxii.  3 ,  and  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Moabites,  Isaiah  xv.  4). 
Hence,  along  an  ancient  Roman  road,  we  come  in  35  min.  to  — 

Eefbin  (!2^50  ft.),  the  ancient  Heshbon^  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (iTumb.  xxi.  25  et  seq.)  as  the  capital  of  Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites. 
The  town  was  allotted  to  Reuben,  and  afterwards  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Hoabites  (Jerem.  xlviii.  45).  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
however,  it  had  been  recovered  by  the  Jews. 

The  ruins  lie  on  two  hills,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Wddi  Sesbdn  and 
on  the  E.  by  the  Wddi  Md^in.  There  are  many  cistern-openings  among  them. 
In  the  middle  of  the  "S.  hill  are  the  remains  of  a  tower  and  to  &e  S^. 
of  it  are  a  large  pool,  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  also  a  square  enclosure 
built  of  large  blocks.  The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  town  was  built  on 
the  saddle  between  the  two  hills,  where  there  is  a  large  reservoir.  On 
the  S.W.  hill  are  traces  of  a  citadel,  or  possibly  a  temple,  with  shafts 
of  columns.  —  Meshit&  (see  p.  153)  lies  12Vs  M.  to  the  E.  of  Hesb&n. 

From  Hesban  we  ride  in  U/a  hr.  direct  to  the  8.  to  — 

Mideb&  (2940  ft.),  the  seat  of  a  Mudir  (p.  Ivii),  with  a  Turkish  tele- 
graph-office. —  Mddebd  or  Medeba  was  originally  a  town  of  the  Moabites 
(Josh.  xiii.  9).  It  was  afterwards  allotted  to  Reuben.  According  to  the 
inscription  on  the  ^Moabite  Stone^  (p.  149)  the  town  belonged  to  Israel 
in  the  reign  of  Omri.  In  the  middle  of  the  9th  cent.  B.C.  it  again  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Moabites,  and  at  a  later  period  it  is  called  a 
town  of  the  Nabatseans  (Arabs).  Hyrcanus  captured  the  town  after  a  siege 
of  six  months.   During  the  Christian  period  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

The  ruins  of  M^debll  are  now  occupied  by  about  1200  Christians  from 
El-Kerak.  These  are  mostly  Greeks  (with  a  church  and  schools),  but 
there  are  also  about  300  Latins,  who  have  a  hospice,  with  boys^  and 
girls'  schools,  on  the  highest  point  in  the  place.  The  modem  village 
lies  on  a  small  bill,  about  iOO  ft.  in  height,  of  which  20-25  ft.  consist 
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of  rubbish.  Tbe  ancient  town-walls  embraced  a  considerably  larger  area. 
Close  to  the  N.  gate  we  see  a  Churchy  originally  with  nave  and  aisles  and 
afterwards  enlarged  at  the  transepts  5  the  Greeks,  however,  have  used  the 
building  as  a  quarry  for  the  erection  of  their  own  church  amid  the  ruins. 
A  Motcrie  Map  of  Palestine,  discovered  in  the  pavement  in  1897,  is  of  great 
importance  as  the  oldest  existing  map  of  Palestine  (comp.  p.  29).  Comp. 
also  Palmer  A  Gtahe,  Die  Mosaikkarte  von  Madeb&(10  coloured  plates),  Leipzig, 
1906.  —  Farther  to-  the  S.,  on  a  slight  eminence ,  lies  another  Church  (or 
perhaps  a  temple),  with  an  apse  23  ft.  in  width ;  the  nave  had  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment. —  To  the  N.E.  of  this  point  we  find  a  Round  Temple,  31»/«ft.  in  dia- 
meter. On  the  pavement  is  a  Greek  inscription  in  colours  and  other  mosaics 


of  unusual  beauty.  —  A  Colonnaded  Street,  about  150  yds.  in  length,  led 
hence  to  the  K.  gate  in  the  E.  wall,  which  was  flanked  with  a  watch- 
tower.  The  scanty  remains  of  the  colonnade  date  from  the  early  Christian 
period.  —  To  the  8.  of  the  village  lies  the  large  Basilica,  156  ft.  in  length, 
preceded  by  a  court  46ft.  wide.  The  nave,  which  ends  in  an  apse,  is 
S3  ft.  in  width ,  and  is  separated  by  columns  from  the  aisles,  each  of 
which  is  15  ft.  in  width.  On  the  S.  side  is  a  wing  with  an  apse,  and 
possibly  there  was  a  corresponding  wing  on  the  N.  The  pavement  was 
originally  in  polychrome  mosaic.  —  A  private  house  a  little  to  the  S.W. 
contains  a  fine  mosaic  pavement  (animals,  trees,  a  human  head,  and  a 
Christian  inscription  in  Greek).  —  Outside  the  walls,  at  the  S.W.  angle,  is  a 
iKt^e  ^ool( El-Birkeh),  108  yds,  long,  108  yds.  wide,  and  now  10-13  ft.  deep, 
to  which  a  broad  flight  of  steps  descends.  At  its  N.E.  angle  is  a  tower 
(or  bath).  The  pool  is  no  longer  filled,  as  its  water  used  to  be  a  constant 
source  of  quarrels  between  the  Beduins  and  the  villagers.  There  was  a 
second  reservoir  to  the  IT.,  beside  the  W.  gate,  and  a  third  near  the  £. 
gate.  —  On  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  W.  of  the  village  are  numerous 
caves,  some  of  which  were  human  habitations.    On  the  top  of  the  hiF 
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two  columns  with  fine  capitals  mark  the  rains  of  a  chnrch  (44  yds.  long, 
38  yds.  broad).  On  the  shafts  the  Bedoins  have,  canred  tribal  symbols 
(mum).  The  popular  name  for  the  ruins  is  JSl-Mashnaia,  or  ^Gallowa*, 
referring  to  the  columns.  —  Gomp.  Sehwmacher,  in  ZDPV.'xviii.  113  et  seq. 

Fbom  MIdeba  to  the  Jebel  NebI  (and  Jericho),  about  li/t  hr.  The 
road  leads  over  cultivated  ground.  From  Kt.  Nebo  (2643 ft.)  Moses  beheld  the 
whole  of  the  Promised  Land  before  his  death  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1-4).  The 
view  hence  is  very  extensive,  including  the  mountains  to  the  N.  of  Hebron 
as  far  as  Galilee,  the  Dead  Sea  from  Engedi  northwards,  the  whole 
'  valley  of  Jordan ,  and  beyond  it  even  Garmel  and  Hermon.  To  the  K.  a 
view  is  obtained  of  the  W&di  'Ay^n  Mil8&.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  are 
some  ruins  and  a  stone  circle  \  on  the  N.  slope  are  dolmens. 

A  steep  descent  (1  hr.)  on  the  N.  side  of  Ht.  Kebo  leads  down  into 
the  valley  of  the  W&di  'Ayun  Miisi,  in  which  are  the  copious  'AyHn  Mdsd, 
or  'Springs  of  Moses".    Here  also  is  a  large  cavern,  with  huge  stalactites. 

From  the  Springs  of  Moses  we  may  proceed  in  1  hr.  more  to  the 
summit  of  the  Jebel  Siydgha  (2291  ft.),  which  faces  Mt.  Nebo  on  the  W.  and 
commands  a  still  finer  survey  of  the  plain  of  Jordan.  On  the  summit  is  a 
large  ruined  church,  perhaps  originally  dedicated  to  Moses  (ZDPV.  zvi.  164). 
—  Hence  to  W6di  Shcfib  (p.  136)  in  2  hrs. 

Fbou  Jebioho  direct  to  M&dbbI,  9^4  hrs.  To  the  (1^/4  br.)  point  where 
the  road  forks  beyond  the  bridge  over  the  Jordan,  see  p.  136.  Here  we  turn 
to  the  right  (E.S.E.)  to  0/s  hr.)  Butm  el-mieh,  with  terebinths;  65  min. 
Wddi  el-Kef  rein ;  i/a  br.  Wddi  er-Rdmehy  al'so  called  Wddi  Eefbdn,  We  now 
follow  the  valley  towards  the  E.,  passing  Tell  esh-ShAghdr^  on  the  left. 
In  2&  min.  we  pass  a  small  lateral  valley  and  beyond  (10  min.)  a  mill 
begin  to  ascend  the  slopes  of  *ArMtb  el-Ifatdbc^,  with  its  flint  formations. 
We  pass  several  dolmens  and  two  Roman 'milestones.  After  S^Ahrs.  we 
reach  the  top  of  the  Tell  el-Matdba\  on  which  are  stone  circles.  Hence  we 
gradually  ascend  towards  the*  S.E.  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Wddi  Abu 
Neml^  which  we  follow  to  the  (1  hr.)  fertile  tableland  of  Ard  'Abdalldh. 
The  Jebel  Nebd  (see  above)  is  now  in  view ;  above,  to  the  left,  is  the  Kahr 
*Abdalldh^  or  Tomb  of  'Abdallah.  Passing  the  rains  of  Ka/r  Abu  Bedd'  and 
Deir  Shillikh,  we  reach  (11/4  hr.)  Mddebd. 


4.  From  M&deb&  to  El-Kerak  (about  16  hrs.). 

Fbom  MIdebjI  to  DislN.  —  a.  The  Direct  Route  (5Vs  brs.)  leads  to  the  S. 
across  the  fertile  plain,  passing  (25  min.)  the  ruin  of  Et-Teitn^  on  the  right, 
and  in  2Va  hrs.  reaching  Libb.  In  I1/3  hr.  more  we  cross  the  Wddi  d-Wc^lehy 
which  has  a  copious  stream  well  stocked  with  fish  and  is  covered  with 
luxuriant  oleanders.  Proceeding  across  the  S.  tableland  for  1  hr.,  we  see, 
to  the  right,  the  rains  of  £1-Kubeibeh  and  Abu  Zigh&n,  and,  to  the  left, 
Jfifra.  In  40  min.  more  we  reach  Slbin,  the  ancient  2>t6on,  in  the  tribe  of 
Gad  (Numb,  xxxii.  34),  afterwards  recaptured  by  the  Moabites  (Is.  xv.  2). 
Here  the  famous  'Moabite  Stone'  of  King  Mesha  was  found  (p.  149). 

b.  Via  Ma*  in,  Callibbhoe,  and  Mukaub  (about  13  hrs.).  From  MddSbd 
the  road  leads  to  the  6.W.  to  (IV4  hr.)  Mrin,  the  ancient  Beik-Baal-Meon 
(Joshua  xiii.  17) ,  or  house  of  Baal  Meon.  It  belonged  to  Reuben ,  and 
afterwards  to  Moab  (Ezekiel  xxv.  9).  Eusebius  informs  us  that  this  was 
the  birthplace  of  Elisha.  —  From  Ma'in  to  lAbb^  IV4  hr. 

From  M&'in  we  proceed  to  (IVs  hr.)  Rdt  Zerlcd  M^in,  and  then  descend 
the  valley  to  (3  hrs.)  JSammdm  es-Zerkd,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oallirriioi. 
The  bottom  and  sides'  of  the  ravine  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  plants,  including  palm-trees.  The  flora  resembles  that  of  S.  Arabia 
and  Nubia.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  seen  red  sandstone,  overlaid 
with  limestone  and  basalt.  A  number  of  hot  springs  issue  from  the  side- 
valleys,  all  of  them  containing  more  or  less  lime,  and  all  rising  in  the 
line  where  the  sandstone  and  limestone  come  in  contact.  The  hottest  of 
these  springs  has  a  temperature  of  142**  Fahr.  The  Arabs  still  use  them 
for  sanatory  purposes.  In  ancient  times  also  they  were  in  great  repute, 
and  Herod  the  QreaX  visited  them  during  his  last  illness.  The  remains 
of  an  aqueduct  are  still  to  be  seen  here. 
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From  Callirrhoe  we  proceed  ap  the  y alley  for  2  hrs.,  then  tarn  to  the 
8.  and  reach  (1  hr.  10  min.)  Knkanr,  the  ancient  Machaeru*  (2860  ft.  abov^ 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  and  3675  ft.  above  that  of  the  Dead  Sea), 
which  was  fortified  by  Alexander  Janneeus.  The  castle  was  destroyed 
by  Gabinios,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  also 
founded  a  town  and  a  palace  here.  Pliny  calls  it  the  ^second  fortress  of 
Judsea  after  Jeru6alem\  It  lay  on  the  S.  boundary  of  Persea.  Josephus 
informs  us  that  John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded  here  (Ant.  xviii.  5,  2). 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  a  number  of  the  unhappy  survivors 
found  refuge  in  this  stronghold  for  a  time  (Bell.  Jnd.  vii.  6,  1-4).  -^  The 
very  extensive  citadel  covering  the  hill,  where  a  tower  and  a  large  cistern 
are  still  preserved,  is  interesting. 

About  40  min.  to  the  N.E.  of  Mukaur  lies  'AttdiHls  (Ataroth^  in  Gad, 
Kumb.  xxxii.  3,  34).  On  a  hill  to  the  N.  lie  the  "ruins  of  an  old  castle, 
near  a  large  terebinth-tree.  The  view  from  the  ruins  of  the  town  is 
preferable^  it  embraces  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  Mt.  Gerizim,  and  the 
plain  to  the  E. 

From  'Attariis  we  may  follow  the  direct  Madeb^-Dib&n  road  to  (iVa  hr.) 
lAbby  or  we  may  proceed  via  KurHpdt  iKsHoth,  Jeremiah  xlviii.  47),  now  a 
great  heap  of  ruins,  and  thence  along  the  Boman  road,  crossing  the  Wddi 
Meiddny  to  Diban. 

Fbou  Diban  to  El-Kerak,  about  9V2-10  hrs.  The  route  crosses  the  plain 
to  the  S.,  soon  passing  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ruins  of  'At^Mr  {Afoer; 


Josh.  xii.  2),  which  lie  to  the  left  (E.)  of  the  road.  In  i/|hr.  we  reach  the 
verge  of  the  precipitous  ravine  (2130  ft.  deep)  of  the  Widi  el-M6jib  (^mon, 
Jo6h.  xii.  1 ;  see  p.  136)  and  descend  to  the  (IVa  hr.)  river-bed.  The  remains 


of  a  bridge  are  seen.  The  road  ascends  the  8.  slope  in  about  IVs  hr.  to  two 
large  and  conspicuous  terebinth-trees  (to  the  W.  of  Mahddet  €l-ff(Oj\  which 
serve  excellently  as  a  landmark ;  adjacent  is  a  block-House,'  with  a  few 
soldiers.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  Hojib  basalt  is  chiefly  to  be  found,  while 
on  the  N.  side  limestone  is  the  prevailing  formation.  We  proceed  across 
the  tableland,  first  to  the  S.W.,  then  to  the  8.,  and  in  40  min.  reach  the 
ruins  of  JSHA4,  where  there  are  numerous  heaps  of  stones.  In  40  min. 
more  (traces*  of  an  ancient  Boman  road)  we  arrive  at  the  ruins  of  Shihdn, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Tell  SMhdn^  a  hill  of  moderate  height  commanding  a  'fine 
view,  which  extends  to  Bethlehem  and  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  From  Shi^&n 
the  road  leads  in  li/s  hr.  to  the  ruins  of  BeU  el-Karm  (Kcur  Rabhah  with 
numerous  columns  and  blocks  of  a  ruined  temple.  On'  t&e  left  (E.)  rise 
the  hills  of  JAel  et' Tar/Affeh.  On  the  left  (10  min.)  are  the  ruins  of  the 
old  tower  of  Misdehy  adjoining  which  are  the  ruins  of  Bemeimdt.  After 
*/•  hr.  we  reach  Babba,  the  ancient  RabbcUh  MoaJb^  which'  was  afterwards 
confounded  with  Ar  Moab ,  and  thence  called  AreopoUs.  The  ruins  are 
about  li/t  M.  in  circuit.  A  few  only  of  the  ruins,  such  as  the  remains  of 
a  temple  (W.  side)  and  some  cisterns,  are  well-preserved.  Two  Corinthian 
columns  of  different  sises  stand  together  not  far  from  the  temple.  —  From 
Bakba  the  road  leads  towards  the  8.  across  a  plain  and  past  the  ruined 
villages  of  Mukharshit,  Dtmelneh,  and  Es'Saweintpeh  to  (2i/a  hrs.)  the  Wddi 
'Ain  et-SiU.    Thence  an  ascent  of  20  min.  brings  us  to  El-Kerak. 

Sl-Xerak  (8866  ft. ;  Turkish  post  and  telegraph  office ;  accommodation 
in  the  ^Me^&feh*  or  public  inn,  or  in  private  houses)  is  the  ancient  Kir 

rUotibf  Sir  ffanueOiy  Kir  Hareah,  or  Kir  Eere*  (Isaiah  xv.  1,  xvi.  7,  11 1 
Kings  iii.  25;  Jeremiah  xlviii.  31),  one  of  the  numerous  towns  of 
the  MbeMUt.  This  warlike  people  were  closely  related  to  the  Israelites 
Ixxv),  whom  they  compelled  for  some  time  to  pay  them  tribute 
iges  iii.  12-14).  8aul  and  David  fought  against  Moab;  the  great- 
andmother  of  David  was  a  Moabitess  (comp.  the  Book  of  Bnth).  After 
hab's  death  the  Moabites  refused  to  pay  tribute.  Their  king  at  that 
period  was  Mesha,  a  monument  to  whose  memory,  probably  dating  from 
B.C.  897  or  896  and  now  at  the  Louvre,  was  found  in  1868  at  Diban 
(p.  148).  Jehoram,  allied  with  Jehoshaphat,  King  of  Judah,  invaded  Moab 
from  the  8.,  through  Edom,  but  they  were  successfully  resisted  by  the 
fortress  of  Kir  Harateth  (2  Kings  iii).    The  Moabites  as  a  separate  nation 
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disappeared  in  the  2nd  cent  B.C.  In  the  Christian  period  £1-Eerak  was 
tlie  seat  of  an  archbishop,  bnt  he  derived  his  title,  as  at  the  present  day, 
firom  Petra  Desert!.  In  the  time  of  the  Gnisaders  Kerak  was  a  frequent 
object  of  contention,  as  it  commanded  the  caravan-ronte  from  Egypt  and 
Arabia  to  Syria.  In  1183  and  the  following  years  Saladin  made  a  series 
of  farions  attacks  upon  Kerak,  which  was  held  by  Bainald  de  Ch&tillon, 
and  in  1188  he  gained  possession  both  of  Kerak  and  Shdbek.  The  Ejrynbides 
extended  the  fortifications  of  Kerak,  and  frequently  resided  there.  Later 
it  became  an  apple  of  discord  between  the  rnlers  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

El-Kerak  is  the  capital  of  a  liwa  of  the  vilayet  of  Syria  (p.lvii),  and  con- 
tains 20-22,000  inhab.,  including  a  garrison  of  800  infantry  and  860  cavalry. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Berdl^  or  government  building,  and  the  school, 
it  consists  almost  entirely  of  wretched  huts.  The  Christian  inhab.  in- 
clude 2500  Greeks  (with  two  old  churches) ,  200  Latins  (with  a  school), 
and  26  Protestants  (station  of  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society, 
with  doctor  and  dispensary).  Each  of  these  sects,  as  are  also  the  Muslims, 
is  under  a  sheikh  of  its  own.  The  environs  are  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  and  cattle -raising.  The  trade  of 
El-Kerak  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  merchants  from  Hebron.  As  a  rule,  the 
inhabitants  are  in  bad  repute  on  account  of  their  cupidity. 

The  huge  Castle  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town  now  serves  as  barracks. 
It  is  separated  from  the  adjoining  hill  on  the  S.  by  a  large  artificial  moat, 
and  is  provided  with  a  reservoir.  A  moat  also  skirts  the  K.  side  of  the 
fortress,  and  on  the  E.  side  the  wall  has  a  sloped  or  battered  base.  The 
walls  are  very  thick  and  well  preserved.  The  extensive  galleries,  cor- 
ridors, and  halls  constitute  it  an  admirable  example  of  a  Crusader^s 
castle.  The  upper  stories  are  in  ruins,  but  the  approaches  to  them  are 
still  in  good  preservation.  A  staircase  descends  into  a  subterranean  chapel, 
where  traces  of  frescoes  are  still  visible.  In  the  interior  of  the  fortress 
are  numerous  cisterns.  Although  the  springs  are  situated  immediately 
outside  the  town,  large  cisterns  have  been  constructed  within  the  town 
(particularly  by  the  tower  of  Beibars).  —  The  view  from  the  top  of  the 
castle  embraces  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  surrounding  mountains.  In  the 
distance  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  and  even  the  Russian  buildings  beyond  it,  are 
visible.  A  survey  of  the  valley  of  >  Jordan  as  far  as  the  heights  of  Jericho 
is  also  obtained. 

The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with'  five  towers.  The  most 
northern  tower  is  the  best  preserved,  and  bears  an  inscription  and  figures 
of  lions  of  the  kind  common  in  Arabian  monuments  of  the  Crusaders^ 
period.  The  lower  parts  of  the  wall,  to  judge  from  the  stones  composing  it, 
are  of  earlier  date  than  the  upper.  The  town  originally  had  two  entrances 
only,  both  consisting  of  tunnels  in  the  rock ,  but  it  is  now  accessible  on 
the  K.W.  side  also  through  breaches  in  the  wall.  The  tunnel  on  the  N.W. 
side  has  an  entrance-arch  dating  from  the  Roman  period  (notwithstanding 
its  Arabic  inscription).  This  tunnel,  about  80  paces  long,  leads  to  the 
tower  of  Beibars  (N.W.),  whose  name  is  recorded  by  an  inscription 
adjoining  two  lions.  The  walls  are  very  massive  and  are  provided  with 
loopholes. 

The  present  Mosque  of  El-Kerak  was  originally  a  Christian  church,  of 
which  the  pillars  and  arches  are  still  extant.  A  Christian  symbol,  in  the 
form  of  a  sculptured  chalice,  has  escaped  destruction  by  the  Muslims.  — 
The  Christian  Churchy  dedicated  to  St.  George  (El-Khi^r),  contains  pictures 
in  the  Byzantine  style.  In  one  of  the  houses  are  remains  of  a  beautiful 
Roman  bath,  including  a  fine  marble  pavement. 

From  El-Kerak  to  Fietra^  see  p.  176. 
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18.  From  Damascns  to  El-Ma'&n  (Hej&z  Bailway). 

The  construction  of  the  railway  from  Damascna  to  Mecca,  connecting 
Syria  with  the  Hej&s  {i.e.  Arabia  Petrasa),  was  undertaken  in  1901  by  order 
of  Sultan  'Abdul  ^amid  II.,  chiefly  to  facilitate  the  annual  pilgrimages 
to  Meeca  (p.  Ixxi).  The  undertaking,  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
a  pious  one,  has  been  assisted  by  numerous  voluntary  contributions,  not 
only  from  Turkey,  but  from  every  point  of  the  territory  of  Islam.  Special 
taxes  have  also  been  levied  in  Turkey,  and  the  construction  of  the  railway 
is  now  financially  assured.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  Turkish  soldiers 
directed  by  German  engineers.  The  total  length  of  the  line  to  Mecca  will 
be  abont  1118  M.  In  1906  it  was  in  operation  as  far  as  El-Ma'&n  (285  M.); 
a  braneh-line  from  Der'&t  to  HaifH  connects  the  railway  with  the  coast. 

At  present  three  trains  run  weekly  in  each  direction,  leaving  Damascus 
on  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Sat.  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  returning  from  El-Ma^&n  on 
the  same  days  at  ca.  i.80  a.m.  Fare  from  Damascus  to  (6  hrs.)  Der*dt 
24  pi.  SO.  to  (12  hrs.)  'Jmmdn  ^  pi.  30,  to  (26  hrs.)  Bl-M(fdn  108  pi.  30  pa. 
(Government  Bate  of  Exchange;  comp.  the  Table  facing  the  title-page). 
The  trains  at  present  have  only  one  class,  equivalent  to  our  third  class. 
Bailway  restaurants  are  to  be  established  at  Der'&t  and  Bl-Ma'an;  travellers 
should  in  the  interim  take  provisions  for  the  journey  with  them.  At  ' 
'Amm&n  and  El-Ma'&n  horses  or  donkeys  can  be  procured;  otherwise,  for 
trips  to  right  and  left  of  the  line  of  railway,  the  traveller  should  send  on 
horses  in  advance. 

The  railway-station  of  Damascus  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  BauwUbet  AllHh, 
Vthr.'s  drive  from  the  hotels  (p.  294). 

Damascua,  see  p.  294.  The  line  first  traverses  the  gardens  of 
the  OhHtaj  runijing  parallel  to  the  French  Hauran  Railway  (p.  166) 
and  at  some  little  distance  from  it.  On  emerging  from  tiie  Ghtita 
we  cross  the  low  chain  of  the  Jebel  el^Aswad  (p.  164),  separating 
the  plain  of  Damascus  from  the  Haur&n,  and  then  traverse  the  broad 
depression  of  the  Wddi  d-'AJani,  through  which  flows  the  Nahr  el- 
A'waJ.  The  npper  part  of  this  stream  is  called  the  Nahr  esSdbirdn^ 
and  is  the  ancient  Pharpar  (2  Kings  v.  12),  although  the  Nahr  Barhar 
of  the  present  day  no  longer  flows  into  It.  The  snow-crowned  sum- 
mits of  Mount  Hermon  remain  constantly  in  view. 

13  M.  El-Kisweh  (also  a  station  of  the  Haur&n  railway,  p.  166), 
a  considerable  village  on  the  Nahr  el-A'waj.  To  the  left  appears 
the  barren  range  of  the  Jebel  el^MdnCy  on  the  highest  summit  of 
which  (3640  ft.)  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  Karat  en'Nxihds, 

The  line  continues  to  the  S.E.  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  to 
(19  M.)  Deir  'AU. 

31  M.  El-'Mismiyeh,  the  ancient  Fhaent^  at  one  time  a  populous 
town  and  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Several  of  the  old  houses  are  still 
well  preserved,  but  the  fine  temple  has  unfortunately  been  entirely 
demolished,  and  its  stones  used  for  building-material.  The  town 
stands  on  the  border  of  the  Lejdh  (Lohf  el-Lejdh),  which  the  line 
now  skirts  in  a  S.W.  direction. 

El-Lej&h  is  the  ancient  district  of  Trachcm,  so  called  from  its 
wild  and  broken  aspect  The  surface  of  the  stony  soil  (lava)  is 
generally  level  and  may  be  compared  to  a  troubled  sea  that  has 
suddenly  solidified.  In  former  times  the  country  was  enlivened  here 
and  there  with  vineyards  and  plantations  ^  a  Roman  road  traversed 
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it  from  El-Migmiyeh  (p.  161)  to  Es-Suweidl  (p.  A64).  At  the 
piesent  day,  however,  El-LejUh  has  a  somewhat  desolate  appearance. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Haur^n  have  neyertheless  always  had  a  predi- 
lection for  this  almost  inaccessible  region  on  account  of  the  many 
hiding-places  it  offers.  Its  name  signifies  'hiding-place',  and  the  Druses 
also  call  it  KaVat  Alldh  ('fortress  of  God').  The  border  of  the  Lejah, 
which  rises  some  33  ft.  aboTe  the  plain  of  the  Haur&n,  is  protected  in 
many  places  by  rough  stone  walls.  For  this  reason  it  was  not  without 
great  difficulty  that  IbrHhim  Pasha  (p.  Ixxxy)  was  able  to  suppress 
the  revolt  here  in  1838,  and  it  is  only  quite  lately  that  the  Turkish 
government  has  acquired  a  firm  hold  on  the  country.  The  formation 
of  the  Lejah  is  due  to  the  descent  from  the  mountains  of  streams  of 
lava,  chiefly  from  the  TeU  Shthdn  and  the  Ohardrat  tl-Kihliyeh  fp.  168). 

39  M.  Jebdb;  43  M.  Khabeb.  The  line  makes  a  bend  to  the  S.E. 

481/2  M.  Mahajjeh;  53  U.  Shakra, 

66V2  M.  Ezra'  (1990  ft.),  the  ancient  Zoroa. 

Fbom  Ezra'  to  El-Kamaw1t,  ca.  8  hrs.'*  riding.  We  follow  the  S.  border 
of  the  Lejalh  in  an  E.  direction,  passing  Busr  el-Hartri  (probably  the 
ancient  Bosor^  1  Mace.  v.  26j  and  traversing  the  Wddi  ehKemaiodt.  —  El- 
Kanaadtj  see  p.  1^. 

After  leaving  Ezra^  the  train  turns  southwards  through  the  fruit- 
ful plain  of  JE^n-Ifukray  the  great  plain  of  the  Haur^n  and  the  granary 
of  Syria.  It  derive?  its  name,  which  means  ^dep^ssion',  from  its 
position  among  peaks  and  ranges  of  hills,  which  give  it  the  appearance 
of  a  round  valley. 

66  M.  Khirbet  eUOhazdUh, 

76 V2  M.  Der'fct  (1800  ft. ;  Turkish  telegraph),  the  seat  of  a  Kaim- 
malkUm,  with  4000  inhab.,  is  the  ancient  Edre'i  (Numb.  xxi.  33), 
and  during  the  Ohristiwi  period  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  —  In  the 
bottom  of  the  Wddi  ez-Zeidt  lies  a  large  reservoir,  641/2  yds*  ^^ng, 
59  yds.  wide,  and  about  6  ft.  deep.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  reservoir 
lies  the  Bammdm  esSikndni  (an  ancient  Roman  bath  i&  ruins) ;  near 
it,  the  inaccessible  mausoleum  x^f/S^i/cn^nt.  At  the  S.E.  end  of  the  town 
stands  a  Ruwdkj  or  hall  for  prayer,  651/2  yds.  long  and  Sii/g  yds. 
wide,  with  a  double  colonnade  running  round  it.  This  was  erected 
in  1253  and  had  eighty-five  columns  of  different  kinds  and  thicee 
gates.  In  the  court  lies  a  sarcophagus  with  two  lions'  heads.  At  the 
N.W.  corner  rises  a  lofty  tower  (El^Meidani;  view).  The  apse  of  a 
former  church  is  still  visible  to  the  S.  —  The  extensive  aiid  laby- 
rinthine subterranean  dwellings  here,  into  which  it  is  possible  to 
.crawl,  are  very  interesting.    The  entrance  is  in  the  W4di  ez-Zeldt. 

Branch-line  from  Der'&t  to  Haif&,  see  p.  235.  —  A  short  line  also  con- 
nects Der'at  with  (8Vs  M.)  El-Muzeirfb^  the  terminus  of  the  Haur&n  rail- 
way (p.  167). 

From  Per^&t  the  train  runs  towards  the  S.E.,  crossing  the  Wfcdi 
ez-Zeidt  and  skirting  the  E.  side  of  the  Mel  ez^ZumUh.  The  last 
is  a  hilly  district,  nowhere  rising  to  a  greater  height  than  330  ft. 
above  the  plain  (2300  ft.  above  sea-level),  which  stretches  firom  N. 
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to  S.  for  a  distance  of  about  37  M.  It  encloses  on  theW.  the  desert 
of  El'Hamdd,  a  tract  devoid  of  spring-water,  covered  only  with  a 
meagre  desert-grass,  and  uninhabited.  Geologically  these  hills, 
which  contain  vast  deposits  of  ^int  in  chalk-marl,  represent  the 
transition  from  the  dolerites  and  lavas  of  the  Haurin  to  the  cal- 
careous formations  of  the  Jebel  'Ajlftn. 

IOOV2  M.  KaVat  el'Mefrdk^  where  the  line  reaches  the  Pilgrim 
Route  (^Derb  ei-HajJj  p.  157)! 

105  M.  KaFat  es-Samrd, 

126  M.  KaPat  ez-Zerkd^  close  to  the  spring  of  that  name.  The 
line  here  reaches  the  upper  end  of  the  Wddi  ez-Zerkd  (Jabbok, 
p.  138),  which  it  crosses  immediately  afterwards  on  a  viaduct.  We 
now  ascend  the  valley,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  called  the  Wddi 
'Ammdn,  and  reach  — 

I38V2  M.  'Ammdn.  The  place  itself  and  the  ruins  lie  about  3  M. 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  station  (comp.  p.  142).  Hence  the  line  winds  up 
Irom  the  valley  to  the  plateau. 

144  M.  El'Kasr;  1541/2  M.  Lubbdn.  —  About  7  M.  to  the  N.E. 
of  (161 1/2  M.)  Jtzeh  (Karat  Ztzd)  are  the  ruins  of  Meshitd  (Meshelta), 
with  a  fine  Ghass^nide  palace  of  the  7th  cent. ,  the  facade  of  which 
was  taken  to  Berlin  in  1904  as  a  present  from  the  Sultan  to  Emperor 
William  II.  —  The  line  now  makes  a  bend  to  the  E.,  in  order  to 
pass  round  the  heads  of  two  deep  valleys,  the  Wddi  el'Wa'Uh  and 
the  Wddi  el-M6jib  (^Amon,  p.  149). 

173  M.  KaVat  ed-Dab'a,  Here  the  line  again  joins  the  Pilgrim 
Route,  which  it  henceforth  follows.  The  train  slowly  ascends  the 
long  desert. 

183  M.  Khdn  ez'Zehtb  (2435  ft.);  2O21/2  M.  Katrdneh;  235  M. 
KaVat  el-Hasd  (2530  ft.),  in  the  upper  Wddi  el-Hatd  (p.  175); 
^461/2  M.  'Jurf  ed-Dardwtsh  (2990  ft.);  2621/2  M.  kdrat  'Aneiuh 
(3620  ft.).   We  now  reach  — 

285  M.  El-Ma'&n  (3515  ft.),  the  present  terminus  of  the  line. 
The  town  lies  II/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station. 

Ei-Ma^dn  (Turkish  telegraph),  the  seat  of  a  Kaimmak&m,  is  the 
ancient  Md'6n;  its  inhabitants,  the  Mehunims,  are  perhaps  identical 
with  the  Jewish- Arabian  Mlnseans,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  (2  Ohron.  xxvi.  7;  Neh.  vn.  52).  The  town,  which  is  not 
without  importance,  consists  of  two  quarters  1/2  M.  apart:  Ma^dn 
eah-Shdmiyeh  (^Northern  Ma'dn')  and  Ma'dn  el-Kebtr  ('Great  Ma'&n'), 
the  latter  also  called  el-Mudir7yeh(^BesLt  of  government').  The  houses 
are  constructed  of  mud  bricks,  as  is  also  the  enclosing  wall.  There 
Is  abundance  of  water,  and  palm,  fig,  pomegranate,  apricot,  peach, 
and  poplar  trees  flourish  in  the  numerous  gardens.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  dreary  desert. 

From  El-Ma'&n  to  Petraj  see  p.  174. 
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19.   The  Haar&n. 


A  visit  to  those  parts  of  the  Haor&n  lying  away  from  the  railway  is 
generally  undertaken  for  scientific  purposes,  rarely  for  mere  pleasure. 
There  are  still  numerous  inscriptions  to  be  found. here:  Ghreek,  liatin, 
Nabatsean,  Arabic,  and  some  in  the  so-called  Sabsean  (South  Arabian) 
characters.  On  the  plain  of  the  J^aurin,  the  company  of  one  soldier 
will  suffice  (p.  zxvi),  but  in  the  mountains  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
escort  of  Druses.  Information  may  be  obtained  at  the  consulates  in  Jeru- 
salem or  Damascus. 

Literature.  WetzsieM'*  'Beisebericht  fiber  den  Haur&n  und  die  Tra- 
chonen'  (Berlin,  1860).  J)e  VoffHi**  L'Architecture  civile  et  religieuse'  (comp. 
p.  o)  contains  numerous  drawings  of  buildings  in  the  Haur&n.  Schumaeher^s 
Ucross  the  Jordan'  (London,  1886)  ?  "The  Jdlan'  (Zt)PV.  ijc.);  'Northern 
'Ajlfin'  (London,  1890) ;  ^Das  sadliche  Basan'  (ZDPV.  xx.).  Von  OpprntMrn't 
*yom  Mittelmeer  sum  persischen  Golf"  (Berlin,  1899).  Becords  of  the 
Princeton  Archnological  Expedition,  1o  Syria  (Kew  York,  1904).  Ch,  M. 
Doughty,  'Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta\  Vol.  I.  (Cambridge,  1888).  —  Map 
of  the  Jebel  Haurftn,  drawn  by  Dr,  H.  Fitchoi-  (ZDPV.  xii.),  1889. 

The  Hanr&n  corresponds  to  the  district  which  in  ancient  days  was 
called  Bashcm  by  the  Hebrews.  The  Bible  mentions  an  Og,  King  of 
Bashan,  whom  the  Israelites  defeated  at  Edrei  (Numbers  xxi.  83-S5).  The 
pastures  and  Bocks  of  Bashan  were  celebrated  (Esek.  xxxix.  18).  The  oak 
plantations  of  Bashan  also  seem  to  have  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
Israelites  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6;  Isaiah  ii.  18).  At  a  later  period  (Ecek.xlvii.  16.18) 
the  name  of  ^aur&n,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  mountains  only  (the 
AsalmanoM  of  the  ancients),  was  extended  to  Bashan  also,  as  at  the  present 
day.  In  the  Boman  period  the  country  was  divided  into  five  provinces: 
liuraea,  Gaukmitis,  to  the  £.  of  these  Batanaea  (a  name  also  applied  to 
the  whole,  like  Bashan),  to  the  N.E.  Trachonitis  and  AuretniHSy  including 
the  mountains  of  the  Haur&n  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  the  present  plain 
of  En-Nukray  or  'the  hollow'  (p.  152).  The  Haur&n  in  the  wider  sense  is  now 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  district  of  Jeidfir,  on  the  W.  by  the  Kahr  el- 
'All&n  towards  the  Jdlln  (K.),  and  by  the  w&di  esh-SheUileh  towards 
'Ajldn  (8.),  on  the  S.W.  and  S.  by  the  Belk&  and  the  steppe  of  El-Ham&d 
«.e.  'stony  plateau'),  and  on  the  K.  by  the  low  chain  of  the  Jebel  el-Aswad, 
beyond  which  Ues  the  plain  of  Damascus.  Towards  the  K.E.,  and  beyond 
the  'Meadow  Lakes'  (p.  817),  extends  a  remarkable  hill-district,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  extinct  craters,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  §oifA  f(p.  317), 
with  the  ruin  of  the  'white  castle'.  To  the  S.  and  E.  of  this  lies  the  Harra^ 
an  undulating  plain  of  the  dreariest  description,  entirely  covered  with 
sharp-edged  fragments  of  lava.  Jeremiah  (xvil.  6)  evidently  had  the  ^arra 
in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  the  punishment  of  exile  to  'the  parched  places 
in  the  wilderness'.  —  The  prevailing  formation  of  the  Haur&n  is  a  granulous 
dolerite  and  a  brownish  red  or  blackish  green  slag,  "blistered  and  porous. 
The  dolerite  consists  of  tMn  slabs  of  crystal  of  greyish  white  labradorite, 
with  small  grains  of  olivine  and  augite.  The  soil  in  the  district  of  the 
9aur&n  is  extremely  fertile,  and  consists  of  soft,  decomposed  lava. 

The  larger  villages  only  are  surrounded  with  walls ,  and  these  are 
provided  witb  numerous  towers,  the  courses  of  stone  in  which  are 
generally  connected  by  means  of  the  peculiarly  shaped  tenons  known  as 
.'swallow-tails'.  The  numerous  Troglodyte  dwellings  are  of  great  interest 
and  certainly  belong  to  hoar  antiquity.  The  other  houses  are  built  of 
handsome,  well-hewn  blocks  of  stone  (dolerite),  which  are  admirably  jointed 
vrithout  cement.  The  doors  consist  of  large  slabs  of  dolerite,  and  the 
vrindows  consist  of  similar  slabs  with  perforations.  The  gates  of  the 
larger  buildings  and  streets  are  adorned  with  sculptured  vine-leates  and 
inscriptions.  Only  the  best-preserved  of  the  houses  are  now  occupied. 
The  staircases  consist  of  slabs  of  stone  let  into  the  outer  walls  of  the 
court.  The  windows  and  doors  of  the  upper  floor  were  open.  The  ceilings 
of  the  rooms  rest  on  round  arches,  and   those  of  the  better  sort  are 
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enrlcbed  with  decorations.  The  cupboards,  the  seats,  and  even  the  square 
candlesticks  are  of  stone.  The  lai^e  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock,  the  vaulted 
reservoirs,  and  the  artificial  pools  which  are  filled  by  the  spring  rains  and 
afford  drinking-water  throughout  the  whole  year,  also  date  from  a  very 
early  period. 

The  last  period  of  culture  in  the  Hauran  was  during  the  early 
Christian  centuries,  after  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  Arab  tribes 
of  the  district  (J^ftUdes  or  Ohaudniidu),  As  far  back  as  the  year  180  we 
hear  of  a  King  'Amr  I.  who  erected  numerous  monasteries.  The  influence 
of  Grseco-Boman  culture  is  proved  by  many  temples  and  mausolea  in  the 
style  of  the  grave-towers  of  Palmyra.  The  numerous  Greek  inscriptions 
are  not  always  spelled  correctly,  but  are  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  contemporaneous  with  the  buildings  themselves.  The  capital  of 
the  Hauran  was  Bo§rlt  (p.  161).  The  rise  of  Islam  made  an  end  of  the 
empire  of  the  Ghassanides.  According  to  Arabic  inscriptions,  the  land  seems 
to  have  regained  a  share  of  its  former  prosperity  in  the  13th  century. 
^Nothing  more  is  heard  of  it  until  1838,  when  Ibrahim  Pasha  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  into  the  Lej&h.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  conquering  this 
bleak  plateau  of  lava,  nor  did  Mohammed  Kibrisly  Pasha  fare  better  in  1850. 

Both  the  K.W  district  of  the  Hauran  and  the  'JebeF  itself  are  now 
chiefly  occupied  by  Beduins,  but  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  the  plain 
are  inhabited  by  peasants  who  form  the  permanent  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. Since  1861  so  many  of  the  Druses  have  migrated  to  the  9&aran 
from  Lebanon,  that  the  district  is  sometimes  called  that  of  the  Druse 
JfowUaitu.  A  number  of  Christians,  chiefly  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  church, 
are  also  settled  here.  The  climate  of  the  tableland  of  the  Haur&n,  lying 
upwards  of  2000  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  is  very  healthy,  and  in  the 
,  afternoon  the  heat  is  tempered  by  a  refreshing  W.  wind.  The  semi-trans- 
parent ^hard  wheaV  of  the  Haur&n  is  highly  prized  and  largely  exported. 
Wheat  and  barley  in  this  favoured  region  are  said  to  yield  abundant  bar- 
vests,  but  the  crops  sometimes  fail  from  want  of  rain  or  from  the  plague 
of  locusts.  The  fields  are  not  manured,  but  a  three  or  four  years'*  rotation 
of  crops  is  observed.  The  dung  of  the  cattle  is  used  for  fuel,  as  the  ^oaks  of 
Bashan",  which  still  grow  on  the  heights,  are  gradually  being  exterminated. 
No  trees  grow  in  the  plain ,  though  it  bears  traces  of  once  having  been 
wooded.  Fruit-trees  are  planted  near  the  villages  only.  Thanks  to  the 
energetic  action  of  the  government,  the  villagers  are  no  longer  seriously 
oppressed  by  the  Beduins.  The  native  of  the  Hauran  is  of  so  peculiar  a 
type  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  uniform,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  religious 
differences  exist  between  the  various  tribes.  The  peasant  of  the  Haui^n  is 
larger  and  stronger  than  the  Beduin,  but  preserves  not  only  his  language 
but  also  many  of  his  virtues.  Every  village  possesses  its  'menrtir,  or  public 
inn,  where  every  traveller  is  entertained  gratuitously,  and  the  Hauranians 
deem  it  honourable  to  impoverish  themselves  by  contributing  to  the  sup* 
port  of  this  establishment.  As  soon  as  a  stranger  arrives  he  is  conducted 
to  the  inn.  A  servant  or  slave  roasts  coffee  for  him,  and  then  pounds 
it  in  a  wooden  mortar,  accompanying  his  task  with  a  peculiar  melody. 
Meanwhile  the  whole  village  assembles,  and  after  the  guest  has  been 
served,  each  person  present  partakes  of  the  coffee.  Kow,  however,  that 
travellers  have  become  more  numerous,  the  villagers  generally  expect  a 
trifling  bakhshish  from  Europeans.  A  sum  of  i/s-l  mej.,  according  to  the 
refreshments  obtained,  may  therefore  be  given.  The  food  consists  of  fresh 
bread,  eggs,  sour  milk,  grape-syrup  (*<W6«'^,  and  in  the  evening  of  ^burgJutV, 
a  dish  of  wheat,  boiled  with  a  little  leaven  and  dried  in  the  sun,  with 
mutton,  or  rice  with  meat. 

1.  Trom  Damasenfl  to  Der'&t. 
By  the  Hejdz  Railway  (761/2  M.),  see  pp.  161,  162. 
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2.  Prom  DamasciiB  to  Sl-Mnxeirlb. 

a.  By  the  Haurdn  Bailway. 

63  M.  Narbow  Gauge  Raii,wat  of  the  'Soci^t^  da  Ghemin  de  Fer  DamM- 
Hama  et  Prolongements*,  the  first  railway  completed  in  Syria  (opened  in 
f894;  3-4  trains  weekly).  To  this  company  belong  also  the  lines  BeirAt- 
Damascns  (p.  291)  and  Bey&k-^omf-Hami.  The  train  leaves  Demtateus 
at  6.30  a.m.,  reaching  Es-Sanamein  in  21/4  hrs.  (fares  38  pi.  10,  25  pi.  20}, 
Shefkh  MiOtn  in  3Vt  hrs.  (60  pi.,  40  pi.),  and  El-Mutekrth  in  IVt  hrs.  (76  pi.  30, 
50  pi.  20  pa.).  The  retnm-train  leaves  El-Mtueirth  at  midday,  reaching 
Damatcus  at  5  p.m.  —  Rate  0/  Exchange  for  the  railway-fares,  see  p.  275. 

Those  who  intend  to  make  excursions  aside  from  the  rulway  must 
take  horses,  tents,  etc.,  from  Damascus. 

The  RaUieajf  StcOion  at  Damascus  is  situated  in  the  S.  part  of  the  suburb 
of  Metddn  (PI.  B,  8-,  p.  294). 

Damascus,  see  p.  294.  The  line  runs  parallel  to  the  Hej&z 
Railway  (R.  18)  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  to  the  W.  of  it.  —  88/4  M. 
Ddreiyaj  a  place  of  some  importance,  as  it  was  in  the  middle  ages 
also.   The  Franks  extended  their  ravages  as  far  as  this  point 

6  M.  Sahndydj  beyond  which  begins  a  continuous  view  of  the 
snow-covered  summit  of  Hermon.  The  line  now  crosses  the  low 
chain  of  the  Jebel  el-Aswad  (p.  164)  and  the  broad  depression  of  the 
Wddi  tWAjam^  follows  more  or  less  closely  the  Berh  d-Haj)  or 
Tilgrim  Rente',  and  crosses  the  Nahr  eUA^waj  (p.  151). 

121/2  M.  El'KUweh  (KessouS),  also  a  station  on  the  Hej&z  Rail- 
way (p.  151).  —  13  M.  Khdn  DennHn.  We  here  enter  the  lava 
region.  —  Passing  El^Khiydra,  in  a  fertUe  district,  we  reach  — 

20  V2  M.  Zerdktyeh.  To  the  right  rises  the  hill  of  Subbet  Fh'aur^ 
with  the  ruins  of  Kasr  BWaun;  to  the  left  is  the  Jthtl  el-'Ahdyeh, 
with  the  Mezdr  Elyesha'  (shrine  of  Elisha). 

24  M.  Ohahdghib,  near  which  is  a  large  reservoir.  As  we  proceed 
we  see  Dtdiy  to  the  left,  with  the  long  TeU  el-JHamir  behind  it. 

311/2  M.  Efl-Sanamein,  the  ancient  Aere^  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  a  Haur&n  village  (p.  154)  and  contains  extensive  ancient  ruins. 
In  the  centre  of  the  village  rises  a  temple  built  of  yellowish  lime- 
stone, with  Corinthian  columns  and  a  niche  in  the  form  of  a  shell. 
The  doors  and  windows  are  well  preserved,  and  the  decorations  are 
very  richly  executed.  According  to  inscriptions,  it  was  dedicated  to 
Fortuna.  To  the  S.  of  the  temple  Is  a  building  with  columns;  on 
the  E.  side  a  vaulted  gateway  leads  to  a  square  chamber  and  to 
various  rooms  with  a  portico,  Corinthian  columns,  and  several  arches. 
Outside  (N.)  of  the  village  are  two  lofty  grave-towers  in  different 
stories,  built  of  yellow  and  black  stones  without  mortar,  and  also 
richly  decorated.    There  is  another  tower  to  the  S.  of  the  village. 

At  Es-Sanameln  begins  En^NxAra  (p.  154).  —  36  M.  JEi- 
Kundyehi  39  M.  El-Kuteibeh.  —  49  M.  Sheikh  IfWWn  (Turkish 
telegraph),  a  large  and  thriving  village.  Excursions  may  be  made 
hence  to  (1  hr.)  Sheikh  Sa'd  (p.  157)  and  El-Merket  (p.  158). 

541/2  M.  Dd'eli  69 Va  M.  Tafas. 
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63  M.  Sl-Moseirlb  (1435  ftA  ^itli  800  inKab.,  is  the  leodezvous 
of  the  caiayan  of  pilgrims  (p.  310).  The  caravan  halts  here  for  several 
days  hoth  going  and  returning  ^  and  a  great  market  is  held  on  each 
occasion.  El-Mozeirib,  unhealthily  situated  in  a  swampy  district,  is 
also  a  station  on  the  Der'^t-Haif4  line  (p.  235).  It  consists  of  a  new 
and  an  old  village.  The  new  village,  Ed^Dakdktn^  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  hill,  has  a  not  unimportant  market  for  Beduins  and  the  ruins 
of  the  Kal^at  el-JedUeh,  or  *New  Castle'.  The  older  viliage,  K6m 
el-Muzek%,  is  situated  on  the  site  of  the  former  and  more  important 
town,  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Bahrat  el^Bajjehj  a  large, 
clear  pool,  abounding  in  fish.  One  of  the  sources  of  the  Yarmiik 
(p.  236)  flows  out  of  this  pool.  It  is  a  bathing-place  for  pilgrims  and 
is  regarded  as  sacred.  On  the  £.  side  of  the  village  rises  the  large 
rulnod  *01d  Oastle*  (KaVat  el-*Aitka),  which  is  isaid  to  have  been  built 
by  Sultan  Selim  (d.  1522).  In  the  interior  is  a  small  ruined  mosque. 

6.  By  the  PilgHm  Route  (Derb  el-Hajj). 

16  hrs.  As  far  as  Sheikh  8a'd  tbe  road  is  good,  and  carriages  may 
proceed  even  to  El-Mueeii'ib. 

From  the  Bauwdbet  Alldh  (p.  310)  we  reach  El-Kadem  in 
20  min. ;  cross  the  Wddi  el-Berdij  with  El-Ashrafiyeh  to  the  right, 
in  1  hr. ;  and  in  1  hr.  20  min.  arrive  at  El^Kisweh  on  the  Nahr  el^ 
A'waJ  (p.  151).  Thence  the  route  skirts  the  railway  (p.  156).  V2  ^^' 
Khdn  Dermdnf  25  min.  El-Khiydra ;  1  V4hr.  Subhet  Fir'aun  (p.  156), 
on  the  right;  1/2  ^'^'  Mtzdr  Elyeaha'  (p.  156),  on  the  left;  40  min. 
Ghabdghib;  1%  hr.  Dtdi  and  Tell  el-Bamtr,  on  the  leftj  20  min. 
Es^i^anamein  (p.  156).  Thence  we  proceed  via  Inkhil  and  Obteffa  to 
(18*/^  M.  j  in  about  o  hrs.)  the  large  village  of  Naw&,  the  ancient 
Neve,  the  home  of  the  celebrated  Muslim  theologian  Naw^wi.  The 
village  has  been  entirely  built  from  the  ruins,  but  two  ancient 
buildings  stiU  remain:  the  Meddfeh  (public  inn),  possibly  an  an- 
cient mausoleum,  and  a  tower,  49  ft.  high. 

About  31/2  M.  (IV4  lii-)  beyond  Nawa  we  reach  Sheikh  Sa'd 
(Turkish  telegraph),  a  wretched  village  inhabited  by  negroes,  who 
were  established  here  by  the  son  of  'Abd  el-Kader.  The  village 
contains  ruins  and  antiquities.  On  the  S.W.  end  of  the  hill  is  the 
Stone  of  Job  (Sakhrai  EyyUb),  within  a  Muslim  place  of  prayer.  At 
this  block  of  basalt,  about  6V2  '*•  ^^  height,  Job  is  said  to  have  been 
visited  by  his  friends.  The  stone  is  a  monument  of  Ramses  H.  (ca. 
1300  B.C.)  and  bears  an  Egyptian  inscription  with  a  relief  of  Osiris 
and  the  king.  The  church  of  Job,  which  was  visited  by  St.  Silvia 
(end  of  the  4th  cent.),  probably  stood  here.  —  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
is  the  Bath  of  Job  (Hammdm  Eyydl)),  in  which  Job  is  said  to  have 
bathed  .after  his  cure,  and  which  is  venerated  by  the  fella^fn  and 
Beduins  for  its  healing  virtue.  Adjoining  it  to  the  W.  is  the  Makdm 
Sheikh  Sa'd,  formeriy  shown  as  the  tomb  of  Job  (Makdm  EyyUb), 
Comp.  ZDPV.  XIV.  142  et  seq.  j  xv.  196  et  seq.,  205  et  seq. 
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El-Merkez,  the  seat  of  govei'nment  of  the  Hauran  (Mutesarrif), 
with  Ser&i,  barracks,  international  telegraph-office,  and  the  resi- 
dences of  the  officials,  lies  about  1/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Sheikh  Sa'd.  It 
has  a  market  (beer  and  other  liquors)  and  a  locanda,  where  accom- 
modation of  a  primitive  character  may  be  obtained.  In  the  N.W. 
corner  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Monastery  of  Job  (Deir 
EyyUbJf  now  converted  into  barracks.  To  the  W.  of  the  place 
is  a  building  called  Makdm  EyyUb,  containing  the  tombs  of  Job 
and  his  wife. 

Job,  according  to  a  popular  tradition,  was  a  native  of  Jdl&n,  and 
early  Arabian  authors  and  the  medieeval  Christians  even  point  out  Ms 
birthplace  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nawa.  The  great  veneration  of  the 
i^auranians  for  this  shrine  indicates  that  It  must  have  had  an  origin 
earlier  than  Islamism.  According  to  Arabian  authors  the  monastery  was 
built  by  the  Jefnide  'Amr  I.  (p.  166),  and  it  probably  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  3rd  century. 

About  1  M.  beyond  El-Merkez  is  the  village  of  ^Adwdn^  on  the 
right;  I8/4M.  farther  on  is  the  ruin  oiEt-Ttrth;  and  2V4M.  farther 
on  is  a  new  bridge  spanning  the  W6M  el-Ehreir,  On  the  left  is  the 
Tell  es-Semen^  where  the  Beduin  tribe  of  the  Wuld  'Ali  encamp 
from  the  month  of  April  on;  a  visit  to  the  camp. is  interesting. 
Thence  we  ride  to  the  S.W.  to  (IV4  M.)  the  humble  village  of  Tell 
el'Ash'ari,  possibly  the  Ashtaroth  of  Joshua  ix.  10.  The  pond  Bahrat 
el-Ash'ari  was  perhaps  an  ancient  naumachia,  fed  by  the  numerous 
springs  of  the  neighbourhood.  —  3  M.  El'Mu%eirtb  (p.  157). 

3.  From  Jerash  to  Der'&t  (£1-Muieirlb ;  9-10  hrs.). 

Jerashj  see  p.  138.  Quitting  the  village  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream,  we  ascend  the  slopes  of  the  J^el  Kafkafa.  In  about  l*/2  hr. 
we  reach  the  top  of  a  narrow  ridge  called  Thughrat  'AsfCtr,  whence  a 
route  diverges  to  the  left  to  SUf.  We  next  reach  (i  hr.)  the  vnde 
valley  of  the  Wddi  Warrdn.  11/4  lir.  Na'eimeh,  a  well-built  village 
of  some  size  (good  water).  36  min.  Kitti^  a  poor  village.  Thence 
we  descend  through  a  fertile  district  to  (65  min.)  El-Hum,  or  Hum 
*Ajl<i.n  (1985  ft.),  with  about  1200  inhab.,  half  of  whom*  are  Christian. 
The  Latins  have  a  school  and  pilgrim-hospice  here ,  the  Greeks  a 
chapel,  school,  and  hospice.  There  are  few  antiquities.  To  the  N. 
is  the  castle  of  TeU  el-Hum^  with  traces  of  an  ancient  girdle-wall. 
Accommodation  in  the  Latin  or  Greek  mission-house. 

The  route  proceeds  hence  in  */2  hr.  to  the  prosperous  village 
of  Sattkh,  where  it  divides.  To  the  N.W.  it  leads  to  (1 V2  lir.)  Mid 
(p.  159),  and  to  the  N.E.  to  (2^/4 hrs.)  Er-Remthehy  whence  we  may 
reach  Defdt  (p.  152)  in  1^/4  hr.  Between  these  runs  a  third  road 
(to  the  N.N.E.),  leading  in  1/2  l^r.  to  Hauiffdr,  After  about  2V4  hrs. 
we  join  the  great  pilgrim-route  at  Et-Turra  (p.  160),  In  1/4  hr.  we 
eross  the  Wddi  el-Medddn,  the  lower  part  of  the  WMi  ez-Zeidt 
(p.  162),  then  in  U2  hr.  the  Wddi  ed-'Dahdbj  and  in  1/4  hr.  more 
reach  El^MuteiHb  (p.  157). 
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4.  From  Tiberias  to  Dex'&t  (El-Miueiiib)  vi&  Irbid. 

About  l&brs.  To  /rM<2, 10-11  hrs.  $  thence  to  Dei-'dt,  about  41/4  bra.  The 
traveller  may  send  on  the  norses  in  SMlvance  to  Samakh  (see  oelow)  and 
perform  the  first  part  of  the  journey  by  boat. 

TiheriM,  see  p.  247.  A  carriage-road  is  in  coarse  of  construction 
from  Tiberias  to  Samakb  (see  below).  —  We  skirt  the  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  S.  to  (2  brs.)  the  Efflux  of  the  Jordan,  pass- 
ing the  hot  baths  (p.  250)  and  the  ruins  of  Sinn  en-Ndbra,  the 
ancient  Sennabris,  a  town  and  castle  commanding  the  road.  This 
spot  has  been  erroneously  identified  with  Taricheae  (p.  261).  Traces 
of  fortifications  have  been  found  also  on  the  hill  of  Keraky  to  the  E. 
of  Sinn  en-Nabra. 

We  cross  the  Jordan  by  the  ford  Bdb  et^Tumm,  turn  to  the  S. 
beyond  the  river  at  Samakh  (railway-station,  see  p.  236),  reach  the 
month  of  thOifif^erfa*  el-Menddirch(8ee  below)  in  1  hr.,  and  the  bridge 
of  JUr  d^MuJdmi^  (railway  from  Haifal  to  Damascus,  see  p.  235)  in 
i/g  hr.  more.  Thence  we  ride  to  the  S.E.  to  the  (V2  hr.)  Wddi  el" 
*Ardb,  which  we  ascend  to  the  Wddi  Zaha/r.  We  then  follow  the 
latter  (to  the  S.E.)  via  H6fd  and  Zdhw  en-Naidra,  and,  in  about 
7  hrs.  from  Jisr  el-Mujslmf ,  reach  — • 

Irbid,  an  important  and  newly  built  place  with  2000  inhab.,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Ka^d  of  'Ajliin.  Turkish  telegraph-office.  To  the 
S.  of  the  village  is  a  large  reservoir.  Basaltic  blocks  with  inscriptions 
are  found  here. 

From  Irbid  the  road  (an  ancient  thoroughfare,  uniting  the  Haurdn 
with  the  coast)  leads  to  the  N.E.  vi&  the  Wddi  eahr-SheUdUh  to  (ca.*  3  hrs.) 
Er-Bemtheh  (p.  158),  and  thence  to  (I8/4  hr.)  Der'dt  (p.  152). 

From  Irbid  to  El-MuztiHb  y\%  Et-Turra  (ca.  5  hrs.),  see  p.  158. 

6.  From  Tiberias  to  Der'&t  (Sl-Mnsoirib)  vi&  Mukeis. 

About  14  hrs.  To  Mukeis,  5  hrs.  \  thence  to  Beit  er-Bds,  i  hrs. ;  from 
Beit  er-B&s  to  El-Muzeirtb,  472  hrs.  —  Tbe  traveller  may  send  on  the  horses 
in  advance  from  Tiberias  to  Samakh  (see  above),  and  perform  that  part 
of  the  journey  by  boat.    Carriage-road  to  Samakh  in  course  of  construction. 

From  Tiberias  to  the  ford  oi  B&l  et-Tumm,  at  the  efflux  of  the  Jordan 
(2  hrs.),  see  above.  On  the  opposite  bank  we  proceed  to  tbe  S.E.  vift 
Samalth  (railway-station,  p.  336)  to  (ca.  1  hr.)  the  Sherfat  el-Menddireh,  at 
the  point  where  it  enters  the  plain  of  Jordan  (see  above). 

From  this  point  we  ascend  the  wild  valley  (3  M.)  to  the  famous  Hot 
Springs  of  Oadara,  or  Amatfus,  now  called  BhHammi  (railway-station,  p.  237). 
—  About  1  hr.  from  the  ford  at  the  baths  we  reach  — 

Mokeia  (Mieis),  the  ancient  Oadara,  a  city  of  tiie  Decapolis,  the  capital 
of  Pereea,  and  a  strong  fortress  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  *  Alexander  Jannseus  took  the  stronghold.  Pompey  restored  the 
town  to  please  his  fireedman  Demetrius,  a  native  of  the  place.  Augustus 
presented  the  town  to  Herod  the  Great,  but  after  that  prince's  death 
annexed  it  to  the  province  of  Syria.  In  the  Jewish  War  it  opened  its 
gates  to  Vespasian.  Numerous  coins  of  the  city  of  Gadara  belonging  to 
tbe  Boman  period  are  still  found.  Gadara  afterwards  became  the  residence 
of  the  bishop  of  Palsestina  Secunda.  The  town  was  famed  for  its  baths. 
The  ancient  name  of  Gadara  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  caverns  of 
''JadUr  MvkeU\  and  the  name  of  ^Jadar  is  mentioned  by  the  older  Arabian 
geographers. 
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MuUU  lies  1194  ft.  above  tHe  aea-level,  on  the  W. .  extremity  of  a 
moantain-crest  rising  between  the  valley  of  the  Yarmdk  (p.  236)  om  the 
K.  and  the  W&di  'Arab  on  the  S.  Approaching  from  the  E.,  we  first  eome 
to  tomb-caverns  With  various  chambers  and  doors  in  stone,  still  preserved, 
some  of  them  with  rudely  executed  busts  on  the  architraves.  Some  of 
these  chambers  also  contain  sarcophagi,  while  other  sarcophagi  lie  scattered 
along  the  slopes  of  the  hill.  These  are  richly  adorned  with  garlands  and 
busts  of  Apollo  and  genii;  the  lids  are  drafted  at  the  corners  and  sloped 
sharply  upwards.  —  To  the  W.  of  these  caverns  we  come  to  a  ThecUrt^ 
the  upper  parts  of  which  have  fallen  in.  A  good  survey  of  the  rains  is 
obtained  hence.  About  360  paces  farther  to  the  W.  lies  i^iother  and  larger 
theatre,  built  of  basalt  and  on  the  whole  well  preserved,  though  the  stage 
is  covered  with  rubbish.  The  aristocratic  quarter  of  the  town  extended 
from  the  theatres  towards  the  W.,  along  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  a  level 
plateau  about  IVs  M.  in  width.  Many  fragments  of  columns  with  Corinthian 
capitals  lie  scattered  about.  Substructions  of  buildings  are  also  traceable, 
and  in  many  places  the  ruts  of  carriage-wheels  are  still  visible  on  the 
basalt  pavement.  —  Still  farther  to  the  W.  lies  a  modem  cemeteiry,  and  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill  here  we  enjoy  a  charming  view  of  the  Jordan  valley. 

Beyond  Mukeis  we  follow  the  ancient  conduit  (Kandt  Fii*aun)  which 
is  visible  at  intervals  along  the  route  and  comes  from  Der^t.  It  was  con- 
structed by  the  Ghassanide  king  J^eleh  I.  After  ca.  Vs  hr.  we  pass  on  the 
right  the  ruined  temple  of  El~Kabu,  We  continue  to  ride  along  the  heighta 
eastwards.  For  some  time  we  have  a  view  of  Irbid  on  a  long  mountain- 
ridge  to  the  S.E.,  while  a  little  to  the  "S.  of  it,  on  the  highest  summit, 
appears  Beit  er-R&s.  After  40  min.  we  diverge  to  the  right  from  the  Roman 
road,  which  leads  straight  on  to  the  £.  to  Irbid  (p.  169).  Our  route 
descends  to  the  (Vi  hr.)  spring  of  'Ain  Otnm  et-Jerein^  from  which  a  descent 
of  20  min.  more  brings  us  to  the  WAdi  BarAta.  Ascending  the  vaUey, 
we  reach  the  top  in  about  1  hr.,  and  see  befcnre  us  the  hill  on  which  lies 
Beit  er-Ras,  while  Irbid  is  seen  to  the  right.  In  GO  min.  more  (Si/a  hrs.  from 
Mukeis)  we  reach  Beit  er-BAa,  which  probably  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
CapUoUas^  an  important  fortified  town  in  a  commanding  position.  The 
interesting  ruins  here  are  extMisive  and  in  some  eases  well  preserved. 
Fine  view  from  the  Tell  el-Khadr. 

The  route  from  Beit  er^RSls'  to  El-Huzeirib  r4yahrs.)  Is  an  old  Roman 
road  leading  due  £.  across  the  tableland.  In  y^  hr.  we  reach  the  village 
of  Meru  and  in  about  >/«  ^''  naore  *1^6  upper  verge  of  the  Wddi  er-RdhM^ 
on  the  height  beyond  which  appears  El-Btaigheiyir.  A  steep  descent  ox 
20  min.  is  followed  by  an  equally  steep  ascent  of  20  min.  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley.  We  then  ride  close  by  El-Emgheiyir  and  in  ^^  hr.  cross 
the  deep  Wddi  eih-Shelldleh^  and  then  the  shallow  Wd^  esh-SMmar^  beyond 
which  we  reach  OA  br.)  Et-Turra^  and  in  i/ihr.  more  join  the  Derb  tl- 
Eajj^  or  great  pilgrim-route*.  Following  the  last,  we  cross  the  O/i  hr.) 
shallow  depression  of  the  Wddi  eUMedddn^  below  the  ancient  ruined  bridge, 
and  the  (i/s  hr.)  Wddi  ed-Dahab  by  means  of  a  new  bridge,  and  in  V«  ^* 
more  reach  the  railway-station  of  El-Muzekib  (p.  157). 

6.  From  Dex'&t  (Sl-Muzeirlb)  to  Bo^rft  (about  71/2  lurs.). 
From  Def  lit  a  broad  road  (an  old  Roman  road,  p.  159)  leads 
E.S.E,  to  Bosra  (71/2  lirs.).  Abont  1 1/4  M.  up  tbe  valley  the  con- 
duit Kandt  Hf^aun  (see  above)  crosses  the  Wddi  ez^Zeidt  by  means  of 
an  aqueduct  called  Jisr  d^Meisafi,  In  li/2  hr.  (from  Der^t)  "we  see 
(on  tbe  right)  the  round  ruin-heap  of  Oharz,  We  next  pass  (V2  hr.) 
Vmm  el-MeyddiUf  on  the  right,  at  the  junction  of  the  Wddi  «l- 
Butm  and  the  WUdi  ez-Zeidi.  The  Roman  road  (a  few  remains)  runs 
about  300  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  village.  Farther  on  are  the  lava 
ridge  of  Nukat  eUKhaiihy  with  traces  of  ruins ,  and  (^4  hi.)  the 
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pTosperoas  village  of  Et-  Tayyiheh  (on  the  right).  Here  we  once  more 
cross  the  Wldi  ez-Zeidt,  hy  means  of  an  ancient  bridge  with  two 
arches.  About  1  hr.  farther  on  we  see  the  village  of  Jtzeh^  on  both 
sides  of  the  valley  (about  650  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  road).  In  the  E. 
part  of  the  village  is  an  old  chnrch  (now  used  as  a  stable  by  the 
sheikh),  and  to  the  N.  is  an  ancient  (Christian)  tower,  near  a  mined 
monastery.  Bosrfi,  and  beyond  it  the  Tell  e^Sufeih,  near  Salkhad, 
become  visible.  Aftet  ca.  36  min.  we  observe  some  extensive  ruins 
on  the  left,  near  the  yalley  of  Khirbet  el^Harwcui,  '/4hr.  Ohasmy  with 
a  ruined  church,  beyond  which  we  pass  the  ruin  of  Bujm  el-Mi$rif 
'(perhaps  a  Roman  customs-station).  On  the  left  lies  El-Mu'arribehy 
with  a  tower  and  fragments  of  a  monastic- looking  edifice  to  the 
N.  Farther  distant,  to  the  N.,  lies  the  Christian  village  of  Kharaba. 
We  next  pass  (i*/4  hr.)  Hommds  on  the  right,  and  in  1^4  hr.  more 
reach  — 

Bonri,  also  called £MU/Sftdin ('Old Damascus'),  the  ancient  capital 
of  theHaurin.  It  is  a  poor-looking  village  with  about  lOOOinhab., 
including  a  garrison  of  over  100  men,  and  is  partly  enclosed  by 
fortified  walls. 

Owing  to  its  remarkably  commanding  situation  Bosrd  was  probably 
a  place  of  some  importance  at  an  early  period.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  1  Mace.  v.  26.  It  belonged  to  the  Ifabataean  kingdom,  which  was 
formed  into  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia  by  Cornelias  Palma  in  105 
(or  106)  B.C.  Bo8r&  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Legio  III.  Cyrenaica 
and  soon  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  governor.  From  the  capture  of 
the  town  dates  the  so-called  Bostrian  era,  which  began  on  March  22nd, 
106,  and  was  soon  adopted  throughout  the  province  of  Arabia  in  reckon- 
ing time.  Tngan  enlarged  and  embellished  the  town,  which  thereupon 
assumed  the  name  Ifopa  Trajana  Botira  on  coins  and  in  inscriptions. 
In  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  (222-285)  the  town  became  a  Roman 
colony;  and  under  Philippus  Arabs,  who  was  bom  here,  it  was  made  the 
metropolis.  When,  probably  under  Diocletian,  the  province  was  divided 
into  PalsBstina  Tertia  (the  S.  half,  with  Petra  for  its  capital)  and  Arabia 
(the  K.  halOi  Bostra  or  Bosr^  was  retained  as  the  capital  of  the  latter.  — 
Bofri  was  an  important  centre  of  the  caravan-traffic.  A  road  led  hence 
direct  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  another  to  the  Mediterranean  (p.  159).  It 
was  firequented  by  Arabian  merchants,  including  Mohammed's  uncle,  who 
was  accompanied  by  the  prophet  himself  (p.  Ixv).  At  Bofra  dwelt  the 
monk  Bahtra,  who  is  said  to  have  recognized  Mohammed  as  a  prophet. 
Bven  in  the  middle  ages  Bofrft  was  very  important  as  a  market  and  as  a 
fortress.  Baldwin  III.  va^ly  endeavoured  to  take  the  town.  The  town 
at  length  fell  into  decay,  partly  owing  to  earthquakes  (especially  one  in 
1151),  and  afterwards  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  Turkish 
government. 

The  towii  is  intersected  by  two  main  streets,  one  running  from 
B.  to  W.,  and  the  other  from  N.  to  S.  In  the  open  ground,  near 
the  N.W.  comer,  is  an  altar  with  an  inscription.  On  the  left,  out- 
side the  well-preserved  West  Oate,  is  a  small  guard-house.  A  little 
way  to  the  left,  inside  the  gate,  is  a  spring,  adjoining  which  is  a 
low-lying  meadow,  probably  once  a  naumachia  (comp.  p.  139).  In 
the  vicinity  are  the  small  mosque  of  El-Khidr  and  an  old  tomh. 
The  PHneipal  Street  of  Bofri,  running  fromE.  to  W.,  seems  ^ 
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have  teen  flanked  by  columns.  At  the  entrance  to  the  third  street 
diverging  to  the  right  (S.)  from  the  main  street  stands  a  Roman 
Triumphal  Areh.  The  central  arch  of  the  three  is  ahont  421/2  ft- 
high.  One  of  the  pilasters  hears  a  Latin  inscription.  A  little  farther 
to  the  E. ,  on  the  right,  are  the  remains  of  Baths,  We  now  come  to 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  main  streets.  We  see  on  onr 
left  four  large  columns,  which  cut  off  the  comer  of  the  street  in 
an  oblique  direction.  They  have  admirably  executed  Corinthian 
capitals.  —  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  are  remains  of  another 
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beautiful  Building  (PI.  1),  which  may  have  been  a  temple  or  a 
colonnade,  of  which  two  columns  with  bases  of  white  marble  are 
preserved ;  in  the  wall  are  three  rows  of  niches. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  cross-street  leading  to  the  N.  we  come 
to  a  series  of  open  vaults,  which  once  evidently  formed  the  Bazaar 
of  Bof r&.  On  the  left  is  the  so-called  House  of  the  Jew  (PI.  2),  who 
was  unjustly  deprived  of  his  original  dwelling,  which,  however,  was 
rebuilt  after  the  mosque  erected  on  the  spot  had  been  pulled  down 
by  order  of  the  righteous-minded  Khalif  'Omar.  Also  on  the  left 
we  next  see  a  deserted  MosquCf  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  Khalif  'Omar.  The  materials  are  ancient.  One  column  bears  the 
date  383  (of  the  Bostrian  era),  or  A.D.  489.  At  the  entrance  is  & 
kind  of  porch  with  columns,  then  a  quadrangle  having  a  double  open 
passage  on  two  sides.  The  arches  rest  on  antique  columns,  seventeen 
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of  YflAdh.  are  monoliths  of  wMte  marble,  wMle  the  others  are  of 
basalt.  A  handsome  frieze  runs  round  the  walls.  At  the  N.E. 
corner  of  the  mosque  stands  a  minaret,  with  a  handsome  stone  door, 
the  ascent  of  which  richly  rewards  the  visitor.  The  view  embraces 
the  Nu^a  (p.  152),  an  undulating  plain ,  clothed  with  vegetation 
in  spring;  to  the  E.  is  the  hill  of  Salkhadj  to  the  S.W.  rises  the 
Jebel  'Ajl{in;  and  towards  the  S.  extends  the  steppe  in  which, 
about  6  hrs.  off,  are  the  interesting  ruins  of  Umm  el-Jemil  (possibly 
Beth  Gamul,  Jeremiah  xlviii.  23).  —  On  the  side  of  the  street  op- 
posite the  mosque  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  bath. 

Proceeding  to  the  E.  from  the  intersection  of  the  main  streets, 
we  come  to  the  quarter  of  Modern  Bosba.  Farther  on  the  street  is 
spanned  by  a  Roman  arch,  to  the  right  (S.)  of  which  are  the  ruins 
of  a  large  house  with  many  fragments  of  sculptures  and  columns. 
The  street  which  diverges  here  to  the  left  leads  to  the  old  ^Church 
of  the  Monk  Bahtrd!  (PI.  4),  a  square  building  externally,  but  a 
rotunda  internally.  The  dome  has  fallen  in.  According  to  an  in- 
scription on  the  gateway,  the  church  was  built  in  407  of  the  Bostrian 
era  (i.e.  513).  A  building  a  little  to  the  N.  of  this  bears  a  beauti- 
ful Arabic  inscription.  Near  the  church  the  Monastery  of  Bdhtra 
(PI.  5)  is  also  pointed  out.  The  roof  has  fallen  in.  On  the  N.  side 
is  a  vaulted  niche,  with  a  Latin  inscription  adjacent.  Still  farther 
N.  the  Houit  (Ddr)  of  Bahtra  (PI.  6)  is  shown ;  over  the  door  is 
a  Greek  inscription.  —  Farther  to  the  N. ,  outside  the  town,  is  the 
mosque  of  El-Mebrak,  or  the  *place  of  kneeling',  where  the  camel 
of  'Othman,  which  carried  the  Kor&n,  or,  according  to  other  versions, 
the  she-camel  of  Mohammed,  is  said  to  have  knelt. 

Outside  the  wall,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  lies  a  large  Beser- 
volf ,  with  tolerably  preserved  substructions.  A  larger  reservoir  near 
the  S.E.  corner  of  the  town  is  in  still  better  preservation.  At  its 
N.  E.  angle  are  the  ruins  of  a  mosque. 

To  the  S.  of  the  town  rises  the  huge  Cattle^  which  was  erected 
by  the  Eyyubide  sultans  during  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century. 
A  bridge  of  six  arches  leads  to  a  series  of  subterranean  vaulted 
chambers,  where  visitors  should  beware  of  the  cistern-openings  in 
the  ground.  Beyond  these  we  reach  the  platform  inside  the  castle, 
-where  are  still  seen  the  six  tiers  of  seats  of  the  Roman  Theatre 
that  constituted  the  nucleus  of  the  building  (PI.  7).  The  stage  was 
bounded  by  a  wall  in  two  stories,  behind  each  of  whioh  ran  a 
passage.  The  theatre  was  about  79  yds.  in  diameter.  The  tiers 
of  seats  are  partly  concealed  by  the  later  buildings.  Between  the 
lower  double  stairs  are  doors  from  which  passages  descend  to  the 
'vomitoria*  (approaches  to  the  stage  and  the  auditorium).  Around 
the  highest  tier  of  seats  ran  a  colonnade,  a  few  columns  of  which 
are  still  preserved.  Descending  passages  also  ran  below  the  land- 
ings of  the  stairs,  —  The  S.  battlements  of  the  castle  command  a 
fine  view. 
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6.  From  Bosr^  to  Bamascufl. 

Distances :  to  S*-Stmeiddy  3>/4  hra.  \  M-Kanawdl,  2  hrs. ;  ShuKbOy  2*/4  hrs. ; 
Burdk,  9V«  hrs. ;  Danuucut,  6V«  ^ra* 

From  Board  a  Roman  road  leads  due  N.  to  Q/^  hi,")  Jemarrtn. 
To  tlie  N.  of  tMs  village  a  bridge  (near  'which  stands  a  watch-tower) 
crosses  the  Wddi  ed-Dahab  (p.  160).  The  road  next  reaches  (*/2  hr.J 
Deir  ez-Zuhdr,  probably  once  a  monastery.   'jEreh  is  1  hr.  distant. 

'iBreh  lies  on  an  eminence  between  two  water-courses.  The  ruins 
are  extensive,  but  insignificant.  The  place  derives  some  impor- 
tance from  being  the  residence  of  a  Druse  chieftain.  The  ^castle*, 
fitted  up  in  half-European  style,  was  erected  by  Uma^l  el-Atrash 
(d.  1869),  the  chief  sheikh  of  the  Druses  of  the  Hauran. 

Leaving  ''-^reh,  we  descend  the  hill  to  the  N.  and  cross  a  brook. 
In  1  hr.  we  reach  the  thinly  peopled  vaUey  of  Mujddilj  near  which, 
to  the  left,  lies  the  building  of  Deir  et-Treif.  We  (V2  Ixr.)  begin  to 
ascend.  Beyond  the  building  of  DevrSendn  (left)  we  reach  (10  min.) 
Et-Suweidd  (see  below). 

.  Fsou  BosbI  to  Es-Suwsid1  viX  Hebsan,  about  6  hrs.  We  ride  towards 
the  17.E.,  cross  the  WAdi  Abu  Bamdka^  and  in  s/4  hr.  reach  the  Wddi 
Rds  eUBedr.  We  then  pass  («/4  hr.)  o'hassdn  on  the  left,  Deir  et-fAhHtd  to 
the  right,  then  Huzhut^  and  (1  hr.)  the  Druse  viUage  of  Ml-^J/tneb.  To 
the  £.  0/  the  village,  near  a  Roman  road ,  are  the  arches  of  an  aqueduct 
which  Trajan  caused  to  be  conducted  hither  from  El'Kanaw&t.  In  »/4  hr. 
we  reach  $ebrin,  a  Druse  village  commanding  a  fine  View.  To  the  S.  of 
the  village  are  the  fine  ruins  of  a  castle,  adjoined  by  those  of  a  church. 
According  to  a  Greek  inscription,  the  building  was  erected  in  1%  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  so  that  it  was  originally  a  pagan  structure.  In  the  middle 
of  the  village  are  the  remains  of  another  smaJl  church. 

A  pleasant  route  leads  in  40  min.  from  j^ebran  to  El-Kckfr^  where  there 
is  a  handsome  me^&feh.  The  houses,  and  even  the  narrow  lanes  with 
pavements  on  each  side,  are  admirably  preserved.  On  the  W.  side  of  the 
little  town  is  a  handsome  gate.  Proceeding  to  the  N.  of  El-Kafr,  we  soon 
reach  (10  min.)  the  copious  'Ain  Mitsd  or  WellofMoies^  which  waters  the 
village  of  Sahwet  el-Khidr^  situated  3>/4  hrs.  to  the  S.B.  From  the  well 
we  may  ascend  in  1  hr.  to  the  top  of  the  ^uleib  (5635  ft.),  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  Haur&n.  The  cone  of  this  mountain  contains 
a  wide  cleft,  to  which  we  ride  across  a  plain  covered  with  volcanic  sub- 
stances and  thus  reach  the  extinct  crater,  forming  an  extensive  wooded 
basin.  The  actual  summit  can  be  reached  on  foot  only  and  with  some 
climbing.  A  little  below  it  are  several  caverns,  probably  used  for  collecting 
rain-water.  On  the  small  height  to  the  left  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  — 
From  the  base  of  the  Kuleib  to  Es-Sutoeidd  is  a  ride  of  ea.  2  hrs.  The  Be- 
duins  CAJeildt)  who  are  in  possession  of  this  district,  as  well  as  their 
dogs,  sometimes  molest  travellers. 

£8-8aw6id&  (Turkish  telegraph),  the  residence  of  the  K&im- 
ma|:dm  of  the  Jehel  ed-DHlz  (Druse  Mountains,  p.  166)  and  of  the 
military  commandant  of  the  Hauran  (gamson),i8  probably  the  ancient 
Maximianopolia.  Nerva  constructed  a  nymphnum  and  an  aquednot 
here.  —  Starting  from  the  Medlfeh,  we  first  come  to  a  small  Temple. 
A  street  leads  hence  to  a  Gate  resembling  a  triumphal  aroh.  Farther 
down,  near  the  centre  of  the  little  town,  lie  the  ruins  of  a  large 
Basilica  of  the  4th  or  5th  century.  We  next  come  to  a  Mosque^  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  an  older  public  building.  Near  it  is  the  8o»ealled 
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Mehkemeh,  or  Court  House,  with  a  Greek  inscription.  Ascending  the 
hill,  we  reach  a  large  reservoir.  Beyond  the  N.  valley,  on  the  road 
to  £1-Kanaw(lt,  we  cioss  a  Roman  bridge  and  reach  an  interesting 
tomh,  which  rises  on  a  basement  with  rnde  Doric  half-columns  and 
bears  an  inscription  (perhaps  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D). 

El-Kanawit  is  reached  from  Es-Suweid^  by  the  direct  road  which 
leads  to  the  N.N.W.  in  1721^'*  ^  slight  digression  (1/9 hr.)  enables 
us  to  visit  *AtU^  a  Druse  village  which  contains  a  small  and  elegantly- 
built  temple,  now  occupied  as  a  Druse  dwelling,  and  dating,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription,  from  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Plus  (A.D.  151).  Passing  an  old  church  with  a  tower,  we  come  to 
another  temple,  called  El^Kaar,  to  the  N.  of  the  village. 

£l-f  anaw&t,  perhaps  the  Biblical  Kenath  (Numb,  xxxii.  42), 
and  more  certainly  the  Kanatha  of  classical  vniters,  was,  as  is 
indicated  by  inscriptions,  a  flourishing  town  at  an  earlier  date  than 


Pliny  and  Ptolemy  both  include  it  in  the  Decapolis ,  and 
Eusebius  includes  it  in  the  province  of  Arabia,  Bishops  of  Kanatha 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  several  councils.  Coins  of  the 
town  have  been  found  vrith  a  veiled  head  of  Isis  on  the  reverse. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  outside  the  town-wall  and  to  the 
left  of  the  road  to  the  Es-SuweidH ,  stand  the  ruins  of  a  small 
peripteral  Temple,  This  riseb  on  a  terrace,  10  ft.  in  height,  and, 
according  to  the  inscription,  was  dedicated  to  Helios. 

Turning  hence  to  the  E.  into  the  valley,  we  reach  the  lanes  of 
the  LowBB  Town  of  El-KanawU.  It  lies  on  the* left  bank  of  the  brook, 
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wUch  i7as  formerly  crossed  1>y  several  bridges.  The  streets  are  still 
well  paved  at  places  and  most  of  the  houses  are  in  good  preservation, 
—  On  the  right  slope  of  the  valley  is  a  handsome  Theatre ,  vnih 
nine  tiers  of  seats.  It  is  almost  entirely  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  is 
ca.  21  yds.  in  diameter.  —  Farther  up  are  the  ruins  of  a  small 
Temple  J  perhaps  a  Nymphaeum^  situated  over  a  spring.  Steps  hewn 
in  the  rock  lead  hence  to  a  massive  Tower,  which  was  perhaps 
connected  with  the  military  defences  of  the  defile  below.  The  sub- 
structions are  older  than  the  Roman  period.  A  little  to  the  £.  of 
this  building  rises  a  large  round  tower  (perhaps  sepulchral),  27  ft. 
in  diameter. 

The  Upper  Town,  on  the  left  bank,  contains  the  principal  part  of 
the  ruins  of  El-Kanawat,  presenting  an  extensive  scene  of  desolation, 
Near  the  remains  of  a  mill  the  town  is  entered  by  a  beautifully 
preserved  ancient  aqueduct,  adjoining  which  are  fragments  of  huge 
walls,  probably  ante-Roman.  The  principal  building,  known  as  the 
Serdij  is  an  aggregate  of  several  structures.  On  the  W.  side  there 
is  first  a  smaller  building,  which  consists  of  two  independent  edifices 
crossing  each  other ;  the  older  had  an  apse  with  three  arches  towards 
the  S.  Another  building  with  an  apse  towards  the  £.  was  then 
erected  across  this  older  portion ;  and  to  this  belongs  the  large  W. 
facade  with  its  three  vine- wreathed  portals.  To  the  E.  of  this  building 
is  a  long  edifice  which  also  has  a  fine  colonnade  on  the  N.  side. 
Three  gates  led  into  the  vestibule ,  borne  by  18  columns,  of  the 
Church.  On  each  side  of  this  hall  is  a  small  gallery,  covered  with 
three  arches  above.  A  beautiful  and  most  elaborately  executed 
central  portal,  with  a  cross,  leads  into  the  church,  which  is  81  ft, 
in  length.  On  the  S.  side  is  a  large  apse  14Y2  ft*  in  depth.  < —  To 
the  W.  of  this  point  stands  a  Temple ,  a  *prostylo8*,  with  a  portico 
of  four  huge  columns  about  32  ft.  high.  Near  this  temple  lie  frag- 
ments of  numerous  roughly  executed  statues ,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  Hippodrome  here.  Beyond  the  well-preserved  S.  wall  of 
the  town,  which  is  furnished  with  towers  of  defence,  we  soon  reach 
several  Sepulchral  Towers  concealed  among  oaks.  We  then  re-enter 
the  town  by  a  gate  on  the  S.W.  side.  On  the  left  side  of  the  broad 
paved  street  is  the  ruin  of  a  handsome  house,  once  adorned  with  a 
colonnade,  and  on  the  right  are  the  remains  of  a  large  church  of  a 
late  period. 

At/Sef,  «/4  hr.  to  the  S.8.E.  of  El-Kanawftt,  stands  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting temples  in  the  Haurftn,  resembling  in  style  the  Herodian  Templ« 
at  Jerusalem,  and  indeed  recording  in  its  inscriptions  the  names  of  Herod 
and  Herod  Agrippa.  The  gazelles,  lion''s  head,  saddled  horse,  and  other 
architectural  enrichments,  and  the  rather  stiff  capitals,  are  well  worthy 
of  inspection.  The  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  stair  is  still  in  its  original 
position.    The  temple  was  dedicated  to  Befal  Bamin  (god  of  heaven). 

From  BI-KanawHt  to  Etrtf^  see  p.  152. 

Our  route  now  leads  across  a  little-cultivated  plain  to  the  (2  hrs.) 
village  of 'Atn  Murdvk,  whence  it  ascends  to  the  N.E.  in  the  direction 
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of  the  two  curious  old  craters  of  the  Ohardraa.  This  name,  signifying 
a  heap  of  grain,  is  derived  from  a  Muslim  legend,  according  to  which 
the  grain  which  Pharaoh  had  forcibly  taken  away  from  the  peasants 
and  heaped  up  heye  was  miraculously  turned  into  stone.  Our  route 
passes  the  S.  crater  and  brings  us  to  Shuhba,  ^/^  hr.  after  leaving 
'Ain  Murduk. 

Shahba,  the  ancient  PhUippopoliSj  is  still  in  part  surrounded  by 
walls  and  also  contains  a  few  Roman  antiquities.  The  streets,  some 
of  which  are  25  ft.  wide,  are  paved  with  long  slabs,  and  were 
probably  once  flanked  by  colonnades.  At  the  intersection  of  the 
two  main  streets  are  the  remains  of  a  Tetrapyton  (p.  xcv),  and  about 
120  paces  to  the  S.  of  this  are  the  ruins  of  large  Baths,  containing 
lofty  chambers  adorned  with  sculptures.  Gutters  for  the  water,  and 
five  arches  of  the  viaduct  which  brought  It  to  the  bath  are  still 
preserved.  The  hooks  or  cramps  on  the  walls  were  used  to  secure  the 
marble  incrustation.  About  230  paces  to  the  E.  of  the  intersection 
of  the  streets  stand  five  columns,  being  remains  of  the  colonnade  of 
a  Temple^  of  which  a  few  fragments  of  walls  are  the  only  other  trace. 
Near  these  are  the  outer  walls  of  an  Amphitheatre,  which  was  built 
against  the  slope.  Between  the  theatre  and  the  principal  street 
stands  a  small  Temple  with  a  kind  of  crypt,  now  filled  with  rubbish. 
^ —  Proceeding  towards  the  sheikh's  dwelling,  we  now  come  to  a 
curious  building,  buried  14  ft.  deep  in  the  ground.  In  the  centre 
of  the  building  is  a  round  apse  about  13  ft.  wide,  with  niches  on 
each  side  for  statues.  In  front  of  the  building  is  a  large  open  space. 
The  purpose  of  the  building  is  unknown. 

Fbom  Shuhba  to  BubI^  viI  ShakkI  (ca.  11  hrs.).  The  route  first  crosses 
ibe  Wddi  Nimra  (see  below)  and  then  mns  towards  the  N.E.  On  the 
left,  after  40  ndn.,  is  seen  El-'Asaliyth.  On  the  hill  to  the  right  (S.)  lies 
Tcfyd.  In  40  min.  more  we  reach  the  large  village  of  ShaU:4,  the  an- 
cient Sakkaia  (Ptolemy).  Among  the  ruins  are  several  towers  of  different 
periods,  but  few  buildings  are  preserved.  Towards  the  17.E.  are  the  ruins 
of  a  basilica  of  the  2nd  or  8rd  cent.,  with  a  nave  and  aisles.  On  the  £. 
side  of  the  inhabited  quarter  of  the  town  are  remains  of  a  monastery  of 
the  5th  century  (Arab.  DHr  esh-Sharktyeh)^  traces  of  the  semicircular  apse 
of  the  church  of  which  may  be  distinguished.  To  the  N.  of  Shakk;S,  rises 
a  square  tower  called  ElrBurJ,  in  three  stories.  The  upper  parts'  of  the 
building  are  more  modern  than  the  lower.  A  number  of  mummies  and 
skulls  have  been  found  here.  According  to  the  inscription,  the  tower  was 
erected  by  a  certain  Bassos,  in  the  year  70  of  the  Bostrian  era  (A.D.  176).  — 
From  8hakk&  we  ride  to  the  17.W.,  past  Tell  'Jzrdn,  to  (•/«  hr.)  El-BU,  situated 
in  the  Ar^  el-Betenipeh.  The  village  contains  several  towers  and  a  reser- 
voir, and  i't  is  also  passed  by  a  large  subterranean  conduit  from  the  Wadi 
el-Luw&  (see  l>elow),  running  from  8.  to  N.  —  To  the  N.W.  of  El-Hit  we 
next  reach  (i/f  hr.)  the  village  of  Et-HdyAt,  occupied  by  Roman  Catholics, 
before  entering  which  we  observe  to  the  E.  of  the  road  a  large  building 
with  stone  doors  and  a  terrace  affording  a  fine  view.  In  2  hrs.  more  from 
this  point  we  reach  LdMteh  (p.  168). 

The  direct  route  from  Shuhba  to  Damascus  at  first  follows  the 
great  Wddi  Nimra,  called  Wddi  el-Luwd  in  its  lower  part,  which 
separates  this  district  from  the  Lejdh  (p.  161).  The  Ohardrat  esh- 
Shemdltyeh  (*the  northern')  rises  to  the  left,  and  after  crossing  th© 
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v&Uey  we  pass,  likewise  on  our  left,  the  Tolcanio  Tell  8hthdn 
(3740  ft.).  The  W.  side  of  the  crater  of  this  hill  is  broken  away, 
80  that  it  somewhat  resembles  an  easy  chair  without  arms.  From 
its  extensiye  crater  and  j&om  the  Ohardrat  el^KibliyA  vast  laY4- 
streams  once  poured  over  the  Lejlih.  In  50  min.  we  reach  the  Tillage 
of  Umm  ez-ZeiidLn,  with  the  unimportant  ruins  of  a  small  temple. 

The  route  skirting  the  Lej&h  is  exposed  to  danger  from  the  Be- 
duins.  Little  water  is  to  be  found,  and  the  heat  is  often  oppress* 
ive.  A  few  fields  and  many  traces  of  former  cultiyation  are  passed. 
The  villages  on  each  side  of  the  route  present  few  attractions.  On 
the  right  are  'Amrd  and  El-HU  (p.  167),  on  the  left  (25  min.)  £»* 
Suwe^mira  and  (20 min.)  El-Murasrcu.  We  next  pass  (20  min.)  Vmm 
el-Hdretein  and  Sumeidy  farther  to  the  W.,  (1/4  hr.J  El-ImtHneh^ 
(25  inin.)  Rijm  eWIs,  (10  min.)  El-^uscifeh ,  (25  min.)  Ldhiteh^ 
(25  min.)  Hadar,  (20  min.)  Er -  Rud^imeh ,  (25  min.)  Suwdrai 
e8-8aghtfeh,\y2'^^')  I>dctrj  (V2  hr.)  *Deir  Ntleh,  and  (40  min.) 
Khdlkhaleh.  In  2  hrs.  more  we  reach  Suwdrat  el-Kebtreh.  To  the 
N.E.  lies  the  extensive  tract  of  Ard  el-Fedaycin,  After  ^o  hr.  we 
cross  the  Wddi  el-Luwd  (p.  167),  and  in  50  min.  more  (9^/2  hrs. 
from  Shuhba)  we  reach  — 

Bnr&k,  formerly  a  thriving  place,  but  now  very  thinly  peopled. 
Many  old  houses  in  the  style  peculiar  to  the  Haur&n  are  still  well 
preserved,  and  there  is  a  fine  reservoir. 

Beyond  BurS.^  we  at  first  traverse  a  poorly  cultivated  plain,  and 
then  gradually  ascend  a  dreary  range  of  hills.  These  hills  belong  to 
the  Jehel  el-Mdni^  (p.  151).  After  21/4  hrs.  we  pass,  to  the  left,  the 
Tell  Ahu  Shajara,  or  'hill  of  the  tree*,  a  name  derived  from  the 
solitary  terebinth  which  grows  here  out  of  the  stony  soil.  Beyond  the 
pass  a  beautiful  view  is  revealed  of  the  dark-blue  plain  of  Damascus. 
Descending  hence,  we  reach  (l^^hr.)  the  valley  of  the  Ndhr  el-A'vDai 
(p.  151),  and  near  it  the  Muslim  village  of  Nejhd,  which,  situated 
in  the  so-called  Wddi  eWAjam  (belonging  to  Damascus) ,  presents 
fewer  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Haur&n.  We  now  enter  the  plain 
of  El-Merj,  To  the  right  (E.)  we  see  the  hills  of  the  §afa  (p,  317). 
Jebel  el-Aswad  (p.  262)  rises  on  the  left.  After  spending  two  days 
among  these  inhospitable  deserts  the  traveller  will  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  eager  delight  with  which  Orientals  welcome  the  view 
of  the  fruitful  and  well-watered  plain  of  Damascus.  After  II/3  hr. 
we  reach  the  village  of  Kdbr  es^Sittf  or  'tomb  of  the  lady*,  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  Zeinab ,  a  granddaughter  of  Mohammed,  is  buried 
here.  After  35  min.  we  pass  the  village  of  Babbtla  tnd  in  ^/^  hr. 
more  re(^ch  JPamoscw  (B^b  esh-Sher)^i,  p.  311). 
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20.  The  Desert  of  Judah  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Extreme  caution  is  advisable  in  selecting  a  Dbagohan.  Tents  are 
indispensable.  The  necessary  escort  of  soldiers  is  obtained  tbrongh  the 
dragoman,  who  is  responsible  for  their  keep  and  nay. 

The  Desert  of  Judah  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  either  under 
that  name  (Ps.  Iziii.  1),  or  under  the  names  of  its  parts  (1  Sam.  xxiy.  2 
and  other  places).  It  consists  of  an  arid  plateau  about  12-20  M.  broad  and 
60-70  H.  long,  with  small  conical  hills  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  — 
The  country  to  the  8.  of  Hebron,  (Heb.  tiegeb),  contains  many  ruins,  and 
there  are  many  caverns  in  its  hills.  The  ground  is  soft  white  limestone, 
through  which  the  water  penetrates  and ,  where  it  is  not  collected  in 
cisterns ,  runs  away  below  the  surfacie  of  the  beds  of  the  valleys.  Near 
YaU&,  Ddra,  and  Tekin  the  groumd  falls  some  490  ft.,  -forming  a  plateau 
about  2620  n.  above  the  sea-level.  This  plateau  is  crossed  by  the  great 
valley  extending  from  Hebron  to  Beersheba  and  then  to  the  W.  to  Oerar. 

1.  Beeraheba. 

Fbom  GtAZA  TO  BsEBSHEBA,  9  hrs.  (carriage-road  In  summer).  To  the 
(V4  hr.)  Jebel  •(•JftinMr,  see  p.  121.  Leaving  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
to  our  right,  we  ri^e  in  a  continuous  S.E.  direction  across  the  extensive 
and  tolerably  level  plateau,  from  which  only  a  few  hills  rise  here  and 
there.  In  about  3  hrs.  we  reach  the  Tell  Abu  Hareinh^  near  which  is 
the  Wdi  of  that  saint.  The  district  is  cultivated  by  the  Beduins.  Grossing 
the  W6di  eshrShtrfa  almost  immediately,  we  enter  a  more  monotonous  and 
barren  region.  After  about  8Vs  brs.  we  arrive  at  the  springs  (brackish) 
and  ruins  of  Ehirbet  Ahu  JtuUiifik,    About  2  hrs.  more  bring  us  to  — 

Khirbet  Bir  ea-S^ba',  the  ancient  Betir$hi3ba^  the  wells  of  which  play 
a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  (G«n.  xxi.  28-82).  Beer- 
sheba was  the  southernmost  town  belonging  to  the  Israelites,  whence  arose 
the  proverbial  phraae  *from  Dan  to  Beersheba^  (Jud.  xx.  1,  etc.).  In  the  days 
of  Eusebius  it  was  a  considerable  market-village  with  aBoman  earrison; 
and  bishops  of  Beersheba  are  occasionally  mentioned.  By  the  14th  cent., 
however,  the  town  was  deserted.  Extensive  ruined  remains  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  F.  side  of  the  Wddi  et-SeW^  the  lower  part  of  which  is  named 
WAdi  a-QhoMtth^  the  upper  part  WQdi  el-Khaltl.  The  seven  old  wells,  of 
which  six  still  supply  good  water,  lie  on  the  K.  side  of  the  valley,  where 
it  forms  a  curve.  They  are  all  6V2-12  ft.  in  diameter  and  ca.  45  ft.  deep. 
The  town  now  contains  ca.  800-1000  inhab.,  a  Serli  (Mudir),  a  mosque,  a 
post-ofHee,  and  a  khan.  It  lies  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  the  old  town  whence 
building-materials  have  been  taken  for  its  construction.  The  ten  or  twelve 
shops  here  supply  the  simple  requirements  of  the  neighbouring  Beduins, 
who  visit  the  place  in  consideritble  numbers. 

Fkom  Bsbbshbba  to  Hbbbon,  81/4  hrs.  The  road  ascends  the  Wddi  el- 
KhaUl.  with  Bir  es-Sakdii  and  Btr  el-Mokenneh  to  the  right,  leaving  Bir 
LOfyeh  to  the  left.  Beyond  the  (8  hrs.)  poor  village  of  TdUreh  we  re-enter 
the  mountainous  region.  In  ls/4  hr.  more  we  reach  Ed-Ddhairty^i  which  is 
I>erhaps  the  KirjathrBepher  or  Dilbir  of  Judges  i.  11  et  seq.  Thence  we  may 
ride  to  Hebron  direet  in  8Va  brs.,  or  in  4Vs  hrs.  with  a  detour  to  the  E. 
vi&  Yuttd^  the  JuUdh  of  Josh.  xv.  65  and  perhaps  also  the  'city  of  Judoh^ 
of  Luke  i.  89. 

8.  Engedi. 
Fbom  Bbtbishkh  to  Enosoi.  9  hrs.  (comp.  Xap  at  p.  92).  A  guide 
from  the  Ta'dmirek  Beduins  or  tne  Beni  Jfcfim  is  necessary  and  may  be 
found  either  in  Bethlehem  or  Jerusalem.  —  To  the  Fraink  Mowkdn^  see 
pp.  Ill,  110.  Leaving  this  on  our  left,  we  descend  the  Wddi  s<l-Dlya%  which 
luther  on  takes  the  name  of  WdOi  Khattittim^  to  the  GA'br-)  Wddi  a- 
Matndeh^  which  opens  on  the  right.  We  now  ascend  the  ridge  towards 
tlie  SE.  for  1/4  br.  and  then  ride  across  the  high  plateau  of  Ken&ik^  Bikeir. 
At  (1  hr.)  its  other  end  we  pass  two  isolated  bUls,  and  after  crossing  sev- 
eral valleys  we  eater  ClVi^'O  t^«  Wddi  Hafdfd,    Descending  this  w&di, 
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we  pass  in  25  min.  the  cisterns  of  B(r  Bukeirtyeh  and  Bir  Haidsd;  after 
l>/4  hr.  the  road  leaves  the  valley  and  passes  over  the  hill  of 'jZds  en-If%h 
weita  into  the  (1  hr.)  Wddi  esh-Shal^.  Hence  we  continue  to  the  S.8.B. 
over  the  hilly  plateau,  and  in  l^/ihr.  reach  the  culminating  point  of  the 
Pats  of  Engedi  (656  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  1945  ft.  above  the  Dead  Sea; 
magnificent  view).  The  descent  (S/4  hr.)  on  the  other  side  to  Engedi  is 
very  toilsome. 

Fbom  Hbbbon  to  Enokdi,  7-8  hrs.,  a  fatiguing  route.  The  road  ascends 
the  Jebel  Jdbar  (fine  restrospect  from  the  top)  and  in  about  I'/shr.  reaches 
Tell  Zif  iZiph,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  24),  on  the  left;  after  40  min.,  cisterns  \  1  hr., 
Wddi  Khabra  (little  water),  which  we  follow  (2  hrs.).  Then  we  ascend  in 
about  li/s  br.  to  the  top  of  the  Pass  of  Bngsdi  (see  above). 

Engedi,  situated  680  ft.  below  the  Mediterranean  and  607  ft.  above  the 
Dead  Sea,  is  now  called  *Ain  Jidt^  both  names  signifying  ^goat^s  spring*. 
The  precipitous  difi's  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on  the  omer,  the  warmth 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  strange-looking  vegetation  combine  to  produce 
an  almost  magical  effect,  especially  by  moonlight.  To  the  wilderness  of 
Engedi  David  once  retired,  and  it  was  in  a  cave  here  that  he  spared  the 
life  of  the  sleeping  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  et  seq.).  The  *camphire  of  En- 
gedi' (henna,  see  p.  127)  is  mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  C^.  14). 
According  to  Josephus  there  were  once  beautiful  palm-groves  here,  and 
in  the  time  of  Eusebius  Engedi  was  still  a  place  of  importance.  The 
water  of  the  spring  is  warm  (80*  Fahr.),  sweetish,  and  impregnated  with 
lime,  and  contains  a  number  of  small  black  snails.  The  natives  assert 
that  the  water  comes  under  the  mountain  from  Se'fr  (?)  near  Hebron. 
The  $eyAl  (Acacia  seyal)^  from  which  gum-arabic  is  obtained,  occurs  here 
as  well  as  on  Mt.  Sinai;  likewise  the  sidr  (p.  128),  and  the  *cthr  (Calatrofis 
procera),  which  is  found  also  in  the  Ohdr,  opposite  Jericho,  but  nowhere 
else  except  in  Kubia,  S.  Arabia,  and  other  sub-tropical  regions.  This 
tree  bears  the  genuine  apple  of  Sodom,  a  yellow,  apple-like  fruit,  described 
by  Josephus;  on  being  squeezed  it  bursts,  and  only  fibres  and  bits  of  the 
thin  rind  remain  in  the  hand.  Among  the  smaller  plants  the  nightshade 
(Bolanum  melongena)  is  very  common.  —  By  the  spring,  and  ,to  tiie  E.  of 
it,  are  a  few  remains  of  old  buildings.  The  ancient  Engedi  probably  lav 
below  the  spring.  The  gradual  slope  towards  the  Dead  Sea  was  converted 
into  terraced  gardens. 

8.  Hasada. 
From  Enoedi  to  Vasada.  41/3  hrs.  (water  should  be  taken).  —  We 
descend  from  the  spring  towaras  the  S.  and  cross  the  (^/shr.)  Wddi  el-*Ar9Ueh 
at  the  ruins  of  Katr  el-'Arei^eht  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill  are  vestiges  of 
ancient  vineyards.*  Masada  comes  in  sight  to  the  S.  We  next  reaeh 
(20  min.)  a  sulphur-laden  spring,  and  40  min.  later  we  cross  a  line  of  hills 
which  stretch  to  the  sea-,  beyond  these  to  the  left  lies  the  Birket  O-KhtMl 
CPool  of  Abraham'),  so  called  after  a  Muslim  legend,  where  salt  is  obtained 
jt>y  evaporation  from  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  1/4  hr.  more  we  cross 
the  WMi  d-Khabra.  In  the  valley  and  in  the  littoral  plain  ii  found  tlie 
so-called  Rose  of  Jericho  (Anattatica  Hieroofmntica),  but  the  plant  is  neither 
a  rose,  nor  does  it  now  grow  near  Jericho.  It  is  a  low  annual  herb  of 
the  cruciferous  order,  soft  and  herbaceous  at  first,  but  whose  branches 
become  woody  with  age.  It  owes  its  name  anastatiea  (the  arising)  to  a 
peculiarity  of  its  woody  branches,  springing  from  the  crown  of  the  root, 
which  are  curved  inwards  when  dry,  but  spread  out  horizontally  when 
the  plant  is  moistened.  This  phenomenon  has  given  rise  to  a  superstitions 
belief  in  the  virtues  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  accordingly  gathered  in  great 
quantities  and  sent  to  Jerusalem,  where  it  is  sold  to  pilgrims.  Another 
similar  plant  to  be  found  here  Is  the  Asteriscui  aquaUeuti  which  was 
perhaps  considered  in  earlier  times  to  be  the  Rose  of  Jericho.  Wild  barley 
and  a  few  saline  plants  are  also  found  here.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
Salsola  kali^  Arabic  hubeibeh^  a  plant  with  a  flat,  glossy,  reddish  stalk, 
and  small  ^lass-like  leaves,  which  the  Arabs  bum  ia  order. to  obtain 
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alkali  (al-kaU).  The  fauna  of  the  region  includes  the  mountain-goat  of 
Sinai,  and  also  the  cony  (Hyrax  Syriamts,  Arab.  »abr)^  a  very  carious 
little  animal  of  the  cloven-footed  family,  with  a  brown  coat.  The  flesh 
of  the  latter  is  much  esteemed,  but  it  was  forbidden  to  the  Israelites 
(Levit.  xi.  5),  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  hyrax  does  not  chew  the 
cud.    See  also  Psalms  oiv.  18;  Prov.  xxx.  26. 

After  */a  hr.  we  reach  the  WAdi  Mahras,  with  seylU-trees  (p.  170)5  then 
(20  min.)  the  Wddi  Kheuheibehf  0/4  hr.) 'the  Wddi  ea-Sa/dsiff  and  (25  min.) 
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the  Wddi  Sepdl.  In  10  min.  we  reach  the  opposite  height,  and  proceed 
direct  to  the  hill  of  Hasada.  On  the  way  we  cross  several  deep  erevices 
in  the  clayey  soil,  and  in  40  min.  reach  the  foot  of  the  mountain  at  the 
N.E.  angle  of  the  Roman  enclosing  wall,  which  runs  entirely  round  the 
crown  of  the  hill.  Following  the  wall  to  the  8.,  we  come  in  20  min.  to 
the  Roman  fortifications  in  the  Wddi  e$-8ehheh  (or  Wddi  ^Hafdf\  at  the 
8.  foot  of  the  hill.  The  ascent  to  the  top  may  be  made  in  about  1  hr» 
by  a  very  difficult  footpath. 

Bakd£Kbb*8  Palestine  and  Syria.   4th  Edit.  11 
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The  hill  of  Masada  (t'.c.  a  mountain-stronghold^  1703ft  above  the 
Dead  Sea)^  now  called  JEs-Sebbeh,  is  stated  by  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  vii.  8,  8) 
to  have  been  fortified  by  Jonathan  the  Maccabsean.  It  was  re-fortified  by 
Herod  the  Great,  who  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  plateau  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  with  a  wall  constructed  of  white  stone,  seven  stadia  in  circumference, 
12  ells  high,  and  8  ells  thick,  and  furnished  with  37  towers  each  50.  ells 
high.  He  also  built  a  strong  and  sumptuous  palace  on  the  W.  slope, 
with  four  corner-towers,  each  60  ells  high.  Access  to  the  fortress  was 
very  difficult,  the  only  ascent  being  by  an  artificial  stair  called  Hhe 
serpent*  on  the  W.  side.  The  enclosed  space,  the  soil  of  which  was 
very  rich,  was  used  by  the  king  for  cultivation.  After  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Jews  still  offered  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans 
en  this  spot.  The  latter  under  Flavins  Silva  then  built  out  from  the 
irock  to  the  W.  of  the  castle  an  embankment  200  ells  in  height,  on  which 
they  brought  their  besieging  engines  close  to  the  wall.  The  defenders 
thereupon  erected  within  the  outer  wall  a  second  one  of  wood  and  earth, 
and  when  this  was  destroyed  by  fire,  they  slew  themselves  with  their 
wives  and  children,  rather  than  surrender. 

As  we  ascend  the  hill,  we  notice  several  remains  of  the  Roman  siege- 
wall.  In  ^Jihr.  we  reach  the  ruins  of  Roman  towers,  and  in  V*  li'«  more 
cross  a  slope  of  loose  stones  which  formed  part  of  the  Roman  embankment. 
Through  a  well-preserved  medieeval  gateway,  consisting  of  a  pointed  arch 
with  inscriptions  and  the  marks  of  Beduin  tribes,  we  enter  unon  the 
spacious  plateau  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  This  plateau  is  oOO  yds. 
long  and  200-250  yds.  wide,  and  is  surrounded  on  almost  every  side 
by  perpendicular  rocks.  Around  the  brink  of  the  precipice  runs  the 
enclosing  wall,  which  is  still  preserved  at  places.  The  other  remains 
are  not  extensive.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  hill  stands  a  square  tower;  and 
38  ft.  higher,  but  still  19  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  plateau,  rises  a  round 
tower.  From  the  N.  wall  branch  off"  a  great  many  side-walls ,  which 
were  perhaps  built  during  the  last  siege  of  the  place.  To  the  W.  and 
8.  are  large  cisterns.  In  the  centre  of  the  plateau  are  the  remains  of  a 
building,  perhaps  a  Byzantine  chapel.  To  the  S.  of  the  chapel  is  a  tomb- 
cavern  with  an  inscription.  To  judge  from  the  remains,  it  would  seem  that 
Hasada  was  still  inhabited  after  the  catastrophe  mentioned  above.  The 
archway  on  the  W.  side  looks  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  Crusaders^  period. 
The  ruins  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  this  arch,  however,  seem  to  belong  to  the 
palace  of  Herod,  while  those  on  the  S.  side  of  the  plateau  are  now  a 
shapeless  mass.  —  The  View  of  the  wild  and  desolate  mountainous  region 
round  the  town  is  very  imposing.  Not  a  trace  of  a  human  habitation  is 
to  be  seen.  The  colouring  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  mountains,  except 
when  the  midday  heat  envelops  everything  in  a  white  haze,  is  singularly 
vivid ,  and  we  obtain  almost  a  bird*s-eye  view  of  the  S.  end  of  the  sea. 
Exactly  opposite  to  us  lies  the  pointed  promontory  of  El-LisUn  (p.  13S) ; 
to  the  S.  the  eye  ranges  as  far  as  the  Jebel  Usdum,  and  opposite  rise 
Kerak  and  all  the  mountains  of  Hoab.  Immediately  below  the  fortress  to 
the  S.E.,  as  well  as  on  a  low  chain  of  hills  to  the  W.,  the  camps  of  the 
Roman  besiegers  are  still  distinctly  traceable;  that  on  the  W.  was  Silva^ 

4.  Jebel  Usdum  and  £l-Eerak. 
From  Masada  to  Jebel  Usdum,  about  6  hrs.  From  the  fortifications 
in  the  Wddi  es-Sebbeh  (p.  171)  the  route  leads  to  the  S.  along  the  upper 
edge  of  the  littoral  plain  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  intersected  in  all 
directions  by  clefts  and  ravines.  After  about  V2  hr.  the  large  WdcU  el-Hetfdf 
opens  to  the  right,  leading  us  in  35  min.  to  the  sea.  Thetice  we  turn  8. 
again  to  (50  min.)  the  Wddi  Rabadd-Jdmas,  with  tamarisk-thickets.  After 
Vs  hr.  we  reach  the  Wddi  el-Kedr.  The  coast-road  is  now  quitted.  After 
crossing  a  hill,  our  route  lies  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain  to  the 
(50  min.)  Wddi  BathrHra ;  hence  we  reach  in  20  min.  the  Wddi  Mvbagkgkai^ 
with  the  ruined  medieeval  fort  of  the  same  name,  where  good  water  and 
a  convenient  camping-place  are  found.  There  are  two  reservoirs  here, 
which  were  once  fed  by  a  conduit  from  the  mountains.  —  Following  the 
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shore  we  come  in  IV4  hr.  to  the  Wddi  ez-Zuioeira,  throngh  which  runs  the 
road  from  Hebron.  The  littoral  plain  gradually  broadens.  —  The  road  to 
the  WdcU  Nvkhbdr  (see  below)  runs  in  a  straight  line  to  the  S.  through  the 
Wddi  d-Mvhawodt ;  ihe  liT.  summit  of  the  Jehd  Uidvm  is  reached  to  the 
8.W.  in  20  minutes.  The  route  along  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain  has  become 
impracticable  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  level  of  the -waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  pillar  of  salt  which  passed  for  that  into  which  Lot's  wife  was 
changed  (see  below)  has  fallen  into  the  water.  Nevertheless,  it  is  perhaps 
worth  while  to  ride  for  a  short  distance  along  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain, 
as  far  as  a  little  cavern  rich  in  salt  crystals.  The  whole  of  the  S.  bay  of 
the  Dead  Sea  is  shallow  (5-13  ft.). 

The  name  of  Jebel  or  Khashm  XJsdum  echoes  that  of  the  Biblical 
Sodom  (Gen.  xviii,  xix),  though  it  is  probable  that  this  is  due  to  artificial 
revival  rather  than  ancient  tradition.  It  is  an  isolated  hill,  about  7  M. 
in  length ,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  about  590  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  sides  are  so  steep  and  crevassed  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ascend  it;  The  base  of  the  hill,  up  to  about  100  or  150  ft.,  consists  of  pure 
crystallized  salt,  which  is  seamed  with  perpendicular  fissures.  These, 
under  the  influence  of  the  weather,  frequently  give  rise  to  needle-rocks, 
columns,  etc.,  in  which  the  popular  imagination  recognizes  human  beings 
turned  to  stone.  Thus  probably  arose  the  tradition  of  the  transformation 
of  Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt  (Gen.  xix.  26;  Wisdom  x.  7),  which 
Josephus  says  was  to  be  seen  in  his  days.  The  salt  is  covered  with  a 
layer,  400-450  ft.  thick,  of  chalky  limestone  and  clay.  The  present  con- 
dition of  the  salt-deposit  is  due  to  some  convulsion  of  nature  •,  formerly  it 
was  much  more  extensive,  reaching  perhaps  as  far  as  the  peninsula  of 
M-Lisdn,  where  rock-salt  was  also  found  (comp.  ZDPV.  xix.  32  et  seq.). 

Feom  Jebel  Tsdum  to  El-Kekak,  15  hrs.  From  the  N.  point  of  the 
mountain  we  ride  along  its  W.  side,  and  in  V2  ^^'  reach  the  end  of  the 
littoral  plain  and  the  entrance  of  the  Wddi  Nukhbdr^  forming  a  deep  de- 
pression in  the  marly  soil.  After  8/4 br.  the  valley  contracts  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  narrow  and  winding  gorge,  with  almost  vertical  walls.  In  V*  ^^'  we 
reach  the  surface  of  the  stratum  of  marl,  and  now  ride  to  the  S.  through 
the* Araba  (p.  176).  After  40min.  we  descend  into  the  (V4 hr.)  Wddi  el-Am^de^ 
which  we  follow  for  10  nlin.  to  the  point  where  it  debouches  into  the 
Sebkha^  the  marshy  depression  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  district 
is  inundated  at  flood-time,  but  when  the  water  is  low  it  is  possible  to 
cross  it  in  a  due  E.  direction  to  (2  hrs.)  Es-8dfiyeh^  a  wretched  collection 
of  reed  huts  in  the  Ohdr  es-Sdfiyeh.  Wh'eii  the  water  is  high,  we  are 
obliged  to  make  a  detour  to  the  8.,  past  El-Feifeh  (in  the  S.E.  corner  of 
the  Sebkha),  about  41/2  hrs.  from  the  beginning  of  the  Sebkha;  thence  to 
the  Qh6r  et'Sdfiyeh  in  2  hrs.  In  addition  to  the  reeds  we  observe  the  'Oshr 
tree  (p.  170)  "and  the  Salvadora  Persica,  a  tree  averaging  25  ft.  in  height. 

After  11/2  hr.  we  reach  the  plain  of  El-Mel&ha,  with  a  brook,  and  in 
40  min.  the  mouth  of  the  Wddi  Outoei/yeh.  In  1/4  hr*  we  leave  the  plain  of 
Kl-Meltlha,  and  in  >/«  ^r«  reach  the  promontory  near  the  Wddi  Khesldn. 
After  V4*hr.  we  reach  the  heap  of  stones  (rujdm)  marking  the  tomb  of 
the  Sheikh  Sdlih^  whom  the  Beduins  invoke  to  aid  them  in  their  predatory 
expeditions*.  In  13  min.  we  reach  the  Wddi  tn-Nwneira;  in  48  min., 
El-Murdkstd;  in  14  min^  the  Wddi  BereJ  on  our  right.  After  1/2  hr.  we 
reach  cultivated  land,  we  then  come  to  the  Wddi  ed-Derd*a^  or  Wddi 
el'Keraki  which  frequently  contains  water.  Some  ruins  here  are  popularly 
called  sugar-mills,  and  in  the  beautiful  and  extensive  oasis  of  El-Mezrcfa 
adjoining  them  are  encampments  of  Ghdr  Arabs.  The  peninsula  itself 
is  a  flat,  clayey  plain,  about  100  ft.  in  height,  and  without  a  vestige  of  life. 

The  path  now  ascends  the  wild  and  grand  Wddi  eUKerak  to  the  pla- 
teau of  Derd^a  (55  min.) ;  after  52  min.  we  reach  a  cultivated  plain.  In 
14  min.  we  have  Tell  ed-Derd^a  on  our  right;  in  9  min.  more  we  cross 
the  beautiful  brook  Seil  ed-Derd^a.  Continuing  to  ascend  the  W&di  el- 
Kerak,  in  3V3  hrs.  we  reach  the  spring  *Ain  eS'Scikka.  In  another  hour 
we  find  ourselves  below  El-Kerak,  and  after  85  min*. 'more  of  steep  climb- 
ing we  reach  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  town  of  El-Kerak  (p.  149). 
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This  expedition  takes  at  least  5  days  from  Jerusalem  (there  and  back  152) 
without  counting  the  days  of  rest  (see  below).  The  chaises  for  dragoman, 
horses,  and  tents  wijl  amount  to  20-30  per  cent,  more  than  those  mentioned 
at  p.  xi.  The  contract  should  expressly  bind  the  dragoman  himself  to  pay 
all  the  costs  of  the  necessary  escort  and  guides. 

LiTBRATUBB.  *Die  ProTincia  Arabia',  by  R.  E.  BrUnnoio  and  Alfr,  v<m  Do' 
nuuzewsjti  (Strassbui^,  1904-1906),  three  lai^e  volumes  with  many  illustrations, 
maps,  plans,  etc. ;  ^The  Jordan  Valley  and  Petra*  by  W,  Libbev  and  FrtmMin 
E,  Botkins  (two  volumes;  New  YorkA  London,  1905);  ^Voyage  de  TArabie 
P^tr^e%  pBkT  Lion  de  Laborde  et  £<»afl<  (Paris,  1830);  *  Voyage  d^exploration 
k  la  Mer  Morte,  £t  Petra,  etc.%  by  the  Due  di  Luynes  (Paris);  and  Pahner^t 
'Desert  of  the  Exodus'  (Cambridge,  1871). 

From  Jerusalem  to  Petra* 

1.  Via  El-Ma'an  and  tub  Hejaz  Railway.  This  route,  which  is  more 
suitable  for  the  return -journey  is  the  easiest  but  the  least  interesting. 
Riding-animals  and  tents  may  be  obtained  in  El-Ma'&i  through  application 
to  the  tourist-oftices  in  Jerusalem;  the  former  can  always  be  hired  for 
the  return-journey  in  'Amman.  —  From  Jerusalem  to  ES'Sali  (2  days),  see 
R.  16  (if  desired,  a  carriage  may  be  taken  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  Jericho, 
p.  136);  thence  to  'Ammdn  (5  hrs.),  see  pp.  136, 144.  The  trains  leave  'Amm&n 
for  El  Mefdn  3-4  times  a  week  (see  p.  151).  —  From  El-Ma'&a  to  Petra^  5  hrs. 
The  route  leads  towards  the  W.,  through  the  S.  part  of  the  town,  and 
crosses  the  (1/4  hr.)  Wddi  esh-Shdmtpa^  which  in  its  upper  part  is  called 
Wddi  e»-8emneh.  Following  the  valley,  we  reach  after  20  min.  the  ruins 
of  an  aqueduct.  The  country  pariakes  of  the  nature  of  a  desert;  the 
marly  foil  is  covered  with  small  flints  and  is  destitute  of  vegetation. 
After  8/4  hr.  we  cross  the  Wddi  el-Basta,  The  first  signs  of  vegetation  are 
observed  here,  though  the  district  maintains  its  monotonous  character.  In 
2  hrs.  we  reach  a  heap  of  ruins  called  Rujm  ehBHddn.  We  now  cross  the 
road  from  Et-Tafileh  to  'Akaba,  and  continue  in  a  K.W.  direction  to 
(1  hr.)  the  W.*  border  of  the  plain.  From  the  opening  of  the  Wddi  Fat'a  we 
descend  in  1/2  hr.  to  the  spring  of  the  same  name,  and  in  another  40  min. 
reach  the  village  of  Elji^  called  by  the  Beduins  Wddi  MUtd.  The  Beduin 
inhabitants  spend  the  summer  in  tents.  There  are  some  pretty  gardens. 
Opposite  rise  the  mountains  of  Petra,  culminating  in  the  Jebel  B&rdn 
(p.  183).  From  this  point  we  descend  the  Wddi  MHiA,  or  main  valley,  to 
0/4  hr.)  the  first  tombs,  where  the  stream  has  worn  its  way  through  a  low 
ridge  of  white  sandstone.  The  district  from  here  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Sik  (p.  178)  is  known  as  the  Bdb  Bs-Stk  (^ate  of  the  Sili).  In  5  min.  we 
observe,  on  the  other  (right)  side  of  the  stream,  on  a  hill,  a  Tomb  with  a 
Portico  on  either  side.  The  only  other  tomb  thus  embellished  is  the  Tomb 
with  the  Urn  (p.  180).  In  5  min.  more  we  reach  a  terrace  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  with  three  Isolated  Pylons,  opposite  some  tombs  on  the  other 
side;  farther  on  we  see  to  the  left  a  Roman  Sanctuaiy,  the  facade  of  which 
has  six  engaged  columns  and  an  interrupted  pediment.  The  portal  is 
surmounted  by  an  arch.  Immediately  above  stands  the  TonA  with  tht 
Obelisks  (4),  so  called  from  the  embellishments  of  its  fagade.  Both  tomb 
and  sanctuary  belong  to  the  late-Roman  period.  —  Hence  we  reach  in  6  min. 
the  entrance  of  the  Sik  proper  (p.  178),  where  the  red  sandstone  first 
makes  its  appearance.  After  22  min.  we  come  to  El-Khasneh  (p.  178),  and  in 
10  min.  more  to  the  Theatre  (p.  179).    This  is  the  best  spot  to  pitch  camp. 

2.  Via  thb  Jbbbl  Usoum.  To  the  Jebel  Usdum  and  the  entrance  of 
the  Sebkha,  see  R.  20.  Hence  to  Peira^  ca.  18  hrs.  Gamp  may  be  pitched 
for  the  night  at  the  springs  of  *Ain  el-^ArHs  and  *Ain  a-Btmeirideh.  —  The 
route  lies  along  the  border  of  the  Sebkha  (p.  173),  first  in  a  8.  and  then 
in  a  S.B.  direction.  The  water- worn  hills,  50-100  ft.  in  height,  which  the 
track  follows,  consist  of  chalk.  In  2  hrs.  the  road  reaches  the  spring  'Aim 
el-^ArHs.     After  »/<  br.  we  cross  the  Wddi  el-Kufeihy  and  later  two  more 
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valleys.  In  V4  ^^'  we  reach  the  large  Wddi  el-Jtb,  the  stream  of  which 
drains  the  'Araba.  An  ascent  of  3  hrs.  through  this  valley  brings  us  to 
the  undulating  *Araba,  an  extensive  desert,  with  a  few  scattered  shrubs 
(ffhada).  The  soil  consists  of  loose  gravel  and  stones  i  the  only  green  spots 
are  near  springs  (towards  the  W.  *Ain  el-  Weibeh^  to  the  m.  ^Ain  el-Ohuweireh). 
After  2  hrs.  40  min.  the  Wddi  el-Buweirideh  is  reached.  In  1  hr.  40  min., 
springs  with  vegetation.  The  route  now  crosses  the  'Araba  towards  the  E. 
The  watershed  which  here  intersects  the  valley  is  at  its  lowest  point  820  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  (comp.  p.  132).  The  valley,  which 
is  now  a  dreary  wilderness,  doubtless  served  as  a  route  for  traffic  at  the 
period  when  the  ancient  town  of  Ezion-Geber,  near  the  present  'Akaba 
(p.  209),  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  maritime  trade  of  the  Edomites 
and  Israelites.  After  3  hrs.  the  road  has  crossed  the  valley  of  the  'Araba, 
ascending  towards  the  S.E.  The  heaps  of  stones  here  are  piled  up  by  the 
Beduins,  who  slaughter  sheep  in  honour  of  Aaron''s  memory,  within  sight  of 
his  tomb  on  Jebel  HUriin  (p.  183),  and  conceal  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
animal  under  these  stones.  Farther  on  the  road  threads  its  way  through 
the  winding  Wddi  Rtibd%  passing  round  Mt.  Hor  on  the  S.  This  valley  is 
flanked  with  hills  of  sandstone  and  chalky  limestone,  and  contains  several 
caverns.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  grow  the  caper  shrub  and  a  magni- 
ficent 'orobanche'',  with  large  yellow  and  blue  flowers.  From  the  end  of 
the  'Araba  the  K.W.  limit  of  Petra  can  be  reached  in  ca.  3  hrs. 

8.  Via  £l-Kebak.  To  El-Kerdk^  see  R.  20.  Thence  to  Petra^  3  days 
(ca.  26  hrs.).  —  Ist  Day  (9-10  hrs.).  From  the  castle  of  El-Kerak  we  de- 
scend into  the  Wddi  es-Sitt  and  reach  (9  min.)  the  spring  of  *Ain  es-Sitt. 
After  Vs  hr.  we  arrive  at  the  edge  of  the  plateau  and  in  10  min.  more  come 
to  El-JUba,  a  rained  village  to  the  right,  followed  by  three  other  different 
ruins  of  the  same  name.  V2  ^'m  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  right,  the  large  ruined 
village  of  El-Mehna.  We  continue  to  cross  the  plain  to  the  S. ;  7*  l^r.,  the 
ruined  villages  of  Enjd^ay  one  on  each  side  of  the  tracks  17  min.,  ruins 
of  El-MdUh^  still  partly  inhabited ;  40  min.,  Jafar^  on  the  right,  a  well 
and  mosque  of  the  saint  of  that  name.  We  now  traverse  the  fruitrul  plain 
of  El-'Arndka  to  the  8.E.,  with  the  ruins  of  that  name  to  the  right,  and 
in  40  min.* reach  the  Wddi  et'TOeika.  After  a  descent  of  40  min.  we  again 
ascend,  at  a  point  where  th*e  Valley  makes  a  bend  to  the  S.W.  We  now 
arrive  at  the  edge  of  the  Wddi  el-Hcud^  whence  a  magnificent  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  deep  valley  and  the  country  to  the  8.,  which  a<)  far  as  Dana 
(p.  176)  forms  the  district  olEl-Jebdl  (Gebalene).  After  a  steep  descent  of  1  hr. 
O  min.  we  ascend  a  lateral  valley  on  the  opposite  side,  cross  (25  min.)  a 
ridge,  and  descend  again  to  the  8.  in  10  min.  into  the  great  Wddi  eth-Themed^ 
a  lateral  valley  of  the  W&di  el-Has^.  We  ascend  its  E.  side  to  the  (35  min.) 
plateau,  where  we  turn  to  the  8.W. ;  in  20  min.  we  see  the  rude  stone 
tower  of  Riijm  el-Kerai,  and  17  min.  later,  to  the  left,  the  ruined  village 
of  El-Miihmdl,  with  a  watch-tower.  In  20  min.  we  reach  the  slope  of  the 
Wddi  e^Ta/ileh.  Grossing  the  (35  min.)  stream,  we  next  arrive  at  (20  min.) 
the  village  of  Et-^afUeh,  which  has  about  700  houses  and  9000  inhab. 
(Beduins).  Et-Ta'fileh,  as  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Jebdl,  is  the  seat 
of  a  Kaimmakam  and  has  a  garrison  of  350  infantry  and  50  khaypdls,  or 
mounied  gendarmes.  The  8er&i  is  new.  The  well-watered  environs  abound 
in  groves  of  figs  and  olives.  The  traders  come  from  Hebron,  and  have 
large  depdts  here  for  their  traffic  with  the  Beduins  who  pitch  their  tents 
fiarther  to  the  8. 

2nd  Day.  To  SMbek^  8-9  hrs.  From  Et-Tafileh  we  descend  to  the  8. 
through  a  well-watered  region  to  the  (V*  hr.)  spring  of  ^Ain  et-  Ta/ileh, 
"We  then  follow  the  (»/«  hr.)  Wddi  tl-Ahbal  to  the  spring  of  *Ain  es-3ahweh. 
'We  continue  to  the  8.  along  the  edge  of  the  hills  to  the  'Araba,  and  in 
y*  hr.  more  reach  the  'Ain  el-Beida.  All  the  w&dis  open  into  one  large  and 
deep  valley,  the  Wddi  BuseirOy  down  which  the  eye  is  now  attracted.  The 
village  of  Buseira  or  Little  Bosrd  (Bozrah,  Gen.  xxxvi.  33^  Jer.  xlix.  13: 
Amos  i.  12;  a  capital  of  the  Edomites),  with  important  ruins,  is  situated 
on  a  ridge  on  the  8.  side  of  the  valley.  Thence  we  proceed  to  the  8.E. 
to  (V4  hr.)  the  spring  of  ^Ain  et'Sa'H,  (5  min.)  the  ruined  village  of  Khirbel 
ef'So^n,  and  (Vi  lir.)  KMrbet  d-Hudeifeh,  with  a  weli  of  the  saint.   We  now 
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descend  to  the  S.E.  into  the  (^/a  hr.)  Wddi  Oharandel,  at  the  extreme  6. 
edge  of  which  lie  the  rnins  of  the  town  of  Oharandel  (the  ancient  episcopal 
town  of  Arindela)^  with  a  church  with  engaged  columns  and  drams.  We 
now  ascend  to  the  8.W.  to  (35  min.)  the  extensive  ruins  of  El-Muhezzdt^ 
with  a  church.  Beyond  this  we  skirt  the  W.  side  of  the  Ji^el' Mna 
(5336  ft.),  the  ascent  of  which  (Vihr.)  is  recommended  for  the  fine  view 
it  commands  of  the  Wddi  Ddna  (with  the  village  of  that  name)  and  the 
'Araba.  We  next  follow  a  E'oman  road  to  the  S.B.  to  the  pA  hr.)  springs 
of  Biydr  eg-Seb'a,  whence  we  descend  in  59  min.  info  the  Wddi  el-Ohuweir. 
We  ascend  the  other  side  of  this  valley  for  5  min.  to  the  plain,  which 
stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  to  the  E.  and  8.,  to  lose  itself  at 
last  in  the  Syro- Arabian  desert.  The  W.  portion  of  this  plain  is  fruitful 
and  cultivated.  We  continue  along  the  Roman  road  to  the  S.  to  (l»/4  hr.) 
Ed-D6$ak^  a  caravanserai  of  Saracen  times,  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Wddi 
en-Nejl.  We  now  ascend  tlie  valley  for  50  min.  to  ^Ain  Nejl  (see  below), 
where  the  camp  may  be  pitched.  The  traveller  is,  however,  advised  to 
make  a  small  detour  of  1  hr.  across  the  plain  to  the  W.  of  Ed-Ddsak  in 
which  case  his  camping-place  would  lie  to  the  S.E.  of  the  hill  of  ShSbek. 

Sh6hek,  a  fortified  village  situated  upon  an  isolated  hill,  is  the  chief 
place  in  the  district  of  Esh-Sherd,  the  government  being  represented  by 
an  officer  and  20  Circassian  cavalry.  The  Beduin  inhabitants  live  mostly 
in  tents  in  a  state  of  poverty.  Here  Baldwin  I.  erected  the  castle  called 
Mon$  Regalis.  The  present  castle  is  of  Arabian  origin ;  and  there  are  also 
remains  of  an  ancient  church.  A  subterranean  passage  (375  steps)  leads 
from  the  interior  of  the  castle  to  the  well. 

3rd  Day  (7-8  hrs.).  Ascending  the  valley  to  the  E.  of  Shobek,  we  turn 
to  the  S.W.  into  the  Wddi  en-Nejl,  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Naffla, 
which  extend  as  far  as  the  spring  of  ^Ain  Nejl-,  35  min.  from  Shdbek.  We 
continue  to  ascend  the  valley  towards  the  S.,  following  a  Roman  road 
which  in  places  is  well  preserved  and  is  flanked  with  the  remains  of 
watch-towers.  We  reach  the  plain  in  50  min.,  and  1/4  ^r.  later  descend 
again  (to  the  S.)  into  a  wUdi,  up  which  we  now  ride  for  IVs  hr.  On  all 
sides  we  see  numbers  of  fine  oak-trees.  Crossing  a  ridge  with  the  rinns 
of  a  watch-tovirer  on  the  right,  we  descend  for  1/2  hr.  and  then  ascend 
the  S.  side  of  the  valley,  at  the  point  where  it  makes  a  bend  to  the  £., 
to  the  (10  min.)  spring  of  ^Ain  elMiktoan,  in  the  little  valley  of  that  name. 
After  12  min.  the  head  of  the  Wddi  el-^Arjd  is  crossed,  and  we  ascend  a 
ridge  to  the  S.  From  its  summit  (35  min.  \  4975  ft.)  a  fine  view  is  obtained 
of  the  W&di  Musa,  the  village  of  Elji  (p.  174)  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
mountains  of  Petra.  After  a  descent  of  1  hr.  we  cross  the  bed  of  the 
Wddi  MiUd,  and  ascend  its  left  side.  After  1/4  hr.  we  observe  above,  on 
the  right,  the  Tomb  with  the  Porticoes  (p.  174),  and  10  min.  later  reacli  tho 
entrance  of  the  Sik  (p.  178). 

Fetra  is  situated  on  a  terrace  on  the  W,  slope  of  the  high  plfttean 
which  extends  from  the  Wddi  Nemeila  on  the  N.  to  the  Wddi  Scibra 
on  the  S.  This  terrace  is  Intersected  from  E.  to  W.  by  the  Wddi 
Milsdj  the  stream  of  which  rnns  in  so  deep  a  channel  that  both 
banks  (N.  and  S.)  are  raised  considerably  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  terrace  is  enclosed  on  the  E.  and  W.  by  two  ridges  of 
red  sandstone  stretching  N.  and  S.,  in  which  the  river  has  worn  away 
deep  gorges  (Ea-Sik).  The  W.  Si^,  from  which  the  water  descends 
in  cascades  into  the  'Araba,  is  accessible  only  in  its  upper  part ; 
that  to  the  E.,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  the  principal  approach  to 
the  town  (p,  178).  The  two  Si^s  divide  the  rock-walls  into  four 
different  and  distinct  blocks.  That  to  the  N.E.,  known  ^sEl-Khubz^^ 
is  a  compact  mass  of  rock  towards  the  W.,  while  the  S.E.  half  is 
cross-sectioned  by  various  ravines.    The  principal  summit  of  the 
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latter,  named  En-Nejr,  is  crowned  by  the  large  place  of  worship 
mentioned  at  p.  183,  Similarly,  the  N.  half  of  the  W.  ridge  (with 
the  Deir,  p.  182)  is  cut  up  into  deep  gorges,  while  in  the  S.  half 
towers  the  imposing  mass  of  El-HaMSy  with  the  smaller  Hill  of  the 
Acropolis  opposite  it  to  the  N.E. 

A  guide  from  Elji  (p.  174;  1  mej.  per  day)  is  indispensable  for 
a  Visit  to  the  Ruins  of  Petra,  and  for  making  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood.  —  Travellers  are  particularly  warned  against  the 
extortionate  prices  demanded  by  the  sheikh  of  Elji. 

H18TOBT.  It  is  generally  believed  that  8el<f  (2  Kings  xiv.  7)  is  the 
ancient  Hebraic  form  of  the  Greek  name  Petra  (both  words  siy^xufy  'rock). 
The  text  of  the  passage,  however,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Sela'  had 
another  site.  Neither  the  original  name  nor  the  primitive  history  of  Petra 
is  known.  The  most  ancient  tombs  would  seem  to  date  hack  to  the  6th 
cent.  B.C.  The  Nahaiaeant,  who  succeeded  the  Edomites  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  about  312  B.C.,  when  Anti- 
Ronus  unsuccessfully  attempted  the  conquest  of  them  and  their  capital, 
Petra,  first  with  an  army  imder  Atbeneeus,  and  later  with  a  second  under 
Demetrius.  At  that  time  tne  town  was  still  of  small  dimensions  and  pro- 
bably lay  for  the  most  part  round  the  place  of  worship  on  the  hill  of 
En-Nejr,  where  also  the  oldest  tombs  lave  been  found  (see  below) ^  in 
any  case  few  buildiniis  could  have  stood  in  the  valley.  Petra  first  obtained 
importance  through  its  almost  inaccessible  position  (p.  176),  which  made 
it  easy  of  defence  against  the  attacks  of  the  desert  tribes,  and  rendered  it 
a  suitable  depdt  for  the  caravan-trade  of  the  Nabatseans,  situated  as  it  was 
on  the  routes  from  the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt  to  Oaza,  Damascus,  and  Pal- 
myra. Ihe  first  Nabatcean  ruler  of  whom  history  makes  mention  is  Aretas  I. 
(2  Mace.  V.  8).  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  <  arliest  Maccabees  the  sway 
of  the  Nabataeans  extended  to  the  country  E.  of  Jordan,  but  with  the 
decline  of  the  empire  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidee  at  the  end  of  the 
2nd  cent.  B.C.  their  dominion  increased.  Under  Aretas  III.,  'the  Philhellene' 
(friend  of  the  Greeks),  about  85  B.C.,  their  rule  extended  to  Damascus; 
the  surname  of  this  monnr^h  shows  that  Grecian  culture  had  then  already 
obtained  a  firm  foothold  in  Nabataean  territory,  which  is  also  evidenced  by 
the  many  sepulchral  monuments  and  tombs  with  Grecian  characteristics 
(p.  178).  It  was  under  this  king  that  the  first  collisions  took  place  with  the 
Bomans;  tribute  was  paid  to  Pompey  and  at  later  dates,  and  the  Kabateeans 
were  even  from  time  to  time  compelled  to  fumi'h  Rome  with  auxiliary 
troops.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  remained  free  and  powerful.  Mid 
under  Aretas  IV.  they  even  regained  possession  of  Damascus  (2  Cor.  xi.  82). 
In  106  A.D.  Petra  with  all  its  territory  {i.e.  Arabia  Petree a)  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  Trajan  thereupon  constructed  a  great 
road  connecting  Syria  with  the  Red  Sea.  Petra  itself  attained  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  prosperity  under  Roman  rule,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  still 
existing  Roman  buildings.  Its  decline  dates  only  from  the  close  of  the 
8rd  cent,  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  influenced  by  the  rise  of  the  new 
Persian  empire  and  of  Palmy i  a  but  more  especially  by  the  fact  that  the 
Persians  succeeded  in  diverting  commerce  from  its  old  channels  and  turning 
it  towards  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  ca.  358  Petra  became 
an  independent  province  under  the  name  of  Talsestina  Tertia'  or  'Palsestina 
8alataris\  The  town  had  already  ceased  to  be  of  any  consequence  at  the  time 
of  the  Arab  conquest.  The  Crusaders  believed  the  neighbouring  Jehel 
HdrUn  (p.  183)  to  be  Mount  SinaL,  and  constructed  a  fortress  on  the  summit 
of  the  holy  mountain.  From  this  t'me  the  name  of  the  town  disappears 
entirely  from  history  until  it  was  rediscovered  by  some  travellers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century.  The  town  and  the  ruins  are  now  'JifkUk\ 
or  private  property  of  the  Sultau. 

Of  tbe  ruins,  the  Totn^s^  more  than  750  in  number,  are  the  most  im, 
portant.    They  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock-waUs  on  every  side  of  the  town  ^ 
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the  most  aBcient  are  found  on  the  slope  of  the  sacred  hill  of  En-Nejr  (p.  183). 
They  are  imitations  of  the  rude  brick  buildings  with  sloping  walls  in 
which  the  old  Ifabateean  inhabitants  of  Petra  used  to  live,  and  are  in  the 
form  Of  pylons  battering  towards  the  top.  Above  the  door  is  a  simple  lintel, 
and  higher  up|  are  bands  or  rows  of  small  stepped  pinnacles.  In  some 
cases  the  fagade  alone  projects  from  the  face  of  the  rock,  in  others  the 
whole  pylon  is  detached  on  three  sides;  completely  detached  pylons  are 
'  rare.  At  a  later  period  the  portals  were  embellished  with  a  gable  or  an 
architrave,  while  the  rows  of  pinnacles  were  doubled,  or  two  half-pinnacles 
only  were  retained  (one  at  each  end),  but  so  enlarged  as  to  occupy  the  whole 
apace  and  to  produce  the  effect  of  steps  (like  the  crow-steps  of  a  gable). 
Later  still  we  recognize  the  influence  of  Grecian  art  in  the  corner-pilasters, 
and  a  double  architrave  enclosing  an  attic.  This  is  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped form  of  Nabatsean  tomb,  dating,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  tOmbs  in 
£1-Hejr  (in  N.  Arabia),  from  the  final  years  of  the  independence  of  the 
state  (comp.  p.  17?).  The  influence  of  Egyptian  art  at  the  same  period  is 
traceable  in  the  cavetto,  as  is  that  of  Syrian  art  In  the  'arched  tombs',  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  round  arch.  Under  the  Romans 
the  column  was  introduced,  and  the  Roman  tombs,  however  they  may 
vary  in  other  respects,  all  have  the  characteristic  temple- facade. 

A  visit  to  the  tombs  is  best  begun  at  the  entiance  to  tbe  East  81k 
(for  the  tombs  in  the  Bab  esStk,  see  p.  if 4).  The  rock- walls  -which 
rise  perpendicularly  on  both  sides  of  the  gorge  vary  in  height  from 
100  to  165  ft. ;  the  passage  itself  is  from  10  to  30  ft.  broad.  This 
was  also  the  Roman  highroad,' fragments  of  the  paving  ot  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  ground ;  the  stream,  too,  at  that  period  was 
vaulted  over.  Here  and  there,  at  tbe  narrowest  points,  the  road  has 
been  widened  by  cutting  away  the  foot  of  the  rock.  In  order  to 
divert  the  overflow  of  the  stream  in  flood-time,  the  Nabataans  had 
driven  through  the  rock  a  tunnel  I6V2  ft-  broad,  19V2  ft.  high,  and 
330  ft.  long.  This  tunnel  entered  the  rock  to  the  N.  of  the  entrance 
to  the  SiV^  and  carried  off  the  surplus  water  by  a  steep  descent  into 
a  neighbouring  ravine.  Immediately  on  entering  the  Si^,  we  see, 
at  a  height  of  ca.  50  ft.,  the  Remains  of  an  Arc\  which  was  thrown 
for  decorative  effect  across  the  gorge  and  formed  the  grand  portal 
of  Petra.  The  niches  underneath  this  arch  formerly  contained  statues ; 
we  still  see  here  and  there  altar-niches  and  votive  tablets  in  the 
rock,  as  well  as  remains  of  the  conduit  for  the  clay  pipes  supplying 
the  town  with  drinking-water. 

About  20  min.  from  the  entrance  to  the  Stk,  at  the  point  where 
two  lateral  clefts  enter  the  chasm  to  the  right  and  left,  we  suddenly 
see  before  us  one  of  the  most  interesting  architectural  monuments 
of  Petra,  called  by  the  people  El-Khazneh  (*the  treasury').  It  Is  a 
temple  of  Isis,  most  probably  erected  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who 
visited  the  town  in  131  A.D. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  central  columns  of  the  portico,  the 
entire  edifice  is  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock.  The  eflect  of  the  facade, 
which  has  two  stories  and  is  about  65  ft.  in  height,  is. enhanced  by  the 
ruddy  hue  of  the  stone.  The  lower  story  is  embellished  with  a  portico 
resting  on  six  Corinthian  Columns ;  capitals,  cornice,  and  pediment  all 
show  careful  workmanship.  Above  the  pediment,  just  below  the  central 
figure  of  the  upper  story,  is  a  solar  disc  between  two  homs,  the  well- 
known  symbol  of  Isis.  At  the  corners,  above  the  frieze,  are  seated  sphinxes. 
The  figi^res  to  the  right  Bmd.  left  of  tlte  entrance  (each  representing  a  man 
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leading  a  horse),  as  well  as  those  of  the  upper  story,  have  been  intentionally 
destroyed.  Six  more  Gorinthian«like  columns  adorn  the  upper  story j  the 
two  outer  ones  at  each  side  bear  richly  decorated  friezes  and  pediments. 
In  the  middle,  interrupting  the  pediments,  is  a  large  and  deep  recess, 
containing  a  kind  of  cylinder,  or  lantern  of  circular  form,  surrounded 
by  columns.  On  the  pointed  conical  top  rests  an  urn,  which  the  Bednins 
believe  to  contain  the  treasure  of  Pharaoh.  In  front  of  this  cylinder, 
between  the  two  central  columns,  stands  Isis  bearing  a  horn  of  plenty; 
this  central  figure  is  unfortunately  much  damaged  and  almost  unrecogni- 
zable. To  the  right  and  left,  between  the  columns,  are  niches  containing 
figures  resembling  Amazons.  A  richly  decorated  door  leads  from  the 
portico  into  a  principal  room,  ca.  100  sq.  ft.  in  area,  and  devoid  of  orna- 
mentation.   This  is  adjoined  by  three  smaller  chambers. 

Continuing  on  our  way  through  the  Sil^,  we  soon  arrive  at  a 
HaU  of  Astemhly  (or  Sanctuary;  36  ft.  long  by  29 V2  ^t-  broad), 
with  benches  running  round  the  walls.  We  enter  by  a  staircase 
cut  in  the  rock.  —  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  two  altar- niches. 

At  the  end  of  the  Sik  we  find,  to  the  left,  a  group  of  Detached 
Pylons  dating  from  the  later  period,  behind  which  a  road  ascends 
to  the  Mount  of  the  Obelisks  (p.  183).  To  the  right  stands  a  row  of 
Pyl^n  ITomhtj  ending  with  a  fine  specimen  of  ^stepped  tomb'  with  a 
portal  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  and  another  tomb  completely 
detached  firom  the  rock. .For  the  other  tombs  along  the  N.E.  rock- 
wall,  see  p.  180. 

Following  the  course  of  the  stream,  we  come  to  the  Theatre, 
hewn  in  a  semicircle  out  of  the  living  rock ;  it  possesses  33  tiers  of 
seats,  accommodating  more  than  3000  persons.  The  rock-wall 
where  the  theatre  lies,  forming  the  N.E.  slope  of  the  Mount  of  the 
Obelisks,  contains,  in  the  space  between  the  above-mentioned  road 
to  ithe  summit  and  the  theatre,  the  Oldest  Tombs  In  the  town.  These 
are  divided  into  two  groups  and  disposed  in  four  rows  one  above 
the  other.  The  lowest  row,  as  well  as  the  portion  of  the  second  row 
adjoining  the  theatre,  are  covered  by  the  soil ;  the  construction  of 
the  theatre  itself  caused  the  complete  destruction  of  the  three  lower 
rows  at  that  point;  while  several  tombs  of  the  upper  row  have  been 
cut  away  and  are  now  merely  holes  in  the  rock  above  the  tiers  of 
seats.  For  a  further  description  of  the  tombs  on  the  Mount  of  the 
Obelisks  (S.E.  rock-wall),  see  p.  182. 

The  actual  precincts  of  the  Town  of  Petra  begin  shortly  after 
we  leave  the  theatre,  where  the  stream  enters  the  open  basin  of  the 
Petra  valley.  Some  380  yds.  farther  on  it  makes  a  bend  towards 
the  W.,  and  on  the  right  (N.)  appears  the  Wddi  Khirhet  en-Nasdrd, 
The  stream  itself  was  formerly  lined  on  both  sides  with  walls  of 
wrought  stone,  and  at  many  places  it  was  vaulted  over;  traces  of 
the  masonry  are  also  still  to  be  seen,  in  the  lateral  valley.  The 
dwelling-houses  of  the  town  were  mostly  built  to  the  N.  of  the  river, 
while  the  greater  number  of  the  public  buildings  stood  to  the  S.  of  it. 
The  majority  of  these,  however,  have  to  a  great  extent  disappeared. 
The  chief  street  of  the  town  followed  the  S.  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  at  a  point  some  400  yds. to  the  W.  of  the  Wadi  Khirbet  en-Nas&ra 
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passed  under  a  great  Triple  Gate,  which  prohahly  formed  the 
entrance  to  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  temple.  The  N.  pier  of  the 
central  opening  is  still  standing ;  its  sculptures  have  been  inten- 
tionally removed  with  the  chisel.  The  architectural  decoration 
points  to  the  same  late  epoch  as  that  of  the  temple  (see  below).  — 
Farther  down  the  stream  large  fragments  of  the  masonry  with  which 
it  was  once  hridged  are  still  to  he  seen  on  both  banks.  —  A  little 
to  the  S.  of  the  gate  are  the  ruins  of  Baths,  now  entirely  covered 
with  rubbish;  the  walls  were  embellished  with  engaged  columns 
and  niches.  The  baths  are  adjoined  by  several  other  rooms  now 
more  or  less  in  a  state  of  ruin.  —  In  the  plain,  farther  to  the  S., 
stands  a  solitary  column  of  an  ancient  temple,  called  by  the  people 
Zuhh  Fir'dun  ('Phallus  of  Pharaoh'). 

To  theW.  of  the  Triple  Gate  the  original  pavement  of  the  street 
is  still  visible.  Continuing  some  250  yds.  in  the  same  direction,  we 
see  on  the  left,  at  the  side  of  the  road,  the  place  of  worship  now 
known  as  Kasr  lir^aun  (Pharaoh's  Castle),  It  is  a  temple  'in  antis*, 
with  four  columns  at  the  entrance  of  the  pronaos.  The  posterior  part 
of  the  cella  consisted  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  the  nave  containing  the 
image  of  the  divinity  to  which  the  temple^was  dedicated.  The  en- 
closing walls  of  the  building  are  still  standing,  as  are  also  the  inner 
walls  of  the  cella ;  the  stucco  ornamentation  of  the  former  suggests 
aUte-Roraan  origin;  the  cornice  bears  triglyphs  and  shields,  and 
the  walls  and  the  antsB  are  adorned  with  wreaths.  —  Opposite  the 
entrance,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  street,  is  a  square  altar  672  f^*  ^^ 
height. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Kasr  Fir'aun  rises  a  huge  mass  of  rock  called 
the  Hill  of  the  Acropolis^  whieh  was  ascended  by  means  of  an  arti- 
ficially hewn  stairway.  On  the  summit  stand  the  ruins  of  a  Cru- 
aaders'  Castle  (Citadelle),  and  a  little  lower  down  is  a  large  Place  of 
Saerificej  similar  to  that  mentioned  at  p.  183.  Of  the  tombs  on  the 
E.  side,  opposite  the  Kasr  Fir'aun,  the  Unfinished  Temple  Tomb  is  of 
special  interest,  as  showing  how  the  Petraeans  sculptured  their  rock- 
tombs  from  the  top  downwards  without  the  aid  of  scaffolding.  Close 
by  on  the  left  (S.)  is  a  tomb  known  as  the  Columbarium,  unique  of 
its  kind,  the  walls  of  which  are  enriched  with  a  network  of  quad- 
rangular pigeon-holes.  —  The  tombs  in  the  W.  Sik  offer  no  special 
features  of  interest. 

The  finest  of  the  Roman  tombs  are  situated  in  the  North-East  Bock 
Wall  (Parol  N,-E.),  The  first  group  has  already  been  mentioned 
at  p.  179.  A  second  group  is  found  in  the  Wall  Opposite  the  Thetitre, 
consisting  of  several  rows  of  tombs  built  one  over  the  other;  the 
lower  structures  are  destroyed,  but  the  upper  rows  contain  pylon- 
tombs  of  simple  form  as  well  as  others  of  a  more  decorative  type, 
and  also  *8tepped  tombs'  with  comer-pilasters,  some  of  whicb  are 
highly  finished.  —  Farther  to  the  N.,  on  the  other  side  of  a  small 
ravine,  is  the  Tomb  with  the  Tim.   Massive  substructions  (two 
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stories,  each  consisting  of  Ave  Taults)  support  a  square  terrace  in 
front,  flanked  by  two  columned  porticoes  cut  in  the  rock,  and  ap-* 
preached  by  a  great  flight  of  steps.  Four  tall  pilasters  on  the  fajade 
of  the  tomb  support  an  architrave,  the  continuity  of  which  Is  inter- 
rupted by  small  pilasters ;  above  this  a  triangular  pediment  supports 
the  large  um  from  which  the  monument  is  named.  The  architrave 
over  the  door  is  embellished  in  characteristic  Roman  fashion  with 
circular  shields  between  the  triglyphs.  In  the  interior  is  a  chamber 
(66 7j  ft.  by  59  ft)  with  tomb-niches,  but  devoid  of  ornamentation. 
Both  walls  and  ceiling  are  furrowed  obliquely  with  fine  grooving, 
which  enhances  the  effect  of  the  delicate  tints  and  marbling  of  the 
sandstone.  An  inscription  in  red  on  the  rear  wall  shows  that  the 
monument  was  used  later  for  Christian  worship.  —  After  passing 
a  few  less  important  tombs,  we  come  to  the  Corinthian  Tomb,  a 
Roman  structure  built  in  the  style  of  the  Khazneh  (p.  178).  Of  its 
two  stories  the  lower  is  supported  by  eight  columns  In  imitation  of 
the  Corinthian  style ;  the  upper  ^tory,  which  Is  narrower,  consists 
of  a  circular  lantern  surrounded  by  columns  and  flanked  by  inter- 
rupted pediments.  The  conical  cupola  of  the  lantern  is  surmounted 
by  an  um.  The  monument  was  never  completed;  of  the  projected 
portals  of  the  lower  story,  only  two  (at  the  left  comer)  have  been 
executed.  In  the  interior  are  four  chambers  of  various  dimensions.  — 
To  the  N.  of  the  Corinthian  Tomb  is  the  Tomb  with  Three  Stories 
(Tombeau  d  trois  itages),  formerly  the  largest  of  all  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  Petra,  but  now  much  damaged,  especially  in  the 
upper  story.  The  facade  is  in  imitation  of  that  of  a  palace  and  not, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  other  tombs,  of  a  temple.  The  lower  story 
has  four  portals,  each  flanked  by  two  columns ;  those  in  the  centre 
are  surmounted  by  triangular,  the  two  outer  by  round-arched  pedi- 
ments. A  high  architrave  supports  the  middle  story,  which  is 
adorned  with  18  smaller  columns  and  some  windows.  The  rook 
did  not  reach  to  the  upper  story,  which  is  constructed  of  masonry 
and  supported  by  a  quadruple  architrave.  —  The  last  of  this  group 
of  tombs  stands  isolated  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  rest.  This  is  the 
Tomb  of  the  Governor,  whose  name  (Sextus  Florentiniis)  is  men- 
tioned in  a  Latin  Inscription  on  the  lowest  architrave  of  the 
facade.  The  noble  style  of  the  architecture,  and  the  careful  work- 
manship of  which  it  gives  evidence,  formerly  ranked  this  tomb  among 
the  grandest  sepulchral  monuments  of  Petra.  The  temple-like  facade 
is  embellished  with  four  columns,  and  is  broken  in  the  centre  by  a 
portal  flanked  by  pilasters.  Over  the  pediment  is  a  figure  of  Victory 
now  much  weather-worn.  An  arch,  corresponding  to  the  two  central 
columns,  rests  on  the  lower  architrave;  it  is  embellished  with  a 
head  of  Medusa  (now  scarcely  recognizable)  and  is  surmounted  by 
an  eagle  with  extended  wings.   The  gable  bears  an  um. 

Opposite  the  K.  end,  and  leparated  from  the  rock- wall  by  a  gorge,  is 
KhUrhet  en-Nasard.  a  group  of  lomhs  hewn  out  of  a  lesa  elevated  mass  of 
rock,  which  includes  several  fine  specimens  in  theNabatcean  style.    They 
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cannot,  however,  be  described  here  in  detail.  —  From  tliis  point  we  can 
cross  the  Wddi  Khirbei  en-Nasdrd  and  the  plain  to  the  W.,  and  so  reach 
the  Korth-We St  Bock  Wall,  which  we  first  strike  in  the  Wddi  et- Turkmdnt- 
y«A.  The  second  tomb  on  the  N.  bears  a  long  Nahataean  IntcripHon.  On 
descending  the  valley  farther,  we  notice,  on  the  K.  side  of  a  small  gorge 
and  on  an  isolated  elevation,  a  handsome  Place  of  Sacrifice^  with  an  altar 
and  places  for  cooking  and  eating.  —  A  short  distance  below  and  to  the 
W.  df  Kasr  Fir'aun  tbe  valley  debouches  into  the  W^di  MusH,  after  being 
joined  on'the  N.  shortly  before  by  two  lateral  defiles  marked  on  the  map 
as  the  'N.W.  Wadis\  Between  these  is  a  terrace  gently  sloping  to  the  S., 
which  is  known  as  Ml-Ma'aitereh  and  is  covered  with  numerous  tombs 
(pylon-tombs  both  simple  and'  complex,  and  a  few  arched  tombs).  For  the 
road  ascending  to  Ed-Deir  to  the  N.W.  of  these  valleys,  see  below. 

In  order  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  Soath-East  Bock  Wall  we  go 
from  the  theatre  in  a  S.  direction  round  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and 
then  follow  the  W.  side  of  the  Mount  of  the  Obelisks.  The  first 
group  of  tombs,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  next  gorge  opening  into 
the  valley  on  the  left  (S.E.),  offers  no  points  of  particular  interest. 
The  valley  itself,  which  is  called  El-Farasaj  is  closed  at  its  lower 
end  hy  a  wall  regulating  the  water-supply.  On  the  left  (N.)  side 
of  the  valley  is  the  only  Roman  tomb  which  is  embellished  within 
with  fluted  engaged  columns ;  work  on  the  facade  was  neve?  begun. 
On  the  opposite  (S.)  side  of  the  valley  is  another  Roman  tomb  with 
a  temple-facade,  embellished  with  two  corner-pilasters  and  two 
columns.  Between  the  latter  are  three  niches  containiing  three  statues 
of  Roman  soldiers.  —  At  the  E.  end  of  the  gorge,  close  by  a  steep 
descent  protected  by  a  wall,  is  a  rock-staircase  by  which  we  reach 
a  second  valley  lying  somewhat  higher.  In  this  valley  is  the  Garden 
Toniby  a  temple-structure  with  coxner-pilasters.  Close  by  is  a  place 
of  worship  with  a  cistern  and  a  small  garden  planted  with  trees.  — 
"We  return  to  the  entrance  of  the  valley  and  follow  the  rock-wall  to 
the  S.  to  a  second  lateral  valley  also  called  El-Farasa,  On  its  S.  side 
is  a  Roman  temple-tomb  exactly  similar  to  the  one  with  statues 
mentioned  above. 

Leaving  the  gorge,  we  may  turn  to  theW.,  cross  a  conical  hill  in  the 
great  plain  of  the  valley,  and  so  reach  the  South -Wett  Rock  Wall  (Parol 
8.-0.).  The  tombs  it  contains,  however,  offer  no  new  points  of  Interest, 
and  need  not  be  particularized  here. 

A  visit  to  the  temple  called  by  the  Arabs  £d-Deir  (^convent'; 
1  hr.  from  Kasr  Fir'aun)  is  fatiguing  but  interesting.  On  leaving 
KasT  Fir'dun,  we  ascend  the  first  'N.W.  Wadi'  (see  Map  at 
p.  177).  The  passage  is  sometimes  as  narrow  as  the  Sik,  and  at 
several  points  the  path  becomes  merely  a  great  staircase  cut  in  the 
rock.  At  the  point  where  the  valley  bifurcates  we  turn  to  the  left 
and  ascend  the  W.  branch.  The  walls  of  the  principal  valley,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  lateral  valley  to  the  right  (El-Ma'aijereh,  see 
above),  contain  numerous  tombs.  The  fa^de  of  one  of  these,  the 
Tomb  of  the  Lions,  standing  just  above  the  opening  of  the  lateral 
valley,  soon  strikes  the  eye  of  the  ascending  traveller.  The  en- 
trance is  guarded  by  two  lions  placed  on  either  side  of  the  door;  the 
architrave  is  embeUished  with  heads  of  Medusa  above  the  pilasters. 
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the  rest  of  its  decoration  consisting  of  alternate  shields  and  triglyphs. 
This  monument  dates  from  the  3rd  cent,  of  the  Christian  era.  — 
A  little  higher  the  path,  which  now  turns  to  the  left,  hecomes  merely 
a  rough  staircase  leading  to  the  plateau  occupied  by  Ed-Deir,  The 
facade  of  the  temple  (ca.  147  ft.  long  and  138  ft.  high)  is  evidently 
an  imitation  of  the  Khazneh  (p.  178),  except  that  in  both  stories 
two  corner-pilasters  have  been  added  to  the  six  columns,  which 
has  the  effect  of  widening  the  front.  The  style  of  the  whole  is  much 
more  florid.  The  interior  contains  only  one  chamber  (37^/2  ft  l>y 
89^2  ftO>  devoid  of  ornamentation ;  in  a  niche  in  the  rear  wall 
stands  an  altar.  —  On  the  plateau  are  also  several  places  of  worship 
and  sacrifice,  but  no  tombs.  To  the  W.  we  have  a  fine  view,  especi- 
ally of  the  Jebel  Hariin  to  the  S.W. 

The  ascent  of  the  Mount  of  the  Obelisks  {En-Nejr;  1  hr.  from  the  end 
of  the  E.  Sik)  is  even  more  fatiguing.  The  route  ascends  the  first  gorge 
on  the  left  from  the  extremity  of  the  Sik  (p.  179).  The  path  is  hewn  out 
of  the  rock  and  at  places  takes  the  form  of  a  staircase,  which  alone  proves 
the  importance  attached  by  the  Kabatseans  to  the  places  of  worship  crown- 
ing the  hill.  On  reaching  the  terrace  on  the  summit,  we  first  see  two 
Stone  Columns  (Mazzeba)  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  a  symbol  of  divinity 
which  characterizes  all  the  holy  places  of  the  ancient  Semitic  cult.  To 
the 'S.  andW.  of  the  terrace  are  places  of  sacrifice.  We  ascend  to  the  highest 
point  towards  the  N. ;  here  are  first  the  ruins  of  a  Crusaders'  Castle  (Cita- 
delle)^  and  then  the  great  Place  of  Saerifiee^  with  principal  altar,  circular 
altar,  pool,  and  court.  The  whole  affords  the  visitor  an  excellent  picture 
of  one  Of  the  holy  places  of  the  primitive  Semitic  race. 

ExGUBSiOMS.  —  To  £1-Bei<^&  (ca.  2  hrs.  to  the  X.  of  the  exit  of  the 
E.  Sik).  We  ascend  the  Wddi  Khirbet  estrHfas&rd  (p.  179)  as  far  as  the 
group'  of  tombs  of  the  same  name  (p.  181)  5  leaving  these  to  the  right,  we 
ascend  across  smooth  rocks  (with  traces  of  a  Boman  road)  to  a  plateau. 
To  the  left  is  a  curiously-shaped  mass  of  rock  called  El-Fejd;  farther  on 
we  see  a  tomb  with  a  Nabatsean  inscription.  The  broad  valley  here  takes 
the  name  of  El-Beidd.  To  the  left  a  narrow  gorge  like  the  Sik,  named 
El'Bdrid^  leads  to  the  W.  among  the  rocks.  Both  valleys  contain  rock- 
caverns,  cisterns,  and  ruins  of  khilns.  The  caverns  seem  mostly  to  have 
served  as  store-rooms,  and  not  as  tombs,  and  the  spot  itself  was  doubtless 
a  camping  place  for  the  caravans,  which  are  scarcely  likely  to  have  enter- 
ed the  town  of  Petra.  The  wares  in  transit  were  probably  sorted  and 
distributed  here  according  to  their  destination. 

In  the  Wddi  Sabra,  to  the  S.  of  Petra  rl8/4  hr.  from  the  theatre),  lie 
the  ruins  Of  Sabra.  They  include  a  theatre  (or  Kaumachia?),  and  farther 
down,  on  a  small  elevation,  the  Acropolis,  below  which  are  other  structures. 

The  road  to  the  Jebel  H&rAn  (from  Kasr  Fir'aun  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  ca.  1  hr. ;  traveUers  are  warned  against  the  exorbitant  demands 
of  the  sheikh  of  Elji)  lies  along  the  S.W.  rock- wall  of  the  valley,  and  at 
its  S.  extremity  turns  to  the  W.  across  the  plain.  —  The  Jebel  HdrUn 
(4860  ft.),  erroneously  identifled  by  tradition  with  the  ancient  Mount  Sdr, 
dominates  all  the  surrounding  country.  The  mountain  has  two  peaks. 
On  the  E.  peak  is  situated  the  Tomb  of  Aaron  (Kabr  Bdr&n),  to  which 
pilgrimages  are  made.  The  tomb  is  shown  to  Christians  very  unwillingly. 
Kear  the  summit  are  a  few  ruins  which,  perhaps,  belonged  to  an  old 
monastery.  The  tomb  is  a  miserable  modem  building  containing  a  modem 
sarcophagus.  At  the  N.W.  corner  a  passage  descends  from  the  chapel  to  a 
subterranean  vault  (light  necessary).  The  tradition  that  Aaron  was  buried 
here  (lumbers  xx.  28),  is  certainly  ancient,  and  is  mentioned  by  Josephua. 
Many  Arabic  and  Hebrew  inscriptions  have  been  written  here  by  pilgrims. 
The  view  hence  is  very  curious,  including  the  necropolis  of  Petra,  the  gorges 
and  chasm  of  the  mountains,  and  to  the  W.  the  desert  of  the  'Araba. 
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The  best  Season  for  the  journey  is  between  the  middle  of  February 
and  the  end  of  April ,  and  between  the  beginning  of  October  and  the 
middle  of  November.  Even  at  the  end  of  May  the  weather  is  hot,  while 
in  summer  the  glare  of  the  sun ,  reflected  from  the  granite  rocks  of  the 
Sinai  mountains ,  is  very  oppressive.    In  winter  the  nights-  are  too  cold. 

This  expedition  is  generally  undertaken  from  Suez  (see  Baedeker^s  Egypi) 
and  takes  at  least  16-17  days,  including  those  spent  at  the  monastery. 
The  traveller  should  procure  through  his  consul  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  the  Monastery  of  the  Sinaites  at  Cairo  to  those  of  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Catharine.  All  the  preliminaries  for  the  journey  must  be  arranged 
at  Cairo.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  enter  into  relations  with  a 
trustworthy  tourist-agency  or  to  engage  a  good  Dragoman,  who  provides 
camels,  tents,  and  provisions.  The  traveller  should  himself  supervise 
his  preparations  (comp.  pp.  x2C  etseq.).  A  written  Contract  is  exceedingly 
desirable  (for  a  specimen,  see  p.  xviii),  and  this  should  be  signed  at  the 
consulate.  Express  stipulations  should  be  made  for  an  adequate  supply 
of  water,  both  for  drinking  and  for  washing.  With  regard  to  personal 
equipment,  comp.  p.  xxi.  Strung  shoes  are  necessary,  as  the  rocks  are 
very  sharp  and  angular.  Warm  rugs  should  be  taken  to  fold  over  the 
saddle  and  to  be  used  at  night.  Arabian  saddle-bags  (p.  zx)  are  very 
convenient  for  carrying  the  requirements  of  the  toilet,  books,  and  other 
articles.  The  traveller  should  have  his  own  drinking* cup  and  water- 
bottle,  which  latter  can  be  filled  from  time  to  time  from  the  small  cask 
in  which  the  general  supply  of  water  is  carried.  —  No  one  should  attempt 
to  make  the  trip  without  a  dri^oman  and  tents,  unless  he  is  experienced 
in  Oriental  travelling  and  is  master  of  the  Arabic  language  (comp.  p.  195).  — 
For  the  expedition  from  the  Sinai  Monastery  to  Petra,  comp.  pp.  209, 210. 

The  Riding  Cauels  (called  ^hegin"  in  Egypt  an^  *d«wr  in  Syria)  are 
selected  animals  of  noble  breed,  and  very  superior  to  the  ordinary  camel 
(called  jemel)  of  the  caravans.  The  saddle  consists  of  a  kind  of  wooden 
frame  with  leather  cushions.  The  traveller  sits  with  one  leg  round  the 
foremost  crutch,  somewhat  in  the  way  in  which  ladies  ride.  Mounting 
is  not  easy  at  first.  When  the  animal  kneels  down,  the  rider  grasps  the 
two  crutches,  and  places  one  knee  on  the  cushion;  he  then  swings  the 
other  leg  into  the  saddle  over  the  hindmost  crutch.  The  camels  have  a 
trick  of  getting  up  while  the  rider  is  in  the  act  of  mounting,  but  the 
drivers  prevent  this  by  putting  their  feet  on  one  of  the  animal's  bent 
fore-iegs.  The  first  movements  are  always  somewhat  violent,  and  the 
novice  must  hold  fast  by  the  crutches  \  as  the  camel  always  gets  up  with 
its  hind-legs  first,  the  rider  should  at  first  lean  back,  and  afterwards 
forward.  The  walking  motion  is  pleasant  enough  when  one  has  become 
accustomed  to  it.  The  rider  need  not  hold  the  reins  in  his  hand.  As  a 
standard  of  distance  we  adopt  the  average  speed  of  the  camels.  The  rate 
of  travelling  by  camel  is  about  2V«  M.  per  hour. 

The  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  beginning  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
projects  into  the  Red  Sea  and  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Suez  on 
the  W.  and  the  Bay  of  'Alcaba  on  the  East.  This  triangular  region 
is  9626  sq.  M.  in  area  (i.e.  about  the  same  size  as  Sicily),  and  politi- 
cally forms  a  part  of  Egypt.  In  the  N.  part  of  it  is  the  Jebel  et-Tlh, 
a  limestone  range  of  moderate  height,  intersected  by  numerous  w&dis, 
which  runs  from  the  Gulf  of  Suez  towards  the  S.E.,  and  then  sends 
forth  a  number  of  ramifications  to  the  E.  and  N.E.  The  S.  part  of 
the  peninsula  is  occupied  by  the  massive  granite  elevations  of  the 
Mount  Sinai  Group,  culminating  in  the  Jebel  Kdthertn  (p.  205),  the 
Jebel  Mihd  (p.  203),  and  the  Jebel  Setbcil  (p.  193).  The  peninsula 
has  always  been  thinly  populated,  as  it  is  but  scantily  supplied  with 
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water  and  is  adapted  for  cultivation  in  a  very  few  spots  only.  About 
4-5000  Beduins,  called  Towaia(*Folk  of  the  Mountain  T6r',i.«.  Sinai), 
manage  to  obtain  a  livelihood  in  it.  The  peaceful  tribes  of  the  W. 
hunt  the  mountain -goat,  convey  millstones,  charcoal,  and  other 
wares  to  Egypt,  and  conduct  pilgrims  (chiefly  of  the  Greek  faith)  to 
Mt  Sinai,  The  tribes  in  the  E.  are  of  a  wilder  and  more  warlike 
character.  Each  tribe  has  its  particular  district,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  indicated  by  stones  at  doubtful  points.  These  Beduins 
have  long  professed  Islam,  but  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  prophet 
and  his  religion.  They  are  seldom  seen  to  pray,  but  they  celebrate 
festivals  to  Salih  and  Mi^sli  (Moses),  their  national  saints,  and  sacrif 
flee  animals  in  their  honour. 

The  Mount  Sinai  C^roup.  *This  huge  range,  composed  of  primeeval  gneiss 
and  granite,  or,  in  more  precise  geological  terminology,  of  colourless  quartz, 
flesh-coloured  felspar,  greei^  hornblende,  and  black  slate,  rising  in  majestic 
and  jprecipitous  masses  and  furrowed  by  vertical  clefts,  extends  from 
Serbal  to  the  Om  Shomar,  and  from  the  Om  Shomar  to  the  R2.s  Moham- 
med. Since  the  time  of  their  formation  these  crystalline  masses  have 
undergone  no  geological  change ,  but  have  reared  their  summits  above 
the  ocean  from  the  beginning  of  time ,  unaffected  by  the  transitions  of 
the  Silurian  or  Devonian,  the  Permian,  Triassic,  or  chalk  periods.  At  the 
base  only  do  these  venerable  mountains  show  any  trace  of  alteration.  Thus 
the  Bed  Sea  has  on  one  side  thrown  a  girdle  of  coral  around  Mount  Sinai, 
and  so  in  recent  times  produced  a  coast  district ;  while  towards  the  N.  the 
sea,  during  the  chalk  period,  has  formed  the  limestone  plateau  of  thtf  desert 
of  Tih  (5900  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  which  stretches  across  the  whole  of 
Sinai  to  Mount  Lebanon.  The  crystalline  masses  of  the  Sinai  chain, 
which  extend  from  N.  to  8.  for  a  distance  of  about  40  M.,  exhibit  no 
great  variety.  The  whole  range  forms  a  central  nucleus  traversed  by 
diorites  and  porphyries'  (O.  Fraas). 

HisTOET.  The  peninsula  has  never  played  a  prominent  part  in 
history.  The  Egyptian  rulers  carried  on  mining  here  (p.  189) ,  and 
in  the  period  of  the  Hyksos  the  mountain-tribes  succeeded  for  a  time 
in  shaking  off  the  Egyptian  yoke.  Ramses  II  (ca.  B.C.  1324-1258), 
•who  is  frequently  identified  with  the  oppressor  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Bible  narrative,  is  the  last  Pharaoh  named  on  the  inscriptions.  With 
regard  to  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  Sinai,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  attempts  to  identify  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Exodus  are  quite  futile.  The  Mount  of  Lawgiving,  named  Hoteb  in 
some  places  and  Sinai  in  others,  was  placed  by  the  older  tradition 
near  the  S.  boundary  of  Judah;  it  was  not  till  after  the  Captivity 
that  it  was  assigned  to  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  and  the  list  of  the 
stations  of  the  Israelite  wandering  in  the  desert  also  belongs  to  this 
period.  After  the  middle  of  tbe  4th  cent,  the  peninsula  was  gradu- 
ally peopled  with  Anchorites  and  numerous  OoBnobites ,  who  were 
bound  by  a  common  monastic  rule.  They  suffered  much  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Saracens  and  Blemmyes.  Terrible  massacres  of  the 
monks  of  Sinai  were  perpetrated  by  the  Saracens  in  373  and  396 
or  411,  of  which  Ammonius  and  Nilus,  two  eye-witnesses,  have 
given  accounts.  The  castle  erected  by  Justinian  (p.  198)  ultimately 
afforded  them  some  protection  against  these  onslanghts.    At  a  later 
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date  the  Monastery  of  St.  Oathaiine  was  the  only  spot  in  the  penin- 
sula that  was  not  snhmeiged  hy  the  adTanclng  tide  of  IsUm. 

LiTEEATUBB.  Ftof.  W.  FUndett  Petrie^  Researches  in  Sinai  (London,  1S06)$ 
Still,  Mount  8eir,  Sinai,  and  West  Palestine  (London,  1885)  \  Dean  Stanley. 
Sinai  and  Palestine  (London,  18565  new.  ed.  1906) ;  Ordnance  Survey  ot 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  (8  vols. ;  Southampton,  1869) ;  Palmer^  The  Desert 
of  the  Exodus  (Cambridge,  1871);  and  works  by  Burckhardt^  Robinson, 
Fraat,  and  Ebers  (see  pp.  xcviii  et  seq.). 


1.  Trom  Suez  to  Hount  Sinai  vi&  Hagh&ra  and  W&di  Fir&n. 

8  Days.  —  1st  Day.  It  is  customary  to  start  in  the  afternoon  and  go 
no  farther  than  *Am  MUed  (21/2  brs.).  —  2nd  Day.  From  'Ain  Mds&  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Wddi  Werddn  (p.  187),  8  hrs.  —  Srd  Day.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  Wadi  Werdan  to  Wddi  Gharandel  (p.  187),  7V4  hra.  — 
4th  Day.  From  WEdi  Gharandel  to  Rds  Abu  Zenimeh  (p.  188),  8*/4  hrs. 
The  4th  day  may  be  divided  into  two  days,  if  the  Jebel  Hammdm  Far'iin 
(p.  188)  is  to  be  visited.  The  best  camping-place  is  at  tHe  mouth  of  the 
Wddi  Kutoeteeh.  —  5th  Day.  From  Bas  Abu  Zenimeh  to  the  mines  in  the 
Wddi  kaghdra  (pp.  189, 190),  8V4  hrs.  —  6th  Day.  From  Wadi  MaghSra  to 
the  hill  of  El-Meharret  in  the  Wddi  Firdn  (p.  191),  9  hrs.  The  6th  day's 
journey  should  Se  divided  into  two  parts  by  those  who  are  specially 
Interested  in  the  mines  of  the  Wadi  Haghara  and  the  inscriptions  in  the 
Wadi  Mokatteb.  On  the  7th  day  we  then  arrive  in  good  time  at  the  Oeui$ 
of  Firdn  (p.  192).  —  7th  Day.  From  the  hill  of  El-Meharret  to  the  end 
of  the  Wddi  Seldf  (p.  194),  7«/4  hrs.  The  traveller  who  'desires  to  ascend 
Mt.  Serb&l  (p.  193)  should  devote  this  day  to  the  excursion,  giving  notice 
to  the  Beduins  of  his  intention  on  the  previous  day.  They  will  then 
provide  guides,  and  pitch  the  tents  near  the  best  starting-point  for  the 
ascent,  which  should  be  begun  at  an  early  hour.  —  8th  Day.  Over  the 
Nakb  el-Hawi  (p.  195)  to  the  Monaeterv  of  Sinai  (ji.  i9S),  4V2  hrs.  If  the 
easier  route  from  the  Oasis  of  Firan  through  the  WSdi  esh-Sheikh  (p.  206) 
to  the  monastery  (i'^/t  hrs.)  is  preferred,  the  party  should  encamp  on  the 
7th  day  by  the  defile  of  £1-Watiyeh  (9  hrs.  \  p.  207). 

Suez  (H6telBel-Air;  H6t.  Baohet),  see  Baedeker's  Egypt,  —  ^e 
are  rowed  across  the  shallows  lying  between  the  town  and  the  harbour 
Island,  then,  turning  to  the  left,  enter  the  Suez  Canal,  and  row  to 
the  N.  to  the  landing-place,  which  is  about  6V2  M.  ftrom  the  Springs 
of  Moses.  The  whole  of  the  route  thither  by  land  traverses  the  sand 
of  the  desert,  skirting  the  sea.  Towards  the  W.  tower  the  dark 
masses  of  the  Jebel  'Ataka.  To  the  left  rise  the  yellowish  ranges  of 
the  Mel  er-Rdha,  belonging  to  the  chain  of  the  Jebel  et-Tih. 

The  Springs  of  Hoses  C^y^n  MUsd)  form  an  oasis  of  luxuriant 
vegetation,  about  five  furlongs  in  circumference.  Lofty  date-palms 
and  wild  palm-saplings,  tamarisks,  and  acacias  thrive  in  abundance; 
and  vegetables  are  successfully  cultivated  by  the  Arabs.  The  springs, 
varying  in  temperature  from  70°  to  82°  Fahr.,  are  situated  among  tihe 
gardens,  which  are  enclosed  by  opuntia  hedges  and  palings.  Some 
are  only  slightly  brackish,  while  others  are  undrinkably  bitter.  The 
largest,  in  the  garden  farthest  to  the  S.,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
bitter  spring  which  Moses  sweetened  by  casting  into  it  a  particular 
tree  (Ex.  xv.  23  et  seq.).  The  traveller  may  here  rest  and  partake 
of  coffee.  —  A  mound,  ca.  10  mln.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  gardens, 
which  is  about  15  ft.  high  and  is  marked  by  a  solitary  palm-liee, 
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commands  a  fine  view.  The  pool  on  the  top  of  the  mound  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  springs,  and  is  full  of  animal  life. 

Beyond  'Aydn  Miisa  the  route  traverses  the  Wddi  el-'Irdn^  and 
afterwards  an  undulating  region.  On  the  hillsides  specimens  of 
isinglass-stone  are  frequently  found.  To  the  right  stretches  the 
sea,  beyond  which  rise  the  spurs  of  the  'At&ka  mountains ;  on  the 
left  are  the  heights  of  the  Jebel  er-Raha,  and,  farther  on,  those  of 
the  Jehel  et-Tih  (p.  184).  About  9  M.  from  'Ayttn  Miis&  begins  a 
monotonous  tract,  which  extends  for  a  distance  of  over  20  M.  in  the 
direction  of  the  Wddi  eWAmdra,  Near  the  beginning  of  the  plain, 
the  so-called  Derb  Fafiln  (or  *road  of  the  Pharaohs'),  skirting  the 
coast,  diverges  to  the  right  to  the  Jebel  Hammim  Far'iin  fp.  188), 
while  another  route  to  the  left  leads  to  the  Jebel  er-Raha  and  the 
desert  of  Et-Tih.   We  follow  the  camel-track  between  liese  two. 

We  next  cross  (2  hrs.)  several  wadis,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  broad  Wddi  SudUr,  adjoined  by  the  Jebel  Bishr  or  5m- 
dUr  on  the  left,  and  separating  the  chains  of  Er-Rliha  and  Et-Tih, 
After  a  journey  of  fully  5  hrs.  from  the  beginning  of  the  plain  we 
reach  the  W&di  Werdfta.  The  surface  of  the  desert  is  sprinkled  at 
places  with  sharp  flints,  which  may  be  fragments  of  nodules  burst 
by  the  heat,  and  resemble  arrow-heads,  knives,  and  the  like. 

We  traverse  the  Wadi  Werdan  in  IV4  hr.  On  the  left  the  hills 
of  the  Jebel  Wuta,  which  belong  to  the  Tih  chain,  approach  the 
route,  and  we  obtain  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  Jebel  »^udiir  (see  above). 
The  light-coloured  limestone  hills,  and  the  whitish-yellow  surface 
of  the  desert,  present  a  remarkably  colourless  appearance. 

The  desert  is  BOt  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  especially  in  spring. 
One  of  the  commonest  plants  is  the  Beitardn  (Gantolina  fragrantissima), 
of  which  the  camels  are  very  fond,  and  which  is  fall  of  aromatic  J  nice  ^ 
it  is  collected  by  the  natives  in  the  K.  part  of  the  peninsula.  Golden 
colocynths  (Uanzalf  Gitrullus  colocynthis)  are  sometimeB  seen  lying  on 
the  wayside.*  Th*e  dried  shells  are  used  by  the  Beduins  for  holding  water, 
or  as  a  receptacle  for  butter.  The  inside  of  the  fruit  is  used  as  a  medi* 
cine.    The  Seydl  (p.  170)  occurs  frequently  farther  to  the  S. 

The  (2V2  hrs.)  WMi  el-'Am&ra,  and  beyond  it  the  Hajar  cr- 
Bekkdb  ('rider's  stone'),  consisting  of  several  masses  of  rock,  are  next 
reached.  The  ground  becomes  more  undulating.  In  the  distance, 
to  the  S.,  rise  the  Jebel  Hammam  Far'iin  (p.  188)  and  the  long 
Jebel  Gharandel  (see  below).  In  less  than  2  hrs.  we  next  reach  the 
sand-hills  in  the  Wddi  Hawdra^  on  the  summit  of  which  a  bitter 
spring  rises,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Biblical  Marah  (Ex.  xv. 
23-26).  Immediately  before  us  rises  the  curiously  shaped  Jebel 
Oharandel  (Qerendel,  Kharandel,  Gurundel),  the  name  of  which 
oceurs  at  an  early  period.  The  W&di  Ohmrandel  (reached  in  2  hrs. 
more)  is  used  as  a  camping-place  on  account  of  its  supply  of  slightly 
brackish  but  drinkable  water.  The  vegetation  here  is  pleasing. 
Among  the  plants  are  several  lofty  and  bushy  palms,  sey«l-trees, 
gharj^ad-shrubs,  and  tamarisks.  The  remains  of  two  hermit^cells, 
hewn  in  the  rocks,  are  not  worth  visiting. 
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The  route,  farther  on,  at  first  ascends  slowly.  In  1  hr.  we  reach 
the  sepulchral  mound  of  Hosdn  Abu  ZenneA  (horse  of  Abu  Zenneh), 
on. which  the  Beduins,  in  passing,  throw  a  stone  or  a  handful  of 
sand ,  as  a  mark  of  contempt ,  exclaiming  —  *here  is  food  for  the 
horse  of  Abu  Zenneh.'  The  story  goes  that  an  Arab  called  Abu 
Zenneh  cruelly  rode  his  mare  to  death,  and  then  marked  the  marvel- 
lous length  of  her  dying  leap  with  stones.  —  A  little  farther  on  we 
obtain  a  fine  view :  facing  us  rises  the  triple-peaked  Sarbflf  el-Jemel 
(p.  209),  to  the  S.E.  tower  the  summits  of  the  Jebel  Serbil  and  the 
Jebel  el-Benait,  to  the  left  are  the  heights  of  Et-Tih,  and  to  the  right 
the  Jebel  Hammltm  Far'iln  and  Jebel  Usei(.  We  next  cross  the  Wddi 
Vseit^  which  contains  several  pools  of  water  and  palm  saplings. 
About  2  hrs.  beyond  the  Hosan  Abu  Zenneh  we  enter  the  Wddi 
Kuwdseh,  a  spacious  basin  enclosed  and  traversed  by  low  sand-hills, 
and  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Jebel  UseiJ  and  Jebel  Hamm&m  Far'un. 

The  Jebel  •g'ammftin  Far'&n  (1567  ft. ;  Va-l  day,  proViBiona  shoiild  be 
taken) ,  or  the  ^Bath  of  Pharaoh\  is  most  conveniently  ascended  from 
this  point,  and  is  chiefly  interesting  to  geologists.  On  the  side  next  the 
sea  there  are  several  weak  saline  spiiogs,  which  are  used  by  the  Arabs 
as  a: cure  for  rheumatism.  Some  of  them  attain  a  temperature  of  157^ 
Before  using  the  water  the  Arabs  are  in  the  habit  of  presenting  a  pro- 
pitiatory cake  or  other  offering  to  the  spirit  of  Pharaoh,  who  is  to  be 
eternally  boiled  here  for  his  sins. 

The  route  continues  to  follow  the  Wadi  Kuweiseh  for  i^i  hr., 
and  then  crosses  the  Wddi  et-Tdl,  a  valley  of  considerable  breadth, 
which  descends  to  the  sea  towards  the  S.W.  in  the  form  of  a  narrow 
gorge.  After  1/2  ^^r.  we  reach  the  Wddi  Sheieikeh.  In  8/4  hi.  more  we 
reach  the  junction  of  this  valley  with  the  Wadi  el-Homr  (p.  209). 

"We  follow  the  valley  descending  towards  the  sea ,  now  called 
the  W&di  Tayyibeli,  with  numerous  windings,  several  springs  of 
bad  water,  and  a  few  stunted  palms.  The  valley  is  enclosed  amphi- 
theatrically  by  barren  slopes  of  whitish-yellow  sand  and  by  rocks. 
A  striking  appearance  is  presented  by  the  Jebel  Tayyibehy  situated 
near  the  sea,  and  consisting  of  oblique  strata  of  different  colours ; 
the  lowest  of  these  is  golden  yellow,  surmounted  in  turn  by  red, 
rusty  black,  and  yellow  layers.  After  l^/^  hr.  the  valley  expands,  and 
we  approach  the  open  sea,  washing  the  banks  of  the  sandy  plain  of 
El'Mehdir.  After  a  walk  of  IV2  ^'-  along  the  coast  we  reach  the 
Bis  Abu  Zenlmeh,  which  still  bears  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  and 
affords  a  beautiful  and  sheltered  camping-ground.  At  this  spot  some 
authorities  locate  the  Reedy  Sea  of  the  Bible  (Numb,  xxxiii.  10). 
In  ancient  times  the  roads,  by  which  ore  and  stone  were  brought 
from  the  mines  of  the  Wadi  Maghara  and  Sarbiif  el-Kh&dem  for 
farther  conveyance  by  water,  converged  here. 
.  Beyond  Abu  Zentmeh  the  route  skirts  the  sea  for  IY2  lir. 
From  time  immemorial  Sinai  travellers  have  here  amused  them-> 
selves  by  picking  up  shells.  To  the  left  of  the  route  rise  curiously, 
formed  yellowish  limestone  hills  piled  up  in  strata,  and  apparently 
resting  on  gigantic,  shell-shaped  pedestals.    At  the  S.end  of  thoM* 
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hills  rises  the  Jebel  en^Nokhely  a  hold  eminence  ahattiug  so  closely 
on  the  sea  that  it  is  washed  hy  the  waves  at  high  water,  in  which 
case  the  travellei  must  cross  it  hy  a  path  ascending  in  steps. 

Beyond  this  hill  we  reach  a  plain,  called  Ei'-Markha,  of  consid- 
erahle  extent ,  and  not  destitute  of  vegetation.  It  is  hounded  on 
the  N.E.  hy  the  hlack  Jehtl  el-Markha  (590  ft.).  Proceeding  to  the 
S.E.  for  21/4  hrs.  more,  we  at  length  reach  the  more  mountainous 
part  of  the  peninsula,  which  we  enter  hy  the  valley  named  Hanak 
el-Lakam.  After  8/4  hr.  we  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Wddi  Ba^ha*  on 
the  N.  (left),  which  is  commanded  hy  the  dark  Jehtl  Ba'ba%  while 
on  the  S.  (right)  hegins  the  Wddi  Shelldl.  Traversing  the  latter, 
we  next  enter  the  W&di  Budra.  The  winding  route  ascends  grad- 
ually. We  pass  several  mountain  -  slopes  resemhllng  huge  walls 
of  hlocks  of  stone ,  artificially  constructed.  Farther  on  we  ohserve 
grey  and  red  granite  rocks  amidst  othei  formations.  In  every  direc- 
tion lie  long  heaps  of  hlack,  volcanic  slag.  Beside  them  lie  numer- 
ous fragments  of  hrown,  grey,  and  red  stone,  including  felsite  por- 
phyry ,  which  is  remarkahle  for  the  hright,  hrick-red  colour  of  the 
orthociase  felspar.  After  I74  hr.  we  come  to  a  frowning  harrier  of 
lock.  A  steep  hridle-path  ascends  to  the  pass  of  Nakb  el-Budra 
(1263  ft.),  which  was  traversed  in  ancient  times  hy  the  road  from 
the  WUdi  Magh&ra  to  the  sea  (comp.  p.  188).  The  (Vi  hr.)  summit 
of  the  pass  commands  a  fine  retrospective  view  of  the  wild  Wadi 
Budra,  the  Ut»  Abu  Zenimeh,  the  Jehel  Hammllm  Faf  On,  and  the 
sea.  Beyond  the  pass  the  valley  is  called  the  Wddi  Nakb  el-Budra, 
through  which  we  descend  in  I74  hr.  to  the  Wddi  Sidr,  a  winding 
valley  enclosed  hy  rocks  of  red  granite.  We  soon  reach  the  Wddi 
Vmm  Temdn  on  the  left,  where  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Wilson  (in  1869) 
discovered  mines  similar  to  those  at  Magh^ra.  The  (3/4  tr.)  Wddi 
Maghdra  next  diverges  to  the  left.  This  has  been  identified  by 
many  authorities  with  the  ancient  Dophkah  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin 
(Num.  xxxiii.  12).  At  the  angle  formed  by  the  Wadi  Maghara  with 
the  Wddi  Jinneh  (^Qinne  on  the  maps),  descending  from  the  E.,  are 
situated  the  famous  old  — 

Mines  of  Magh&ra,  which  deserve  a  visit  (2  hrs.). 

Aceording  to  the  inscriptions  in  the  mines,  Snefru,  the  first  king  of 
the  1th  Dynasty  (ca.  2500  B.C.),  carried  on  mining  here.  The  next  are 
Khnfu.(Eheops),  the  hnllder  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Oiieh,  several  monarcha 
of  the  5th  and  6th  Dynasties,  and  Usertesen  II.  and  Amenemhet  III.,  of 
the  12th  Dynasty.  During  an  expedition  to  MaghHra,  undertaken  in  1904 
for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  found  that  many  of 
the  ancient  inscriptions  had  hcen  destroyed  or  injured  by  a  modern  mining 
company.  Eleven,  which  remained  intact,  were  removed  to  the  Cairo 
museum.  A  pillar  here  dates  from  the  time  of  Ramses  II.  (ca.  B.C.  1324-1258). 
Beliefs  on  the  rocky  walls  show  how  the  people  were  forced  to  work  in 
the  mines.  A  gigantic  Pharaoh  is  shown  grasping  the  necks  of  a  number 
of  the  vanquished  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  brandishes  a 
wteapon.  Sacrifices,  festivals,  and  a  visit  paid  to  the  mines  by  inspectors 
arw  also  represented.  —  The  mineral  obtained  here  is  called  Mq/kat  in 
ttier  Insoriptions ;  it  was  not,  however,  emerald,  but  a  kind  of  m^achita 
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(probably  the  *false  emerald"^  yf  Tbeophrastas).  Pieces  of  green  glasa  of 
the  early  Egyptian  period  are  still  preserved.  The  copper-green  named 
'chrysocolla*  was  probably  another  form  of  this  mineral. 

The  brown  and  brick-red  slopes  of  the  Wadi  Maghaxa  rise  pre- 
cipitously to  a  considerable  height.  They  belong  partly  to  the  sand- 
stone, and  partly  to  the  granite  formation.  The  mines  are  situated 
on  the  slopes  on  the  N.W.  side,  about  145  ft.  above  the  bottom  of 


the  Yalley.  The  sliaft  penetrates  the  rock  to  a  considerable  depth, 
being  very  wide  at  first,  but  afterwards  contracting.  Numerous  pillars 
have  been  left  for  the  support  of  the  roof;  old  chisel-marks  are  still 
observable.  At  many  places  the  reddish  stone  contains  small  bluish- 
green,  very  impure  turquoises,  which  may  easily  be  detached  with 
a  penknife.  These  stones  lose  their  colour  entirely  after  a  few  years. 
The  Beduins  frequently  offer  for  sale  large,  but  worthless,  turquoises 
at  exorbitant  prices.  Clambering  up  the  rugged  slope  of  the  hill 
from  the  entrance  to  the  mines,  we  reach  a  number  of  figures  en- 
graved on  the  rock,  discovered  by  Prof.  Palmer,  and  consisting  of  the 
hawk,  the  bird  sacred  to  Horus,  five  human  forms,  and  some  ille- 
gible  hieroglyphics.  The  hill  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  mines 
iB  crowned  with  the  remains  of  a  fort  and  of  the  mining  settlemeiA 
of  the  period  of  the  Pharaohs.  Here  also  are  found  various  tools  ^f 
flint,  particularly  arrow-heads  and  sharp  instruments,  which  w^ 
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perhaps  used  for  engraving  inscriptions.  On  the  farther  side  of  the 
hill  is  the  ruined  house  of  Major  Macdonald,  who  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful search  for  turquoises  in  the  old  mines  in  1863.  There  is  a  spring 
about  25  min.  distant  from  the  house. 

A  little  heyond  the  mouth  of  the  Wadi  Maghara  the  Wddi  Sidr 
turns  to  the  S.,  skirting  the  Jebel  Abu'Aldka  (2620  ft.),  and  after 
fully  an  hour  leads  to  a  large  tableland.  To  the  E.,  opposite  to  us, 
is  the  mouth  of  the  Wddi  Neb<i%  and  to  the  S.  lies  theW&diHokatteb, 
i.e.  *  Valley  of  Inscriptions',  which  we  now  follow.  On  theW.  side 
of  this  broad  valley  rises  the  Jehel  Mokatteb  (2380  ft.),  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  strewn  blocks  of  sandstone,  several  of  them  bearing  the 
famous  so-called  'Inscriptions  of  Sinai'. 

Most  of  the  Sinaitic  Inscriptions  are  in  the  ITabateean  character,  others 
in  Greek,  and  a  few  in  Coptic  and  Arabic.  The  small  figures,  which  are 
entirely  destitute  of  artistic  value,  represent  armed  and  unarmed  men, 
travellers  and  warriors,  laden  and  unladen  camels,  horses  with  and  without 
riders  and  attendants,  mountain-goats,  ships,  crosses,  and  stars.  A  priest 
with  raised  arms,  and  an  equestrian  performer,  are  worthy  of  notice.  Gosmas 
(Indicopleustes,  or  the  ^Indian  Traveller'),  who  visited  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  in  A.D.  635  and  saw  these  inscriptions,,  believed  them  to  have  been 
executed  by  the  Israelites  during  the  Exodus.  Later  investigations,  how- 
ever, have  ascertained  that  they  date  from  the  first  four  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era;  and  that  the  authors  of  these  inscriptions  were  simple 
travellers.  The  Nabatsean  inscriptions  are  pagan,  but  the  Greek  inscriptions 
were  added  by  Christian  pilgrims.  By  the  figure  of  a  'Diakonos  Hiob'  a 
soldier,  who  was  hostile  to  the  Nazarenes,  has  written:  —  'a  bad  set  of 
people  these  5  I,  the  soldier,  have  written  this  with  my  own  hand.' 

The  S.  entrance  to  the  Wadi  Mokatteb,  a  valley  about  41/2  M. 
in  length,  is  closed  by  a  spur  of  the  Jebel  Mokatteb,  which  our 
route  crosses.  Beyond  the  pass  (1520  ft.),  whence  we  obtain  an 
excellent  survey  of  the  Imposing  mass  of  Mt.  Serbal,  the  route 
traverses  heights  and  hollows  strewn  with  small  stones.  The  red 
rubble  looks  like  fragments  of  bricks,  and  the  slopes  resemble 
dilapidated  walls  of  loose  stones. 

After  3/4  hr.  we  enter  theW&di  Eir&n,  which  is  probably  the  most 
important  in  the  peninsula.  It  begins  above  the  Oasis  of  FirUn,  at  the 
base  of  the  SerbllL  The  granite  slopes,  flanking  the  valley,  are  not 
far  apart  at  places,  while  in  other  parts  the  valley  expands  to  a  con- 
siderable width.  The  grey  primitive  rock,  veined  with  reddish-brown 
porphyry  and  black  diorite,  rises  in  picturesque  forms ;  these  veins 
run  almost  invariably  from  N.  to  S.  The  picturesqueness  of  the 
scene  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  imposing  summits  of  the  barren 
mountains  towering  above  the  slopes  of  the  valley  to  the  south. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  where  at  the  foot  of  the  Jebel  Nesrtn 
the  small  Wddi  Nesrin  opens  on  the  left,  are  several  ancient  tombs. 
On  our  right  next  diverges  the  Wddi  Nediyeh,  on  the  left  the  Wddi 
er-Bemmdneh  and  the  Wddi  Mokheires,  and  to  the  right  again  the 
Wddi  el'Fesheihehj  the  last  two  being  commanded  by  peaks  of  the 
Bame  names.  The  next  valleys  on  the  right  are  the  Wddis  ed-Deir, 
Nehbdn,  Et-Tarr,  and  Abu  Qerrdydt;  and  opposite  the  last  opens 
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the  Wddi  Kosdr,  A  little  before  reaching  the  oasis  we  pass  a  rock 
called  the  He»i  el-Khattdttn,  which  is  entirely  covered  with  small 
jStones.  According  to  the  Bednins  this  rock  is  the  one  which  yielded 
water  when  struck  by  Moses  (comp.  p.  205). 

The  plants  of  the  desert  now  occur  more  frequently,  and  are  of 
more  vigorous  growth^,  bushes  of  tamarisk,  the  nebk,  the  seylll,  and 
palm-trees,  make  their  appearance,  and  the  scene  is  enlivened  by 
the  notes  of  birds.  With  feelings  of  unmitigated  delight,  after  a  hot 
journey  of  more  than  5  hrs.  in  the  W&di  Firan,  we  enter  the  Oasis 
of  Firftn,  the  *Pearl  of  Sinai',  and  by  far  the  most  fertile  tract  in  the 
whole  peninsula.  We  first  reach  the  dale  of  El-Hesweh,  a  few 
hundred  paces  only  in  length,  watered  by  an  inexhaustible  brook 
which  is  suddenly  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  here.  The  gardens  are 
watered  by  means  of  shS,d<ifs  or  buckets ;  the  dates  grown  here  are 
celebrated.  On  the  roadside,  and  on  the  left  slope  of  the  valley,  are 
Beduin  huts,  gardens,  and  the  ruins  of  stone  houses,  dating  f^om  the 
time  of  the  ancient  Pharan  (p.  193).  In  V4hr.  more  we  reach  a  second 
small  group  of  palms,  and  for  a  few  minutes  we  obtain  a  view  of  the 
W.  side  of  Mount  Serbal.  In  20  min.  more  we  reach  a  wider  part 
pf  the  valley,  in  which  the  rocky  and  isolated  hill  of  EI-Heharret 
rises  to  a  height  of  about  100  ft.,  bearing  on  its  summit  the  traces  of 
an  early  Christian  monastery  and  church.  Exactly  opposite  the  ruin 
of  th.^  monastery  the  traveller  should  notice  a  very  curious  geological 
formation,  consisting  of  a  vein  of  green  diorite  in  flesh-coloured 
porphyry,  which  is  in  its  turn  imbedded  in  grey-green  mica-slate. 
The  largest  fragment  of  the  ruins,  called  Hererdt  el-KeMr,  stands 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  the  Beduins  regard  as  the  spot 
where  Moses  prayed  during  the  battle  with  the  Amalekites  (Exo- 
dus xvn.  10),  and  at  its  base  the  relics  of  a  large  church  are  still 
traceable. .  Fragments  of  columns  and  ornaments,  which  once  be- 
longed to  it,  are  to  be  found  built  into  the  walls  of  the  houses. 
The  Wddis  EjeUh  and  ^Aleydtj  valleys  diverging  here,  are  watered 
in  winter  by  streams  from  the  mountains .  which  are  sometimes 
covered  with  snow.  The  best  camping-giound  is  a  little  to  the  £. 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Wadi  'Aleyat,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to 
command  a  view  of  the  pinnacled  summit  of  Mt.  Serbal  (p.  193). 

Leaving  the  hill  of  El-Mel^arret  (see  above),  we  proceed  towards 
the  N.E.  under  palm-trees.  The  ground  becomes  soft,  and  is  carpeted 
with  turf,  moss,  and  reeds,  interspersed  with  blue  and  red  flowers. 
We  pass  rich  fields  of  wheat ,  besides  tobacco  and  other  industiial 
crops;  the  bushes  are  enlivened  by  birds.  After  1  hr.  the  palm 
trees  cease,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  thicket  of  ^rfa  shrubs,  which 
we  traverse  in  V4  ^r.  Many  of  these  shrubs  assume  the  form  of 
trees,  2V2-3  ft«  in  circumference.  From  the  end  of  April  to  June 
the  tarfa  plants  yield  the  well-known  Manna,  Minute  holes  are 
bored  in  the  fine  bark  of  the  thin,  brown  twigs,  by  an  insect  (Coccus 
'nanniparus)  which  was  first  observed  by  El^renberg,  and  from  tlie 
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almost  invisible  openings  issues  a  transparent  drop  of  jniee,  which 
then  falls  off  and  hardens  in  the  sand.  This  sweet  gum,  resemhling 
honey,  is  collected  by  the  monks  of  Sinai  and  sold  to  pilgrims. 

The  Oasis  of  firan  waa  originally  a  lake,  as  is  proved  by  the  deposit! 
of  earth,  60-100  ft.  in  height,  in  the  angles  of  the  valley.  After  the  barrier 
at  H6rer&t  had  been  removed,  the  brook  still  remained  as  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  lake,  and  its  sudden  appearance  and  equally  sudden  disappearance 
in  the  rock  at  El-Hesweh,  were  a  constant  source  of  wonder  to  the  vivid 
imagination  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  —  Eusebius  identifies  the 
oasis  as  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  between  the  Amalekites  and  the 
Israelites  (Rephidim^  Ex.  xvii.  8  et  seq. ;  comp.  p.  1&2).  In  the  2nd  cent.  A.D. 
Claudius  Ptolemeeus  speaks  of  the  town  of  Phar an ^  which  soon  became  an 
episcopal  see  and  the  central  point  of  the  monastic  and  anchorite  frater- 
nities of  the  peninsula.  Remains  of  old  monasteries  and  hermits^  cells 
are  nowhere  more  numerous  than  here  and  on  the  rocky  slopes  and  plateaux 
of  the  Serbia.  The  council  of  Chalcedon  accorded  to  the  oasis  an  arch- 
bishop of  its  own,  who,  however,  was  subordinate  to  the  recently  founded 
Eatriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  The  Romans  were  nominally  masters  Of  Pharan, 
ut  in  reality  it  was  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  Saracen  princes;  and  one  of 
these,  named  Abokharabos,  presented  it  to  Justinian,  who,  as  a  reward, 
appointed  him  phylarch  of  the  Saracens  of  Palestine.  Early  in  the  5tli 
cent,  the  monks  and  anchorites  of  Pharan  began  to  embrace  heretical 
principles,  and  we  frequently  hear  of  admonitions  and  threats  directed 
by  the  orthodox  synods  and  the  Emperors  against  them  as  Honothelites 
and  Monophysites. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  hills  visible  hence  is  the  Jebel 
et^  TdhUneh  (or  Mill  Mountain),  rising  above  the  bed  of  the  valley 
to  a  height  of  700  ft.,  and  crowned  with  the  ruin  of  a  handsome 
church.  The  steep  path  ascending  to  it  is  flanked  with  the  remains 
of  ancient  chapels ;  and  near  it  are  many  houses  built  of  loose  stones. 
The  windows  of  these  look  towards  the  outside,  and  not  into  the 
court  according  to  Oriental  usage.  Farther  to  the  N.  rises  the  lofty 
Jebd  el^Bint  (4915  ft.),  or  'Mountain  of  the  Virgin'.  It  is  probably 
80  called  from  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin  situated  on  its  summit.  — 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  valley  are  numerous  tombs,  where  the  bodies 
had  been  buried  in  a  line  from  E.  to  W.,  in  coarse  shrouds  and 
coffins,  of  which  traces  remained  when  rediscovered  by  Palmer. 

Xoimt  Serb&l  (6730  ft.)  rises  to  the  S.  of  the  Oasis  of  Firan  in 
the  form  of  a  broad,  serrated  pyramid.  It  was  regarded  by  Eusebius 
and  other  old  authorities  as  the  Sinai  of  Scripture  (comp.  p.  185). 
The  ascent  is  difficult  and  fatiguing,  and  should  not  be  attempted, 
without  guides.  The  expedition  takes  a  whole  day  (the  ascent 
5  hrs.).  Strong  boots  are  essential.  The  route  leads  first  through 
tlie  Wddi  'AUydt  on  the  N.W.  side,  traversing  ridges  of  rocks, 
hollows,  and  ravines,  and  small  plains  watered  with  springs  and 
richly  clothed  with  vegetation.  It  passes  several  cells  of  anchorites 
ftnd  traces  of  walls,  and  then,  for  3  hrs.,  ascends  rapidly  through 
the  Wddi  Abu  Hamdd,  The  highest  of  the  five  peaks  which  form 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Serbal,  and  which  are  separated  by  deep  ravines 
aBd  chasms,  is  called  El-Medauwa  (the  'beacon-house').  Its  ascent 
(^3/4  hr.)  should  not  be  attempted  by  persons  inclined  to  giddiness. 
Free  use  should  be  made  of  the  guide's  assistance.   The  traveller 
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should  observe  the  caverns  in  the  rock  which  were  once  occupied  by 
heimits,  the  ruins  of  their  huts,  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  and  the 
traces  of  old  paths  and  of  a  flight  of  steps,  particularly  near  the  sum- 
mit. On  the  lower  terrace  of  the  peak  is  an  artificial  circle  of  stones. 
The  *ViEW  from  the  summit  is  very  imposing;  towards  three  points  of 
the  compass  the  prospect  is  unimpeded,  but  towards  the  S.  it  is  concealed 
by  tbe  intervening  pinnacles  of  the  higher  MQsa  group.  Towards  the  E.  we 
survey  the  Bay  of  'Akaba  \  towards  the  N.  lies  the  interminable  desert 
plateau  of  Tih,  stretching  to  the  distant  heights  of  Petra ;  and  towards  the 
W.  are  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  the  hills  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea. 
'Every  detail  of  ihese  remarkable  formations  is  distinctly  visible  hence. 
The  wadis,  including  the  long,  crescent-shaped  Wadi  esh-Sbeikh,  are  seen 
turning  and  winding  in  every  direction.  The  innumerable  hills  stand  forth 
in  prominent  relief,  with  well  defined  colours ;  the  dark  granite,  the  brown 
sandstone,  the  yellow  desert,  the  strips  of  vegetation  flanking  the  Wadi 
Firan,  and  the  solitary  green  spot  occupied  by  the  large  groups  of  palms 
of  Rephidim  (assuming  its  identity  to  be  established)  are  all  surveyed  at 
a  glance\ 

Adjoining  the  rocky  slopes  on  the  left  rise  numerous  tent- 
shaped  mounds  of  earth,  upwards  of  100  ft.  in  height,  which  Frats 
takes  to  be  the  remains  of  ancient  moraines.  After  ^/^  hr.  the 
Wddi  el'Akhdar  (p.  207),  leading  towards  the  E.,  diverges  to  the 
left.  Opposite  to  it  opens  the  Wddi  Rattamehj  to  the  right  (W.) 
of  which  rises  a  hill,  called  the  Jebel  el^Mundja,  i.e.  ^Mountain  of 
the  Conversation*  (between  God  and  Moses).  The  Arabs  still  oflfer 
sacrifices  here  to  Moses  within  a  circle  of  stones  on  the  summit  of 
.  the  hill,  singing  —  *0  mountain  of  the  conversation  of  Moses,  we 
seek  thy  favour ;  preserve  thy  good  people,  and  we  will  visit  thee 
every  year'.  Farther  to  the  E.  we  reach  in  1/4  ^''  *^®  defile  of 
El^Buweib,  i.e.  little  gate,  or  El^Bdb,  i.e.  gate,  where  the  valley 
contracts  to  a  width  of  about  20  ft.  The  Wddi  FtrUn  terminates  here. 

Two  routes  lead  from  El-Buweib  to  the  Sinai  monastery.  The 
easier,  through  the  Wadi  esh- Sheikh  (11  hrs.  to  the  monastery), 
is  more  suitable  for  the  return-journey  (comp.  pp.  206  et  seq.);  the 
other  {IO72  lira,  to  the  monastery),  rougher  but  more  picturesque, 
leads  across  the  Na^b  el-Hawi.  We  select  the  second  of  these  icutes. 

We  quit  the  Wadi  esh-Sheikh  at  (V4  hr.)  the  entrance  to  the 
monotonous  W&di  Bel&f,  through  which  our  route  runs  for  nearly 
6  hrs.  On  the  right  opens  the  Wddi  er^Bimniy  ascending  to  Mt. 
Serbdl,  and  on  the  same  side  the  Wddi  Vmm  TdkfMj  containing 
several  curious  stone  huts  in  the  form  of  beehives,  called  ^nawimis*, 
to  which  the  absurd  tradition  (arising  from  the  similarity  of  the 
Arabic  words  for  ^flies*  and  ^tombs')  attaches  that  the  Israelites 
sought  refuge  in  them  from  tormenting  flies.  In  2  hrs.  we  reach 
the  Wddi  'Ejdwij  through  which  the  road  from  Tfir  (p.  196)  on  the 
Red  Sea  joins  our  route  from  the  S.W.  Mt.  Serbal  now  at  length  be- 
comes visible  in  all  its  majesty,  and  remains  in  sight  behind  us 
for  Vjhr.  We  pass  the  Wddi  Abu  Tdlib  to  the  left,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  the  prophet  Mohammed,  on  his  way  to  Syria  (Sham)  in 
♦he  service  of  his  uncle  Abu  Talib,  is  said  to  have  rested.    Several 
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other  small  w&dls  are  passed  on  the  right  and  left.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  W&di  Sel&f  there  Is  a  good  camping-place,  commanding 
a  fine  distant  view  of  Mt.  Serh&l. 

At  this  point  begins  the  ascent  of  the  Hakb  el-HILwi  Defile 
(4930  ft.),  occupying  21/2  ^i^s.  The  camels  progress  very  slowly,  so 
that  the  traveller  will  find  it  pleasanter  to  dismount ,  and  walk  up 
the  hill.  The  granite  rocks  on  each  side,  weathered  into  singularly 
fantastic  forms ,  are  upwards  of  800  ft.  in  height.  The  camel- 
path,  skirts  the  cliffs  which  bound  the  gorge,  trough  which  the 
winter-torrents  often  run  so  violently  as  to  carry  everything  before 
them.  The  last  part  of  the  ascent  is  less  precipitous,  and  we  now 
observe  a  few  traces  of  vegetation.  The  rocks  here  also  bear  some 
Sinaltic  inscriptions  (p.  191).  At  the  upper  end  of  the  defile  the 
barren  cliffs  of  the  Sinai  group  fp.  203)  become  visible,  the  Ris 
ef-l^aff 4f  (p.  204)  making  an  especially  impressive  appearance. 

Our  route  now  traverses  the  mountain-girt  Plain  of  £r-Biha> 
which  commentators  regard  as  the  camping-place  of  the  Israelites 
while  waiting  for  the  promulgation  of  the  law  (comp.  p.  206). 
A  dark-green  spot,  in  which  antimony  is  probably  to  be  found,  is 
called  Kohli  after  that  mineral.  A  block  of  rook  (perhaps  an  old 
boundary  stone),  at  the  beginning  of  the  plain ,  bearing  peculiar 
marks,  is  the  subject  of  an  Arabian  tradition,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Gindl  tribe  struck ,  their  lances  into  this  block  in  token  of 
confirmation  of  the  oath  of  their  sheikh  that  the  monks  should 
never  pass  this  stone.  About  IV2  ^^-  &fter  leaving  the  summit  of 
the  Na^b  el-  H&wi  we  pass ,  on  the  left ,  the  mouth  of  the  W&di 
esh-Sheikh  (p.  206) ,  which  is  commanded  by  the  Jebel  ed-Deir 
(p.  206)  on  the  E.  The  gorge,  called  the  Wddi  ed-DHr,  or  the  Wddi 
Shu'aib  (valley  of  Jethro),  ascending  gradually,  and  closed  by  the 
hill  of  Mun&ja,  opens  before  us.  To  the  left  of  its  entrance  rises  the 
Mil  of  HMin,  on  the  summit  of  which  Aaron  (Hltri^n)  is  said  to 
have  set  up  the  golden  calf.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  remains  of 
stone  huts.  We  enter  the  Shu'aib  valley,  flanked  by  enormous  cliffs 
of  reddish-brown  granite,  towering  to  a  dizzy  height.  In  Y2  ^r« 
more  we  reach  the  terraces  of  the  green  garden  of  the  Monastery  of 
8t.  Caiharine  (p.  199),  which  Ues  to  the  right  of  the  path. 

2.  From  Snes  by  Sea  to  Tilr,  and  thence  to  Xt.  Sinai. 

The  route  vl&  TAr  (6-6  days)  is  of  importance  mainly  for  those 
travellers  who  can  speak  Arabic  and  have  had  sufficient  experience  to  be 
able  to  procure  camels  for  tiiemselves  in  T^r.  AH  provisions  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  journey  must  be  brought  ^om  Cairo  (comp.  p.  184). 
Parties  accompanied  by  a  dragoman  must  send  on  the  camels  from  Suez 
to  fpfir  in  advance,  a  journey  which  occupies  them  three  days. 

The  F1B8T  Two  DATS  are  occupied  by  the  sea-voyage  to  J>Ar.  We  hire 
the  boat  (with  4  boatmen,  ca.  126  fr.)  in  Sues  with  the  aid  of  the  British 
Ctonsul.  The  master  of  the  vessel  should  be  required  to  provide  himself 
with  the  necessary  ship's  documents.  At  the  time  of  the  Mecca  pilgrim- 
ages (p.  196)  the  steamers  may  be  used.   The  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
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and  the  Thibd  Daj  are  occupied  with  the  ezcorsion  to  the  J$M  NSkAi 
(p.  197),  and  with  the  preparation  for  the  continuation  of  the  journey. 
Camels  are  always  to  be  had  in  Tiir,  but  good  saddles  are  rare.  Travellers 
who  can  speak  Arabic  or  modern  Greek  will  find  the  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  eonrent  on  Ht.  Sinai  (p.  181)  also  of  use  with  the  monks  at  '^dt.  — 
The  FouBTH,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Dats  are  occupied  by  the  land  journey  to 
Sinai.  This  may  be  made  either  vi&  the  WAdi  et-Ski  (p.  197),  or  more 
conveniently  via  the  Wddi  Bebrdn  (p.  198  i  9hrs.),  and  then  via  the  Wddi 
SeW  (P-  lM&  10  hrs.)  and  the  plain  of  Er-BAha  (p.  195)  to  the  Skiat 
Monastery  i&^ft  hrs). 

Sba  Votaqb  to  Tub  (16-30  Ylxb,),  —  The  start  from  Sua  (see 
Baedeker's  Egypt)  is  nsually  made  towards  evenlDg.  On  the  right 
rises  the  Jebel  'At&^a  (p.  186),  with  the  promontory  of  the  same 
name,  and  to  the  left  are  the  palms  of  'Ay^n  Miisll  (p.  186),  beyond 
which  is  the  low  chain  of  the  Jebel  et-Tth  (p.  184).  Farther  on,  to 
the  right,  in  the  foreground,  is  the  lighthonse  of  Bds  Za'ferdfuhy 
opposite  to  which,  on  the  left,  is  the  Jebel  Hanvrndm  Fa/t'Om  (see 
p.  188),  abutting  on  the  sea.  The  bay  expands.  To  the  right,  in 
tiie  foreground,  rises  the  huge  and  picturesque  Jebel  Ohdrib  (about 
5900  ft.  in  height),  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  second  lighthouse.  On 
the  left  are  the  conical  peaks  of  the  Jebel  elr'Araba^  the  base  of 
which  we  now  skirt.  Beyond  the  Jebel  Gharib,  which  becomes  more 
aiid  more  prominent,  rises  the  tableland  of  Jebel  ez-ZeU,  which  yields 
petroleum.  The  chain  of  Jebel  el-'Araba  is  prolonged  by  the  sandy 
Jebel  NdkOs  (p.  197),  and  the  Jebel  Hammdm  Sidna  MiM  (see  below). 
We  at  length  come  in  sight  of  the  palm-groves  and  buildings  of  Tt^, 
beyond  which  lies  the  sterile  desert  of  M^Kd'a  (p.  197) ;  above  the 
latter  tower  the  imposing  mountains  of  Serbdl  (p.  193)  on  the  left, 
and  of  Umm  8h6mar  on  the  right,  between  which  appear  the 
mountains  of  Sinai. 

Tflr  affords  the  only  good  anchorage  in  this  part  of  the  Red  Sea, 
besides  Suez.  The  harbour  is  admirably  protected  by  eoral  leeft, 
which,  however,  are  dangerous  to  those  unaoqainted  with  their 
situation.  Excellent  fish,  numerous  shells,  and  interesting  marine 
animals  abound  here.  T^r  is  the  chief  quarantine  station  of  the 
Mecca  pilgrims.  On  the  arrival  of  the  pilgrims  the  desert  to  the  S. 
of  Tiir  presents  a  scene  of  great  animation.  Long  rows  of  tents, 
arranged  in  groups,  afford  ample  accommodadon  for  the  largest 
concourse  of  pilgrims,  while  the  throng  is  swelled  by  traders  from 
Suez  and  Cairo,  who  sell  their  Inferior  wares  at  the  most  exorbi- 
tant prices.  On  the  side  next  TOr  is  the  camp  of  the  soldiers  who 
maintain  the  quarantine. 

To  the  N.  of  the  town  the  Jebel  Hammdm  Sidtkd  Miksd  (*Moun- 
tain  of  the  Baths  of  our  Lord  Moses' ;  ca.  395  ft.),  a  spur  of  the  low 
range  of  coast-hills,  projects  into  the  sea.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill 
lie  sulphur-springs  of  the  temperature  of  81-83**,  which  are  used 
by  the  natives  chiefly  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism.  The  Kafat  et^Tiifi 
a  castle  erected  by  Sul^n  Murid,  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition!  Most 
of  the  palm-plantations  belong  to  the  monks  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and  axe 
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managed  by  their  servants.  The  Qreek  Convent  at  Tti,  which  is 
connected  with  the  Sinai  Monastery,  is  modem  and  nninteresting. 
The  caravans  between  the  sea  and  the  monastery  are  conducted 
by  the  Beduins  of  the  convent 

About  a  mile  to  the  K.W.  of  the  town  lies  the  palm-gavden  of  El-Wddi. 
In  the  limestone  slopes  of  the  Jebel  Hamm&m  Sidn&  Mflsa  (p.  196)  are 
numerous  dilapidated  hermitages,  with  Christian  crosses,  and  several  Greek 
and  Armenian  inscriptions,  dating  from  A.D.  633.  To  the  N.  rises  tiie 
Jebel  Mokatteb,  which  boasts  of  several  Sinaitic  inscriptions  (p.  191). 

A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  Jebel  K&kftg,  or  ^Bell  Mountain',  4Vx  hrs. 
distant  by  eamel  from  Ttlr  and  about  1 M .  firom  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
On  ascending,  in  dry  w'eather,  we  hear  a  peculiar  sound,  resembling  that 
of  distant  bells,  which  gradually  increases  until  it  terminates  in  a  strange 
kind  of  roar.  This  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  sand  falling  into  the 
clefts  of  the  sandstone  rock  on  which  it  lies.  The  Arabs  believe  that  the 
sounds  proceed  from  a  monastery  buried  under  the  sand. 

FnoM  TuK  TO  Mt.  Sinai  there  are  two  routes ,  one  through  the 
yfidi  Hebrin  (p.  198),  the  other  through  the  W&di  es-Slel.  The  start 
should  be  made  at  a  very  early  hour,  in  order  that  the  desert  El" 
Kd'a,  which  forms  the  first  part  of  each  route,  may  be  crossed  before 
the  heat  of  the  day.  The  route  to  the  W&di  es-Slei  leads  to  the  E., 
through  the  gradually  ascending  desert,  in  the  direction  of  the  huge 
Jebel  Umm  8h$mar  (p.  206).  On  reaching  (ca.  6  hrs.)  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  we  descend  very  rapidly  into  a  basin  resembling  the  bed 
of  a  lake,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  mountain-torrent  issuing 
from  the  WIdi  es-Slei.  At  the  bottom  of  this  basin  we  enter  the 
narrow,  rocky^deflle  of  the  W&di  es-Blei,  one  of  the  most  romantic 
ravines  in  the  whole  peninsula.  After  ascending  this  gorge  with 
its  turbulent  brook  for  half-an-hour  we  reach  a  charming  resting- 
place  where  there  is  excellent  water.  The  brook  sometimes  disap- 
pears altogether  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  valley,  but  there  is 
water  enough  everywhere  to  support  the  vegetation ,  which  is  very 
luxuriant  at  places.  Palms  and  numerous  tamarisks  thrive  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley.  The  rider  must  dismount  at  the  most  dif- 
ficult parts  of  the  ravine  as  he  proceeds.  About  1^2  ^r.  from  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  the  route  divides ,  and  we  turn  to  the  left. 
At  the  next  bifurcation ,  10  min.  farther  on ,  our  route  leads  to 
the  right.  We  enter  a  rocky  gorge  which  alternately  contracts 
and  expands.  We  pass  a  few  palm-trees,  many  tamarisks,  So- 
lanee,  and  thickets  of  reed.  At  the  next  bifurcation  (1  hr.)  we 
turn  to  the  right.  We  pass  (20  min.)  the  precipitous  bed  of  a 
torrent  on  the  right,  and  then  a  second  descending  from  a  curious- 
looking  hill  crowned  with  a  huge  mass  of  rock.  The  valley,  which 
now  takes  the  name  of  Wddi  Tarfa ,  becomes  wilder  and  more 
barren.  After  5-6  hrs.  we  enter  the  broad  Wddi  Bahabeh,  and 
traverse  an  open  and  undulating  basin  for  6  hrs.  more,  first  towards 
the  N.E.  and  then  towards  the  N.W.,  and  at  length  reach  the 
Wddi  Sehd'tyeh  (p.  206),  at  the  S.E.  base  of  the  Mel  Milad.  [To- 
wards the  N.  the  Wadi  Sebi'iyeh  is  connected  vfith  the  Widi  esh- 
Sheikh  by  the  Wddi  e9-8adad ;  comp.  p.  206.]  A  saddle  of  moderate 
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height  separates  the  Wadi  Seb&'tyeh  from  theWidi  ed-Deir  (p.  195). 
To  the  left,  on  the  preoipitous  Jebel  Mf^sll,  we  perceiye  the  zigzags 
of  the  road  constructed  by  'Abblls  I.  Pasha  (p.  202).  We  at  length 
descend  the  narrow  W^  ed-Deir  (8hu*aib),  and  reach  the  Mofuutery 
of  St.  Catharine  (see  below). 

The  route  yia  the  W&di  Hebraln  leads  to  the  N.  from  TAr,  ascend- 
ing a  gradual  slope  with  a  saline  soil  to  (1  hr.)  Umm  Sc^ad,  where 
a  spring  of  fresh  water  affords  support  to  a  few  families.  The 
water-skins  should  be  filled  here.  We  now  follow  the  road  of 'Abb&s 
Pasha  (comp.  p.  202),  which  crosses  the  desert  of  El-K&a.  For  the 
first  hour  or  two  we  pass  a  number  of  diim-palms,  but  these  also  at 
length  disappear.  A  single  seyM-tree  stands  about  halfway,  but 
otherwise  we  are  surrounded  by  the  hot  desert,  which  is  at  first 
eoTered  with  fine  sand,  afterwards  with  xubble,  and  at  length  with 
enormous  blocks  of  stone.  The  Wlkdi  Hebrftii  is  reached  in  7-8  hrs. 
from  Umm  Sa'ad.  At  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the  mountains 
it  is  a  deep  and  very  narrow  rocky  ravine,  through  which  water  runs 
during  most  of  the  year.  A  rocky  recess  close  to  the  entrance  affords 
quarters  for  the  first  night. 

The  route  continues  to  follow  the  unfinished  road,  which  winda 
upwards  through  the  WUdi  Hebrftn.  The  formation  is  granite ,  in 
which  syenite  predominates;  it  contains  thick  veins  of  hornblende, 
greenstone,  and  various  kinds  of  basalt.  The  brook  is  bordered  with 
vegetation.  A  number  of  Sinaitic  inscriptions  (p.  191)  are  passed. 
After  1^/4  hr.  the  valley  divides,  and  the  road  of  'Abb&s  Pasha  leads 
to  the  N.  At  a  second  bifurcation  (?li\iT,)  the  valley  expands,  and  in 
Y2hr.  more  we  reach  a  clear  and  abundant  spring,  but  disagreeably 
warm.  The  t&rfa  bushes  and  palms  here  form  an  impenetrable 
thicket.  Water  now  disappears  (10  min.),  the  vegetation  beeomes 
scantier,  and  we  cross  the  precipitous  Nakb  e2-'£jdti>i  (8286  f t.).  Our 
quarters  for  the  second  night  are  near  the  Wddt  Sel&f{y.  194),  where 
we  reach  the  route  from  Suez  to  Mt.  Sinai  (pp.  186-196).  On  the 
third  day  we  arrive  at  the  Monastery  of  SL  Catharine  (see  below\ 

8.    Monastery  of  St.  Catharine  on  Xt.  Sinai  and  its  Environs. 

Aooommodatioii.  The  traveller  presents  his  letter  of  introduction  (p.l84) 
and  is  admitted  by  a  side-door.  The  Beduins  and  camels  remain  outside. 
The  monastery  contains  visitors'  rooms,  beds,  sofas,  and  a  kitchen.  The 
dragoman  must  make  his  own  bargain  with  the  monks,  to  whom  the  traveller 
may  afterwards  present  a  gift  on  his  own  account.  Those  who  have  to  pay 
their  own  expenses  are  generally  charged  at  least  4  shillings  a  day  each  for 
lodging  alone.  It  is  healthier  during  the  cold  nights  in  these  mountaiBa 
in  spring,  as  well  as  more  interesting,  to  lodge  in  the  monastery ;  but  the 
traveller  will  find  it  more  independent  and  less  expensive  to  camp  in  some 
suitable  spot  in  the  lower  W&di  Shu'aib.  —  The  Jebeltyeh  (p.  199),  as 
the  servants  of  the  monks  are  called,  are  excellent  guides  for  the  exeursioaa 
described  at  pp.  202  et  seq.,  and  will  accompany  the  traveller  for  a  trifllmg 
fee,  carrying  the  necessary  provisions. 

Hietory  of  the  Konastery.  The  Honastery  of  St.  Catharine  oceopies 
the  site  of  a  fort,  built  by  Justinian  in  537  A.D.,  under  the  proteetloft  of 
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wMch  all  the  anchorites  of  Mi.  Serb&l  gradually  congregated  (oompi.  p.  193). 
The  monks  were  greatly  beneAted  by  a  gift  from  Justinian  of  a  hundred 
Roman,  and  a  hundred  Egyptian  slaves ,  with  their  wives  and  children. 
From  these  retainers  are  descended  the  JebeUpthy  who  still  render  service 
to  the  monks,  but  are  despised  by  the  Beduins  and  stigmatised  as  ^Nazar- 
enes'  and  ^fell&hln%  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  all  embraced  Is- 
lam. The  shrewd  monks  contrived  to  ward  off  their  Mohammedan  perse- 
cutors, partly  by  displaying  an  alleged  letter  of  protection  from  Mohammed, 
to  whom  they  had  accorded  a  hospitable  reception  on  one  of  his  ioumeys, 
partly  by  their  hospitality  to  pilgrims,  and  partly  also  by  their  care  of 
spots  held  sacred  by  the  Muslims.  The  safety  of  the  monks,  who  belong 
to  the  Greek  Orthodox  church,  is  now  perfectly  insured,  owing  to  the 
protection  of  Bussia.  Formerly  the  monastery  is  said  to  have  contained 
3-400  inmates,  but  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  20-30  only,  who  are 
chiefly  natives  of  Crete  and  Cyprus.  There  are  offshoots  of  the  monastery 
scattered  all  over  the  East.  —  The  MouMtie  Rule  is  very  strict.  The 
monks  are  prohibited  from  partaking  of  meat  or  wine;  but  they  are 
permitted  to  drink  an  excellent  liqueur  which  they  prepare  from  dates 
CAraki).  The  monastery  is  presided  over  by  an  archbishop,  who  when 
absent  is  represented  by  a  prior  or  wekfl,  but  the  affairs  of  the  monastery 
are  actually  managed  by  an  intendant  ('oikonomos'). 

The  Xonattery  of  St.  Catharine  lies  5012  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level,  on  the  N.E.  granite  slopes  of  the  Jebd  MHad  (p.  203),  In  the 
Wddi  Shu'aib  (p.  198).  The  monastery  consists  of  a  very  irregular 
and  heterogeneous  pile  of  buildings,  enclosed  by  a  high  wall.  Most 
of  these  structures  abut  on  the  protecting  wall,  but  the  church, 
mosque,  library,  and  residence  of  the  prior  stand  in  the  middle  of 
the  enclosure.  The  apartments  occupied  by  the  monks,  pilgrims, 
and  travellers  are  situated  on  the  first  floor  of  the  houses,  which  are 
only  one  room  in  depth,  their  doors  being  connected  by  a  long 
wooden  gallery.  The  whitewashed  walls  bear  numerous  Qreek  in- 
scriptions, some  of  which  were  written  by  a  monk  of  Athos,  named 
Cyril,  who  was  formerly  librarian  here.  The  different  buildings  are 
separated  by  small  courts.  The  low  buildings  are  commanded  by 
a  lofty  cypress.  From  the  embrasures  in  the  walls  and  ramparts  a 
few  small  cannons  still  frown  on  the  now  peaceful  ^Saracens'.  The 
whole,  is  dominated  by  the  lofty  tower  of  the  church.  The  wells 
yield  excellent  water,  particularly  one  in  a  shed  at  the  back  of  the 
church,  which  the  monks  point  out  as  the  one  at  which  Moses 
watered  the  flocks  of  Jethro's  daughters. 

The  Cbv&oh  ov  thb  Tramsfioubation  is  an  early  Christian  ba- 
silica. The  exterior  is  uninteresting.  The  church  is  entered  by  a 
porch,  and  a  flight  of  steps  descending  beyond  it.  In  the  middle 
of  each  of  the  topmost  steps  is  a  letter  of  the  name  of  St.  James 
(I-A-K-Q-B-0-2).  —  We  first  enter  a  VeatibuU  (narthex)  with  a 
Byzantine  window,  containing  a  large  modern  basin  for  holy  water, 
with  small  silver  eagles.  The  framework  of  the  door  leading  into 
the  nave  is  richly  decorated  and  the  panels  are  embellished  with 
old  pictures  in  enamel,  of  small  size. 

The  interior  of  the  basilica,  notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  its 
aisles  and  the  superabundant  decoration ,  is  not  devoid  of  effect. 
Each  of  the  lofty  walls  bearing  the  entablature  of  the  nave  rests  on 
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six  thick  columns  of  granite,  coyered  with  stacco  and  painted  green, 
the  capitals  of  which  are  adorned  with  holdly  executed  foliage. 
The  ceiling  has  been  repainted ,  and  diyided  into  bright-coloured 
sections  containing  indifferent  medallion-figures  of  John  the  Baptist, 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  the  Saviour.  The  aisles  are  lighted  by  flye 
Byzantine  windows  on  each  side,  and  are  coyered  by  a  sloping  roof. 
The  payement  is  of  coloured  marble.  On  the  left  side  of  the  naye 
is  a  marble  Pulpit  adorned  with  pleasing  miniatures,  which  was 
presented  to  the  church  in  1787.  On  the  right  is  the  Episcopal 
ThronCj  dating  from  the  18th  century  and  interesting  on  account 
of  a  representation  of  the  monastery  at  that  period,  painted  by  an 
Armenian  artist.  The  inscription  repeats  the  erroneous  monkish 
tradition  that  the  monastery  was  founded  by  Justinian  (in  527; 
comp.  pp.  198, 199).  Between  each  pair  of  columns  are  rudely  carved 
choir- stalls.  From  the  ceiling  are  suspended  three  candelabra, 
which  are  lit  at  the  evening  service  and  made  to  swing  from  side 
to  side ;  also  a  hundred  lamps  of  every  shape  and  size,  some  of 
which  are  made  of  ostriches*  eggs. 

The  raised  Tribuna  projects  into  the  nave  far  beyond  the  choir. 
A  wooden  screen  (*septum') ,  coloured  blue,  yellow ,  and  red,  and 
overladen  with  carving,  with  a  broad  gate  flanked  irith  gilded  col- 
umns and  rich  ornamentation,  separates  the  choir  from  the  nave 
and  aisles.  The  painted  crucifix  reaches  to  the  ceiling.  The  cande- 
labra, placed  in  front  of  the  screen  and  covered  with  red  velvet, 
stand  on  very  ancient  bronze  lions  of  curious  workmanship ,  per- 
haps executed  before  the  Christian  era.  —  The  beautiful  rounded 
Apse  is  adorned  with  well-preserved  ^Mosaics  of  great  value, 
executed  by  European  artists  as  early  as  the  7th  or  8th  century. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ ,  in 
memory  of  which  the  church  was  originally  consecrated.  In  the 
centre  of  the  mosaic  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  soars  towards  heaven. 
Elijah,  the  prophet  of  Mt.  Sinai,  is  pointing  to  the  Messiah ;  St. 
John  kneels  at  the  feet  of  his  master;  Moses  points  to  the  latter  as 
the  fulflller  of  his  law ,  and  St.  Peter  lies  on  the  ground ,  while 
St.  James  is  kneeling.  Each  figure  is  accompanied  by  the  name  of 
the  person  it  represents.  A  kind  of  frame  is  formed  to  this  picture 
by  a  series  of  busts  of  prophets,  apostles,  and  saints  in  mosaic, 
admirably  executed.  Above  the  apse,  on  the  left,  Moses  kneels 
before  the  burning  bush ;  on  the  right  he  stands  before  Mt.  Sinai, 
with  the  tables  of  the  law  in  his  hand.  Between  these  scenes  and 
the  arch  of  the  apse  hover  two  angels  adjoining  two  medallion-figures 
(perhaps  Moses  and  St.  Catharine),  which  the  monks  point  out  as 
portraits  of  Justinian  and  Theodora,  although  they  do  not  in  the 
least  resemble  other  portraits  of  the  emperor  and  his  wife. 

Among  the  sacred  utensils  in  the  choir  are  a  finely  executed 
Ciborium,  or  stand  for  the  communion  chalice,  and  a  short  marble 
sarcophagus  said  to  contain  the  head  and  one  hand  of  St,  Catharine  of 
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Alexandria,  who  is  specially  revered  by  the  Orthodox  Greeks.  Here, 
too,  is  shown  a  valuable  reliquary,  presented  by  Russian  Christians. 
The  head  of  St.  Catharine  rests  on  a  silver  pillow,  her  face  and 
hands  being  enamelled.  Another  similar  reliquary,  bearing  a  figure 
of  the  saint  in  silver-gilt,  was  given  by  the  Empress  Catharine. 

The  Chapel  of  thi  Burning  Bush,  at  the  back  of  the  apse, 
marking  the  spot  where  God  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Moses,  is 
probably  the  oldest  part  of  the  structure.  Visitors  must  remove 
their  shoes  before  entering.  The  walls  are  covered  with  slabs  of 
porcelain.  The  spot  where  the  bush  is  said  to  have  stood  is 
indicated  by  a  plate  of  chased  silver ;  over  it  is  placed  a  kind  of 
altar,  within  which  are  suspended  three  burning  lamps.  At  the 
back  of  this  sanctuary  is  a  small  niche  adorned  with  figures,  in  a 
line  with  the  apse ,  the  semicircular  wall  of  which  encloses  the 
whole  E.  end  of  the  building.  A  ray  of  the  sun  is  said  to  enter 
this  sanctuary  once  a  year  only,  gaining  admission  through  a  cleft 
of  the  rock  on  the  E.  ride  of  the  valley.  From  a  cross  erected  there 
the  hill  has  been  named  the  Jehel  es-Saltb  (*hill  of  the  cross'). 

The  Chapels  surrounding  the  nave  are  dedicated  to  SS.  Anna, 
the  holy  martyrs  of  Sinai,  James,  Constantia  and  Helena,  Deme- 
trius and  Sergius.  Adjoining  the  right  aisle  of  the  basilica  are  the 
chapels  of  SS.  Simon  Stylites  and  Cosmas  and  Damianus ;  adjoin- 
ing the  left  aisle  are  those  of  SS.  Anna,  Marina,  and  Antipas.  — 
The  chapel  for  the  Latins,  near  the  visitors'  rooms,  is  now  disused, 
as  the  Roman  Catholics  no  longer  make  pilgrimages  to  this  monastery. 

Close  by  the  church  stands  the  Mosaus,  which  was  erected  in 
the  14th  cent,  to  conciliate  the  Muslims.  It  is  a  building  of  simple 
construction,  in  bad  preservation.  —  The  stone  wall  of  an  out- 
building near  the  mosque  and  an  arch  between  the  mosque  and  the 
church  still  bear  several  coats-of-arms  in  the  early  mediseval  style, 
perhaps  those  of  Crusaders. 

Opposite  is  the  Chapel  or  thb  Panaoia,  which  contains  several 
portraits  of  bishops  and  archbishops  of  Sinai  and  a  large  model  of  a 
projected  reconstruction  of  the  monastery,  which  has  never  been 
carried  out,  since  the  property  of  the  convent  in  Russia  and  Wa- 
lachia  has  been  secularized. 

The  LiBBABY  of  the  monastery  was  arranged  in  suitable  rooms 
only  a  few  years  ago,  when  also  the  MSS.  were  catalogued. 

The  library  contains  a  great  many  Greek  and  Arabic  KSS.,  besides 
others  in  Syrian,  Ethiopian,  Persian,  Georgian,  Slavonic,  and  Russian. 
A  complete  catalogae  of  the  Greek  MSS.  by  Prof.  Gardthausen  of  Leipzig 
was  published  at  Oxford  in  1886,  and  one  of  the  Arabic  MSS.,  by  Gibson, 
at  London  in  1684.  The  chief  treasure  of  the  library  was  formerly  the 
famous  Codex  dinaUieut,  discovered  by  Prof.  Tischendorf,  a  Greek  US. 
of  the  Bible,  dating  from  about  400  A.B.  and  surpassed  by  the  Codex 
Vatieanus  alone  in  age  and  authority.  Several  leaves  of  the  precious  MS.  are 
preserved  at  the  Leipzig  University  Library,  under  the  name  of  the  'Codex 
Friderico-Augustanus',  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  at  St.  Petersburg,  having 
been  purchased  from  the  monastery  by  Alexander  II.  for  8000  fr.  in  1869. 
Some  loose  pages  of  a  Greek  Bible  which  the  monks  show  do  not  belon^,^ 
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M  they  asseri,  to  the  Codex  Sinaitioas.  —  The  most  yaluable  of  the  M 88. 
still  remaining  in  the  monastery  is  the  so-called  Cod$x  Syrrin,  the  oldest 
known  Syrian  translation  of  the  Bible.  It  is  nnfortunately  very  meomplete. 
and  is  probably  taken  from  a  Greek  text  of  the  2nd  century.  It  was  fonna 
and  published  in  1B93  by  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Oibson.  ~  The  so-called 
Fvangeliwn  Theodosianumi  a  collection  of  passages  from  the  "Sew  Testament, 
is  described  without  any  ground  whatever  as  a  gift  of  the  Emp.  Theodosios 
(766  A.B.),  and  in  all  likelihood  does  not  date  farther  back  than  1000  A.D. 
It  is  written  on  white  parchment,  both  sides  of  each  sheet  having  two 
columns  in  golden  characters.  A  kind  of  frontispiece  is  formed  by  a  series 
of  elaborate  miniatures  of  Jesus,  Mary,  the  Evangelists,  and  St.  Peter.  The 
P$aUerianv,m  Cassianum,  containing  the  whole  of  the  Feaisna  written  in 
microscopical  characters  on  six  leaves,  was  not  executed  by  a  nun  of  the 
9th  cent.,  named  Cassia,  but  is  a  piece  of  laborious  trifling  dating  from 
the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  monastery  is  tbe  Buiual  Placb,  consisting 
of  a  strongly  vaulted  crypt.  The  remains  of  the  bishops  are  preserved 
in  boxes,  and  those  of  the  priests  in  a  separate  part  of  the  Yault, 
while  the  bones  and  skulls  of  the  monks  are  merely  piled  up  together. 
The  skeletons  of  several  highly  reyered  hermits  are  suspended  from 
the  wall.  At  the  gate  of  the  priests*  vault  crouches  the  skeleton  of 
St.  Stephanos  (d.  580),  wearing  a  skull-cap  of  violet  velvet.  Not 
far  from  this  vault  is  a  well,  and  beyond  it  is  the  rarely  used  burial- 
ground  for  pilgrims  who  have  died  here. 

A  flight  of  steps  descends  from  this  court  to  the  ♦Gabdbk,"  the 
trees  of  which  blossom  most  luxuriantly  in  March  and  April, 
presenting  a  grateful  sight  in  the  midst  of  this  rocky  wilderness. 
It  is  laid  out  In  the  form  of  terraces ,  and  contains  peach-trees, 
orange-trees,  vines,  etc.,  overshadowed  by  some  lofty  cypresses. 

Into  the  wall  of  the  monastery  facing  the  garden  are  built  two  frag- 
ments of  marble  bearing  inscriptions,  one  in  Greek,  and  one  in  ArabiCi 
both  referring  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  to  Justinian  (p.  200).  These, 
however,  date  from  the  12th  or  13th  century. 

Excursions  from  the  Sinai  Monastbst. 

The  AscBNT  OF  the  Jebbl  MOsi  occupies  3  hrs.,  and  presents 
no  trouble.  The  start  should  be  made  at  5  a.m.  or  earlier.  —  There 
are  two  main  routes  to  the  top.  One  of  these  is  an  unfinished  road, 
which  ascends  the  Wddi  Shu^aib,  and  was  begun  by  'Abbas  I.  Pasha, 
who  had  planned  the  erection  of  a  summer-palace  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain  (comp.  p.  198).  The  other  ascends  the  interesting  but 
fatiguing  pilgrimage-steps,  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  the 
Empress  Helena,  but  more  probably  of  the  6th  or  7th  century. 

The  Pilgrimage  Steps  (which  according  to  Pocooke  are  3000  in 
number)  begin  at  a  side-portal  in  the  W.  wall  of  the  convent,  and 
mount  the  bare  granite  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Widi  Shu'aib.  In 
20  min.  we  reach  a  small  spring  where,  according  to  the  Arabs, 
Moses  once  tended  the  sheep  ef  Jethro,  whom  they  call  Shu'aib. 
The  monks,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  that  it  issued  from  the  rook 
in  consequence  of  the  prayers  of  the  holy  abbot  Sangarius.  In 
12  min.  more  we  come  to  a  hut,  styled  the  Chajpel  of  Mary j  said  to 
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haye  been  erected  by  the  monks  In  gratitude  for  their  deliverance 
by  the  Virgin  from  a  plague  of  vermin.  The  traveller,  however,  at 
a  late  period  of  the  year,  "will  have  abundant  opportunity  of  observing 
that  this  miracle  needs  renewing.  Farther  up  the  route  crosses  a 
small  ravine,  and  then  passes  through  two  rude  gates.  After  a  few 
minutes  more  we  reach  a  pleasant  green  plain,  called  the  ^Plain  of 
the  Cypres8\  after  a  gigantic  cypress  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  it. 
It  is  enclosed  by  bold  and  barren  masses  of  rock,  and  reddish-brown 
and  grey  pinnacles  of  hard  granite.  To  the  N.  rises  the  peak  of 
R&s  es-Safs&f  (p.  204),  to  the  S.  is  the  Jebel  M(isi(see  below),  farther 
distant  the  lofty  Jebel  Katherin  (p.  205).  We  turn  to  the  left  of 
the  cypress,  and  mount  the  rugged  blocks  over  which  lies  the  route 
to  the  summit  of  the  Jebel  Mfisii.  On  a  small  height  (6900  ft.)  to  the 
left  of  the  path  is  the  Chapel  of  Elijah,  a  plain  white  stone  building, 
containing  two  chapels  dedicated  to  the  prophets  £lijah  and  Elisha. 
The  rudely-whitewashed  interior  contains  a  hollow  which  the  monks 
point  out  as  the  cavern  in  which  Elijah  concealed  himself  (1  Kings 
xix.  9  et  seq.).  Here  probably  stood  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  which 
Justinian  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  fort  (p.  198).  The  road  of 
'Abbas  ends  close  by. 

Beyond  the  Chapel  of  Elijah  the  pilgrimage-steps  become  steeper. 
They  offer  no  danger  by  daylight  but  should  not  be  attempted  after 
dark.  There  are  still  about  1000  steps  from  this  point  to  the  sum- 
mit. The  granite  is  at  first  speckled  red,  afterwards  grey,  green, 
and  yellow.  After  an  ascent  of  40  min.  more  a  natural  hollow  in 
the  granite  is  pointed  out  by  the  Arabs  (left)  as  a  foot-print  of  the 
eamel  which  the  prophet  rode  on  his  visit  to  Sinai,  before  his  call. 
In  ^4  hr.  more  we  reach  the  summit  of  the  Jebel  Vtat  (7363  ft.), 
which  rises  2350  ft.  above  the  monastery.  On  the  plateau  at  the 
top  lie  a  small  chapel  and  a  small  mosque.  The  Arabs  smear  Ihe 
blood  of  their  sacrifices  (p.  185)  on  the  door  of  the  mosque.  Under 
the  mosque  is  a  grotto,  and  adjoining  the  chapel  the  apse  of  an  old 
church  is  distinguishable,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  mosque.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  the  church  mentioned  by  the  pilgrim  Silvia  in  the 
4th  cent.,  while  the  grotto  is  believed  to  be  the  hollow  where  Moses 
stood  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  passed  by  (Ex.  xxxiii,  22).  According 
to  the  Muslim  tradition,  Moses  remained  here  fasting  for  forty  days 
>vhile  writing  the  ten  commandments.  The  Greeks  claim  that  the 
exact  spot  is  a  small  rocky  recess  near  their  chapel.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  whole  tradition  identifying  the  Jebel  Mi!l8&  with  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Law  was  transferred  to  this  point  in  the  6th  cent,  from 
Serb&l  (p.  193),  when  the  monks  of  the  latter  migrated  to  the  Castle 
of  Justinian  and  the  orthodox  synods  condemned  the  monks  of 
Pharan  as  heretics  (p.  193).  In  any  case  the  Jebel  Miisa  has  been 
held  as  the  genuine  Mt.  Sinai  from  that  time  on. 

The  ♦View  is  wild  and  imposing.  Towards  the  S.W.  rise  the 
sombre  and  majestic  Jebel  Zebir  and  Jebel  Klithertn,  the  twin  peakr 
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of  one  mountain,  and  ^e  highest  summits  in  the  peninsula.  To  the 
S.E.  we  survey  the  WIdi  Seba'iyeh  (p.  206).  Ahove  it  rises  a 
multitude  of  mountain-chains  and  peaks,  picturesquely  interspersed 
with  deep  valleys.  Towards  the  E.  the  Jebel  el-Me'allawi  is  parti- 
cularly conspicuous.  In  clear  weather  the  Red  Sea,  and  even  the 
greater  part  of  the  Bay  of  'Akaba,  are  visible.  The  island  of  Tiran 
to  the  S.E.  of  the  peninsula  is  also  sometimes  descried.  Towards 
the  N.W.  is  the  Ras  es-Safs&f,  while  below  us  lie  the  valleys  of 
the  two  monasteries.  Beyond  these ,  on  the  right ,  framing  the 
picture,  rise  the  Jebel  'Aribeh,  El-Ferf ,  and  Es-Sanna';  on  the  left, 
the  Jebel  er-Rabba  and  Ez-^afariyeh,  with  the  chateau  of  'Abb&s 
Pasha.  Towards  the  N.,  beyond  the  Ras  es-Safsif ,  we  obtain  a 
glimpse  through  the  defile  of  the  Na^b  el-Hawi  of  the  less  moun- 
tainous region  of  the  peninsula  in  that  direction. 

Those  who  remain  long  enough  on  the  Jebel  Mns&  to  ei^ioy  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  a  sunset  must  start  immediately  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  sun  and  walk  rapidly,  so  as  to  have  time  and  light  enough 
to  descend  to  the  Chapel  of  Elijah,  whence,  with  the  aid  of  a  guide, 
they  may  reach  the  monastery  in  an  hour  without  difficulty,  even  in  the 
dark,  by  following  the  read  of  ^Abbas  Pasha. 

Travellers  usually  combine  the  return -route  from  the  Jebel  Miisa 
with  a  visit  to  the  Rks  es-Safsaf,  which  also  claims  to  be  the  Mount 
of  the  Law.  We  descend  in  20min.  to  the  cypress  plain,  whence  the 
guides  conduct  us  in  8/4  ^^'  through  two  fertile  hollows  by  a  slightly 
descending  path  to  a  third  valley,  picturesquely  commanded  by 
rocks.  The  first  dale  contains  the  remains  of  a  cistern  and  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist.  From  the  valley  in  which  this  path 
terminates  it  is  usual  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  BM  es-Safffcf 
('mountain  of  the  willow' ;  6540  ft).  We  may  here  enjoy  a  cool 
draught  from  a  spring  near  a  dilapidated  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
'Sacred  Girdle  of  the  Virgin  Mary\  and  inspect  the  venerable  willow 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  mountain,  and  from  which  Moses  is 
said  to  have  cut  his  miraculous  rod.  The  ascent  of  the  Saf^&f  is  at 
first  facilitated  by  steps.  Farther  up  the  path  becomes  steeper,  and 
the  extreme  summit  can  be  attained  only  by  persons  with  steady 
heads  by  dint  of  scrambling.  Those  who  are  not  disposed  for  this 
undertaking  should  take  their  stand  by  the  opening  of  a  chasm  which 
descends  precipitously  into  the  Wadi  er-Ra^a,  situated  about  50 
paces  below  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  To  the  N.  rise  the  red 
porphyry  masses  of  the  Jebel  el-Feri'  (p.  207),  to  the  E.  is  the  Jebel 
ed-Deir  (p.  206),  to  the  W.  the  Ughret  el-Mehd. 

Those  who  wish  to  return  hence  to  the  monastery  may  descend 
by  the  ravine  called  the  Sikket  Shu'aib,    The  route  is  difficult. 

To  the  Wadi  bl-Leja  and  the  Monastery  of  Dbir  bl-Abba1n 
(4  hr8.»  riding;  guide  not  indispensable).  The  route  descends  the 
Wddi  ed'Deir  to  the  hill  of  HdrUn,  at  the  beginning  of  the  plain 
of  Er-Rdha  (p.  195),  and  there  turns  to  the  left  into  the  Wddi  el- 
Leja,   Before  we  enter  the  valley  the  place  is  shown,  in  a  gorge 
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of  the  R^a  es-Safsaf,  -where  the  earth  is  supposed  to  haye  swallowed 
up  the  company  of  Korah  (Numb,  xvi);  a  hole  in  the  rock  is  also 
pointed  out  as  the  mould  of  the  golden  calf. 

The  W&di  el-Leja,  which  flanks  the  W.  side  of  the  Jebel  Musa, 
owes  its  name  to  an  Arabian  tradition  that  Leja  was  a  daughter  of 
Jethro,  and  a  sister  of  Zipporah  (Arabic  Zafi^riya).  At  the  en- 
trance we  first  observe,  on  the  right,  the  dilapidated  hermitages 
dedicated  to  SS.  OOsmas  and  Damianus,  and  a  disused  chapel  of 
the  TweWe  Apostles.  On  the  left  is  the  ruinous  monastery  of 
El'BuHdnj  with  a  few  plantations ;  farther  on  we  come  to  a  mass 
of  rock,  called  by  the  Arabs  Hajar  MUsd,  or  *Stone  of  Moses', 
and  said  to  be  the  Rock  of  Horeb,  from  which  the  spring  issued 
when  struck  by  Moses  (Numb.  xx.  8  et  seq. ;  comp.  p.  192).  It  is 
probably  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  Jewish  tradition,  with 
which  both  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  4),  and  the  expounders  of  the  Koran 
seem  to  have  been  familiar,  that  the  monks  assure  us  that  this 
rock  accompanied  the  Jews  throughout  their  wanderings  in  the 
desert,  and  then  returned  to  its  old  place.  It  is  of  reddish-brown 
granite  and  about  12  ft.  in  height.  The  S.  side  is  bisected  somewhat 
obliquely  by  a  band  of  porphyry  about  16  in.  wide,  from  holes  in 
which  jets  of  water  for  each  of  the  12  tribes  are  said  to  have  flowed. 
Two  of  the  holes,  however,  Beem  to  have  disappeared.  —  Several 
Sinaitic  inscriptions  (p.  191)  are  to  be  seen  here. 

About  20  min.  to  the  S.  of  this  point  is  the  Deir  el-Arba'in, 
or  Monastery  of  the  Forty  (i.«.  martyrs  slain  by  the  Saracens),  with 
an  extensive  garden.  In  the  upper  and  rocky  part  of  the  site  rises 
a  spring  with  a  grotto  near  it,  which  is  said  once  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  St.  Onofrius.  The  monastery  was  abandoned  by  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  Two  or  three  monks  reside  here  occasionally 
to  look  after  the  extensive  garden. 

The  AscsNT  of  the  Jebbl  EATHSBtN  (comp.  the  Hap,  p.  190)  takes  a  full 
day  and  is  hardly  suitable  for  ladies.  The  start  should  be  made  very  early, 
or  the  ptevioua  night  should  be  spent  at  the  Deir  el-Arba'in  (see  above). 
Eoute  as  far  as  the  (2  hrs.)  JDeir  O-Arba^in,  see  p.  20A  and  above.  We 
then,  follow  a  gorge  to  the  S.W.,  which  soon  contracts  considerably,  and 
observe  several  Sinaitic  inscriptions.  After  i^/irl^/t  hr.  we  reach  the  Btr 
esh-Shunndr^  or  'partridges'  well',  which  God  is  said  to  have  called  forth 
for  behoof  of  the  partridges  which  followed  the  corpse  of  St.  Catharine 
when  borne  to  Mt.  Sinai  by  angels.  The  route  now  inclines  more  to  the 
W.,  and  is  very  steep  and  fatiguing  \jintil  (IVthr.)  we  reach  the  ridge  of 
rocks  leading  to  the  top.  The  pilgrims  have  indicated  the  direction  of 
the  path  by  heaping  up  6mall  pyramids  of  stones  on  larger  masses  of  rock. 
After  another  hour  of  laborious  climbing  we  reach  the  summit.  The 
Jeh^  KUherin  has  three  peaks,  the  Jebel  KdtheHny  the  Jaa  ZebSr,  and 
the  Jebel  Abu  RumeU,  the  first  of  which  (8536  ft.)  is  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  peninsula.  The  air  is  often  bitterly  cold  here,  and  snow  lies  in 
the  rocky  clefts  till  summer.  Half  of  the  narrow  plateau  on  the  summit 
is  occupied  by  a  small  and  rudely  constructed  chapel.  The  unevenness 
of  the  floor  is  declared  by  the  monks  to  be  due  to  a  miraculous  impression 
of  the  body  of  St.  (Catharine,  which  was  found  here  900,  or  according  to 
others,  500  years  after  her  execution,  and  to  which  attention  was  attracted 
by  th&  rays  of  light  emanating  from  it.    The  view  is  magnificent  in  fine 
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weather,  bat  towards  the  S.W.  it  is  intercepted  by  the  Jebel  Umm  Sh6mar 
(see  below).  Towards  the  S.E.  lies  the  broad  W&di  Na§b.  Part  of  the 
Gulf  of  'Akaba,  the  Arabian  mountains,  and  even  sometimes  the  B&s 
Mohammed '(to  the  8.)  are  visible.  The  Oulf  of  Suez  is  surveyed  as  far 
as  ihe  African  coast,  on  which  rises  the  conspicuous  Jebel  Oh&rib  (p.  196). 
On  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula  lies  the  sterile  plain  of  El-K&'a(p.  197), 
which  terminates  near  Tflr.  To  the  N.  tower  Mt.  Serbal  and  the  Jebel 
el-Bint  (p.  193),  and  farther  distant  lie  the  light-coloured  sandy  plain  of  Br- 
Bamleh  and  the  long  range  of  the  Jebel  et-Tih. 

The  W^Di  Sbba'itsh  (afternoon  excursion  of  ca.  3  hrs.)  is  interesting 
from  its  being  regarded  by  several  authorities  as  the  camping-place  of  the 
Jews.  We  ascend  the  Wddi  Shu*aib  (p.  196),  cross  the  moderate  height  of 
the  Jebel  d-MundJa  (p.  195),  and  enter  the  rocky  Wd^i  Seb&Hyeh^  which  is 
filled -with  heaps  of  rocks  and  small  stones.  We  may  now  return  by  a 
longer  and  easier  route  through  the  Wddi  es-Sadad  and  the  Wddi  esh-Sheiih 
(see  Map,  p.  192).  In  the  W&di  esh-Sheikh  (see  below)  we  keep  to  the  left, 
until  the  entrance  of  the  Shu'aib  valley  and  the  monastery  come  in  sight. 

To  reach  the  Jebel  TJmm  BhAmar  (8448  ft.)  we  quit  Mt.  Sinai  by  the 
Wddi  SebdHyeh,  enter  the  broad  Wddi  Rahabeh,  and  pass  the  night  at  the 
Wddi  ZeitHn.  Next  morning  we  first  ascend  the  Jebel  Abu  SheJer^  rising 
1180  ft.  above  the  valley.  The  Wddi  ZerakSpeh^  on  the  right,  contains  the 
scanty  ruins  of  the  old  monastery  of  j/dt'  Antus.  The  migestic  granite 
masses  of  the  Jebel  Umm  Shdmar,  with  its  huge  pinnacles,  somewhat 
resemble  Mt.  8erbS,l. 


4.  Betum  Boute  ftom  the  Monastery  of  Sinai  to  Snes  vifc  the  WILdi 
esh-Sheikh. 

5-7  Days.  —  Is t  Day.  From  the  Monastery  of  Sinai  to  iY^fiWddi  H-Tarr 
(p. 207),  through  the  Wadi  esh-Sheikh,  78/4  hrs.— 2nd  Day.  FromW&di  et-*arr, 
vi&  Wftdi  Soldf,  W&di  Berah,  and  W&di  Lebweh,  to  the  lower  end 'of  the 
Wddi  Barak  (p.  207),  8»/4  hrs.  —  3rd  Day.  From  the  lower  end  of  the 
wadi  Barak  to  the  beginning  of  the  Wddi  el-Homr  (p.  208),  91/4  hrs.  — 
4th  Day.  Through  the  wadi  el-Homr  to  the  *  Wddi  Oharandel  (p.  187), 
91/4  hrs.  —  6th  Day.  From  the  Wadi  Gharandel  to  the  Wddi  Werddn  (p.  187), 
7»/4  hTs.  —  6th  Day.  From  the  Wadi  Werdan  to  'Aydn  Miitd  (p.  187),  8  hrs. 
—  7th  Day.    From  'Aydn  MAsa  to  Suez  (p.  186),  2»/s  hrs. 

Those  who  desire  to  visit  the  monuments  of  Sarbiit  eUKhddem  (p.  206) 
should  go  on  the  3rd  day  as  far  as  the  TTddt  MeratUxniehy  and  devote  the 
afternoon  to  the  antiquities.  They  would  then  proceed  on  the  4th  day  as 
far  as  the  Wddi  Shebeikeh,  which  is  5Va  hrs.  from  the  Widi  Werd&n. 

On  starting  from  the  monastery,  we  descend  the  Wddi  ed^Deh 
(p.  196),  leave  the  plain  of  Er-Riha  (p.  196)  to  the  left,  and  turn  to 
the  N.E.  into  the  W&di  esh-43heikh,  which  is  joined  by  the  Wddi 
es-Sadad  (p.  197)  on  the  S.,  1  hr.  farther  on.  On  the  right  rises  the 
Jebel  ed-DHr,  or  'Mountain  of  the  Monastery',  and  on  the  left  the 
Jebel  Sonttj  both  of  which  aie  precipitous.  On  the  left,  farther 
on,  is  the  Jebel  Khizamtyeh.  The  broad  Wadi  esh-Sheikh,  which 
}s  inhabited  at  places,  extends  in  a  large  semicircle  of  about  15 
hours'  journey  from  the  Jebel  Miisa  towards  the  N.W.  down  to  the 
Wadi  Fir^n  (p.  191),  presenting  on  the  whole  but  little  attraction. 

After  IV4  hr.  more  we  observe  the  Tomb  of  the  Sheikh  S&lih 
(Nebi  Sdlih),  from  which  the  valley  derives  its  name.  The  exterior 
is  hung  with  votive  offerings,  such  as  tassels,  shawls,  ostriches'  eggs, 
camels'  halters ,  and  bridles.  The  Towara  Beduins  regard  Sheikh 
Salih  as  their  ancestor.  Every  May  a' great  festival  takes  place  here, 
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accompanied  with  sacriflces,  feasting,  and  games,  at  which  women 
also  are  present,  and  a  smaller  festiyal  takes  place  after  the  date- 
harvest.  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  the  children  of  the  desert 
ascend  the  Jehel  Miisa,  and  there  offer  sacrifices  to  Moses  (p.  203). 

To  the  W.  of  the  tomb  a  hill ,  bearing  a  few  ruins ,  rises  from 
the  valley*  We  next  pass  (1/4  lir.)  *^®  entrance  to  the  Wddi  Suweirtyeh 
on  the  right,  which  is  traversed  by  the  route  to  'Akaba'  (p.  209). 
Opposite  us,  to  the  left,  are  several  small  towers,  above  which  rises 
the  pointed  Jebel  el-FerV  (6890  ft.),  a  mountain  of  porphyry.  After 
^2  III-  til©  valley  expands  into  a  wide  basin,  bounded  by  precipitous 
rocky  slopes.  Beyond  this  basin  (40  min.),  and  beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  WMi  Shi'b,  on  the  left,  the  route  traverses  (10  min.)  the  EI- 
Watiyeh  Pass  (4022  ft.),  enclosed  by  imposing  masses  of  granite. 
Immediately  beyond  it  rises  a  stone,  resembling  an  altar,  with  a  white 
summit,  which,  the  Beduins  point  out  as  the  scene  of  Abraham's  sacri- 
fice. A  rock  near  it,  in  the  form  of  a  chair,  is  called  the  Makfad  Nebi 
MUsiij  or  seat  of  the  prophet  Moses,  which  he  is  said  to  have  occupied 
while  tending  the  sheep  of  his  father-in-law  Jethro  (comp.  p.  202). 

At  this  point  begins  the  lower  part  of  the  Wadi  esh-Sheikh. 
The  character  of  the  region  becomes  less  mountainous,  and  the 
route  enters  an  undulating  district.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  reach 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  tarfa  shrubs  (comp.  p.  192),  Beyond  these 
ahzubs,  on  the  left,  opens  the  (^L  hr/)  Wddi  Kasab^  which  leads  to 
the  S.  to  the  Nalj:b  el-Hawi  (p.  196).  The  (IVi* hr.)  WddiMagheirdt, 
to  the  right,  lies  3566  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  imposing  mass 
of  Mt.  Serb&l  now  becomes  visible.  Near  the  (1  hr.)  Wfcdi  et-Tarr 
(right)  are  a  few  inscriptions  (p.  191).  Here  the  first  night  is  spent. 
The  next  valley  on  the  right  is  the  (35  min.)  WddiSoleif;  and  36 min. 
farther  on  is  another  valley  of  the  same  name,  opposite  which  opens 
the  broad  Wddi  Sahab,  through  which  the  Nakb  el-Hawi  (p.  195) 
may  be  reached  in  5  hrs.  At  this  point  (2856  ft.)  our  route  quits 
the  Wadi  esh-Sheikh,  which  leads  to  the  (2^/4  hrs.)  defile  of  El- 
Buweib  (p.  194),  farther  to  the  S.  W.  We  ascend  rapidly  to  the  N.  W. 
In  the  W.  part  of  the  Wddi  Soleif,  which  soon  contracts  to  a  gorge. 
Several  valleys  are  now  crossed,  particularly  the  Wddi  el-Akhdar 
and  the  Wddi  el-'Uhsh,  as  well  as  the  low  ranges  of  hills  which 
separate  them ;  and  in  1^/4  hr.  we  reach  the  long  W&di  Ber&h,  lying 
at  the  base  of  the  Jebel  Berdh.  We  now  ascend  this  valley,  obtaining 
at  first  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  Sinai  group,  and  reach  (1^4  hr.)  the 
top  of  the  pass,  at  the  base  of  the  pyramidal  hill  of  Zubb  el-Bdheir 
Abu  Bahartyeh  (3895  ft.).  We  next  enter  the  broad  W&di  Lebw'eh, 
through  which  the  route  descends  in  2  hrs.  to  the  foot  of  the  Nakb 
Wddi  Barak,  The  Wadi  Lebweh,  which  makes  a  bend  here  to  the 
S.W.  and  descends  to  the  WIdi  Firan,  now  takes  the  name  of  Wddi 
el-'Akir.  Our  route  ascends  in  V2  ^^*  over  loose  shingle  to  the  top  of 
the  Na^b  W&di  Barak  Pass,  beyond  which  begins  the  W&di  Barak, 
a  wild,  stone-besprinkled  valley,  sometimes  contracting  to  a  gorge, 
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and  overgrown  with  remarkably  fine  old  sey^l-trees.  Near  the  head 
of  the  valley  afe  several  *Nawlmi8'  (stone  huts;  see  p.  194),  Sinaitle 
inscriptions,  and  fragments  of  a  rude  granite  wall. 

On  the  right  opens  the  Wddi  Mesakkar^  and  on  the  left,  lower 
down,  the  Wddi  Tayyibeh,  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  DabbUs  'Ildk, 
In  21/4  hrs.  more  the  WMi  Barak  reaches  the  Wddi  Stk,  which 
(V4  liT.)  turns  sharply  to  the  left,  leading  to  the  Wadi  Sidr  (p,  189), 
while  the  Wddi  cl-Merayih  (r.)  leads  to  the  Debhet  er-Bamleh.  Our 
route  ascends  in  a  N."W.  direction  and  in  Y2  ^^'  reaches  a  narrow 
sandy  plain  called  the  Debeibet  Sheikh  Ahmed,  from  the  tomb  of  a 
Beduin  chief  to  the  right  of  the  path.  We  then  descend  Into  the 
Wddi  Khamtlehj  in  which  we  again  ascend  to  (2  hrs.)  the  Rds 
SHwik  (2475  ft.).  On  the  left  is  the  Jebel  Ohardbiy  a  curiously 
eroded  mass  of  sandstone,  with  some  Sinaitic  inscriptions.  An 
extensive  view  is  obtained  over  the  Jebel  et-Tih  and  the  plain  of 
Bamleh.  —  We  descend  from  the  pass  by  a  steep  zigzag  path  into 
the  Wddi  SHwikj  in  which  after  V/2  hi,  we  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
small  Wddi  Merattameh. 

From  this  point  Ihe  8ar1)tit  el-Kh&dem  Chill  of  the  castle";  from 
Khadem  or-  Khaiem^  the  ancient  Egyptian  word  for  4  fort  or  castle)  may  be 
visited  in  about  1/2  day.  The  actual  ascent,  which  is  somewhat  fatiguing 
and  requires  a  steady  head,  occupies  fully  an  hour.  On  the  level  plateau 
on  the  top  (690  ft.  above  the  valley)  are  traces  of  an  old  enclosing  waU, 
67  yds.  long  and  23  yds.  broad,  surrounded  by  sixteen  ancient  Egyptian 
upright  steles.  Similar  stones  bearing  inscriptions  are  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  temple.  The  sanctuary  and  a  pronaos 
of  this  edifice  were  hewn  in  the  rocks  in  the  reign  of  Amenemhet  III. 
(12th  Dyn.),  and  furnished  with  handsomely  painted  inscriptions  (whidi, 
however,  are  nearly  obliterated).  In  the  reign  of  Thutmpsis  UI.  (18th  Dyn.) 
the  temple  was  extended  towards  the  W.  by  the  erection  of  a  pylon  and 
anterior  court,  and  several  rooms  on  the  W.  side  were  afterwsurds  added 
by  other  kings.  As  in  the  Wadi  Maghftra  (p.  189),  the  goddess  Hathor,  and 
particularly  the  Hathor  of  Mafkat  (p.  189),  was  principally  worshipped  here. 
In  the  neighbourhood  copper  and  mafkat  were  formerly  worked,  and  the 
plateau  was  occupied  with  smelting  furnaces,  and  a  temple  where  the 
miners  and  the  overseers  assembled  to  celebrate  various  festivals.  Tka 
dwellings  of  the  workmen  and  iheir.overseers,  and  the  magaeines,  lay  nearw 
the  mines,  some  of  which,  in  the  Wadi  Kasb  (see  below),  are  even  yet 
unexhausted.  Most  of  titie  monuments  on  the  plateau  were  erected  by  \h» 
superior  mining  officials,  who  wished  to  hand  down  their  names  and  merits 
to  posterity,  mentioning  the  inino^  ihey  worked,  the  seal  with  which  tbeqr 
performed  their  duties,  and  the  accidents  which  befell  them,  etc  Victories 
over  the  native  mountain- tribes  are  sometimes  also  mentioned. 

From  SarbOt  el-Khadem  we  may,  by  taking  an  extra  day  and  sending 
the  camels'  round  to  meet  us ,  jvisit  the  WAdi  Ncub^  a  side-valley  of  the 
WMi  Bcfhcfy  and  regain  the  Suez  route  farther'  on  (p.  209).  The  old 
mines  in  the  Wadi  Na§b  were  worked  from  the  days  of  Snefru  Q>.  188)  until 
the  20th  Dynasty.  At  the  entrance  to  the  valley  are  a  spring,  shaded  by 
palms,  some  ruins,  the  traces  of  old  gardens,  and  a  quantity  of  slag 
brought  from  the  mines,  I'/t  hr.  to  the  N.W.  On  the  hill  above  the  mines 
stands  «n  ancient  Egyptian  obelisk  with  half-obliterated  hieroglyphics^ 
Descending  the  Wftdi  Nasb  towards  the  N.,  we  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Wft^ 
Pobfiz  (p.  209),  where  we  rejoin  the  caravan. 

Beyond  the  WMi  Merattameh  the  route  continues  to  follow  Ilii 
W^dlSHwik,  to  the  N.W.  After  1  hr.  the  valley  ^aJtes^  the  DAiatfniC 
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Wddi  ^obUz,  and  in  1  hr.  more  it  tinites  with  the  Wddi  Nash 
(p.  208).  We  now  turn  to  the  right,  and  cross  the  sandy  tableland 
of  Debbet  el-Keraiy  where  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  SarbUt 
el'Jemel  (2175  ft.),  dominating  the  valley  to  the  N,  Hence  a  bridle- 
path leads  to  the  W&di  et-Tal  (p.  188).  In  3  hrs.  we  enter  the 
W&di  el-Homr.  To  the  left,  in  the  distance,  are  picturesquely 
shaped  mountains  with  flat  tops ;  to  the  right  is  the  Jebel  et-Tih ; 
und  behind  us  are  the  Sarbu$  el-Khadem,  the  Jebel  Gharabi,  and 
the  distant  Mt.  Serbal,  We  now  descend  to  the  broad  route  leading 
to  Nakhleh.  On  the  right  rises  the  long  Jebel  Beida*.  We  observe 
here  a  number  of  curious  geological  formations,  consisting  of  slabs 
and  fragments  of  sandstone  encrusted  with  nodules  of  iron  ore,  with 
a  large  admixture  of  silica,  grouped  like  bunches  of  grapes.  The 
Wadi  el-Homr  unites  with  the  Wddi  Shebeikeh,  Thence  to  /Sfucc, 
see  pp.  18)8-186. 

5.  From  Ht  Sinai  to  'Akaba  and  El-Xa^&n. 

9-12  Days.  This  expedition  will  be  undertaken  by  scientific  travellera 
only,  especially  since  Petra  U  more  easily  reached  from  Jeraaalein.  The 
traveller  is  conducted  as  far  as  'Akaba  by  ^owira  Beduins  (p.  185).  An 
introduction  to  the  Mudir  of  'Akab'a  is  almost  indispensable.  This  should 
be  obtained  at  Cairo. 

The  IST  DAT  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Catharine  is  generally  short  on 
account  of  the  late  start  (p.  186).  —  On  the  2nd  Day  the  watershed  between 
the  Gulf  of  Sue2  and  that  of  'Akaba  is  crossed,  and  the  Wddi  BaH 
traversed.  Beyond  the  Wddi  Marr'a  the  route  is  not  easily  found,  until 
after  2  hrs.  we  reach  a  sandy  plain  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Jebel 
et-Tih.  After  4  hrs.  we  pass  the  'Ain  el-Khadra^  a  spring  lying  to  the 
right,  perhaps  the  Biblical  Hazeroth  (Kumb.  xi.  36,  etc.).  After  having 
passed  through  a  narrow  defile,  we  proceed  to  the  K.E.,  enter  the  plain 
of  JEl-OMr^  traverse  the  spurs  of  the  Tih  chain,  and  reach  the  Wddi  Ohcudl. 
The  night  is  passed  in  the  Wddi  er-Ruweihibtyeh.  —  3bd  Dat.  In  2^/2  hrs. 
we  reach  the  broad  Wddi  Samghi^  quit  it(l*/4hr.),  turn  towards  the  K.E., 
and  pass  huge  masses  of  rock.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  path  is  called 
El-Buweib^  ^the  little  gate\  The  path  gradually  approaches  the  Gulf  of 
'Akaba  (Bahr  ^Akdba).  In  another  hour  we  come  to  the  good  spring  of 
Ei-Terrdhin.  The  night  is  spent  on  the  sea-shore.  —  4th  Dat.  The  route 
skirts  the  shell-strewn  shore.  Towards  noon  the  spring  of  Ahu  StiwHra  is 
reached,  and  we  pitch  our  tents  near  the  Wddi  Huweimirdt.  The  hills  on 
the  opposite  coast  are  low.  From  our  quarters  for  the  night  the  Arabian 
village  of  Hdkl  is  visible.  —  dra  Dat.  ^e  route  leads  across  promontories 
stretching  'far  out  into  the  sea,  particularly  near  the  Wddi  lierdkh.  The 
territory  of  the  Huweitat  Beduins  begins  here,  ^egociations  for  a  new 
escort  must  be  made  with  these,  who  are  often  unreasonable.  About 
4  hrs.  from  the  Wadi  HuweimirSt  we  observe  the  small  granite  island  of 
Kureiyeh  or  Jtztret  Far^Hn  (Pharaoh"*  Itland)^  on  which  ts  a  ruined  Saracen 
castle  (probably  AilUy  see  below).  The  broad  Wddi  Tdba\  farther  to  the  N., 
contains  a  bitter  spring  and  dum-palms.  Close  by  is  a  cistern  of  red  stone. 
The  Rd$  el-Masri,  a  promontory  of  dark  stone,  must  be  rounded,  the  moun- 
tains recede,  and  we  soon  reach  the  broad  pilgrim-route  (Derb  el-HajJy 
p.  157).  We  now  cross  a  saline  swamp,  leave  a  ruined  town  on  the* left, 
proceed  to  the  S.,  and  at  last  enter  the  fortress,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  bay. 

'Akaba  {KaVat  eWATcaba;  Turkish  telegraph)  is  the  seat  of  a  Mudir 
(p.  lvii)and  contains  a  Turkish  garrison.  The  Mudiriyeh  of 'Akaba  forms  part 
of  the  Kada  of  El-Ma'&n  in  the  viliyet  of  Sfiriya.  —  In  this  neighbourhood 
lay  M^e'Eloih  of  Scripture  (1  Kings  ix.  26),  which  was  garrisoned  during 
the  Roman  period  by  the  tenth  legion.    It  was  afterwards  called  Aila^  an^ 
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was  still  inhabited  by  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  In  order  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  Saracens,  both  Jews  and 
Christians  pretended  to  possess  a  letter  of  protection  from  Mohammed. 
Daring  the  Byzantine  period  it  paid  tribute  to  the  emperors,  but  was 
afterwards  under  the  protection  of  the  Mohammedan  princes  of  Egypt,  and 
was  especially  pa  tronized  by  Ahmed  Ibn  Tulun.  During  the  Crusades  it 
was  taken  by  the  Franks,  but  in  A.  D.  1170  Saladin  recaptured  it.  Down 
to  the  15th  cent,  the  town  is  spoken  of  as  a  large  and  prosperous  place; 
but  it  afterwards  fell  into  decay,  though  situated  on  the  great  pilgrimage- 
route  to  Mecca.  The  Turkish  fortress  of  'Akaba  is  rectangular  in  form, 
each  angle  of  its  massive  walls  being  defended  by  a  tower.  The  entrance- 
gate  (bearing  an  old  Arabic  inscription),  is  also  protected  by  towers. 

About  4*5  hrs.  from  'Akaba  is  the  Jebel  Barghir  or  Jebel  en -Mr 
('Mountain  of  Lighf),  which  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  the  Mt.  Sinai 
of  Scripture.  The  Arabs  say  that  Moses  once  conversed  here  with  the 
Lord.    Upright  stones  and  Sinaitic  inscriptions  have  been   found  here. 

Fbom  'Akaba  to  £l-M1^an,  3  days  (escort  of  1>2  EhayyUls  necessary).  — • 
1st  Dat.  From  ^Akaba  we  cross  the  plain  to  the  1?.  After  iy^  hr.  we 
begin  to  ascend  iheWddi  Yetem.  In  1/2  br.  the  route  leads  to  the  E.  into 
the  mountains  j  after  1/4  hr.  we  come  to  an  embankment  (El-Mcuadd),,  built 
of  rough-hewn  stone  olocks  8V2  ft.  thick  and  stretching  right  across  the 
valley.  After  passing  several  lateral  valleys  we  reach  the  (IV2  br.)  Wddi 
Ruweiha.  on  the  right,  where  the  WUdi  Yetem  makes  a  bend  to  the  N. 
After  *2V4  bra.  we  arrive  at  the  small  plain  of  El-Mezra*a^  with  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  road  leading  due  N.  to  Petra.  Hence  to  the  (I74  br.)  plain 
of  El  Medtfein^  where  camp  is  pitched  for  the  night.  —  2kd  Dat.  The 
route  now  leaves  the  Wadi  Tetem  and  leads  in  a  N.N.E.  direction  past 
the  (I3/4  hr.)  Jebel  MahrUk  to  the  (50  min.)  spring  of  'Ain  Kuheirehi  close 
by  are  the  remains  of  a  Koman  fort.  Thence  to  the  N.E.,  across  the  great 
plain  of  Hiemeht  and  past  the  hills  of  (IV2  br.)  Mehaimeh  and  (IV4  br.) 
Meehdrek.  '  After  274  brs.  begins  the  ascent  of  ITakb  Eshtdr,  leading  to  the 
high  plateau  of  the  Syro-Arabian  desert.  In  IV4  hr.  we  reach  the  highest 
point,  whence  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  mountains  of 'Akaba,  the 
'Araba  (p.  175),  and  the  plateau  of  Et-Tih  (p.  184).  1/2  hr.  RdM  JSthtdr; 
10  min.  Khirbet  Fi/eaeh  (kd&n?);  1  hr.  'Ain  AbuH  Lisdn  (nightquarters).  — 
San  Dat.  We  ride  to  the  N.E.  for  1  hr.  to  the  ruins  of  Weid^,  and  1  hr. 
later  reach  the  Wddi  Mekaffd;  the  country  is  monotonous  and  uncultivated. 
3  hrs.  Wddi  Semneh,  whence  we  reach  El-Ma^dn  (p.  153)  in  1  hr. 

From  El-Ma'an  to  Fetra^  see  p.  174. 

From  El-Ma'an  to  Damascus  by  the  Hej^z  Railway,  see  pp.  153-161. 

From  El-Ma'an  to  Jerusalem.  We  take  the  Hej&z  Railway  as  far  as  *Ammdu 
(comp.  p.  153),  where  riding-animals  maybe  obtained.  Thence  to  Jerusalem, 
see  RR.  17  and  15. 
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23.  From  Jerusalem  to  If&balTis  (Shechem). 

ll-ili/«  hrs.  (not  including  halts).  Road  under  construction.  —  Travel- 
lers without  tents  had  better  spend  the  night  at  the  khan  in  El-B'ireh 
(9>/s  M*  S  ?•  212),  at  the  Latin  monastery,  or  at  the  Quakers'*  mission- 
station  (p.  212)  of  Rdmalldh  (d^/t  hrs.)t  those  with  tents  should  camp  at 
'Ain  Btnyd  (14  M. ;  p.  218)  or  at  'Ain  tt-Bardmiyeh  (19  M.5  p.  218).  If  time 
is  of  consequence  a  carriage  may  be  taken  as  far  as  El-Lubban  (p.  214; 
fhorses  must  be  sent  on  in  advance),  so  that  Ndhultu  may  -be  reached  in 
1  day.  —  Comp.  the  Map*  at  pp.  92,  10. 

Beyond  the  upper  Kidron  valley  (p.  76)  the  Nibulus  road 
diverges  from  that  to  the  Mt.  of  Olives  and  traverses  the  lofty  plain 
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in  a  due  northerly  direction.  After  20  min.  we  see  to  the  left  Shcffdt 
(perhaps  the  Nob  of  1  Sam.  xxi.  23),  "with  fragments  of  a  church  and 
a  small  reservoir  hewn  in  the  rock.  To  the  right,  after  10  mln.,  rises 
the  hill  of  Tell  el-Fill^  probably  the  same  as  the  Gibeah  of  Benjamin 
(Judg.  xix.  i2)  and  perhaps  also  to  be  identified  with  *Gibeah  of  Saul' 
(1  Sam.  XV.  34)  and  *Gibeah  of  God'  (1  Sam.  x.  5 ;  comp.  p.  98). 
There  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  building,  perhaps  a  fort  erected  by 
the  Crusaders,  and  some  smaller  remains;  the  view  is  extensive. 
To  the  W.  (left)  are  seen  the  villages  of  Beit  Iks^  (p.  18),  Beit 
Hanln&  (p.  96),  and  Bir  Neb&la  (p.  97).  Farther  on  (V2  hr.)  a  road 
diverges  on  the  left,  leading  to  El-Jtb  (p.  97). 

In  about  1^/4  hr.  from  the  Damascus  Gate  we  reach  (left)  the 
dilapidated  Khdn  el-Khar^ib.  To  the  right  rises  a  hill,  on  which 
lies  the  small  village  of  Er-Bam^  the  ancient  Bamah  of  Benjamin 
(1  Kings  XV.  17). 

Bamah  of  Benjamin  formed  a  kind  of  frontier  castle  between  the  K. 
and  S.  kingdoms.  After  the  captivity  it  was  repeopled.  It  is  now  occupied 
by  about  15  families  only.  —  To  the  W.  of  the  village  lies  the  Maidm 
Sheikh  Httsein,  containing  the  ruins  of  a  small  basilica.  The  view  from  it 
is  very  'extensive.  From  Er-Ram  the  traveller  may  follow  the  crest  of  the 
hill  towards  the  E.,  and  in  36  min.  reach  the  village  of  Jtbef  (p.  96). 

Continuing  our  journey,  we  perceive  to  the  left(W.)  Kalandiyehj 
and  then  (40  min.)  Khirbet  el-'Atdra,  a  ruined  village  on  a  hill, 
with  two  old  ponds  and  tombs  (^Ataroth-Addarj  Joshua  xvi.  5). 

We  now  cross  the  watershed  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Jordan  valley,  skirt  the  Wddi  es-SuweinU  (p.  98),  which  descends 
to  the  latter,  and  in  ^2  h'*  (9V2  M.  from  Jerusalem)  reach  — 

£1-Blreh  a  village  of  about  1000  iuhab.,  situated  in  a  poor 
district.  It  owes  its  name  ('cistern')  to  its  abundant  supply  of  water, 
and  is  perhaps  the  ancient  Beerothj  which  has  the  same  meaning. 
This  was  a  town  of  Benjamin  (Joshua  ix.  17;  2  Sam.  iv.  2,  3).  Near 
the  principal  spring,  below  the  village,  to  the  S.  W. ,  are  the  remains 
of  some  ancient  reservoirs.  On  the  highest  ground  in  the  village 
lie  the  ruins  of  a  Christian  Churchy  beside  which  is  a  Mohammedan 
WeU,  The  church  was  erected  by  the  Templars  in  1146,  and  closely 
-  resembles  the  church  of  St.  Anne  at  Jerusalem  (p.  4S) ;  the  three 
apses  and  the  N.  wall  only  are  now  standing.  The  tradition  that  this 
was  the  spot  where  Mary  and  Joseph  first  discovered  the  absence  of 
the  child  Jesus  from  their  company  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time 
in  the  records  of  pilgrimages  in  the  14th  cent.  (Luke  ii.  43  et  seq.)- 
The  tower  to  the  N.  of  the  village  is  in  part  constructed  of  ancient 
materials. 

About  V4  M.  to  the  W.  of  £1-Bireh  lies  B&malUh,  a  large  Christian 
village,  with  English  and  Quaker  mission-stations  and  schools,  an  EngUfh 
physician,  and  churches,  convents,  and  schools  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
patriarchates-  (Sisters  of  St.  Joseph). 

The  Cabriaoe  Road  from  El-Bireh  to  'Ain  bl-HasamItbh 
(10  M.)  leads  past  (20  min.)  the  small  pond  otEtr-B&ia%  which 
is  often  dry.    After  36  min.  we  see  in  front  of  us  the  WMi  JiflUL 
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Here,  in  a  pleasant  oasis,  li€s  tbe  village  of  Jifnd^  inhabited  by  about 
600  Gbristians.  Ihia  is  the  ancient  Gophnah^  which  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance  and  became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  ten  toparchies 
into  which  Judeea  was  divided  by  the  Romans.  On  the  slope  of  the  hUl 
are  the  Latin  monastery  and  church,  to  the  £.  of  which  the  ruins  of  an 
old  church  are  visible.  Built  into  the  ruins  to  the  S.  of  the  village  is  a 
Greek  church,  containing  some  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
including  a  sarcophagus  built  into  the  wall.  On  the  hill  to  the  S.  are 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  —  A  road  to  the  N.W.  leads  from  JifD&  to 
Tibneh^  perhaps  the  ancient  Timnath  Serah,  where  Joshua^s  grave  has  been 
shown  since  the  5th  century  among  other  rock-graves  (Joshua  zix;.  50; 
xxiv.  30).    Josephus  calls  it  the  capital  of  a  toparchy  (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3,  5). 

The  load  descends  in  long  windings  along  the  E.  slope  of  the 
valley  to  (36  min.)  'Ain  Sinyd,  a  village  about  14 M.  from  Jerusalem 
and  probably  the  Jeshanah  of  2  Ohron.  xiii.  19.  We  then  follow 
the  valley  to  the  N.,  with  YehrM  and  the  ruin  of  Kasf  BerdawU 
(Castle  of  Baldwin)  lying  above  us  to  the  right,  while  to  the  left 
is^Atdra.  At  (40  min.)  the  last-mentioned  point  the  road  bends 
sharply  to  the  S.E.  and  descends  into  a  side-valley  of  the  Wddi 
el'Hardmtyehf  resuming  its  N.  direction  on  reaching  the  main  valley. 
In  3/4  hr.  (19  M.  from  Jerusalem)  we  reach  the  spring  of  — 

'Ain  el-Har&miyeh.  The  water  trickles  down  from  the  base  of 
a  cliff.    Adjacent  are  rock-tombs,  caverns,  and  the  ruins  of  a  khan. 

The  shorter  but  very  rough  Bridlb  Path  fboh  El-BSrsh  to  'Aiix  bl> 
HAitilMfYBH  diverges  to  the  right  (K.E.)  from  the  road  about  5  min.  to  the 
1^.  of  £1-Bireh.  After  20  min.  we  pass  a  spring  and  two  caverns  (ancient 
reservoirs,  called  ^Apiin  el-Har&miyeh  in  the  middle  ages)  on  our  left.  The 
ceiling  of  one  of  these  is  supported  by  two  columns.  Soon  afterwards  we 
pass  another  spring,  and  in  10  min.  more  the  spring  ^Ain  tl-Jkabeh  on  our 
right.    In  10  min.  we  reach  the  miserable  hovels  of  — 

Beitin  (ca.  360  inbab.),  which  stands  on  a  hill  and  is  probably  identical 
with  Bethel.  The  view,  especially  from  the  roof  of  the  sheikh's  house,  is 
extensive.  To  the  N.W.,  on  the  highest  point  in  the  village,  lie  the  ruins 
of  a  tower,  on  old  foundations;  a  little  lower  are  the  remains  of  a  Crusaders' 
church;  in  the  valley  to  the  W.  is  a  fine  reservoir  (105  yds.  long  and 
72  yds.  wide),  in  the  centre  of  which  the  spring  is  enclosed  in  a  circular 
basin.  A  little  to  the  IT.  of  the  village  is  a  remarkable  circle  of  stones 
which  may  possibly  have  had  a  religious  significance  (comp.  p.  xciii). 

Beth-el  signifies  'house  of  God'  (Gen.  xxviii.  19) ;  according  to  Judges  i.  23. 
26  the  place  was  originally  called  Luz.  The  town  was  captured  and  occupied 
by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Judges  i.  22  et  seq.)^  in  the  list  in  Joshua  xviii.. 
13, 22  it  is  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  as  their  frontier-town  towards 
Ephraim.  Under  Jeroboam  it  became  the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
in  the  northern  kingdom  (as  Jerusalem  was  for  the  southern  kingdom); 
comp.  Amos  iv.  4,  vii.  13;  1  Kings  xii.  32.  After  the  captivity  Bethel  was 
again  occupied  by  Benjamites,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was 
fortified  by  the  Syrian  Bacchides.    It  was  afterwards  taken  by  Vespasian. 

From  Beitin  the  road  traverres  the  crest  of  the  hills  towards  the  N. ; 
on  a  hill  in  front  of  us  lies  the  Christian  village  of  Ei-Tayyiheh.  In 
40  min,  we  see  Btr  ez-Zeit  on  a  hill  in  the  distance  to  the  left,  with  Jifnd 
(p.  212)  below  it  and  'Ain  YebrHd  on  the  top  of  a  hill  near  us.  Vines, 
figs,  and  olives  remind  us  that  we  are  now  in  the  favoured  territory  of 
Ephraim.  Farther  on  we  perceive  'Ain  Sinya  (see  above)  and  Khirbet 
el-'Atara  (p.  212)  above  it,  and  (after  35  min.)  Yebrud  (see  above),  all  on 
the  left.  The  road  down  the  valley  through  the  rock-gardens  is  very  bad. 
Passing  a  height  crowned  with  a  ruin  called  Easr  Berdawll  (see  above), 
the  road  leads  to  a  cross  valley  in  32  min.,  where  we  choose  the  road  to 
th^  N.,  leading  past  extensive  ruins  with  magnificent  olive-trees  into  the 
l/Tddi  el-Hardmiyeh  and  to  the  OA  br.)  spring  of  that  name  (see  abov«"i 
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From  'Ain  el-Har&miyeli  we  ascend  the  yalley  to  the  N.  To 
the  left,  after  V*^**  appears  the  ruin  of  Et- Tell,  On  the  right, 
after  1/2  hr. ,  opens  a  hroad,  well-cultivated  plain  with  the  village  of 
Turmu8  *Aiyd  (the  Tkormaria  of  the  Talmud),  where  the  road  to 
Seiltin  diverges  on  the  right,  while  the  direct  route  to  Kh^n  el- 
Lubban  proceeds  towards  the  left. 

Tlie  slight  digression  to  Seildn  is  worth  making,  if  only  for  the  riew. 
The  road  crosses  the  plain  towards  the  K.E.,  md  after  1/4  hr.  leaves  the 
village  of  Turmus  'Aiya  to  the  right.  We  next  cross  the  low  watershed, 
and  reach  (Vs  hr.)  the  rains  of  — 

Beil^  on  the  site  of  the  Shiloh  of  Scripture.  It  was  here  that  the  Temple 
of  Jehovah  stood  (Jer.  vii.  12)  with  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant;  and  in 
honour  of  the  Lord  a  festival  was  annually  celebrated,  on  which  occasion 
dances  were  performed  by  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  (Judges  xxi.  19,  21).  This 
was  the  residence  of  Eli  and  of  the  youthful  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii,  iii).  At 
what  time  the  catastrophe  mentioned  by  the  prophet  (Jerem.  vii.  12, 14; 
xxvi.  6)  overtook  the  town,  is  unknown.  In  tiie  time  of  St.  Jerome  the 
place  was  in  ruins  (comp.  also  p.  96).  The  first  ruin,  which  lies  on  oar 
right  a  little  distance  from  the  road,  is  called  JdmP  el-Arbo^tn  (the 
40  companions  of  the  prophet).  The  lintel  of  the  portal  (N.)  is  formed  of 
a  monolith  with  beautiful  antique  sculptures.  The  main  building  was 
about  33  ft.  in  length  and  breadth,  and  the  roof  was  supported  by  four 
columns  with  Corinthian  capitals.  During  a  restoration  vaults  were  built 
and  the  side-walls  buttressed.  A  small  mosque  has  been  added  on  the  E. 
side.  '-  The  road  to  the  village  (6  min.  to  the  If .)  leads  past  a  pond  parti- 
ally hewn  in  the  rock.  The  more  modern  ruins  of  the  Tillage  on  the  hill  show 
traces  of  ancient  building  materials.  In  the  hillside  are  rock-tomba.  At 
the  S.  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  mosque /^i'  tfl-Iistetm,  close  to  which  is  an 
old  oak.  The  interior  of  the  mosque  is  vaulted  and  supported  by  two 
columns.  Behind  the  villi^e,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  hill,  if  a  remarkably 
large  terrace  ^  it  is  possible  that  the  Tabernacle  stood  here. 

From  Seildn  we  descend  into  the  Wddi  SeiMn  in  a  K.W.  direction,  and 
descend  its  course  to  the  W.  After  60  min.  the  Khdn  91-Luhbem  (see  below) 
comes  in  sight  to  the  left.  In  5  min.  we  turn  to  the  N.,  and  join  the 
direct  road  from  Beitin. 

On  the  direct  route  to  Kh&n  el-Lubban  we  see,  on  the  hill  to 
the  left,  the  village  of  Sinjily  called  Casale  Saint  Giles  by  the 
Crusaders,  from  Count  Raymond  of  Saint  Giles.  This  point  marks 
the  present  limit  of  the  carriage-road.  We  now  skirt  the  E.  slope 
of  the  valley  (passing  on  the  right  the  Well  Abu  ^Auf,  and  on  the 
left,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  the  ruin  of  Khirbet  El^Burj^ 
and  reach  the  top  of  the  pass  in  35  min.,  where  we  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  Mount  Hermon  and  the  green  basin  of  El-Lubl^an  before  us.  The 
footpath  (right)  descends  rapidly;  the  better  road  (left)  leads  in 
20  min.  to  the  large  dilapidated  Khdn  el-Lubhan^  with  a  good  spring. 

About  5  min.  farther  on  we  see  to  the  left  the  YilUge  of  £2- 
Lubbarif  the  ancient  Lebonah  (Judges  xxi.  19).  In  the  N.E.  comer 
of  the  plain,  which  we  traverse  lengthwise,  we  turn  to  the  right 
into  a  broad  level  valley  which  ascends  gradually  and  terminates 
in  a  barren  ridge.  In  25  min.  we  leave  Es-Sdwiyeh  to  the  left,  and 
in  20  min.  more  reach  the  dilapidated  Khdn  es-Sdwiyeh,  Hence  the 
the  road  descends  to  the  N.W.  into  the  Wddi  Yetmu  (V4  hr.);  to 
Hhe  right  of  the  road  lie  Kabeldn  and  Yetma^  to  the  left  TMfi 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  valley  the  road  again  ascends  steeply.   At 
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the  top  of  the  hill  (I/2  hr.)  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  large  plain  of 
El-Makhna,  framed  by  the  mountains  of  Samaria.  Before  ns  rise 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  far  to  the  N.  the  Great  Heimon  (p.  289). 
We  descend  to  (20  min.)  the  S.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  El-Makhna. 
To  the  left  is  the  village  of  KHzaf  to  the  right  Beita.  Skirting  the  W. 
margin  of  the  plain,  we  pass  (20  min.)  the  large  village  of  Huwdra 
on  the  left,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  Gerizim  (pp.  21  &,  219). 
The  village  of  ^Audalldh  next  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  This  is  the 
broadest  part  of  the  plain  of  Makhna.  On  the  right,  after  1/4  hr.,  lies 
'Awerta^  where  the  tombs  of  Eleazar  and  Phinehas  (Joshua  xxiv.  33) 
are  shown.  On  Mt.  Gerizim  stands  the  WeU  Abu  Isma^n  (Ishmael). 
After  i/2  hr.  the  village  of  Kafr  Kalltn  lies  to  the  left,  and  that  of 
Rikjih  to  the  right  beyond  the  plain.  Above  us,  on  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Gerizim,  is  a  Muslim  weli. 

The  road  skirts  the  N.E.  corner  of  Mt.  Gerizim.  After  35  min., 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  is  situated  Jacob's  Well,  which  belongs 
to  the  Greeks  and  has  been  enclosed  with  a  wall.  According  to  an 
ancient  tradition  this  is  the  well  where  Jesus  met  the  Woman  of 
Samaria,  who  came  from  Sychar. 

The  cistern  is  situated  on  the  highroad  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee, 
thus  according  with  the  narrative  of  St.  John  (iv.  5-30;  comp.  p.  220). 
The  opening  of  the  cistern  now  lies  in  the  crypt  of  a  Crusaders'  chapel, 
which  was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  church  of  the  4th  century.  The  cistern, 
wbicb  is  lined  with  masonry,  is  71/2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  it  is  still  75  ft. 
deep  in  spjte  of  the  rubbish  thrown  into  it.    It  is  dry  in  summer. 

About  1/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Jacob's  Well  is  shown  Joseph't  Tomb, 
This  monument  was  restored  in  1868,  and  has  the  usual  form  of 
a  Muslim  weli. 

JewSy  Christians,  and  Muslims  agree  that  here  lay  the  'parcel  of  ground' 
(Josh.  xxiv.  32)  purchased  by  Jacob,  where  the  Israelites  afterwards  bn?ied 
Jo34ph.  This  tradition  dates  from  the  4th  century.  The  Jews  burn  small 
votive  offerings  in  the  hollows  of  the  two  little  colun&ns  of  the  tomb. 

From  Jacob's  Well  we  turn  to  the  W.  into  the  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  valley  of  N^bulus,  which  is  flanked  by  Mt,  Oenzim(j^,  219) 
on  the  S.  and  Mt,  Ebal  (p. 220)  on  the  N.  On  the  right,  after  7  min., 
is  the  village  of  Baldta,  Here,  according  to  early  Christian  tradition 
and  the  Samaritan  chronicle,  stood  the  oak  (ballUt)  of  Shechem 
(Joshua  xxiv.  26;  Judges  ix.  6).  About  4  min.  farther  on  look- 
tombs  are  visible  on  Mt.  Ebal.  We  now  reach  the  spring  'Ain  Dtfna^ 
near  which  Turkish  barracks  with  an  arsenal  and  hospital  have  been 
erected.  Olive-groves  soon  begin.  To  the  left  lies  the  chapel  of  the 
Rij&l  tWAmM  (men  of  the  columns),  where  forty  Jewish  prophets 
are  said  to  be  buried  and  the  pillar  of  Abimelech  (Judges  ix.  6) 
perhaps  stood.    In  12  min.  more  we  reach  the  gate  of  N^bulus. 

N&bnliis  (Sheoliein). 

AoooHMODATioH  in  the  HoUl  JTdblui  of  the  Bamburff-American  Um4^  or 

in  the  L€Uin  Miuion  Borne  (letter  of  introdaction  from  Jemsalem  advisable). 

—  The  OAHPnro  Gbodhd  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town.    It  is  reached 

by  taming  to  the  right  before  we  oome  to  the  gate  and  riding  round  the 
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K.  side  of  the  town.    The  commandaat  should  be  requested  to  furnish  one 
or  two  soldiers  as  a  guard  for  the  tents  (about  Vs  °^®j*  P®'  man),  as  the 
inhabitants  are  fanatical,  turbulent,  and  quarrelsome. 

The  English  Church  Mimonary  Society  (p.  21)  has  a  station  here  (church 
and  hospital  with  English  physician). 

Post  and  Tklegbaph  Office  (Turkish). 

HiSTORT.  The  name  Siohem  or  Bhechem  means  *neck''  or  *ridge'  (as 
the  top  of  a  pass).  The  town  is  mentioned  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs;  and  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  his  sons  all  encamped  temporarily 
in  the  plain  near  Shechem  (Gen.  xii.  6;  xxxiii.  18;  xxxv.  12).  Joshua 
also  held  here  his  last  assembly  of  the  people  (Josh.  xxiv.  1,26).  At  a  later 
date  the  town  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Abimelech,  who  was  the 
son  of  Gideon  and  a  woman  of  Shechem.  ruled  it  for  three  years  (Judges  iz). 
Under  Rehoboam,  the  national  assembly  was  held  here  (B.O.  933),  which 
resulted  in  the  final  separation  of  the  iTorthem  tribes  from  the  Kingdom 
of  Dayid  (1  Kings  xii).  Jeroboam  chose  Shechem  for  his  residence.  About 
50  years  later.  Omri  transferred  the  royal  residence  to  the  newly- founded 
Samaria  (p.  221),  the  name  of  which  gradually  came  into  use  for  the  whole 
country.  After  a  part  of  the  population  had  been  carried  off  by  the  At- 
Syrians' (B.O.  722),  their  place  was  taken  by  pagan  colonists  (2  Kings  xvii.  24): 
and  from  their  union  with  those  of  the  Israelites  who  had  been  left  behind 
sprang  the  mixed  people  of  the  Samaritansy  toward  whom  the  Jews  after 
their  return  from  exile  behaved  with  the  most  jealous  reserve,  excluding 
them  from  all  share  in  the  religions  rites  of  Jerusalem.  The  Samaritans, 
therefore,  under  the  leadership  of  Sanballat  (l^ehem.  ii.  10,  19),  founded 
a  temple  of  their  own  on  Mt.  Gerizim,  in  consequence  of  which  the  town 
of  Shechem  again  rose  in  importance ,  while  Samaria  declined.  Thfs 
temple  was  destroyed  in  B.C.  129  byJohnHyrcanus,  the  Asmonean  (p.  Izxix), 
but  its  site  continued  be  held  sacred  by  the  Samaritans.  The  enmity 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  is  also  sharply  emphasised  in  the 
"Sew  Testament.  The  Jews  regarded  the  name  of  Samaritan  as  a  term  of 
reproach  (John  viii.  48).  The  apostles  did  not  at  first  go  to  Samaria  to 
preach  the  gospel  (Matth.  x.  5),  though  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts,  viii.  6-25, 
we  read  of  preaching  and  baptism  taking  place  there.  In  67  A.D.  Vespasian 
conquered  the  country,  slaying  11,000  of  the  inhabitants.  Shechem  was 
rebuilt  after  the  war,  and  received  the  name  of  Flavia  Neapolit^  in  honour 
of  the  emperor.  During  the  Christian  period  Keapolis  became  the  seat  of 
a  bishop,  but  collisions  between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Christians  were 
frequent.  The  last  serious  revolt  was  put  down  by  the  troops  of  Justinian 
in  529  A.D.  The  synagogues  were  closed.  Many  of  the  Samaritans  took 
refuge  in  Persia,  some  accepted  Christianity,  but  others  remained  true  to 
their  hereditary  faith.  In  the  12th  cent.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  still  found 
about  ICOO  adherents  of  the  sect  of  the  Samaritans  in  Palestine,  of  whom 
100  were  at  Kabulus,  d(X)  at  Ascalon,  2(X)  at  Csesarea,  and  4(X)  at  Damascus. 
The  Crusaders  under  Tancred  captured  the  town,  and  Baldwin  II.  held  a 
great  Diet  here.  —  The  name  of  N&bulus,  a  corruption  of  Nec^olis^  offers 
one  of  the  rare  instances  in  which  a  place  has  changed  its  ancient 
Semitic  name  for  a  later  one  of  Roman  origin  (p.  Ivii).  For  a  time  the 
town  was  also  known  as  Mabortha,  which  signifies  pass  or  'place  of  passage^. 

The  sect  of  the  Samaritans  is  still  represented  by  about  160  people 
at  N&bulus  (comp.  p.  218).  The  prayers  are  repeated  in  the  Samaritan 
dialect,  although  Arabic  is  now  the  colloquial  language  of  the  people.  The 
men  wear  white  surplices  and  red  turbans,  and  have  preserved  a  venerablt 
type  of  Jewish  physiognomy.  The  Samaritans  are  strict  monotheists, 
and  abhor  all  images  and  all  expressions  whereby  human  attributes  are 
ascribed  to  God.  They  believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  in  the  resur- 
rection and  last  judgment.  They  expect  the  Messiah  to  appear  60(X)  years 
after  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  they  do  not  consider  that  he  will  be 
greater  than  Moses.  Of  the  Old  Testament  they  possess  the  Pentateuch 
only,  in  a  version  differing  somewhat  from  ours.  Their  literature  chiefly 
consists  of  prayers  and  hymns.  Their  oldest  chronicles  date  from  the  13th 
century.  Three  times  a  year,  vix.  at  the  festival  of  imleavened  bread,  the 
feast  of  weeks,  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  they  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
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the  sacred  Mt.  Gerizim.  They  celebrate  all  the  Mosaic  festivals.  At  the 
Passoyer,  to  which  strangers  will  And  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  ad- 
mittance, seven  white  lambs  are  sacrificed  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Old  Testament  ritual.  The  office  of  high-priest  is  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi;  the  present  occupant  of  the  post  is  called  ¥a'k4b. 
He  is  the  president  of  the  community  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 'the 
district  authorities.  His  stipend  consists  of  tithes  paid  him  by  the  flock. 
Bigamy  is  permitted  if  the  first  wife  be  childless,  and  when  a  married  man 
dies,  his  nearest  relative  other  than  his  brother  is  bound  to  marry  the  widow. 


EL   svij:>i[vi:ii^ 

i  E  B  A  My    :,../ 


N6bulu8  (1870  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
five  Uwas  of  the  BeirAt  Vilayet  (p.  Ivii),  contains  24,800  inhah. 
and  is  garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of  infantry.  There  are  8  large 
mosques,  and  2  Muslim  schools  (a  girls'  school  and  a  college),  in 
Addition  to  the  Koran  schools.   The  Christian  inhabitants,  about 
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700  in  number,  are  mostly  Orfcliodox  (with  a  bishop  and  church)  or 
United  Greeks  (with  a  church).  The  few  Latins  have  a  church  and 
a  mission-house  of  the  Patriarchate.  There  are  also  about  160  Prote- 
stants, with  a  church,  school,  and  hospital  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  (see  p.  216),  200  Jews,  and  160  Samaritans.  —  N^bulus 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  country  to  the  E.  of  Jordan, 
particularly  in  wool  and  cotton.  It  contains  about  15  manufactories 
of  soap,  which  is  made  chiefly  from  olive-oil.  Excellent  wheat  is 
grown  in  the  surrounding  country. 

The  present  town,  which  lies  in  a  long  line  on  the  floor  of  the 
valley,  between  Mt.  Geriiim  and  Mt.  Ebal  (pp.  219,  220),  anciently 
extended  farther  to  the  E. ,  perhaps  to  the  spring  of  Defna  (p.  216)u 
Its  interior  resembles  that  of  Jerusalem,  but  is  much  better  provided 
with  water.  Of  the  22  springs,  most  of  which  rise  on  Mt.  Gerizim, 
only  about  half  are  dry  in  summer.  Water  is  heard  rushing  under 
every  street.  The  town  contains  few  attractions  beyond  the  bazaar 
and  mosques. 

The  'great  mosque'  of  Jdmi^  el-Kebir  (PI.  1),  in  the  E:  part  of 
the  town,  was  originally  a  basilica  built  by  Justinian,  and  rebuilt 
by  the  canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  1167.  The  E.  portal,  which 
is  well  preserved,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre, 
consists  of  5  recessed  arches,  borne  by  small  semi-columns.  The 
outermost  arch  is  adorned  with  sculptures  in  the  Romanesque  style. 
The- court  contains  a  reservoir  surrounded  by  antique  columns.  Ad- 
mission to  the  interior  is  not  easily  obtained.  —  The  Jdmi^  tn-rNoAr^ 
or  *mo8^ue  of  victory*  (PI.  4),  is  probably  a  Crusaders'  church  too, 
as  certainly  is  the  Jdmi^  el-Khadrd  (Pi.  2),  the  'mosque  of  Heaven', 
The  latter  is  said  to  stand  on  the  spot  where  Joseph's  coat  was  brought 
by  his  brethren  to  Jacob.  By  the  church  rises  a  kind  of  clock-tower 
resembling  that  of  Er-Ramleh  (p.  12),  a  slab  in  the  wall  of  which 
bears  a  Samaritan  inscription.  —  Immediately  to  theW.  rises  a  large 
mound  of  ashes,  which  commands  a  good  view  of  the  town.  —  In  the 
N.E.  corner  of  the  town  is  the  Jdmf  tUMeadk^,  the  'mosque  of  the 
lepers'  (who  live  there).  It  was  probably  erected  by  the  Crusaders, 
perhaps  as  a  hospital  for  the  Templars.  —  A  little  farther  to  the  N. 
is  shown  what  Muslim  tradition  declares  to  be  the  Tomb  of  Jacob'i 
Sons  J  beside  a  lately  erected  mosque. 

The  quarter  of  the  Samaritans  is  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  town. 
Their  Synagogue  (Kentset  es-Sdmireh)  is  k  small,  whitewashed 
chamber.  The  Samaritan  codex  of  the  Pentateuch  shown  here  is 
old,  but  that  it  was  written  by  a  grandson  or  great-grandson  of 
Aaron  is  a  myth,  as  it  is  certainly  not  older  than  the  Christian  era. 
An  inferior  codex  is  generally  palmed  off  on  travellers  j  the  genuine 
codex  is  kept  in  a  costly  case,  with  a  cover  of  green  Venetian  fabiio. 
The  fee  to  the  k6hen  for  a  single  person  is  2  fr.,  for  a  party  1  ft.  etok 

The  slopes  of  Mt.  Gerizim  afford  the  best  view  of  N&bulvB. 
By  the  highest  row  of  gardens  we  turn  to  th^  left  (E.),  and  fo|)«## 
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terrace  skirting  the  rooky  slope.  The  large  caverns  here  (comp.  the 
Plan  at  p.  217)  were  prohably  once  quarries.  From  the  terrace  we 
at  length  reach  a  platform.  This  spot  accords  hetter  than  any  other 
with  the  narrative  of  Judges  ix.  7-21,  while  the  passage  Joshua  viii. 
30-35  (comp.  Deut.  xxvii.  12)  applies  best  to  the  amphitheatrical 
"bays  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  the  E.  of  Nabulus. 

The  usual  route  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Qerimn  (1  hr.)  leads  from  the 
S.W.  corner  of  the  town  and  through  the  valley  ascending  thence 
towards  the  S.,  in  which  (10  min.)  rises  the  copious  spring  Rds 
el-'Ain,  A  climb  of  40  min.  brings  us  to  a  lofty  plain,  where  the 
SamaTitans  pitch  their  tents  for  seven  days  (p.  216)  at  the  feast  of 
the  Passover.  Thence  to  the  summit  is  a  walk  of  10  min.  more. 
The  mountain  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  nummulite  limestone 
(tertiary  formation). 

The  summit  of  Mt.  Geriaim  (2848  ft.),  Arab.  Jehel  et-Tdr  or 
el-'Kibli  (the  S.  mountain),  consists  of  a  large  plateau,  at  the  N;  end 
of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  probably  erected  in  Justinian's 
time  (533),  although  the  walls,  5-10  ft.  thick,  consisting  of  drafted 
blocksy  may  possibly  belong  to  a  still  older  structure.  The  castle  forms 
a  large  square  and  is  flanked  with  towers.  Adjoining,  to  the  N.E.,  rises 
the  well  of  Sheikh  Ohdnim  (magnificent  view  from  the  window,  see 
below),  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  castle  is  a  large  reservoir.  Of  the 
Church  which  once  stood  here  the  lowest  foundations  only  are  extant. 
It  was  an  octagonal  building  with  an  apse  towards  the  E.,  having 
its  main  entrance  on  the  N.  and  chapels  on  five  sides.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  in  474  (?533).  To  the  S.  of  the  castle  are  walls 
and  cisterns,  and  there  is  a  paved  way  running  from  N.  to  S.  Some 
massive  substructions  a  little  below  the  castle,  to  the  S. ,  are  shown 
as  the  twelve  stones  of  the  altar  which  Joshua  is  said  to  have  erected 
here  (viii.  30-32).  In  the  centre  of  the  plateau  the  Samaritans  point 
out  a  projecting  rook  as  having  once  been  the  site  of  the  altar  of  their 
temple.  The  whole  surface  of  the  plateau  seems  to  have  once  been 
covered  with  houses,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  cisterns  and 
other  remains.  Towards  the  E.  are  several  paved  terraces.  At  the 
S.E.  corner  the  spot  where  Abraham  was  about  to  offer  up  Isaac  is 
pointed  out.  —  The  summit  commands  a  noble  *Peospkct  :  to  the  E. 
lies  the  plain  of  £l-Makhna,  bounded  by  geptle  hills,  with  the 
village  of  'Asker  (p,  220)  lying  on  the  N.  side,  and  that  of  Kafr 
Kalltn  on  the  S. ;  farther  to  the  E.  are,  in  the  direction  from  N.  to  S., 
'A?m<it,  S41lm  (with  Beit  Dejan  behind),  Riijib,  and  'Awerta.  The 
valley  to  the  S,  is  the  Wadi  'Awerta.  To  the  E.,  in  the  distance,  rise 
the  mountains  of  Gilead,  «mong  which  Osha'  (p.  137)  towers  con- 
spicuously. Towards  the  N.  the  Great  Heimon  is  visible,  but  the 
i;ieater  part  of  the  view  in  this  direction  is  shut  out  by  Mt.  Ebal. 
Towards  the  N.  W.  Oarmel  is  visible  in  clear  weather.  Towards  the 
W.  the  valleys  and  hills  slope  away  to  the  blue  band  of  the  distant 
Mediterranean  J  C»sarea  may  sometimes  be  teoogniaed  (S.W.). 
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The  asceut  of  Xount  Ebal  (3077  ft.),  Aiab.  Jebel  Esldmtyeh  or 
esh-SheffidU  ('N.  mountain'),  also  takes  1  hr.  The  path  winds  up  over 
terraces  hedged  with  cactus.  Near  the  top  on  the  W.  side  stands  a 
Muslim  weli  which  attracts  pilgrims  and  is  said  to  contain  the  skull 
of  John  the  Baptist.  The  highest  part  of  the  mountain  is  towards  the 
W.  side;  on  the  summit  are  the  ruins  of  M-'Kal' a  ('the  fortress*),  the 
walls  of  which  are  very  thick;  a  little  farther  to  the  £.  are  other  ruins 
called  Khirbet  Kuneiteh  ('little  church').  The  *Vibw  is  more  open 
than  that  from  Mt.  Gerizim  and  extends  over  the  mountain-chain  of 
Galilee,  from  Carmel  across  the  plain  of  Jezreel  to  Gilhoa;  Mt. 
Tabor,  Safed.  in  the  extreme  distance  near  flermon.  the  coast-plain 
to  the  W.,  and  the  distant  mountains  of  the  HaursLn  to  the  £.  are 
all  visible.  —  On  a  hill  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Mt.  Ebal  is  TaUtUa, 
identified  on  rather  insufficient  grounds  with  Tirzahy  which  for  a 
time  was  the  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom.  (1  Kings  xvi.  8,  etc.). 

Fbom  NIbulds  to  Bsi8^  and  Tibbbias.  The  route  follows  the  great 
Damascus  caravan>road  \  to  Beisan  10  hrs^  theuce  to  Tiberias  7  hrs.  — 
"We  ride  round  the  E.  side  of  Ebal  to  (25  min.)  *Asker  (the  Byehar  of 
John  iv.  5)  comp.  p.  215).  There  are  rock-tombs  and  a  spring  here.  After 
25  min.  we  pass  opposite  the  villages  of  ^Asm^^  Deir  el-Hatab^  and  SdUm^ 
and  traverse  the  gorge  of  the  Wddi  Biddn  to'  (2  hrs.)  Bur/el'-Fdt^a^  whence 
the  large  Wddi  el-Fdr^a  descends  towards  the  S.E.  to  the  Jordan.  We  cross 
a  hill  to  (1  hr.  10  min.)  the  village  of  Tikbdt  (Thebez,  Judges  ix.  SO;  2  Sam. 
xi.  21).  On  the  right  (IV4  hr.)  lies  a 'small  building  of  ancient  construc- 
tion, probably  a  tomb,  with  a  sculptured  marble  portal.  From  the  village 
of  (5  min.)  Taydstr  the  Wddi  el-Mdlih  descends  to  the  Jordan  -,  and  so  also 
does  the  Wddi  Khazneh  towards  the  IST.E.  Descending  the  latter,  our  road 
leads  to  (2  hrs.  50  min.)  the  ruin  of  Ka^Hn  in  the  wide  Jordan  valley. 
From  Ka'iln  we  ride  to  the  N.  in  1  hr.  to  Tell  Ma^Jera^  and  thence  in  1  hr. 
more  to  BeUAn  (p.  235).  The  formation  of  the  hills  is  volcanic,  the  rock  basalt. 

From  Beisan  we  at  first  descend  through  underwood  to  the  N.N.E. 
We  cross  (22  min.)  a  copious  brook,  with  a  stony  bed,  and  a  conduit. 
In  40  min.  more  the  large  Wddi  ^Etheh  descends  from  the  W.  After  1  hr. 
we  see  the  village  of  K6kah  el-Hawa  on  the  hill  to  the  left.  This  point 
answers  to  the  castle  of  Belvoir^  which  was  erected  by  King  Fulke  at  the 
same  time  as  Safed  (about  1140)  and  taken  by  Saladin  in  1182  (beautiful 
view  from  the  'top,  where  there  are  extensive  ruins).  In  20  min.  we  reach 
the  Wddi  Bireh,  and  in  V2  hr.  we  descend  to  the  bridge  of  Jisr  el'Mt^fdmf, 
Hence  to  (4  hrs.)  Tiberias^  see  p.  169. 

Railway  from  Beis&n  to  ffaifd  and  to  Samakh^  see  p.  286. 


24.  From  Ndbulus  to  Jenln  and  Haifd. 

From  Nftbulus  to  Sebaattyeh  a  ride  of  2  hrs.;  thence  to  Jentn^  where 
the  night  is  passed,  4Vt  hrs.  The  pack-animals  are  sent  in  advance  to 
Jenin  by  the  direct  route  vi&  Beit  Imrin  and  /«6a'  (p.  222).  —  It  takes  7  hrs. 
to  drive  from  Jenln  to  Haifd  (carriage  ordered  from  Haif&,  see  p.  226), 
while  riding  takes  lt/i-4  hrs.  more.  —  The  water  in  m'ost  of  the  springs 
en  roul€  is  unwholesome.  • 

From  Nabultjs  to  Jbnin  yia  SbbastIyeh.  The  route  ascends 
the  valley,  following  the  Jaffa  road.  After  23  min.  vre  see  R&fidtytk 
lying  1/4  ^^'  to  t^i©  left,  and  soon  afterwards  Zawdta  on  the  hill  to 
the  right.  The  villages  Of  (20min.)  BHt  VzUi  and  BeU  Iha  (10  min.) 
also  lie  to  the  left.     When  we  come  in  sight  of  a  water-conduit 


c.'xrz;  C4.tl<i<.  /rtj^  -nw^s^  isu.;i7i>t<^  ^^L<Jt7 

/err  .\4.crf€i^  /uZU^^   ^\^K.y  ^^^  '  ^M.^w^tfo^-v-i-o^ 
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crossing  the  valley  to  a  mill  we  ascend  out  of  the  valley  to  the  right 
(N.W.).  As  the  road  ascends  it  affords  (20  min.)  a  view  of  the 
village  of  Deir  Sheraf  in  the  valley  below  j  on  the  height  opposite 
us  is  Keiain^  and  to  the  W.  of  it  Beit  Ltd ;  by  the  roadside  is  a  spring 
with  good  water.  The  view  becomes  more  extensive  when  we  reach 
the  top  (V4  hr.) ;  to  the  N.W.  we  see  Rdmtn  and  'Andhetdj  and  En- 
NdkHra  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  We  then  descend  into  the  valley. 
The  road  passes  nnder  (12  min.)  a  conduit.  On  the  hill  to  the  right 
is  a  well.  A  final  ascent  of  17  min.  at  length  brings  us  to  Sebasfiyeh. 

The  village  of  Sebastlyoli,  the  ancient  Samaria j  which  in  the 
days  of  the  Maccabees  gave  name  to  the  whole  of  Central  Palestine, 
stands  on  an  isolated  terraced  hill,  rising  930  ft.  above  the  valley. 

The  foundation  of  Shomron  (prob.  'watch-hiir;  Aramaic  Sbdmerdyim, 
Greek  Samdreia)  was  due  to  Omri,  King  of  Israel  (p.  Uxxvi ;  1  Kings  xvi.  2i\.^A^^  ^'7 
The  town  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom  until  it 
was  taken  by  Sargon  in  B.C.  722,  after  a  siege  of  three  years.  In  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was  again  an  important  and  fortified  place,  but 
it  was  once  more  destroyed  by  Hyrcanus  (p.  216)  in  129  A.D.  Pompey 
included  Samaria  in  the  province  of  Syria,  and  it  was  rebuilt  by  the 
general  Gabinius.  Augustus  presented  the  town  to  Herod  the  Great,  who 
caused  it  to  be  handsomely  restored  and  fortified,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Sebaste  (Greek  for  Augusta).  A  large  colony  of  soldiers  and  peasants 
was  then  established  in  the  place.  Sebaste,  however,  was  gradually  sur- 
passed in  prosperity  by  Neapolis  (p.  216).  St.  Philip  preached  the  Gospel 
in  Samaria  (Acts  viii.  6),  and  the  place  afterwards  became  an  episcopal 
see,  which  was  revived  by  the  Crusaders. 

Below  the  village  lies  the  Church  of  8t.  John,  a  Crusaders'  work  fi^^'^^* 
Kit  the  second  half  of  the  12th  cent.,  now  converted  into  a  mosque,  yt-r-  ^  ' ' 
St.  Jerome  is  the  first  author  (4th  cent.)  who  mentions  the  tradition  ; 
that  John  the  Baptist  was  buried  at  Samaria.  The  statement  that  he 
was  beheaded  here  is  of  much  later  origin  (comp.  p.  149).  In  the 
6th  cent,  a  basilica  stood  here.  The  church,  including  the  porch, 
is  55  yds.  long  and  25  yds.  wide.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  square  piers  with  columns,  on  which  the  pointed  vaulting 
rests.  The  rounded  windows  are  in  the  Romanesque  style.  Both  nave 
and  aisles  ended  on  the  E.  in  apsesf  which  have  been  walled  up. 
From  a  small  rock-hewn  chamber  in  the  crypt  we  look  through  holes 
into  three  (empty)  tomb-chambers,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  the 
tomb  of  the  Baptist  Ctiehi  YahydJ,  the  others  those  of  the  prophets 
Obadiah  (probably  from  a  confusion  with  the  official  mentioned  in 
1  Kings  xviii.  3)  and  Elisha.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  church  are 
the  ruins  of  a  large  building,  at  the  comers  of  which  were  square 
towers.  This  was  either  the  residence  of  the  bishop  or  of  the  knights 
of  St.  John. 

In  and  among  the  houses  of  the  modern  village  are  scattered 
many  fragments  of  ancient  buildings,  such  as  hewn  blocks,  shafts 
of  columns,  capitals,  and  portions  of  entablatures.  The  natives,  who 
are,  it  should  be  remembered,  very  fanatical,  offer  coins  and  other 
relics  for  sale.  —  Above  the  village,  to  the  W.,  is  a  large  arti- 
ficially levelled  terrace,  now  used  as  a  threshing-floor.    To  the  W. 
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of  it  stand  upwards  of  a  dozen  columns  without  capitals,  foimiug 
an  oblong  quadrangle.  Here  probably  stood  the  temple  which 
Herod  the  Great  is  said  to  have  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus  *ou 
a  large  open  space  in  the  middle  of  the  city.'  Frc^n  this  terrace 
we  soon  reach  the  top  of  the  hill  (1452ft.  above  the  sea),  which 
is  compared  in  Isaiah  xxviii.  1  to  a  crown  and  commands  an  unob- 
structed view.  Sebastiyeh  is  surrounded  by  ranges  of  gently  sloping 
hills.  Numerous  villages  are  visible.  On  the  S.W.,  a  little  below 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  the  thick  foundation-walls  of  a  rather  large 
building,  possibly  a  tower,  are  still  visible.  In  the  interior  are  four 
columns.  A  few  sarcophagi  lie  upon  the  hillside.  —  Around  this 
hill,  now  itself  cultivated,  are  terraces  at  several  places.  On  a  terrace 
to  the  S.,  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  village,  runs  the  Street 
of  Columns  which  Herod  carried  round  the  hill.  The  columns,  all 
of  which  have  lost  their  capitals,  are  16  ft.  high  and  some  of  them 
are  monoliths.  The  colonnade  was  about  20  yds.  wide  and  fully 
1  M.  in  length.  —  To  the  N.E,,  where  the  hill  forms  a  bay,  are 
further  numerous  fragments  of  columns,  probably  the  ruins  of  a 
hippodrome  (480  yds.  by  60  yds.);  possibly,  however,  these  belong 
to  a  second  colonnade  which  diverged  at  an  angle  from  the  first. 

Starting  from  the  church  of  St.  John,  we  proceed  to  the  N.  past 
the  hippodrome  mentioned  above  and  descend  into  the  Wddi  Beit 
Imrin  (10  min.);  the  large  village  of  the  same  name  is  on  the 
mountain  on  our  right.  Beyond  the  valley  we  are  careful  to  take 
the  road  on  the  left  and  ascend  to  (20  min.)  its  N.  margin  (fine 
retrospect  of  the  mountains  of  Samaria).  The  road,  still  ascending 
and  crossing  two  other  roads,  soon  reaches  (25  min.)  the  top  of  the 
hill,  which  commands  an  extensive  view.  On  the  right  (E.),  on  the 
hill,  stands  the  well  otKheimet  td-Dehdr.  To  the  N.  is  the  village 
of  SUei  ed-Dahr,  and  somewhat  farther  distant,  beyond  a  beautiful 
little  plain,  are  Er-Rdmeh  (^Remeth  of  Joshua  xix.  21)  and  ^Anzoj 
opposite  each  other.  The  road  begins  to  descend  to  the  E.N.E.,  and 
passes  (3/4  hr.)  El-FandaMmiyeh  (an  ancient  Pentcuiomias),  At 
(26  min.)  Jeba'  (the  spring  of  which  is  beyond  it)  we  reach  the 
direct  road  from  N&bulus  to  Jenin  (p.  220).  We  follow  the  valley, 
which  narrows  towards  its  head,  and  then  emerge  on  a  plain.  In 
35  min.  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  lies  the  former 
fortress  of  SdnUr^  destroyed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1839  (p.  Ixxxv). 
To  the  E.  lies  the  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  of  Merj  eUQharaJk 
(Hhe  meadow  of  sinking  in') ,  upwards  of  1  hr.  in  length,  which 
in  winter  forms  a  swamp.  The  road  skirts  its  W.  side.  On  the 
right,  at  the  end  of  the  plain  (35  min.),  lies  Zebdhdc^  to  the  N.  of 
which  is  Mithiityeh  (perhaps  the  Bethuliah  of  the  Book  of  Judith, 
the  site  of  which  must  be  looked  for  in  this  neighbourhood).  Op- 
posite the  latter,  to  the  left,  is  Jerbd. 

The  traveller  who  wishes  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Ddthin  diverges  here 
to  the  left,  so  as  to  leave  the  village  of  Jerb&  on  the  right.  Ascendlsc 
at  first  towards  the  K.W.,  then  descending  to  the  W.,  we  come  in  a  mMfttow 
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ravine  022  mia.)  to  a  footpath  od  the  right  which  leads  to  OA  hr.)  Tell 
I>6th4B.  A  few  ruins  only  lie  on  the  hill  near  some  terehinths.  At  the 
8.  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  spring  Bl^SafSreh.  This  is  doubtless  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Dothan  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17),  for  which  reason  it  is  still  called 
Jubb  Y^uf  (*  Joseph's  pit").  In  the  time  of  Elisha  a  village  seems  to  have 
stood  here  (2  Kings  vi.  13).  From  Ddthan  the  ordinary  route  to  KubdUyeh 
may  he  regained  in  22  min.  \  or  Jenin  may  be  reached  by  a  direct  road 
to  it,  passing  a  few  hundred  paces  to  the  W.  of  Ddth&n. 

At  the  end  of  the  plain  we  enter  a  small  valley  and  riding  to 
the  N.  cross  (25  mln.)  a  small  elevation  with  a  fine  view  (Garmel, 
Nazareth,  the  Great  Hermon,  etc.).  On  the  right  stands  a  sacred  tree 
(p.  Ixxiv),  hung  with  votive  offerings  and  rags.  The  steep  descent 
leads  through  the  village  of  Kubdttyeh  and  in  1/2  hr.  reaches  the  floor 
of  the  valley.  We  then  follow  the  telegraph-wires  and  after  crossing 
two  other  small  valleys  reach  the  (36  min.)  Wddi  Betamehy  in  which 
Jenin  lies.  The  brook  is  named  after  the  min  of  Khirbet  BeVameh 
(Jhleam^  Joshua  xvii.  11 ;  2  Kings  ix.  27),  at  the  foot  of  which  it 
rises.  Following  its  course, we  come  in  1/2  hr.  to  Jenin.  Tents  may 
be  pitched  either  to  the  N.  or  S.  of  the  village.  A  guard  is  necessary. 

Jenin.  {Httel  Jenin  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line),  more  accu- 
rately Jmtnj  a  village  of  some  importance,  with  about  1500  inhab., 
including  a  few  Christians,  is  situated  on  the  boundary  between 
the  mountains  of  Samaria  and  the  plain  of  Jezreel.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  Kaimma^am  (p.  Ivii),  and  possesses  a  bazaar,  two  Muslim 
schools,  and  two  mosques,  one  of  which  may  formerly  have  been  a 
church.  An  excellent  spring,  rising  to  the  E. ,  is  conducted  through 
the  village,  which  also  contains  a  Turkish  telegraph-office.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Qmea  of  Josephus,  which  again  seems  to  answer 
to  the  ancient  'Enganntmy  or  garden-spring  (Josh.  xix.  21;  xxi.  29), 
within  the  territory  of  Issachar ,  and  may  also  be  the  Beth  Haggan 
or  'garden  house'  of  2  Kings  Ix.  27. 

The  Plain  of  Jesreel^  (260  ft.),  Greek  Esdraelon^  now  Merj  ibn  *Amir 
(meadow  of  the  son  of  *Amir),  is  properly  only  the  low  ground  by  the 
villaee  of  Jezreel  (p.  239)  and  descending  thence  eastwards  towards  Beisan 
(p.  28&).  In  a  w^er*  sense  the  name  embraces  also  the  plain  to  the  W. 
of  the  Gilboa  mountains,  which  is  called  the  ^great  plain^,  or  plain  of 
Megiddo^  in  the  Old  Testament.  This  plain  is  triangular  in  form,  the 
base  running  from  Jenin  towards  the  N.W.  for  a  distance  of  24  M.,  while 
the  shortest  side  is  the  eastern,  extending  from  Jenin  northwards  to  JktdL 
It  also  forms  bays  running  up  into  the  mountains  at  several  points.  The 
plain,  though  marshy  at  places,  is  on  the  whole  remarkable  for  its  ferti- 
lity.  The  blackish  soil  consists  chiefly  of  decomposed  volcanic  rock.  In 
spring,  when  seen  from  the  mountains,  the  plain  resembles  a  vast  green 
lake.  Cranes  and  storks  abound  here,  and  gazelles  are  sometimes  seen. 
The  plain  is  drained  by  the  Ifahr  el-Mulattcf^  the  brook  Kithon  of  the 
Bible  (1  Kings  xviii.  40,  etc.),  which,  however,  is  very  intermittent  except 
in  its  lower  course  from  the  Tell  eH-KauU  (p.  224)  onwards,  where  it  is 
fed  by  the  springs  of  Sa^tWeh. 

Fboh  Jenin  to  Haifa.  The  carriage-road  (p.  220)  skirts  the 
foot  of  the  hills  towards  the  N.W.,  passing  El^  Ydmdn  (1  hr. ;  left)^ 
Silt  (25  min. ;  left),  and  (35  min.)  Ta'annak,  The  last-named  vil-. 
lage  answers  to  the  ancient  Taanach^  a  Canaanitish  town  allotted 
to  Manasseh,  and  mentioned  in  the  song  of  Deborah  (Judges  t.  19). 
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The  high  antiquity  of  the  town  is  confirmed  hy  the  recent  ezcavfttions 
of  Prof.  Sellin  in  the  hill  adjoining  the  track,  which  brought  to  light  the 
ancient  sanctuary.  In  the  interior  were  found,  as  in  Oezer  (p.  13),  clay- 
vessels  containing  the  bodies  of  children  used  in  sacrifices,  numerous 
objects  in  clay  dating  from  the  earliest  times,  and  sereral  tablets  with 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  similar  to  those  of  Tell  'Amarna  (p.  Ixzv).  One 
of  these,  a  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Hegiddo  (see  below),  proves  how  pre- 
dominant the  influence  of  Babylonian  culture  was  here  in  ancient  times. 

Ahoiit  25  min.  faither  on  we  cioss  some  low  hilly  ridges;  to  the 
light  lies  the  village  of  ZehUba,  20  min.  Spring  used  by  the  village 
of  Saltm,  which  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  left;  V4^'*'  Selefeh,  above 
ns  to  the  left;  26  min.  mill  and  garden  belonging  to  the  village  of 
Khirbei  el-LejjUny  which  lies  about  8/4  M.  up  the  valley.  In  6  min. 
more  we  reach  the  hill  of  Tell  el'Mutesellim, 

El-Lejjan  corresponds  to  the  Legio  of  Eusebius,  and  also  to  the  ancient 
Megiddo^  which  is  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  neighbouring 
Taanach.  The  place  lay  on  the  military  road  leading  from  the  East  to 
Egypt,  and,  owing  to  its  commanding  situation,  was  strongly  fortified  by 
Egyptians,  Ganaanites,  and  Israelites  (1  Kings  iv.  12;  ix.  15).  The  sur- 
rounding plain  was  often  named  after  it,  while  the  Kishon  (p.  223)  was 
known  as  the  'waters  of  Megiddo'  (Judges  v.  19).  It  was  near  Megiddo 
that  Barak  and  Deborah  signally  defeated  the  Ganaanites  (Judges  v),  and 
it  was  here  also  that  Josiah  attacked  the  Egyptian  army  (2  Kings  xxiU.  29). 
The  excavations  undertaken  by  the  German  Palestine  Society  on  the  Tell 
el-Mute*ellim  also  show  that  the  place  was  fortified  in  the  most  ancient  times. 
The  old  castle  or  palace,  dating  from  before  the  20th  cent.  B.G.,  and  the 
ancient  brick  enclosing-wall ,  28  ft.  thick,  prove  the  importance  of  the 
place,  while  the  influence  of  Babylon  is  evidenced  by  a  number  of  gems  and 
cylindrical  seals  found  here.  These  include  the  oldest  known  Hebrew 
seal,  which  belonged  to  a  high  officer  of  King  Jeroboam  II.  (p.  Izxvii). 

Our  route  skirts  the  hill  and  crosses  (I/2  hr.)  a  valley  opening 
to  the  W. }  to  the  right  is  a  spring.  To  the  S.  we  see  the  volcanic 
hill  of  Sheikh  Iskander  (1700  ft.);  in  front  ot  us  the  white  chapel 
of  the  Muhra^a  (p.  228)  Is  visible  high  up  on  Mt.  Carmel,  while 
in  our  rear  we  observe  the  round  summit  of  Mt.  Tabor  (p.  246)  and 
the  mountains  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan.  In  1/2  br.  more  we  cross  the 
Wddi  Abu  Shikhehj  beyond  which  lies  the  Tell  Abu  ShilLshehy  with 
the  village  of  that  name  above  us  to  the  left,  in  20  min.  we  see  a 
small  brook  to  the  left,  flanked  by  oleanders,  1/4  hr.  Spring  and 
brook  of 'Ain  ea-Sureik;  20  min.  bed  of  another  small  brook;  10  min, 
spring  to  the  right  of  the  road;  5  min.  to  the  left,  Beduin  burial- 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  Tell  KaimHn,  which  probably  corresponds 
to  the  ancient  Jokneam  (Josh.  xii.  22,  etc.).  To  the  left  opens 
the  Wddi  el-Milh  (p.  226;  Walley  of  salt').  About  26  min.  farther 
on,  immediately  below  the  Muhrat;a  chapel,  to  the  right,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kishon,  rises  the  TeU  el-KasstSj  a  barren  hill 
bounding  the  plain  towards  the  W.  On  the  N.  side  of  this  hill  runs 
the  railway  to  Beisan.  The  road  leads  through  (I/4  hr.)  the  Kishon 
(p.  223),  and  then  follows  the  railway,  reaching  the  Nazareth  road 
below  El-Hdriihtyeh  (p.  238).  The  bridle-path,  which  is  somewhat 
shorter,  keeps  to  the  left  side  of  the  hill,  and  reaches  the  Nazareth 
road  at  (40  min.)  the  bridge  over  the  Kishon.  —  From  ^is  point  to 
(8  M.)  Haifd,  see  pp.  238,  237. 
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Arrival.  Austrian  and  Egyptian  steamers  (pp.  2,  8)  touch  at  Haif&  once 
a  week  in  each  direction;  an  Italian  steamer  leaves  everv  fortnight  for 
Jaffa.  A  small  steamer  plies  twice  a  week  (weather  permitting)  between 
Haifa  and  Acre^  Tyre^  Sidon^  and  BeirUt  (voyage  to  Beirut.  14  hrs.  \  fares 
Ist  cl.  10,  2nd  cl.  5  fr.).  —  The  harbour  of  Haif&  is  fairly  gooa,  but  steamers 
have  to  cast  anchor  at  a  considerable  'distance  from  shore.  A  larger 
harbour  is  contemplated  in  connection  with  the  railway  to  Damascus 
(p.  286).    Bow-boats  as  at  Beirdt  (p.  274). 

Hotels.  Hotel  Cabmel  (PI.  20;  proprietors,  Meurt.  Kraf()^  in  the  German 
colony  (p.  226),  pens.  8-10  f^.  per  day,  wine  extra;  Gband  New  Hotel  (kept 
by  A.  Ifas$ar)\  Qebman  Catholic  Hospice  (PI.  11),  near  the  German  colony. 
Accommodation  on  Mt.  Garmel,  see  p.  227.  —  Wine  and  Beer  Booms.  Pross 
(PI.  21),  Wagner  (PI.  22),  in  the  German  colony. 

Post  Offlces.  AuBirian,  in  Uoyd't  Office;  French^  near  the  Telegraph 
Office;  Turhuh  (PI.  23),  in  the  Telegraph  Office. 

Consulates.  British  (PI.  17),  Ahela;  United  States  (PI.  16),  Jon.  Struve; 
Austrian  (PI.  18),  A.  DUck;  German  (PI.  14),  Fr.  Keller  (in  the  German 
colony);  French  (PI.  18),  JET.  OaiUardot;  Russian  (PlrlS),  Dr,  Schmidt  (hgeni)\ 
Belgian,  Th.  Longe. 

English  Ohurch  (PI.  6a;  p.  226),  service  every  Sunday  at  10  a.m. 

Physicians.  Dr.  doles,  physician  of  the  English  Hospital  (p.  226);  Dr. 
jBchtnidty  Dr.  J^Hert^  both  in  the  German  colony;  Dr.  Falleeheer  (a  woman). 
Sisters  of  the  order  of  St.  Charles  Borromaus  at  the  German  Catholic 
Hospice  (PI.  11;  see  above).  —  Chemist:  H.  Bvlach^  near  the  Latin  Church. 

Tourist  Agenoies.    Cook  and  Son;  ffatnburg-American  Line. 

Bankers.  Oerman  Bank  of  PalesKne;  A.  DUck  A  Co.,  in  the  town 
(p.  226).  RaU  of  Exchange :  1  meiidi  =  23.10  pi. ;  1  beshlik  =  8  pi.  2i/a  pa. ; 
English  sovereign  =  137  pi. ;  20- franc  piece  =  109  pi.;  Turkish  pound 
=  124  pi.  80  pa. ;  1  franc  =  5  pi.  to  5  pi.  10  pa. ;  1  shilling  =  6  pi.  10  pa. ;  other- 
wise the  same  as  in  Beirdt  (comp.  also  the  table  facing  the  title-page). 

European  Shops  for  travellers'  requisites.  A.  DUck  Jt  Co.  (see  above); 
Strwe  A  Becky  0.  Fischer  Jr.,  both  in  the  town;  0.  Fischer  Sr.  (PI.  25),  /. 
BUtor,  both  in  the  German  colony.  —  Saddlers.  Krais*  (PI-  ^t  ^-  ^^^^y 
both  in  the  German  colony.  —  Soap.  Struve  d:  Co.  (PI.  27).  —  Provisions. 
J.  Beilharzy  Joh.  Ruff  (meat,  etc.);  Miinzenmay,  J.  Sloll  (bread,  etc.);  A.  Diick 
A  Co.  (see  above),  Yincmii  A  Co..,  Oermain  (preserves). 

Carriages  and  Horses  should  be  obtained  through  the  hotel.  The  follow- 
ing are  trustworthy  carriage-hirers  and  coachmen,  acquainted  with  the 
roads  in  the  vicinity:  0.  Sus,  Onger  A  Hermtxnn.  —  Charges:  to  Mt.  Carmel 
7  fr.;  to  Nazareth  and  back  80-40  fr.;  to  Tiberias  and  back  90-100  fr.i 
to  Acre  and  back  12-16  fr.;  to  Safed  and  back  90-100  fr.;  to  Jenin  (p.  228) 
30,  there  and  back  40  fr. ;  to  Jaffa  (p.  281 ;  1V2-2  days)  100-140  fr.  (ac- 
cording to  the  weather) ;  to  Zammftrin  (p.  282)  and  back  (IVa  day)  30-40  fr. 

Haif&  or  Khaifa,  a  flourishing  seaport  with  about  15,000  inhab., 
is  the  seat  of  a  KMmma|^ain  (p.  Ivii),  and  is  prettily  situated  to  the  S. 
of  the  Bay  of  Acre,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Carmel.  It  corresponds  to  the 
8ycaminum  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  During  the  Crusades  the 
town  was  captured  by  Tancred,  but  it  reverted  to  Saladin  fp.  Ixxxiii) 
in  1127.  After  its  destruction  by  Zihir  el-'Omar  (p.  230)  in  1761, 
it  was  rebuilt  to  the  E.  of  its  old  site.  Under  the  stimulation  of 
the  colony  of  German  Templars  establisbed  here  in  1869,  Haiffi 
has  of  late  made  very  rapid  advances  and  has  absorbed  most  of  the 
trade  of  Acre.  Wheat,  maize,  sesame,  and  oil  are  its  staples.  In 
1903  it  exported  11,400  tons  of  goods,  and  imported  13,500  tons. 
In  1904  its  harbour  was  entered  and  cleared  by  263  steamers  of 
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296,865  tons'  and  974  sailing-vessels  of  13,248  tons*  burden.  — 
Half  the  natives  are  Muslims,  about  400  Latins,  1000  Greeks,  1000 
Jews,  the  lemaindei  Maronites  and  United  Greeks.  Over  500  of  the 
650  Europeans  are  Germans.  There  are  two  mosques,  several  Christian 
churches  (comp.  Pl.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  a),  an  institution  belonging  to 
the  Dames  de  Nazareth  (PI.  8),  a  German  Catholic  Hospice  and 
Sisters'  Home  (Congregation  of  St.  Charles  Borrom»us*,  PI.  11),  a 
school  of  the  Frferes  des  Ecoles  Chr^tiennes  (PI.  7),  a  Franciscan 
convent  (PI.  9),  on  the  hill  to  the  S.  of  the  old  town,  a  convent  of 
the  Soeurs  Carm^ites  (PI.  2),  to  the  N.W.  of  the  colony,  and  an 
English  church  and  hospital  (PI.  5a;  see  p.  225),  and  schools. 

The  old  town  contains  a  frequented  Bazaar,  and  is  adjoined  on 
the  E.  by  the  newer  quarters  of  the  ffdret  eshShaHfliyth.  Farther 
out  is  a  Jewish  colony.  —  On  the  slope  of  Mt.  Carmel,  to  the  S., 
are  some  old  rock-tombs;  above  these  is  the  castle  of  BurJ  es-Slam. 

The  dwellings  of  the  German  Colony  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town, 
built  in  the  European  style,  present  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  dirty 
houses  of  the  Orientals.  The  Templars  (p.  10)  number  about  360  souls 
and  possess  a  meeting-house  and  a  school;  the  other  Germans 
(about  160)  in  the  colony  also  have  a  school  and  a  church.  Vineyards 
have  been  planted  by  the  colonists  on  Mt.  Carmel ;  the  wine  is  ex- 
cellent. The  German  cemetery  contains  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Laurence 
Oliphant  (comp.  p.  228 ;  d.  1886).  Near  it  are  more  old  rook-tombs. 

^Hoimt  Carmel  (Jehel  Mdr  Elydsjj  the  beauty  of  which  has 
been  extolled  in  the  Bible  (Isaiah  xxxv.  2  and  Song  of  Solomon 
vii.  5),  stretches  from  Haifa  towards  the  S.E.  for  about  12  M.  and 
reaches  its  highest  point  (1810  ft.)  to  the  S.  of  Esfiyeh  (p.  228). 
On  the  S.  it  is  separated  by  the  Wddi  el-Milh  (p.  224)  from  the 
mountains  of  Samaria.  The  mountain  consists  of  limestone  with  an 
admixture  of  hornstone.  Its  rich  vegetation  includes  oaks,  wild 
almond  and  pear  trees,  and  pines.  Thanks  to  the  heavy  dew  which 
falls  every  night,  Mt.  Carjnel  remains  green  throughout  the  whole 
year,  a  very  unusual  phenomenon  in  Palestine.  Its  fauna  includes 
gazelles,  partridges,  a  few  roe-deer,  and  an  occasional  wild-cat  (nimr). 
Carmel  has  been  regarded  as  the  *mount  of  God'  from  the  earliest 
period,  and  the  miracle  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xviii)  has  invested  it 
with  special  sanctity  for  both  Jews  and  Christians. 

According  to  the  Bible  story,  King  Abab  of  Israel  had,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  wife  Jezebel  (p.  Ixxxvi),  introduced  the  cult  of  Baal,  and 
bad  in  consequence  been  punished  by  Jehovah  by  three  years  of  famine. 
The  prophet  Elijah  then  appeared  before  him  and  invited  the  priests  of 
Baal  to  a  test  on  Ht.  Carmel.  While  these  priests  invoked  their  gods  in 
vain,  the  burnt-offering  of  Elijah  was  licked  up  by  fire  descending  from 
heaven.  The  people  thereupon  recognized  the  might  of  Jehovah,  and  at 
the  command  of  Elijah  slew  the  priests  of  Baal.  Tacitus  mentions  an 
altar  to  the  ^Ood  of  Carmer  which  stood  here  without  temple  or  image, 
and  Vespasian  caused  the  oracle  of  this  god  to  be  consulted.  At  an  early 
period,  many  Christian  hermits  occupied  the  natural  caverns  which  abound 
on  the  moantain,  especially  on  its  W.  side:  some  of  these  still  contain 
Greek  inscriptions.    About  1156  arose  the  order  of  the  Carmelites, whiek 
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was  confirmed  by  Pope  Honorius  IIL  in  1207  and  spread  to  Europe  after 
1S88.  In  1252  the  monastery  was  visited  by  St.  Louis.  In  1635  the  church 
was  converted  into  a  mosque.  Afterwards,  however,  the  monks  regained 
their  footingon  the  mountain.  In  1775  the  church  and  monastery  were 
plundered,  when  Napoleon  besieged  Acre  in  1799  (p.  230)  the  monastery 
was  used  by  the  French  as  a  hospital,  but  on  their  retreat  the  inmates 
were  murdered  by  the  Turks.  The  monastery  was  destroyed  in  1821  by 
'Abdall&h  Pasha,  of  Acre,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  1828. 

Most  tiavellers  content  themselves  witb  a  fisit  to  the  N.W. 
summit  of  the  ridge,  which  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea. 
The  magnificent  ^Yibw  includes  the  sea,  the  encircling  mountains, 
and  the  coast,  extending  on  the  N.  to  the  lighthouse  of  Tyre  (p.  267) 
and  on  the  S.  to  Gssarea  (p.  282).  Acre  is  visible  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  bay.  The  mountains,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  Mt. 
Hermon  (p.  289),  extend  on  the E.  to  Mt.  Lebanon;  in  the  extreme 
£{.  are  the  heights  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan;  in  the  foreground  is 
Haifi,  embedded  in  groves  of  olives  and  palms. 

A  road  ascends  the  mountain  from  the  German  colony  (p.  226; 
comp.  Plan).  On  the  ridge  (1/2  lir.)  the  road  divides.  The  branch 
to  the  left  leads  to  (20  min.)  the  large  German  concession,  on  which 
stand  a  few  dwelling-houses,  the  old  Hotel  Carmelheim,  and  the 
simple  CarmeOidm  Sanatorium  (pens.  4-5  fr.,  wine  extra).  The 
right  branch  leads  to  the  monastery  (3/4  hr.  from  Haifa),  which  may 
also  be  reached  by  a  somewhat  shorter  bridle-path.  —  A  second  but 
much  longer  road  leads  round  the  promontory  (p.  231). 

The  Monastery  (660  ft.  above  the  sea)  is  a  large  and  airy  build- 
ing, occupied  by  lo  to  20  monks  and  containing  numerous  rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims.  It  is  shown  to  visitors  by  a  ser- 
vant (fee  6  pi.).  The  church,  with  its  conspicuous  dome,  is  built  in 
the  Italian  style.  The  wall  at  the  back  is  covered  with  fine  slabs 
of  porcelain.  On  a  side-altar  is  an  old  wood-carving,  representing 
Elijah.  Below  the  high-altar  is  a  grotto  in  which  Elijah  is  said  once 
to  have  dwelt.  The  spot  is  revered  by  the  Muslims  also.  The  terrace 
of  the  monastery  commands  a  delightful  view.  To  the  N.  of  the 
monastery  stands  the  monument  to  the  French  soldiers  (see  above), 
and  close  by  is  a  building  now  used  for  native  pilgrims,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  lighthouse,  which  is  visible  at  a  considerable  distance. 
—  An  aromatic  Carmelite  Spirit  (Eau  de  M^lisse)  and  a  good  liqueur 
are  distilled  by  the  monks  and  offered  for  sale. 

Leaving  the  monastery-court,  we  turn  to  the  left  and  skirt  the 
wall  round  the  monastery.  The  footpath  on  the  right  descends  in 
5  min.  to  a  chapel  in  memory  of  St.  Simon  Stock,  an  Englishman, 
who  in  the  13th  cent,  became  general  of  the  Carmelite  order.  De- 
scending hence,  and  keeping  to  the  right,  we  reach  a  Muslim  cemetery, 
beyond  which  we  enter  an  enclosure.  Passing  through  the  house, 
which  is  usually  open,  we  come  to  the  door  of  the  so-called  School 
of  the  Prophets,  a  large  cavern,  partly  artificial.  The  Holy  Family 
is  said  to  have  reposed  here  in  returning  from  Egypt.  Fee  to  the 
Muslim  keeper,  2  pi.,  parties  more. 

Bakuakju^s  Palestine  and  Syria.  4th  Edit.  14 
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l^umerous  petrifactions  and  melon-shaped  clusters  of  crystals  are  found 
on  Ht.  Garmel  near  'Ain  iStpdh^  about  V/t  M.  to  the  8.  of  the  monastery. 

The  fatiguiug  hut  interesting  excursion  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Carmel 
takes  one  day  (guide  necessary).  The  good  road  leads  from  the 
old  hotel  (p.  227)  along  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Carmel  to  the  E.  We  pass 
the  ruins  of  Rushmiya  (on  the  left)  and  in  1  hr.  reach  a  beautiful 
group  of  trees  (^Shejardt  el-Arha'tn^  *the  trees  of  the  40*  i.e,  martyrs), 
formerly  a  sacred  grove,  beside  the  ruins  of  Khirbet  et-Khreibi,  After 
36  min.  the  road  divides :  the  branch  to  the  right  leads  to  D^liyet 
(see  below).  We  take  the  road  to  the  left  and  reach  (8/4  hr.)  the  Druse 
village  of  Esfiyeh^  near  the  highest  point  of  Mt.  Carmel  (p.  226). 
Proceeding  to  the  S.E.,  we  reach  (2  hrs.)  El-Hnhraka,  Hhe  place 
of  burning',  the  S.E.  point  of  Mt.  Carmel  (1686  ft.).  On  the  sum- 
mit is  a  chapel  (with  a  room  where  the  night  may  be  spent  ^  key  kept 
by  the  Sheikh  of  Daliyeh),  and  a  little  lower  towards  the  E.,  hidden  in 
the  wood,  are  ruins,  possibly  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  This  spot 
is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  of  Baal 
(p.  226).  The  *Vibw  from  the  platform  of  the  chapel  is  magnificent, 
especially  to  the  N.  and  E.  We  look  over  the  green  and  yellow  plain 
of  Jezreel  with  the  brook  Kishon;  just  below  us  is  the  Tell  tl^KaasU 
(p.  224;  steep  descent,  1  hr.),  behind  it  the  mountains  of  Nazareth, 
Tabor,  Great  and  Little  Hermbn,  the  region  beyond  Jordan,  and 
the  chalk  cliflfs  otRds  en-NdkHra  (p.  266)  rising  from  the  sea;  to  the 
S.W.  we  see  the  large  village  of  Ikzim,  the  Jewish  settlement  of 
Zammdrtn,  and  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cssarea. 

The  return-route  may  be  chosen  vi&  the  Druse  village  of  DdUyet 
el-Karmal  (1  hr.  W.N.W.).  In  the  prettily  situated  village  is  a  villa 
which  belonged  to  Laurence  Oliphant  (d.  1888).  There  is  a  pretty 
view  of  the  sea  to  the  W.  and  of  the  ruins  of  'Athltt  (p.  231).  Hence 
to  Haif4  in  4-41/2  l^rs.,  along  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Carmel,  or  via  El-J6%, 

Another  route  is  to  ride  from  Ddliyet  to  (A-AVj  hrs.)  the  Jewish  colony 
of  Zammdrin  (p.  282),  spend  the  night  there,  and  return  the  next  day  by 
Mdmds  {Miyamds^  50  min.),  Tantdra  (2i/2  hrs.,  p.  231),  and  ^AlMU  C/i  hr., 
p.  231)  to  Haifd  (3  hrs.).        *      * 

EzcnrtioiL  to  Acre. 

By  Watbe  across  the  bay,  1-1  V«  hr.,  according  to  the  wind.  By  Lahd, 
2Vs  hrs.  to  ride,  or  1V»  hr.  to  drive. 

The  road  (good  views)  runs  along  the  sea-coast,  crosses  (20  min.) 
a  bridge  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kishon  (p.  223),  which  is  hero  about 
100  ft.  wide,  and  traverses  the  great  plain  of  Acre.  The  beach  is 
strewn  with  beautiful  shells,  and  among  them  are  still  found  the 
murex  brandaria  and  murex  trun cuius,  the  spiny  shells  of  the  fish 
from  which  the  Phoenicians  in  ancient  times  obtained  the  far-famed 
Tyrian  purple.  The  place  where  these  fish  most  abounded  was  the 
river  Beltis,  now  Nahr  Na*mein,  which  we  reach  in  ca.  2  hrs.  more. 
Pliny  informs  us  that  glass  was  made  from  the  fine  sand  of  this  river, 
and,  according  to  Josephus,  on  its  bank  once  stood  a  large  monument 
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of  Memnon.  Beyond  the  river,  on  the  right,  rises  the  Tell  el-Fukhdr, 
on  which  Napoleon  planted  his  batteries  in  1799.  On  the  harbour 
are  the  ruins  of  a  tower  of  the  Crusaders.  In  1/4  hr.  we  reach  the 
public  garden  and  in  6  min.  more  the  gate  of  — 

Acre  CAkkd.).  —  Accommodatioii.  The  Fbamoiscan  Monastbbt  (Dtir 
Latin;  PI.  4;  affords  unpretending  accommodation ;  introduction  from  HaifSL 
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desirable.  The  terrace  commands  a  fine  view.  —  Caf^s.  In  the  Jft<6itc 
Garden^  a  popular  resort  on  the  road  to  Hai^  (see  above),  and  at  the 
harbour.  —  Turkish  Post  Office.  International  Tblbgbaph.  —  Physician. 
J>r.  Cropper  (English).  —  Hospital  of  the  EnglWi  Mission. 

History.  Aecho  (Judges  i.  31)  was  not  a  town  of  the  Israelites,  although 
a  Jewish  colony  was  afterwards  established  in  it.  Accho  was  considered 
by  the  Greeks  to  belong  to  Phoenicia.  It  was  afterwards  called  Ptolemai*  by 
one  of  the  Ptolemies,  perhaps  Ptolemy  Soter.  By  Boman  authors,  and  on 
coins,  the  place  is  represented  as  a  colony  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It 
was  of  importance  as  a  seaport.  St.  Paul  once  spent  a  day  at  Ptolemais 
(Acts  xxi.  7),  and  during  its  later  Christian  period  the  place  became  an 
episcopal  see,  the  names  of  several  of  the  bishops  being  handed  down  to 
us.  In  638  the  town  was  captured  by  the  Arabs,  after  which  its  Greek 
name  was  again  lost.  It  was  taken  by  Baldwin  I.  in  1104  with  the  aid  of 
a  Genoese  fleet.    Acre  then  became  very  important  as  the  chief  landings 
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place  of  tbe  Crusaders,  and  also  as  a  commercial  place;  the  fleets  of  the 
Genoese,  Venetians,  and  Pisans  frequented  the  harbour,  and  the  forti- 
flcations  were  strengthened.  At  length,  in  1187,  after  the  battle  of  ^attin 
(p.  246),  Acre  was  reduced  by  Saladin.  In  1189  King  Guy  of  Lusignan 
encamped  before  Acre,  while  a  Pisan  fleet  besieged  it  by  sea.  On  June  5th 
1191,  Eicbard  Coeur«de-Lion  landed  here,  and  with  his  aid  the  town, 
which  Saladin  had  done  his  utmost  to  save,  was  taken  on  July  12th 
(comp.  p.  Ixxxiii).  As  the  sum  which  Saladin  was  to  pay  for  the  ransom 
of  the  prisoners  was  not  forthcoming,  Richard  caused  2500  of  them  to  be 
massacred  in  a  meadow  near  Acre.  Henceforward  'Ak]c&  was  the  chief 
Christian  stronghold  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  headquarters  of  the  orders 
of  knights  were  transferred  thither,  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John  named 
the  town  St.  Jean  d^Acre.  In  1291  Sultan  Melik  el-Ashraf  took  the  place, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Frankish  domination,  thongh  'Akka  still  re- 
mained the  usual  landing-place  for  pilgrims  fh>m  the  West.  In  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  a  certain  Sheikh  Zahir  el-'Omar  made  himself  master 
•  of  Central  Palestine  and  chose  Acre*  as  his  residence.  The  town  now 
rapidly  began  to  prosper.  His  successor  was  the  infamous  and  cruel  Jezxar 
Pasha,  who  established  for  himself  an  extensive  independent  sovereignty, 
extending  to  the  X.  as  far  as  the  Bog  River  and  Ba'albek,  and  to  the  S. 
as  far  as  Ccesarea.  He  was  chiefly  famous  for  his  buildings,  for  which  he 
caused  ancient  materials  to  be  brought  from  Ascalon  (p.  121),  Csesarea 
(p.  ^282),  and  other  districts.  In  1799  Acre  was  successfully  defended 
against  Kapoleon  by  the  garrison,  aided  bv  some  British  sailors  under 
Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Jezz&r  Pasha  died  in  1804,  and  the  country  was  now 
more  peacefully  governed  by  his  son  Solimiln.  In  1832  Ibr&him  Pasha 
took  and  destroyed  the  town,  but  soon,  as  on  former  occasions,  it  sprang 
up  anew.  In  1840  Acre  was  bombarded  for  a  short  time  by  vessels  of  the 
united  fleets  of  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey.  The  town  having  thus  so 
often  been  destroyed,  it  is  almost  destitute  of  antiquities. 

Acre^  a  seaport  with  11,000  inhab.  (over  3000  Christians  and 
Jews)  and  the  seat  of  a  Mutesarrif  (p.  Mi),  is  situated  on  a  small  pro- 
montory, at  the  S.E.  end  of  which  remains  of  a  mole  are  still  seen 
under  water.  The  only  gate  is  on  the  £.  side.  The  ramparts  date  in 
part  firom  the  times  of  the  Crusaders.  The  harbour  of  Acre  was 
entered  and  cleared  in  1904  by  121  steamers  of  79,421  tons'  and  1078 
sailing- vessels  of  17,037  tons'  burden.  Th«  harbour  is  now  much 
choked  with  sand.  The  English  Mission  has  a  station  here,  with  a 
school  and  a  small  hospital.  The  town  also  contains  numerous  higher 
and  elementary  Muslim  schools,  and  elementary  schools  of  the  Latins, 
the  United  and  the  Orthodox  Greeks,  and  the  Jews.  —  The  spacious 
but  tasteless  Mosque^  in  the  N.  part  of  the  town,  was  built  by  Jezzar 
Pasha  with  ancient  materials;  the  columns  are  from  CsBsarea.  Jezzar 
himself  is  buried  in  the  court  By  the  N.  entrance  is  an  elegant  foun- 
tain. —  The  present  military  hospital  is  said  once  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  —  Opposite  the  lighthouse  are 
several  interesting  old  vaults  with  apsidal  recesses  and  ornamen- 
tations ;  above  are  the  remains  of  a  Crusaders' church,  some  columns  of 
which  may  be  seen  In  the  house  of  the  Latin  Sisterhood.  The  church 
of  the  United  Greeks  retains  traces  of  an  ancient  apse.  —  On  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  town  is  a  fine  aqueduct  constructed  by  Jezz&r  P^ha. 

Fkom  Aom  to  Safbd,  two  days.  The  road,  which  is  practicable  for 
carriages  (fares,  p.  225)  in  summer,  leads  via  Bl-Berweh.  iOJd  O-Ear^hm^ 
ErRdmeh,  and  MeirAn.    Comp.  the  Map,  p.  220. 

Prom  Acre  to  Neuetreth,  see  p.  238. 


231 
26.  From  Haif&  to  Jaffa  vi&  'Athlit  and  CsBsarea. 

This  is  a  fatiguing  trip,  taking  lVr2  days  (ca.  30  hrs.)  by  carriage  and 
%S  days  on  horseback.    The  times  here  given  refer  to  riders. 

^AtMUy  3  hrs.;  TantHra,  I'/i  hr.;  Zammdrin,  I'/i  hr. ;  Caetarea^  21/4  brs.x 
Sl-Khudeirai  1  hr.  tj/dyfa,  9  hrs.  Accommodation  for  the  night  may  be  found 
at  Zam'm&rin  (p.  232)  and  KatoMdweh  (p.  232),  the  former  being  preferable. 
It  is  advisable  for  riders  to  take  a  khayyil  as  escort. 

Starting  from  tbe  German  colony  (p.  226),  the  road  leads  t©  the 
W.  through  the  fields.  To  the  right  are  the  convent  of  the  Soeurs 
Carm^ites,  churchyards,  and  the  German  windmills.  After  1/2  ^'' 
we  skirt  the  base  of  Mt.  Oarmel.  After  1/4  hr.  we  reach  TeU  «- 
Semek  (a  hill  with  ruins) ;  on  our  left  is  the  road  to  the  convent 
and  a  few  minutes  farther  on  a  footpath  to  the  ^Spring  of  Elijah'. 
20  min.  German  Templar  Colony  of  Netj^ardthofy  founded  in  1898*99, 
and  the  ruins  of  Kafr  es-Sdmir^  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Oarmel,  both  to  the 
left.  40  min.  Et-Ttreh  on  our  left,  and  on  our  right  Btr  el'Kentseh, 
so  named  from  the  ruins  close  by.  35  min.  Bhr  el-Beddwiyeh  on  the 
right.  After  ^  min.  we  reach  the  ruins  of  Dustrei  ('d^troit'),  a 
medlaBval  fort,  belonging  to  the  'outer  wall  of  'Athltt.  The  fort  com- 
mands the  pass  (Petra  Incisa?  *the  hewn -out  rook')  which  leads 
through  the  rocks  here.  TraTersing  this  pass,  we  reach  (1/4  hr.)  'Athlit. 

'Athllt,  celebrated  in  the  period  of  the  Crusaders  under  the  name 
of  Castellum  Peregrinorumj  or  Castle  of  the  PilgrimSj  and  also  known 
as  Petra  Incisa  (see  above)  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent.,  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Templars  in  1218  and  made  chief  seat  of 
the  order.  In  1291  it  was  destroyed  by  Sultan  Mellk  el-Ashraf 
(p.  230).  It  is  now  an  insignificant  village,  belonging  to  Baron 
E.  Rothschild,  of  Paris.  'Athlit  occupied  a  very  strong  position  on 
a  rocky  mountain-spur  between  two  bays.  The  outer  wall  had  two 
towers  and  three  gates  to  the  E.,  and  one  gate  to  the  S.;  the  moat 
could  be  filled  from  the  sea.  The  inner  wall  had  only  one  gate  (on 
the  E.),  which  was  protected  by  bastions.  In  front  of  the  gate  was 
a  moat,  and  then  a  wall  with  an  outer  moat.  The  principal  ruins  are 
on  the  N.E.,  where  the  remains  of  the  tower  El-Kamifeh^  built  of 
beautiful  drafted  blocks,  and  also  large  vaults  are  to  be  seen.  Many 
of  the  stones  used  for  the  buildings,  especially  those  of  the  decagonal 
Crusaders'  church,  have  been  transported  to  Acre. 

Proceeding  to  the  S.E.  from  'Athltt  and  passing  by  the  ruins  of 
the  S.  tower  of  the  outer  wall,  we  reach  (25  min.)  the  village  of  Jtbd 
(left);  after  V2  ^r*  ^e  pass  Sarafand  on  our  left;  after  12  min.  we 
see  Kafr  L4m  on  our  left,  with  the  ruins  of  a  Crusaders'  fort,  and 
farther  up,  on  the  hill,  ^Ain  Ohazdlj  we  then  pass  the  ruins  of  Haidara 
and  reach  (40  min.)  — 

Tan^dzk,  the  ancient  Dor  (Josh.  xvii.  11;  Judg.  i.  27)  and  the 
seat  of  one  of  Solomon's  officers,  now  an  unimportant  village  of  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants. 

Classical  anthers  mention  Dcra  as  a  Phoenician  colony.  On  the  rocky 
coast  here  the  mnrez,  or  purple  shell-flsh,  was  captured  in  large  quantities 
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and  was  apparently  the  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  plaee.  In  the  in- 
scription of  Eshmunazar  (p.  273)  the  epithet  'mighty'  is  applied  to  the 
town.  During  the  wars  of  the  Diadochi  Dor  was  destroyed.  The  Roman 
general,  Gabinins,  restored  the  town  and  harbour.  In  the  time  of  St.  Jerome 
the  ruins  of  *this  once  very  great  city'  were  still  an  object  of  admiration. 

Opposite  the  little  town  are  seyeral  small  islands,  and  between 
it  and  the  hills  to  the  E.  lies  a  swamp.  To  the  N.  rises  a  rocky 
eminence  bearing  the  ruins  of  a  high  tower,  El^Burj  or  Khirbet 
Tantdra;  it  fbrmed  part  of  a  strong  fort  built  by  the  Crusaders.  On 
the  S.  side  of  the  rock  are  several  caverns.  To  the  N.  of  the  tower 
is  the  port  of  the  ancient  town;  remains  of  the  harbour  buildings 
(a  large  structure  with  columns)  are  still  visible  on  the  shore  helow. 
Old  tombs  are  also  to  be  found.  A  road  led  from  the  ruins  to  El- 
Hanndneh  (ancient  cistern),  where  a  few  ancient  columns  are  still 
standing. 

The  road  now  bends  towards  the  mountains;  after  ca.  l^^hr.  we 
reach  Zmrnndrin^  a  Jewish  agricultural  colony  maintained  by  Baron 
Rothschild.  Tolerable  accommodation  may  be  obtained  in  a  small 
hotel  here.    Many  of  the  colonists  speak  German. 

We  descend  hence  in  a  S.E.  direction  (60  min.)  Mdmds  (Miya- 
mds),  passing  numerous  remains  of  columns.  On  the  right  is  a 
kh&n,  which  was  formerly  a  fort  and  adjoins  an  ancient  Roman 
theatre.  Remains  of  the  aqueduct  are  also  visible :  it  ran  along  here 
from  the  springs  of  Sindydneh  (E.)  to  CsBsarea.  —  A  little  farther 
on  we  cross  a  bridge  over  the  Nahr  ez-Zerkd  ('the  blue  river),  the 
Crocodile  Biver  of  Pliny.  Strabo  also  mentions  a  town  named  Oro- 
codUon,  As  the  climate  of  this  region  resembles  that  of  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  appearance  of  cro- 
codiles here;  some  German  colonists  from  Haifa  shot  a  female  cro- 
codile here  in  1877. 

After  crossing  the  bridge  the  road  divides :  the  branch  to  the  right 
leads  to  Caesarea  (see  below);  the  other  leads  to  the  S.,  via  (11  M.) 
Kdkdn^  (5  M.)  Kalanidweh  (nightquarters  if  necessary  in  the  khUn), 
with  two  Crusaders'  castles,  (41/2  M.)  Et-Ttreh^  (4 M.)  Kafr  8dba,  and 
(2  M.)  Mr  'Adas,  to  the  (4  M.)  New  Bridge  over  the  Nahr  el-'Aujd^ 
1/4  hr.  below  Bdi  el-'Ain  (p.  10).   This  point  is  OVs  M.  from  Jaffa. 


The  DiGBBssioN  to  C-esabba  can  be  made  only  in  dry  weather. 
From  the  bridge  over  the  Nahr  ez-Zer^H  (see  above),  we  reach  the 
ruins  in  1^2  ^^-  Circassians  have  been  settled  here  since  1884  and 
can  supply  rough  nightquarters  in  case  of  need. 

Bains  of  CeeBarea  (KaisdrtyehJ.  —  The  history  of  the  town  begins 
with  Herod  the  Great,  who  erected  a  magnificent  seaport  on  the  site  of 
*Strato'8  Tower\  and  named  it  Caesarea  or  Kaisaria  Sebaste,  in  honour  of 
Augustus  (B.C.  13)  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21, 5-8;  etc.).  Gsesarea  soon  became 
the  most  important  city  in  Palestine,  and  was  appointed  the  residence  of 
the  Roman  procurators.  Vespasian  and  Titus  bestowed  upon  it  the  privi- 
leges of  a  Boman  colony.  SS.  Paul,  Philip,  and  Peter  visited  the  place, 
and  St.  Paul  was  a  prisoner  here  for  two  years.  About  A.D.  200  Csesarea 
became  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  who  down  to  451  was  the  metropolitan 
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of  ftU  the  bishops  of  Paleestina  Prima,  including  even  the  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem. As  early  as  the  3rd  cent,  the  city  possessed  a  learned  school  at 
"which  Origen  once  taught,  and  where  Eusebius  (d.  340,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Gsesarea,  was  educated).  At  a  later  period  the  town  is  said  to  hare 
been  besieged  by  the  Muslims  for  seven  years,  and  to  have  capitulated 
at  l{i8t.  In  1101,  when  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Baldwin  I.,  it  yielded 
a  rich  booty.  Among  other  prizes  was  found  a  hexagonal  vase  of  green 
crystal,  supposed  to  have  been  used  at  the  Last  Supper. '  This  vase  plays 
an  important  part  in  medieeval  poetry  as  the  'holy  grail".  During  the 
Crusaders'  period  the  town  was  twi'ce  rebuilt  by  the  Crusaders,  but  it 
was  destroyed  by  Beibars  in  1265.  A  great  part  of  the  ruins  was  carried 
away  in  the  19th  cent.  (comp.  p.  230),  and  the  work  of  destruction  is  still 
going  on. 


The  Mediaeval  Town,  which  occupied  a  part  only  of  the  area  of 
the  Roman  town,  was  bnllt  in  the  fonn  of  a  rectangle,  measuring 
600  yds.  from  N.  to  S.  and  250  yds.  from  E.  to  W.  The  walls,  which 
are  scarped,  are  8^/2  ft.  thick  and  are  enclosed  by  a  moat,   lined 
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with  masonry,  al)out  40  ft.  wide.  Bastions,  33-53  ft.  wide  and 
projecting  23-30  ft. ,  occurred  at  intervals  of  16  to  29  yds.  along 
the  wall ;  nine  of  them  may  still  he  counted  along  the  £.  side.  The 
E.  and  N.  walls  had  each  a  strong  tower  in  the  middle,  and  the  E. 
and  S.  walls  had  each  an  entrance-gate.  That  in  the  S.  wallis  «till 
in  existence.  The  ruins  are  all  of  sandstone,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fragments  of  columns  of  grey  and  reddish  granite.  —  Within 
the  wall  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  large  church 
of  the  Crusaders*  period  (PI.  1),  the  three  apses  of  which  are  still 
recognizahle.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  church  are  the  ruins  of  what 
has  heen  supposed  to  he  the  temple  (PI.  2)  erected  hy  Herod  in 
honour  of  Caesar.  Not  far  from  the  mole,  which  is  almost  entirely 
huilt  of  columns  and  encircles  the  harhour  on  the  N.,  are. the  ruins 
of  a  smaller  church  (PI.  3).  —  On  the  S.W.  side  a  ridge  of  rock, 
hounding  the  small  harhour,  runs  out  into  the  sea  for  ahout  250  yds. 
This  nateiral  pier  was  enlarged  hy  Herod,  and  on  it  stood  his  so- 
called  Tower  of  Drusus.  Large  hlocks  of  granite  are  still  seen 
under  water.  The  foundations  only  of  the  Temple  of  Cssar  are  now 
extant,  and  their  white  stones  confirm  the  statement  of  Josephus 
that  the  materials  for  it  were  hrought  from  a  great  distance.  The 
extremity  of  the  reef  was  prohahly  the  site  of  the  'Tower  of  Strato' 
(PI.  4).  Adjacent  are  the  remains  of  a  medisBval  castle  (PI.  5),  within 
which  a  government  huilding  has  heen  erected. 

The  Roman  Town  covered  an  area  of  some  370  acres.  To  the  S. 
of  the  town,  5  min.  heyond  the  gate  of  the  medieval  wall,  is  traceahle 
the  vast  amphitheatre  of  Herod ,  turned  towards  the  sea.  It  was 
formed  of  earth  and  accommodated  20,000  spectators.  The  N.  and 
S.  walls  are  each  furnished  with  a  tower  at  the  sea -end.  The 
whole  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  fortress  and  surrounded  hy  a 
moat.  In  the  middle  of  it  are  remains  of  a  semicircular  huilding, 
prohahly  a  theatre,  which  could  be  filled  with  sea-water  hy  means 
of  canals  and  turned  into  a  naumachia.  —  In  the  S.E.  comer  of  the 
town  (a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  the  amphitheatre)  are  the  remains  of  a 
hippodrome.  —  The  town  was  supplied  with  water  hy  two  aque- 
ducts. One  of  these  is  a  tunnel  coming  from  the  Nahr  ez-Zer|a 
(p.  232)  on  the  N.,  and  a  wall  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
the  waters  of  the  marshy  land  into  this  channel.  The  other  aqueduct 
comes  from  Miyamas  (see  p.  232). 

Those  travelling  by  carriage  must  retam  from  GsBsarea  to  the  carriage 
road  (p.  232).  Riders  may  proceed  directly  (to  JaflFa  about  10  hrs.)  by  the 
road  to  the  8.  to  ('A  hr.)  the  ITahr  el-Mefjtr  (or  WAdi  el-EhudHrd)\  10  min. 
El-EJmdtira,  a  village  where  nightquarters  may  be  obtained;  lV4br.  Nahr 
Ukandertineh  (Abu  ZabHra).  After  10  min.  the  road  bends  inland,  to  the 
left;  in  IVihr.  we  come  to  Mukhdlid^  and  in  iVahr.  more  to  KahreUFdUk 
(with  mins  of  the  same  name),  in  the  spring  an  extensive  swamp  with 
papyrus-plants.  In  IVs  hr.  we  reach  the  ruins  of  ArsOf.  Arsiif  is  the 
Apollonia  of  the  ancient  geographers ;  the  modem  name  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  god  Reseph.  who  was  identified  with  Apollo.  In  the 
middle  ages  this  place  was  believed  to  be  the  ancient  AniipoMs,  The  ruins 
date  from  the  period  of  the  Crusaders  and  are  gradually  disappearing.    In 
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the  plain  of  Arsilf  a  great  battle  was  fought  on  Sept.  7th,  1191,  between 
the  Crusaders  (Richard  Goeur-de-Lion)  and  the  Saracens  (Saladin).  In 
13  min.  we  reach  the  ffaram  'AH  ibn  'Aleim  (Stdna  *Ali),  a  Muslim  pilgrim- 
resort  with  ruins  and 'the  remains  c^  a  harbour.  Hence  along  the  sea- 
coast  to  (1  hr.  20  min.)  the  ford  of  the  Ifahr  el-'AvJd  (p.  10)  and  to  (2  hrs.) 
Jaffa.  In  spring,  however,  when  the  river  is  very  full  of  water  and  not 
fordable,  it  is  better  to  ride  into  the  country  to  El-JtUl  (V»  hr.)  and  thence 
in  IVi  hr.,  passing  the  Sheikh  Mu'annis,  to  the  Old  Bridge  (comp.  p.  282). 
From  the  biidge  past  the  German  colony  Sarona  to  Jaffain  2  hrs.  •,  see  p.  10. 

27.  From  Haif&  to  Damascus  by  Bailway. 

The  line  from  Hai/d  to  Derdt  (100  M.)  was  constructed  by  the  Turkish 
government  to  connect  the  Hejiz  Bailway  (p.  151)  with  the  coast,  and  was 
opened  on  Oct.  16th,  1905.  —  For  the  present,  three  trains  ply  weekly  in 
both  directions,  leaving  Haif&  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Sat.  at  B  a.  m.  and 
stopping  at  numerous  stations,  including  (86V2  M.)  Beiidn^  (63i/s  M .)  Samakh 
and  (100  H.)  Der'dt,  At  Der'at  we  connect  with  the  line  to  Damascus 
(pp.  188,  161). 

The  RaUwaf  SiatUm  of  Haif&  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  near  the  sea, 
11  ft.  above  sea-level.  Carriage  to  or  from  the  hotel  in  the  German  colony,  2  fr. 

The  railway  skirts  the  N.  edge  of  Mount  Carmel  and  nins  to  the 
S.£.,  parallel  with  the  carriage -road,  through  the  plain  of  the 
Kithon.  On  the  right  are  the  villages  of  Beled  esh-Sheikh,  El-  YSIjHf^ 
and  El^Jelameh.  After  8M.  we  cross  the  Kishon  (p.  224).  The  line 
follows  the  N.  bank  of  the  stream,  and  to  the  N.  of  the  Tell  el-^KawU 
(p.  224)  enters  the  Plain  of  Jezreel  (p.  228),  which  it  crosses  in  an 
almost  straight  S.E.  dixeotion.  After  passing  the  station  of  (IS^/^M.) 
Tell  esh'Shammdn^  it  reaches  the  foot  of  the  Nebi  Daht  (p.  240)  at 
(23 M.)  El^FuWi.  It  then  descends  the  Nahr  Jaldd  (p.  130),  passing 
(31 V2  M.)  Shattd, 

36VaM.  Seisin  (430  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean)  is 
the  capital  of  a  Mudiriyeh  (p.  Ivii),  contains  about  2500  inhab.,  and 
lies  in  an  expansion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  JdlUdy  which  slopes 
down  hence  to  the  depression  of  the  Gh6r  (p.  130),  upwards  of  300  ft. 
below.  The  district  belongs  to  the  imperial  domain  (Jiftlik).  The 
Old  Testament  Beth^Shean  or  Beth-Shan  was  much  more  extensive 
than  the  present  village.  During  the  reign  of  Saul  it  still  belonged 
to  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  27  et  seq.;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10),  though  it 
lay  in  the  territory  of  Manasseh  (Jush.  xyii.  11).  David  seems  to 
haTe  conquered  Beth-Shean,  and  one  of  Solomon's  officers  resided 
here  (1  Kings  iv.  12),  but  it  never  became  a  Jewish  town  (2  Mace, 
xii.  30).  In  the  Greek  period  the  town  was  called  ScythopolU^  and 
belonged  to  the  Decapolis  (p.  Ixxix).  In  the  Christian  period  Scy^o- 
polis  was  an  episcopal  see.  In  tiie  time  of  the  Crusades  it  was 
known  by  both  its  names.  Numerous  palms  are  said  to  have  once 
flourished  in  the  environs,  but  in  the  13th  cent,  the  Arab  geographer 
Ya^iit  saw  two  only. 

The  most  important  ruins  are  the  following:  1.  To  the  W.  of  the 
village  a  hippodrome,  now  almost  concealed  by  vegetation.  —  2.  To 
the  N.E.  the  foundation-walls  of  the  mosque  Jdmf  el-Arbcf^nGhazdwi^ 
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flnislied  in  1403-4.  It  was  formerly  a  chnrcli;  tlie  apse  is  still 
distinctly  traceable  at  the  E.  end.  —  3.  Proceeding  N.W.  from  the 
mosque  and  passing  some  tombs,  we  come  to  the  great  amphitheatre 
(El-^AMd)  in  the  bed  of  the  valley,  the  best-preserved  theatre  in 
the  country  to  the  W.  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  60  yds.  in  diameter  and 
had  12  tiers  of  seats.  The  passages  and  outlets  of  the  interior  are 
still  preserved.  The  remarkable  recesses  probably  served  to  improve 
the  acoustics  of  the  theatre.  —  4.  A  colonnade  once  led  along  the 
brook  in  a  N.E.  direction  to  an  ancient  bridge,  JUr  el^MaktH'j  a 
little  below  the  point  where  the  brook  flows  into  the  Nahr  jmCld. 
—  6.  On  the  other  side  (N.)  of  the  bridge  are  remains  of  an  old 
street;  to  the  left  is  Tell  el-Mastaha  with  the  ruins  of  a  fort;  to  the 
right,  near  some  columns,  is  the  reservoir  El~ffammdm ;  close  by 
are  numerous  rock-tombs  and  still  farther  to  the  S.  a  large  rock- 
tomb  caUed  MagUret  Ahu  YaghU  -—  6.  On  the  hill  Tell  el-Hum^  to 
the  N.  of  the  theatre,  are  traces  of  the  thick  wall  which  once  enclosed 
the  summit,  and  a  partially  preserved  portal.  The  view  extends  to 
the  W.  up  to  Zer'in  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  To  the  E.  and  S.  we 
look  down  into  the  Gh6r,  and  beyond  it,  to  the  E.,  are  KaFat  er- 
Rubiid,  etc.  —  7.  Interesting,  too,  is  the  upper  bridge  Jisr  «^-JS^%^n, 
at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  territory  of  Beis&n.  From  the  bridge 
we  obtain  a  pretty  view  of  the  valley  with  its  numerous  columns 
and  other  ruins.  If  we  follow  the  old  road  from  the  bridge  north- 
wards, we  reach  (1/4  hr.)  the  large  KMn  el^Ahmar,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  built  of  ancient  materials. 

Leaving  Beislin,  the  train  first  ascends  theW.  side  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  then  crosses  the  river  close  to  the  S.  of  the  old  bridge 
of  Ji8r  el'MujdmV  (47 V2  M.;  p.  220).  The  railway-bridge,  66yds. 
in  length,  marks  the  lowest  point  of  the  line  (816  ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  sea).  After  crossing  the  (49  M.)  Yarmiik  close  to  its 
junction  with  the  Jordan,  we  continue  along  the  E.  side  of  the  valley, 
and  reach  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  at  the  unimportant  village  of  — 

531/2  M.  Samakh  (610  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sea).  The  trip 
from  Samakh  to  Tiberias  (carriage-road  under  construction)  must 
for  the  present  still  be  made  by  boat  (2  fr.  each  person). 

The  line  now  enters  the  mountains  of  the  country  E.  of  the 
Jordan,  and  commences  to  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Yairmiik,  This 
river,  which  derives  its  Arab  name,  SherTat  el-Menddireh  from  the 
Beduin  tribe  ^Arab  el-Menddireh,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
Hieromycesj  a  corruption  of  Yarmiik,  the  name  given  to  it  in  the 
Talmud.  It  descends  from  the  Hauriin  and  J6Un,  separating  the 
latter  from  the  Jebel  'Ajlfin  to  the  S.  Its  volume  is  nearly  as  great 
as  that  of  the  Jordan.  The  deep  valley  through  which  it  flows 
penetrates  rocks  of  limestone ;  but,  after  the  channel  had  been  hol- 
lowed out,  the  valley  must  have  been  covered  with  a  stream  of  vol- 
canic rock,  through  which  the  river  had  to  force  a  new  passage. 

After  twice  crossing  the  river  the  line  reaches  — 
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63  M.  JK-Jffammf,  with  the  famous  hot  springs  of  Qadara  or 
Amatha,  The  sanatory  properties  of  these  springs  are  highly  extolled 
hy  Eusebins  and  many  other  ancient  writers,  and  they  are  to  this  day 
Tlsited  by  many  persons  during  the  season  (April).  The  principal 
springs  are  situated  in  a  small  open  space  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  Around  the  large  basin,  which  is  partly  artificial,  are  traces  of 
-vaulted  bath-houses.  The  water  smells  and  tastes  of  sulphur,  and 
though  clear  in  appearance,  deposits  on  the  stones  a  sediment  which 
is  used  medicinally.  The  Beduins  regard  the  bathing-place  as  neutral 
ground.  The  ancient  Qadara^  now  named  Mukeis  (see  p.  169),  lies 
on  the  height  to  the  S.  of  the  river,  1  hr.  distant  from  the  springs. 

The  Hue  continues  to  follow  the  Yarmuk  valley,  recrossing  to 
its  S.  side.  The  passage  of  the  narrow  gorges,  with  their  steep  rocky 
sides  and  (in  the  rainy  season)  rushing  torrents,  presents  a  series 
of  picturesque  views.  A  number  of  similar  deep  wftdis  debouch  from 
both  sides  into  the  Tarmi^k  valley.  Just  before  reaching  the  mouth 
of  the  Wddi  'Ain  Ohatdl  (left;  S.),  the  line  crosses  again  to  the  N. 
side  of  the  valley.  It  then  threads  several  tunnels.  The  Wddi  Kleit 
then  joins  the  valley  from  the  left  (S.). 

66V2  M.  Station  of  WMi  Kleit.  The  Yarmtak  is  now  joined 
on  the  right  (N.)  side  by  the  Nahr  er-Bukkddj  which  rises  on  the 
S.  slopes  of  Mount  Hermon.  Though  this  is  the  chief  river  of  the 
J6Un,  it  is  quite  dry  In  summer.  At  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers  we  are  still  167  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

74  M.  Esh'ShaJara,— 77  M..  TeU  el-Makdfim  Ues  at  the  junction 
of  thtee  important  streams :  the  Wddi  eih-ShellAUh  (p.  159),  coming 
from  the  S.E.;  the  Wddi  e%'Zeidi  (see  below),  from  the  £.;  and  the 
main  source  of  the  YarmOk,  from  the  N.E.  The  upper  part  of  the 
last  is  known  as  the  Wddi  el-Ehreir,  The  line  now  leaves  the  Yarmiik 
valley  and  ascends  in  wide  and  steep  curves  to  — 

84  M.  Zeitdn  (820  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Wddi  ez^Zeidiy  here  named  M6yet  ZeizHn. 

921/2  M.  El'Muteirtb,  also  a  station  (2M.  distant)  of  the  French 
Haur&n  Railway  (p.  167). 

100  M.  Def'dt  (1736  ft.  j  buffet),  situated  on  the  S.  slope  of  the 
W&di  ez-Zeidi  (see  above),  and  also  a  station  of  the  Hejaz  Railway. 

From  Der^at  to  (761/2  M.)  Damascus  or  to  (2O8I/2  M.)  El-Ma'dn^ 
see  pp.  161-163. 

28.  From  9aif&  to  Nazareth. 

24  M.  Caprfage-road}  carriaee  (p.  225)  in  about  6  hrs.  —  Bridle-path 
^om  Acre  to  ITazareth,  see  p.  238. 

The  road  leads  through  theE.  suburb,  passes  the  Jewish  colony, 
and  crosses  a  bridge  over  the  Wddi  Rushmiya,  About  1/2  M.  farther 
on  we  leave  the  gardens  and  traverse  the  plain  of  the  Kishon,iunuing 
parallel  with  the  railway  (p.  236)  and  crossing  the  waters  of  the 
brackish  springs  of 'AyHn  es-Sa^di  by  an  embankment.  Beyond  (3M.) 
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the  Tillage  of  Btled  eth^Sheikh  we  pass  through  a  beautifal  olive-grove 
with  the  Bit  Maryam^  a  spring  of  good  water.  5  M.  the  poor  village 
of  El'Ydjiir,  with  extensive  mnlherry-plantationsj  7  M.  Wddi  «fc- 
Bhdmairiyeh;  8  M.  Tell  'Omar  (on  the  hill  to  the  right  is  El-JelameK). 
The  road  then  crosses  the  Eishon  (a  road  diverges  here  to  the  right 
to  Jentn,  p.  224),  and  ascends  past  the  village  of  El^Hdrithtyeh^  which 
is  probably  the  ancient  Harosheth  (Judges  iv.  2).  At  this  point  we 
have  a  pretty  retrospect.  The  road  then  ascends  through  a  pleasant 
valley,  with  groves  of  oaks,  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  (about  576  feet) 
and  descends  into  the  marshy  Wddi  Jdda,  The  unwholesome  water 
of  the  springs  should  under  no  circumstances  be  drunk.  12^2  M. 
the  village  of  Jeida,  15  M.  Semdniyeh^  to  the  left  on  the  hill,  the 
first  settlement  in  Palestine  of  the  German  Templars,  is  now  almost 
entirely  deserted.  Not  far  from  the  road  Is  an  unwholesome  spring. 
Farther  on,  on  a  hill  at  some  distance  to  the  right,  is  Jebdta;  we 
skirt  the  foot  of  the  hills  till  we  have  above  us  the  village  of  MaHiU. 
The  road  next  ascends  to  (18  M.)  the  large  village  of  Mujddilj  which 
possesses  a  Greek  chapel,  a  school  of  the  Russian  Palestine  Society, 
and  a  Protestant  community  with  a  little  church  and  a  school.  The 
road  then  strikes  across  the  threshing-floor  and  leads  up  to  the  ridge 
of  the  mountains.  From  the  point  where  the  road  bends  to  the  £. 
we  enjoy  the  finest  view  on  the  Nazareth  road.  To  the  right,  below 
us,  lies  the  village  of  Jinjdr.  A  little  farther  on  are  traces  of  a 
Roman  road  on  the  right.  We  cross  the  undulating  plateau,  till  we 
reach  (22  M.)  the  pretty  village  of  Ydfd,  the  Japhia  of  Joshua  xix.  12. 
A  tradition  arose  in  the  middle  ages  that  the  home  of  Zebedee  and 
his  sons  James  and  John  was  situated  here.  Josephus  fortified  the 
place.  Y&fa  has  a  Protestant  school,  two  Latin  churches,  and  a  Greek 
church  and  school.  After  a  short  ascent,  Nazareth  suddenly  comes 
into  view.  To  the  left,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  is  Belloni's  School 
(p.  242);  to  the  right,  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  is  a  Greek  chapel 
in  the  form  of  a  tower;  in  front,  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  cypresses, 
is  the  Latin  chapel  of  Maria  del  Tremore^  so-named  from  a  legend 
of  the  12th  cent,  according  to  which  the  Virgin  was  standing  here 
when  the  Jews  of  Nazareth  (p.  241)  wanted  to  cast  Jesus  down  head- 
long from  the  top  of  the  hill  (Luke  iv.  28, 29).  —  Nazareth^  see  p.  241. 

From  Acre  to  Nazareth. 

The  bridle-path  (B'/a  hrs.)  traverses  the  plain  towards  the  S.E.,  leaving 
the  Safed  road  (p.  230)  to  the  left  and  the  Haifa  road  (p.  228)  to  the  right. 
It  crosses  (is/i  hr.)  the  Nahr  Ntftnein  (p.  22^,  leaving  the  Ttll  tl-Kurddm 
•to  the  right,  and  reaches  (2  hrs.)  — 

Shef& 'Amr,  a  village  with  2700  inhab.  of  all  confessions,  a  Latin 
nnnnery,  and  an  English  Protestant  school  and  chapel.  According  to  the 
Arabian  geographer  TakAt,  Saladin^s  camp  was  situated  here  whilst  he 
harassed  the  Franks  who  were  besieging  Acre.  The  most  interesting  build- 
ing is  the  ancient  Castle,  once  a  spacious  stronghold  with  thick  walls, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  a  certain  'Amr  (or  by  Z&hir  el-«Omar.  p.  390). 
The  ancient  entrance  was  on  the  E.  side,  the  present  entrance  la  on  the 
S.  side ;  the  N.  front  is  the  best  preserved  part    About  1/4  kr.  to  the  S. 
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of  the  village,  on  h  hill  whose  slopes  contain  many  cisterns  and  caverns, 
is  situated  El-Burj  (^tower'*),  another  medieeval  rained  castle  with  thick 
walls.  The  top  commands  a  fine  view.  To  the  8.  of  Shefa  'Amr  are  heantiful 
rock-tombs  with  ornaments,  garlands,  and  figures  of  lions  in  Byzantine  style. 

From  Shefa  'Amr  we  continue  to  follow  the  top  of  the  hill  towards  the 
E.,  then  {}U  hr.)  descend  into  a  small  valley,  and  (i/i  hr.)  avoid  a  path  to 
the  right.  To  the  left,  at  0/a  hr.)  the  Bir  el-Beddtoiyth^  we  obtain  a  fine  view 
of  the  fertile  plain  called  Sahel  el'Battdf  (basalt  formation),  which  answers 
to  the  Plain  of  Z^ulon,  The  Greeks  and  Romans  called  it  AtochU.  We  now 
enter  a  small  valley  to  the  right.  After  '/i  hr.  we  turn  to  the  left  and  in  10 
min.  reach  the  hill  of  — 

Saiftiriyeh.  The  village,  which  lies  on  the  8.W.  side  of  the  hill, 
corresponds  with  the  Stpphoris  of  Josephns,  the  Sipp&ri  of  the  rabbis,  and 
the  Dioeaetarea  of  the  Romans.  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  synedria 
into  which  Gabinius  divided  this  region.  Herod  the  Great  took  it  by  storm, 
and  after  his  death  it  was  destroyed  by  Varus.  Subsequently,  however, 
it  was  splendidly  rebuilt  by  Herod  Antipas  and  becune  the"  capital  and 
largest  town  in  Galilee.  About  the  year  A.  D.  180  the  Great  Sanhedrim 
was  transferred  hither  by  the  rabbi  Juda  Kasi,  but  Sepphoris  was  de- 
stroyed in  339,  as  the  numerous  Jews  who  resided  here  had  revolted  i^ainst 
the  Romans. 

To  the  K.  of  the  village,  beside  a  modem  Franciscan  chapel,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Cnacukri*  Churchy  on  the  traditional  site  of  the  dwelling  of 
the  parents  of  the  Virgin  (p.  48).  The  principal  apse  and  that  of  the  N. 
aisle  are  preserved.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  6tti  cent,  a  chapel  stood 
OB  the  spot  where  the  Virgin  is  said  to  have  been  hailed  by  the  angel.  — 
The  Cattle  J  which  also  dates  from  the  Crusaders'  time,,  has  a  round-arched 
portal  adorned  with  rosettes.  The  walls  are  of  great  thickness.  In  the 
interior  a  damaged  stair  ascends  to  a  chamber  with  pointed  vaulting  and 
small  windows.  The  top  commands  a  charming  view  of  the  green  environs. 
Large  ancient  reservoirs  and  a  conduit  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Safi'driyeh. 

The  road  to  Nazareth  leads  to  the  S.  and  OA  ^'0  enters  a  small 
valley.  To  the  left  we  observe  (i/t  hr.)  the  village  of  ^r-RHneh,  and  by 
the  Weli  Nthi  Scitn  we  reach  the  height.  In  30  min.  more  we  are  at 
Nazareth  (p.  241). 

29.  From  Jenln  to  Nazareth  vid  Zer  in  and  StQem. 

A  carriage-road  is  under  construction  from  Jenln  to  El-F^ieh  frailway- 
station,  see  p.  335)  and  thence  to  Xazareth  (ca.  6  hrs.).  The  route  described 
below,  via  84lem  and  JVatn,  is  slightly  longer  (7  hrs.),  but  more  interesting. 

On  quitting  Jentn  (p.  223),  we  leave  the  mosque  to  the  left  and 
ride  towards  the  spurs  of  the  Jebel  FukH'a  (1700  ft.),  running  from 
E.S.E.  to  W.N.W.,  with  a  precipitous  face  towards  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  and  answering  to  the  ancient  Oilboa  Mountains.  It  now 
presents  a  bare  appearance,  except  towards  the  S.,  hut  was  once 
wooded.  On  the  chain  of  hills  to  the  right  are  the  villages  of  Jelbon 
(preserring  the  name  of  Gilhoa)  and  FuM'a^  in  front  of  which  lies 
Beit  Kdd.  To  the  W.,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  are  the  villages  of 
El'Ydmdn  and  Silt  (p.  223).  About  50  min.  from  Jenin  'Ardneh  is 
seen,  */4  hr.  to  the  right,  and  ^Arrabdneh  farther  up.  To  the  left 
(10  min.)  is  El^Jelemeh,  beyond  which  rises  the  hill  of  Mukdbeleh. 

On  a  hill  to  the  right,  after  8/4  hr.,  is  seen  the  NeU  Mezdr,  a 
Muslim  place  of  pilgrimage.    We  next  reach  (25  min.)  — 

Zer'liL,  situated  on  a  N.W.  spur  of  the  Gilboa  mountains.  Zer'iu 
is  the  ancient  Jezreelf  a  town  of  Issachar. 
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Close  by  was  tbe  scene  of  the  great  battle  fought  by  Saul  against  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1).  Saul  himself  fell  here,  whence  David  in 
his  lament  says  ^Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew.  neither 
let  there  be  rain  upon  you^  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  After  SauPs  deatn  Jezreel 
remained  for  a  time  in  possession  of  his  son  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii.  8,  9). 
It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  King  Ahab  and  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xviii. 
45  et  seq.:  1  Kings  xxi.;  2  Kings  ix).  In  the  book  of  Judith  Jezreel  Is 
called  Esdraelon  or  Esdrelom.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  it  is  men- 
tioned as  Parvum  Qerinum. 

We  now  stand  on  the  watershed;  the  hill,  partly  artificial, 
gradually  slopes  down  on  almost  every  side.  There  are  old  wine- 
presses on  the  E.  and  S.E.  slopes.  The  medieval  tower  affords  a 
good  view  of  the  valley  as  far  as  Beisan  (p.  235),  of  the  mountains 
to  the  E.  of  Jordan,  and  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  as  far  as  Mt.  Carmel. 
To  the  N.,  through  an  opening  in  the  hills,  is  seen  Nazareth. 

Beyond  Zefin  our  route  leads  to  the  N. ,  across  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  to  the  heights  of  the  Nebi  DaMj  which  derives  its  name  from 
a  makam  or  sanctuary  and  a  village  situated  near  the  top  (1690  ft.). 
It  is  also  known  as  Little  Hermon,  a  name  due  to  St.  Jerome's  mistaken 
reference  to  Ps.  Ixxxix.l2.  The  hill  Moreh  (Judges  vil.  1)  is  also  to 
be  looked  for  in  this  vicinity.  Our  route  passes  (i/ihr.)  the  cistern 
Btr  es-Sweid,  and  (V4  hr.)  crosses  a  water-course.  A  path  diverging 
here  to  the  left  also  leads  to  Nazareth.  Our  road,  which  leads  more 
to  the  N.E.,  next  reaches  the  small  village  of  Si^lem,  situated  on 
the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Nebi  Dahi. 

StLlem  is  the  ancient  Sunem  or  Shunerrij  a  town  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar.  The  form  SiUem  is  found  in  the  word  Shulamite  (Song  of 
Sol.  ft  13).  Here,  too,  probably  stood  the  house  of  the  Shonammite 
woman  (2  Kings  iv.  8).    The  view  from  the  summit  is  extensive. 

The  road  to  (II/3  hr.)  Nazareth  skirts  the  W.  slope  of  the  hills 
until  it  reaches  an  arm  of  the  great  plain.  We  obtain  ('/j  hr.)  a 
view  of  Mt.  Tabor  to  the  N.E.,  and  cross  the  great  caravan  ronte 
from  Egypt  to  Damascus.  Several  water-courses  are  crossed  in  the 
plain.  On  the  right  (20  min.)  lies  Iksdl  (^Chesulloth,  Joshua  xix.  18, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Zebulon  and  Issachar).  There  are  numerous 
ancient  tombs  here.  On  the  N.  side  the  rocks  descend  precipitously, 
and  it  is  here  that  tradition  has  since  the  12th  cent,  localized  the 
*SaltuB  Domini',  where  the  Nazarenes  attempted  to  cast  Christ  dovra 
headlong  (p.  238).  To  the  E.  of  this  hill  is  the  mouth  of  a  preci- 
pitous wadi,  which,  however,  we  do  not  ascend.  We  turn  more  to 
the  left,  following  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  then  mount  (10  min.)  by 
a  steep  path.  This  leads  to  (i/4  hr.)  a  small  valley  which  we  follow 
towards  the  N.,  past  a  spring  called  Btr  Abu  Tdsehj  to  (10  min.) 
Ydfdf  a  village  on  the  road  from  Haifa  to  Nazareth  (p.  238). 

The  village  of  Nain  may  be  visited  by  making  a  slight  dieressiom 
(40  min.)  from  Sdlem.  We  follow  at  first  the  direct  road  to  Naiareth 
above  described,  and  then,  after  35  min.,  diverge  from  ii  to  the  lefL 
The  road  skirts  the  base  of  the  hill  and  soon  reaches  (1/3  hr.)  Naiii,  a  small 
village  famed  as  the  scene  of  the  raising  of  the  wiaow'^s  son  (Luke  vli. 
11-15).  The  village  consists  of  wretched  clay  huts.  Near  it  are  rock< 
tombs  and  a  Franciscan  chapel.    Farther  on  we  leave  (}/t  hr.)  Ik*dl  on  tho 
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right,  and  soon  reach  (25  min.)  the  hill  from  which  his  enemies  attempted 
to  throw  the  Saviour  (p.  240). 

The  digression  may  be  prolonged  from  Nain  to  (1  hr.)  Endtir,  the  road 
to  which  also  skirts  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  small  and  dirty  Tillage 
contains  no  antiquities  except  a  few  caverns.  This  was  the  ancient  Endor^ 
a  town  of  Manasseh,  where  the  shade  of  Samuel  was  raised  by  the  witch 
and  consulted  by  Saul  on  the  eve  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Gilboa  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  7-20).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  Endor  was  still  a  large  village. 
—  In  returning  from  EndAr  we  cross  the  valley  again,  this  time  towards 
the  N.W. ;  and  after  li/x  hr.  we  reach  the  !Nain  road  near  Iks&l. 

30,  Nazareth. 

Accommodation.  H6t]EL  Obbuania  (landlord,  He»diehiBtrt),  at  the  S. 
entrance  to  the  town,  plain  but  good  and  clean,  pension  (without  wine) 
8-10  fr.i  HosPiCB  (Com  Nitova)  of  the  Franciscan  monastery,  similar 
charges.  —  The  best  camping-ground  is  among  the  orchards  to  the  N.  or 
on  the  threshing-floor. 

Horses:  Khalll  Semfdn  and  ShahdUl  Doteri  are  recommended  as  Mukaris. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Scrimgeour  (English)  ^  Dr.  Vartan,  who  has  studied 
in  England;  Dr.  0.  Mayr.,  a  German.  —  JScottish  Protestant  Hospital  (Dr. 
Scrimgeour);  .it/«<ro-G'«rman  Hospital  of  the  Order  of  Fate  bene  FratelU 
(Brothers  of  Mercy  of  St.  John  of  God)  •,  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul. 

Turkish  Post  Office;  international  Telegraph. 

Agency  of  the  Oerman  Bank  of  Palestine. 

History.  Nazareth,  where  the  Saviour  spent  his  early  youth  and  after- 
wards taught  in  the  synagogue,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  or  by 
Josephus.  In  the  time  of  Our  Lord  it  was  a  small  and  unimportant  town 
(John  i.  46).  The  name  of  Nazarene  was  applied  as  an  epithet  of  deri- 
sion, first  to  Christ  himself,  and  then  to  his  disciples  (Matth.  ii.  23; 
Acts  xxiv.  5);  the  Oriental  Christians  call  themselves  nasdra  (sing,  nus- 
rdni).  The  name  of  the  place  is  also  preserved  in  the  modem  name  of 
Bn-Ndsira.  Down  to  the  time  of  Constantine  Samaritan  Jews  (p.  218)  only 
occupied  the  village.  About  the  year  600  a  large  basilica  stood  here.  In 
consequence  of  the  Muslim  conquest  Nazareth  again  dwindled  down  to  a 
mere  village.  In  970  it  was  taken  by  the  Greek  emperor  Zimisces.  The 
Crusaders  afterwards  erected  churches  here  and  transferred  hither  the 
bishopric  of  Scythopolis  (p.  235).  In  1229  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  rebuilt 
the  place,  and  in  1250  it  was  visited  by  Louis  IX.  of  France.  When  the 
Franks  were  finally  driven  out  of  Palestine  Nazareth  lost  much  of  its 
importance.  After  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Turks  in  1517  the 
Christians  were  compelled  to  leave  the  place.  At  length,  in  1620,  the 
Franciscans,  aided  by  Fakhreddin  (p.  278),  established  themselves  at 
Nazareth.  Under  the  Arab  Sheikh  Zahir  el-'Omar  (p.  230)  the  place  re- 
covered a  share  of  its  former  prosperity. 

Nazarethj  Arab.  En-Ndsira^  the  capital  of  a  district  (Kada)  in 
the  Mutesarriflik  of  Acre,  is  situated  in  a  basin  on  the  S.  slope  of 
the  Jebel  ea-Stkh  (p.  243),  perhaps  a  little  lower  than  the  earlier 
town.  The  appearance  of  the  little  town,  especially  in  spring, 
when  its  dazzling  white  walls  are  embosomed  in  a  green  framework 
of  cactns-hedges,  fig-trees,  and  olive-trees,  is  very  pleasing.  The 
population  amounts  to  about  11,000,  vis.  4000 Muslims,  4000  Ortho- 
dox Greeks,  1000  United  Greeks,  1500  Latins,  200  Maronites,  and 
250  Protestants.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  farming 
and  gardening,  and  some  of  them  in  handicrafts,  and  in  the  cotton 
and  grain  trade.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  turbulent  dis- 
position.   Many  pretty  female  figures  are  to  be  seen.   The  district  is 
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comparatively  rich,  and  the  Ohristiaii  farmers  have  retained  many 
peculiarities  of  costume,  which  are  best  observed  at  vreddings.  On 
festivals  the  women  wear  gay,  embroidered  jackets,  and  have  their 
foreheads  and  breasts  laden  vnth  coins,  while  the  riding-camel  which 
forms  an  indispensable  feature  in  such  a  procession  is  smartly  capa- 
risoned with  shawls  and  strings  of  coins. 

The  various  confessions  have  their  own  quarters.  On  the  S.  side 
is  the  Latin  Hdret  el-Ldttn,  on  the  N.  the  Greek  Hdret  er-RHmj 
and  in  the  centre  the  Mohammedan  Hdret  el-Isldm,  with  a  mosque 
and  new  government-buildings  (Serli).  The  other  quarters  contain 
a  mixed  population.  —  The  Chbistians  are  under  tiie  government 
of  special  heads.  The  Orthodox  Cheeks  have  a  bishop  and  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  Angel  Gabriel,  connected  with  which  are  a  school 
and  convent.  They  also  possess  a  Russian  boys*  and  girls'  school,  a 
Russian  teachers'  college,  and  a  Russian  hospice,  in  a  large  new 
building.  The  United  Greeks  have  a  new  church.  The  Latins  have  a 
Franciscan  monastery  with  a  church  and  school,  a  new  hospice,  a 
school  for  Muslim  boys,  an  orphanage  and  school  of  the  Dames  de 
Nazareth,  a  nunnery  of  the  Clarisses,  a  new  Sisters'  Home,  hospital, 
and  school  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph,  a  Sisters'  Home  and  hospital  of 
the  Soeurs  de  Charity,  a  school  of  the  Frferes  des  Ecoles  Ohrtftiennes, 
and  Belloni's  boys'  school.  The  Maronites  have  erected  a  church. 
The  PvotestaiUs  have  a  hospital  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Miasion 
(mentioned  at  p.  241),  and  a  church,  mission-school,  and  bible-dep6t 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  English  Female  Education 
Society  has  also  erected  a  handsome  institution  for  orphan  girls  on 
the  hill  (p.  244). 

The  Latin  Monastery  (see  the  Plan)  is  the  best  starting-point 
for  a  walk  through  Nazareth.  The  Chnrch  of  the  Annnaeiation 
(Ecclesia  Annunciationis),  situated  vfithin  the  monastery,  was  in  its 
present  form  completed  in  the  year  1730.  It  is  23  yds.  long,  16  yds. 
wide,  and  has  a  nave  and  two  aisles.  The  vaulting  of  the  nave  rests 
on  four  large  arches,  borne  by  four  massive  pillars.  On  each  side 
are  two  altars.  The  high-altar  is  dedicated  to  the  Angel  Gabriel. 
The  church  contains  several  paintings,  including  an  Annunciation 
and  a  Mater  Dolorosa,  attributed  to  Terallio,  a  Spanish  painter. 
The  Crypt  is  below  the  high-altar.  A  handsome  flight  of  marble 
steps  (PI.  a)  descends  to  a  vestibule  called  the  AngeVs  Chapel; 
on  the  right  (E.)  is  the  altar  of  St.  Joachim  (PI.  b),  on  the  left 
that  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  (PI.  o).  Between  the  two  altars  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Annunciation^  which  contains  the 
Altar  of  the  Annunciation  (PI.  f ;  inscribed  *Hic  verbum  oaro  factum 
est',  here  the  Word  was  made  flesh),  the  round  upright  Column 
of  Gabriel  (PI.  d),  marking  the  place  where  the  angel  stood,  and 
the  Column  of  Mary  (PI.  e),  a  fragment  of  a  red  granite  column 
depending  from  the  ceiling,  and  said  to  be  miraculously  supported, 
above  the  spot  where  the  Virgin  received  the  angel's  message.  This 
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fragment,  which  was  formerly  revered  eveu  hy  the  Muslims,  has 
been  very  variously  described  by  pilgrims.  It  probably  belonged 
originally  to  an  older  building.  On  the  ^ 

rock  here,  which  is  noi*^  richly  oyerlaid      4 
with  marble,  is  said  to  have  stobd  the      \ 
House  of  the  Virgin,  whichj  according      [ 
to  a  tradition  of  l^e  15th  cent.,  was 
miraculously  transported  in  1291  to 
Loretto  (Loreto),    near  Anoona,   in 
order  to  prevent  its  desecration  by  . 
the  Muslims.    Adjoining  the  Chapel 
of  the  Annunciation  is  a  second  dark 
chamber,  called  the  Chapel  of  SU  Jo- 
seph, which  contains  the  'Altar  of  the 
Flight  into  Egypt',  with  the  inscrip- 
tion:   'Hie  erat  subditus  illis'  (here       ; 
he  became  subject  to  them ;  PL  gj.  — 
From  this  chamber  a  staircase  (PI.  h)       ^ 
leads  into  the  monastery.  On  our  way       i 
out  by  thifl  egress  we  may  ^.amiue  an      \ 
old  cistern  called  the  Kitchen  of  the      [ 
Virgin,  the  mouth  of  which  is  said  to       1 
1>e  the  chimney.  —  At  the  monastery      > 
we  obtain  th$  keys  of  the  Workshop  of 
Joseph  and  the  Church  of  the  Mensa 
Christi. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  monastery  is  the  Workshop  of  Joseph,  situated 
in  a  small  enclosed  court.  The  chapel  was  built  in  1858.  The  tradi- 
tion dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Ob  the  open  space 
immediately  adjoining  are  the  foundations  of  a  cTiurch  with  three 
apses,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  —  The  history  of  the 
SytiAgognie,  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  preached  (Luke  iy.  16  et 
seq.)ls  traceable  as  far  back  as  theyearSTO.  The  building  experienced 
many  vicissitudes.  In  the  13th  cent,  it  was  converted  into  a  church, 
and  it  has  had  different  situations  at  different  periods.  At  the  present 
day  the  'Synagogue*  is  in  possession  of  the  United  Greeks.  —  Before 
we  reach  the  synagogue  a  path  on  the  left  leads  to  the  Ftotestant 
Churc^  and  parsonage;  from  the  open  space  in  front  o-f  it  we  gain  a 
good  view  of  the  town.  —  We  now  cross  the  market  and  proceed  to 
the  KenUet  el-Baldta  ox  Mensa  Ghriiti  (Table  of  Christ  J,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  town ;  the  present  chapel  was  erected  in  1661  and , 
belongs  to  the  Latins.  The  table  is  a  block  of  ha^  ohalk,  11^2  ft. 
long  and  ^i/a  ft.  broad,  on  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  dined  >prith. 
his  disciples  both  before  and  after  the  Besurteotion.  The  tradition 
U  not  traceable  farther  back  than  the  17th  century. 

The  view  from  the  Jebel  es-Slkh  (1600  ft.),  a  hill  to  the  N.W. 
of  Nazareth,  amply  repays  the  ascent.    The  roof  of  the  English 
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Protestant  Girls*  Orphanage,  which  stands  on  this  height,  oommands 
a  fine  survey  of  the  valley  of  Nazareth,  Over  the  lower  monntaiiis 
to  the  £.  peeps  the  green  and  cultivated  Mt.  Tahor,  to  the  S.  of 
which  are  fiie  Nehi  Dal^i,  EndAr,  Nain,  Zer^n,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (as  far  as  Jentn).  To  the  W.  Mt.  Carmel 
projects  into  the  sea.  To  the  N.  stretches  the  beantifnl  plain  of  £1- 
Batt6f,  at  the  S.  end  of  which  rises  the  rnin  of  Saffdriyeh  (p.  239); 
to  the  N.  also,  farther  distant,  is  seen  Safed  (p.  254),  on  an  eminence 
beyond  which  rises  Mt.  Hermon.  To  the  E.,  beyond  the  basin  of 
Tiberias,  are  the  distant  blue  hills  of  J61&n.  —  Not  far  from  the 
orphanage  stands  the  Well  Nebi  8a*tn  (or  Weli  Sim'dn), 

Descending  to  the  E.,  we  may  visit  Xaiy's  Well  (^Ain  Miryamjy 
situated  near  the  Church  of  Oabriel^  or  the  Church  of  the  Annuncia~ 
tion  of  the  Orthodox  Greeks.  This  church  was  built  about  the  end 
of  the  18th  cent,  and  is  half  under  ground.  The  spring  is  situated 
to  the  N.  of  the  church,  and  is  conducted  past  the  altar  on  the  left 
side.  There  is  an  opening  here  for  drawing  water,  and  the  Greek 
pilgrims  use  the  sacred  stream  for  bathing  their  eyes  and  heads. 
Through  this  conduit  the  water  runs  to  *Mary's  Well',  where  women 
are  constantly  to  be  seen  drawing  water  in  pitchers  of  graceful  form. 
The  spring  is  also  known  as  Jesus*  Spring  and  OdbrieVs  Spring^  and 
a  number  of  different  traditions  are  connected  vdth  it.  As  this  is 
the  only  spring  which  the  town  possesses,  it  is  all  but  certain  that 
the  Child  Jesus  and  his  mother  were  once  among  its  regular  ficeqnent- 
ers.  The  motley  throng  collected  around  the  spring,  especially  to- 
wards evening,  presents  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 


31.  From  Nazareth  to  Tiberias. 

ft.  Yik  Xoiuit  Tftbor. 

IVi^^,  3Vt  hrs.f  TiberioM,  Ai/sbrfl.  Luggage  may  be  lent  on  to  Tib«ria8 
by  the  direct  route.  —  Aooommodation  on  TaboVy  in  the  Greek  or  Latin 
monastery.  The  lattet  has  the  finer  view.  Travellers  intending  to  stay 
for  the  night  should  bring  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  guardian 
of  the  Franciscan  monastery  in  Nazareth. 

Leaving  Mary's  Well  (see  above),  we  first  ride  along  the  carriage 
road  to  Tiberias,  but  leave  it  at  the  end  of  the  town,  at  the  point 
where  it  turns  to  the  left,  and  go  straight  on  up  the  hill  p^t  the 
Austrian  hospital  (p.  241).  After  3/^  hr.  we  descend  to  the  N.E.  into 
a  valley,  the  slopes  of  whioh  are  overgrown  vrith  oak-bushes,  and 
(20  min.)  enter  a  valley  in  front  of  Mt.  Tabor;  in  20  min.  more  we 
reach  the  base  of  the  hill.  The  ascent  begins  by  a  narrow  path.  To 
the  right  (I/4  hr.)  in  the  valley  below  we  see  DabiMyeh  (the  ancient 
Daberaih,  on  the  frontier  of  Zebulon  and  Issachar,  Josh.  xlx.  12). 
It  contains  the  ruins  of  a  church.  The  path  vrinds  gradually  up- 
wards in  zigzags.  On  the  (50  min.)  top  of  the  plateau  it  divides. 
Turning  to  the  left,  we  pass  an  Arabic  inscription  of  the  period  of 
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Saladin  and  the  so-called  Orotto  of  Mdehizedek  and  reach  the  Oretk 
Monastery  on  the  N. ;  turning  to  the  right,  we  pass  under  a  pointed 
archway  (restored)  of  the  mediaeval  Arabian  period,  now  called  Bdb 
el'Hawd,  and  enter  the  preoincts  of  the  L{Uin  Monastery, 

Mount  Tftbor,  Arab.  Jehel  tt-Tor  (1846  ft.},  has,  when  seen 
from  the  S.W.,  the  form  of  a  dome*,  but  from  the  W.N.W.  that  of 
a  truncated  cone.  The  slopes  of  the  hill  are  wooded.  The  soil  is 
ferule,  yielding  luxuriant  pasture.  Oaks  (Quercus  ilex  and  aegilops) 
and  butm  (Pistacia  terehinthus)  formerly  covered  the  summit,  but 
most  of  them  have  been  felled  by  the  peasants.  The  monks,  however, 
are  again  endeavouring  to  propagate  them.  Partridges,  hares,  foxes, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  game  abound. 

Mt.  Tabor  was  situated  on  tlie  frontier  of  Issachar  and  Zebnlon.  In 
the  Psalm^,  Tabor  and  Hermon  lare  extolled  together  (Ixxxijc.  12).  The 
hill  was  afterwards  called  Jiabpri&n  or  Atabyrion.  In  B.  G.  218  Antiochns 
the  Great  fonnd  a  town  of  tbe  same  name  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Josephns 
afterwards  caused  the  place  to  be  fortified.  Origen  and  St.  Jerome  speak 
of  Mt.  Tabor  as  th$  scene  of  the  Transfiguration  (Mark  ix.  2-10),  but  this  can 
hardly  have  been  the  case,  as  the  top  was  covered  with  houses  in  the  time 
of  Christ.  The  legend,  however,  attached  itself  to  this,  the  most  conspicuoti^ 
monntain  in  Galilee,  and  so  early  as  the  end  of  the  6th  cent,  three 
ehtirches  had  been  erected  here  in  memory  of  the  three  tabernacles  which 
St.  Peter  proposed  to  make.  —  The  Crusaders  also  erected  a  ehoroh 
«Bd  a  monastery  on  Mt.  Tabor.  In  1212  Mt.  Tabor  was  fortified  by  Melik 
el-'Adil  (p.  Izxxiv),  the  brother  and  successor  of  Saladin.  Five  years  later  this 
fortress  was  unsuccessfolly  besieged  by  the  Christians.  It  was  afterwards 
dismantled  by  the  Muslims  themselves,  and  the  church,  was  destroyed. 

The  Ruins  on  Mt.  Tabor  belong  to  several  different  periods.  The 
substructions  of  the  wall  surrounding  the  summit,  and  enclosing  a 
plateau  of  about  4  sq.  M.  in  area,  consist  of  large  blocks,  some  of 
which  are  drafted,  and  are  probably  of  the  Roman  period.  The 
castle,  which  occupied  the  highest  part  of  the  plateau,  dates  from  the 
middle  ages  and  is  now  a  mere  heap  of  stones.  Within  the  Latin 
monastery  (see  above)  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  Crusaders'^ 
Church  of  the  12th  cent. ,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  aisles  and  three 
ehapels  in  memory  of  the  three  tabernacles  which  St.  Peter  vfished 
to  build.  There  Is  also  a  large  subterranean  crypt.  The  Qredt 
Church  also  stands  on  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  church  of  the  4th 
or  5th  century,  of  whicb  the  two  apses  and  a  portion  ef  the  mosaic 
pavement  of  black  and  white  stone  have  been  carefully  preserved. 
The  Greeks  and  Latins  differ  as  to  the  actual  spot  where  the  Trans- 
figuration took  place,  each  claiming  it  to  be  within  their  own  church. 
Excavations  are  being  continued.  To  the  E.  of  the  Latin  monastery 
and  to  the  W.  of  the  Greek  monastery  several  other  ancient  buildings 
have  been  discovered. 

The  ♦View  from  Mt.  Tabor  is  very  extensive.  To  the  E.  the 
N.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  is  visible,  and  in  the  extreme 
distance  the  blue  chain  of  the  mountains  of  the  Haur^n.  To  the  S. 
of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  is  the  deep  gap  of  the  Yarmiik  valley  (p.  236), 
then  the  Jebel  'AjUln.    On  the  Nebl  Dahi  (p.  240)  lie  Endftr, 
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Nain  (p.  240),  and  other  villages.  Towards  the  S.W.  we  survey  the 
hattlefleld  of  Barak  and  Sisera  (Judges  iv)  as  far  as  Megiddo  and 
Taanakh;  to  the  W.  rises  Mt.  Oarmel.  To  the  N.  rise  the  hills  of 
Zeb^d  and  Jerma^  (p.  256),  near  which  is  tho  town  of  Safed  (p.  264). 
Above  all  presides  the  majestic  Hermon.  Below  us,  to  the  N. ,  lie  the 
Khan  et-Tudjar  (see  below),  L^biyeh  (see  below),  and  the  Circassian 
Yxllage  of  Kafr  Kama. 

We  descend  on  foot  by  the  path  by  which  we  came  up ,  and 
after  40  min.  take  a  path  to  the  right.  On  the  right  (4  min.)  we 
observe  a  cistern  vnth  vaulting,  beyond  which  we  enter  a  beautiful 
green  valley.  Here  we  cross  two  other  paths,  and  after  25  min.  leave 
the  valley,  continuing  to  follow  the  broad  road.  In  20  min.  we  reach 
Khdn  el-  Tudj&r^  a  ruinous  khan  of  1487,  vdth  a  spring.  On  a  height 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  kh&n  are  the  ruins  of  an  Arab  castle.  Farther 
on,  to  the  left,  are  seen  some  houses  belonging  to  the  Jewish  colony 
Es'Sajara.  In  8/4  hr.  we  come  to  Kafr  Sabt^  a  village  inhabited  by 
Algerian  peasants.  A  fine  view  soon  opens  out  to  the  right  over  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  mountains  beyond.  Straight  in  front 
of  us  we  see  the  Kam  Hattin  (1035  ft.),  a  rocky  hill  with  two  peaks. 

On  the  plain  near  tiie'hill,  on  July  3rd-4th,  1187,  Saladin  aignaUy 
defeated  the  Franks,  thereby  giving  a  death-blow  to  their  powar  in 
Palestine.  Darine  the  latter  part  of  the  Gmsaders"  period  the  Latins  gave 
currency  to  a  tradition  that  Kam  Hattin  was  the  Mwntain  of  1M  B^oH* 
tudety  or  scene  of  the  Sermon  on  the'Honnt,  and  also  the  place  wlMre 
the  .five  thousand  were  fed.  Here  the  Jews  show  the  grave  of  Jethro^ 
Exod.  ill.  1  (Nebi  Shu'aib). 

After  40  min.  we  reach  the  carriage-road  near  the  Khdn  Ldbiyeh, 
Thence  to  Tiberias ,  see  p.  247. 

b.  Vii  Kafr  Xenni. 

16  M.  (5  hra.  20  min.).  Boad  practicable  for  carriages.  Carriages,  etc., 
see  p.  218.    The  scenery  is  uninteresting. 

From  Mary's  Well  (p.  244)  we  ascend  to  the  N.  to  the  (I/4  hr,)  top 
of  the  hill  of  El-Khandk  (fine  retrospect) ;  below,  in  front,  appears 
£r-Relneh  and,  beyond  it,  El-Meshhed,  with  the  well  of  Nebi  Yunuf 
rjonah)  on  the  hill  (see  below).  In  20  min.  we  reach  Er-Rcirkeh.  In 
9  min.  more  the  load  passes  a  small  spring,  perhaps  the  *cress  spring' 
near  which  the  Franks  gained  a  victory  over  the  Muslims  in  1187. 
After  10  min.  we  pass,  on  the  left,  the  village  of  El'Meshhed^  the 
ancient  Oaih^Hepher,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Zebulon,  and  the 
birthplace  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings  xIt.  25),  whose  tomb  is 
shown  here  (see  above).  Descending,  we  reach  (20  min.)  the  spring 
of  Kafr  Kennd  (with  a  sarcophagus  used  as  a  trough)  and  (5  min.) 
the  village  itself. 

Kaf^  Xenni  is,  according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  the  Cofkz  of 
the  Bible  (John  ii.  1-11).  The  village  contains  ea.  800  inhab.,  half 
Muslims,  and  the  remainder  mostly  Greek  ChristianB  with  150  La- 
tins and  a  few  Protestants.    The  childreu  run  aftw  the  traveller 
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-with  dbouts  of  *hajji,  ^ijji*  (pilgrim),  and  offer  him  water.  The 
Franciscans  have  a  school  for  girls  and  hoys,  the  Greeks  one  for  hoys. 
The  Latin  chapel  occupies  the  site  of  a  church  of  the  Cmsaders,  as 
was  recently  discovered  during  its  enlargement,  which  in  its  tnm 
had  succeeded  a  still  more  ancient  church.  A  Hehrew  mosaic  in- 
scription (3rd  or  4th  cent.)  in  front  of  the  altar  of  the  latter  names 
a  cwtain  Joseph  as  its  founder.  This  may  possihly  have  heen  Count 
Joseph  of  Tiherias,  a  converted  Jew,  who  was  created  a  count  hy 
Gonstantine  the  Great,  and  built  several  churches.  Some  still  earlier 
remains  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a  synagogue,  traditionally  said 
to  occupy  the  spot  where  the  water  was  made  wine  (John  ii).  In 
the  Greek  church  stone  jars  are  shown  which  are  said  to  have  heen 
used  on  the  occasion  of  the  miracle.  Tradition  also  points  out  the 
house  of  Nathaniel  (John  i.  45). 

From  Kafr  Kenn&  the  route  leads  to  the  N.E.  through  the  broad 
and  well-cultivated  Wddi  Rummdneh^  a  side-valley  of  the  plain  of 
8ahtlel-BaU6f{^.  239).  After  ^U\ir,  Tur'dn  is  seen  to  the  left. 
In  35  min.  we  pass  the  ruins  and  water-basin  of  Birket  Meskana 
and  in  20  min.  more  reach  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  lies  the 
village  of  LQbiyeh,  In  1799  the  French  under  Junot  fought  heroic- 
ally against  the  superior  forces  of  the  Turks  near  Liibiyeh.  We 
now  cross  a  low  saddle,  whence  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  trough- 
shaped  plain  of  Sahel  el-Ahmd  and  of  the  mountains  beyond  Jordan. 
The  road  is  here  joined  on  ihe  right  by  that  from  Tabor  (comp.  p.  244). 
In  about  23  min.  we  reach  the  ruins  of  the  Khdn  LUbiyeh,  The 
Kam  Hapttn  (p.  246)  becomes  visible  to  the  N.  We  ride  along  the 
base  of  the  hill  and  after  50  min.  approach  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 
whence  we  have  our  first  view  of  the  lake.  §afed  (p.  254)  lies  to 
the  N.,  high  up  on  the  mountain,  and  Tiberias  itself  becomes  visible 
in  72  *ir.    It  takes  8/4  hr.  more  to  descend  in  windings  to  the  town. 

Tiberias  (Tabariyeh). 

Actonmiodatioii.  Hotel  Tibebias  (landlord,  Orostmann)^  in  a  pictor- 
esque  and  lofty  situation,  pens.,  without  wine,  8-10  fr.  —  Latin  Monastery 
(Franciscans),  pens.  incl.  wine  10  fr.,  previous  notice  necessary  in  the  sea- 
son. —  The  Obbek  Monastest,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  town,  is  perhaps  not 
quite  so  good,  pens.  6-8  fr.,  wine  extra.  —  Tents  had  better  be  pitched  on 
the  bank  of  the  lake,  to  the  S.  of  the  town.  —  Tiberias  is  notorious  through- 
out Syria  for  its  fleas;  the  Arabs  say  the  king  of  the  fleas  resides  here. 

Turkish  Pott  Office;  international  Telegraph. 

Phytioian.  Dr.  Torrance  (Bdin.),  physician-in-chief  of  the  Hospital 
of  the  Scottish  Medical  Mission  (p.  2^).  —  There  are  several  chemists 
and  two  Jewish  physicians. 

Boats  are  obtained  through  the  hotel  or  the  monastery.  An  exact  bargain 
as  to  voyage  and  price  advisable.  Charges  for  a  boat  and  6-8  travellers : 
to  T«U  Bitm  (p.  252;  about  8  hrs.),  in  summer  16-20  fr.,  in  winter  25-80  fr. } 
round  {rip  (to  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  on  the  K.  and  back,  1  day)  30  fr., 
in  bad  weather  40£r.;  to  Samakh  (p.  236)  1-2  fr.  c«cli  person. 

Tabariyehj  the  ancient  TiheriaSy  lies  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret  (p.  249),  on  a  narrow  strip  of  plain  between  the  lake 
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and  the  Mils  to  tlie  W.)  'while  the  original  town  extended  moie 
southwards.  Tiberias  ^s  improyed  considerably  of  late  years.  It 
is  the  chief  town  of  a  Kad&  of  the  Liwa  of  Acre.  Of  the  5000  in- 
habitants about  two-thirds  are  Jews  (with  10  synagogues),  about 
1400  are  Muslims,  and  200  Christians  (Orthodox  Greeks,  United 
Greeks,  Latins,  and  Protestants).  Many  of  the  Jews  are  immigrants 
from  Poland,  speak  German,  and  Uyo  on  alms  sent  from  Europe. 
They  wear  large  black  hats  and  fur-caps  (even  in  summer). 

Tiberiaa  was  the  capital  of  Cbdilee  (^district  of  the  heathens';  Is&iah 
ix.  1 ;  Hatth.  iv.  15),  a  name  originally  applied  to  the  highlands  only  which 
extend  from  the  N.  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  to  the  W.  The  tribes  of 
Asher,  Zebulon,  and  Issachar  dwelt  here,  bnt  the  land  was  colonised  anew 
after  the  captivity  by  Jews  ft'om  the  South.  The  population,  however,  retained 
its  mixed  character,  and  the  name  of  Galilee  was  extended  to  the  whole 
province  lying  between  the  plain  of  Jezreel  and  the  rirer  Litant.  The 
K.  part  was  called  Upper  Galilee,  to  the  S.  of  which  was  Lower  Galilee. 
The  country  was  famed  for  its  fertility,  rich  pastures  and  luxuriant  forest- 
trees  being  its  chief  features.  The  tract  situated  to  the  W.  of  the  lake 
was  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  country.  In  the  Roman  period  Galilee 
formed  a  separate  province  and  was  densely  peopled  (see  p.  Ixxix).  The 
Jewish  element  still  continued  predominant,  but  was  more  affected  by 
foreign  influences  than  in  Judaea.  The  language  also  varied  from  that 
spoken  in  Judeea  (Matth.  xxvi.  73).  The  Jews  of  this  district  seem  to  have 
been  less  strict  and  less  acquainted  with  the  law  than  those  of  Judsa,  by 
whom  they  were  consequently  despised.  Their  revolt  against  the  Bomans 
in  A.D.  67  proved,  however,  that  their  national  spirit  was  still  strong. 

Galilee  attained  the  height  of  its  prosperity  about  the  time  of  Christ, 
when  Herod  Antipas  (p.  Ixxx)  was  the  ruler  of  the  land.  This  prince  founded 
Tiberioi  (named  in  honour  of  the  Emp.  Tiberius)  and  made  it  his  capital 
in  the  place  of  Sepphoris  (p.  239).  Tiberias  is  said  by  the  rabbinical  writers 
to  occupy  the  site  of  a  place  called  Raktaih^  but  there  is  no  authority  for 
this  statement.  According  to  Josephus  the  building  of  the  city  began 
between  16  and  19  A.D.  and  was  finished  in  22  A.D.  In  the  construction  of 
the  foundations  a  burial-place  was  disturbed.  As,  according  to  the  Jewish 
law,  contact  with  graves  defiled  the  person  for  seven  days,  bnt  few  Jews 
could  be  persuaded  to  live  in  the  place ;  and  Herod  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  people  it  chiefly  with  foreigners,  adventurers,  and  beggars,  so  that  the 
population  was  of  a  very  mixed  character.  The  town  was,  moreover, 
constructed  in  entire  accordance  with  Graeco-Boman  taste,  and  even  its 
municipal  constitution  was  Roman.  It  possessed  a  racecourse,  and  a 
palace  adorned  with  figures  of  animals,  probably  resembling  that  of  'Ar&^ 
el-Emir  (p.  145).  These  foreign  works  of  art  were  an  abomination  to  the 
Jews,  who  were  for  the  most  part  rigidly  conservative;  and  thus  it  happens 
that  the  new  city  is  only  once  or  twice  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
(John  vi.  1,  23;  xxi.  1).  It  is  possible,  too,  that  it  wai  never  visited  by 
Christ.  During  the  Jewish  war,  when  Josephus  became  commander-in> 
chief  of  Galilee,  he  fortified  Tiberias.  The  inhabitants,  however,  volun- 
tarily surrendered  to  Vespasian,  and  the  Jews  were  therefore  afterwards 
allowed  to  live  here.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Tiberias  became 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  Sanhedrim  (or  Suihedrin)  was 
transferred  from  Sepphoris  (p.  289)  to  Tiberias,  and  the  school  of  the  Talmud 
was  brought  here  from  Yamnia  (p.  128).  Here,  too,  about  A.D.  200,  the 
famous  Jewish  scholar  Rabbi  Jehuda  ha-Nasi  published  the  anoient  tra- 
ditional law  known  as  the  Mishna.  In  the  first  half  of  the  4th  cent,  the 
Palestinian  Gemara  (the  so-called  Jerusalem  Talmud)  came  into  existence 
here,  and  between  the  6th  and  7th  cent  the  'Western*  or  *Tiberian* 
pointing  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  is  now  universally  accepted.  It 
was  from  a  rabbi  of  Tiberias  that  St.  Jerome  (p.  106)  learned  Hebrew. 
The  study  of  the  Talmud  still  flourishes  in  the  region.  Christianity  seems 
to  have  made  slow  progress  here,  but  bishops  of  Tiberias  are  mentioned 
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a»  eaTly  as  thtt  5th  century.  In  637  the  Arabs  conquered  the  town  without 
difficulty.  Under  the  Crusaders  the  bishopric  was  re-established,  and 
subordinated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Kazareth.  It  was  an  attack  by  Sala- 
din  on  Tiberias  which  gave  rise  to  the  disastrous  battle  of  9at)in,  on 
the  day  after  which  the  Countess  of  Tripoli  was  obliged  to  surrender  the 
castle  of  Tiberias.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  it  was  again 
fortified  by  Zihir  el-'Omar. 

The  Lake  of  Tiberias,  through  which  the  Jordan  (p.  130)  flows, 
was  anciently  called  Kinneret  or  Kirmerdt^  a  name  commonly  derived 
from  the  supposed  resemhlance  of  the  irregular  oval  form  of  the 
lake  to  a  lute  (kinnor).  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was  called 
the  Lake  of  Oennezar,  or  Oennesaret,  from  the  plain  of  that  name 
at  its  N.W.  end.  Its  surface  is  681  ft.  below  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean; its  greatest  depth  is  137-157  feet.  The  height  of  the  water, 
however,  varies  with  the  seasons.  The  lake  is  13  M.  long,  its  greatest 
width  nearly  6  M.  The  hills  surrounding  the  blue  lake  are  of  mod- 
erate height,  and  tbe  scenery,  enlivened  by  a  few  villages,  is  of  a 
smiling  and  peaceful  character  without  pretension  to  grandeur.  The 
bottom  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  fragments  of  basalt  of 
various  sizes,  and  near  the  bank  with  ancient  building-material.  The 
water  is  drunk  by  all  the  dwellers  on  its  banks ;  but  near  the  hot 
springs  (p.  260)  it  has  an  unpl^sant  taste.  We  learn  from  the 
Gospels  that  the  lake  was  once  navigated  by  numerous  vessels,  but 
there  are  now  a  few  miserable  flshing-boats  only. 

The  lake  still  contains  many  good  kinds  of  fish.  Several  do  not 
occur  elsewhere  except  in  the  tropics.  Of  particular  interest  are  the 
ChtomU  Simonis,  the  male  of  which  carries  the  eggs  and  the  young  about 
in  its  mouth,  and  the  Clarias  macr acanthus^  the  Coracintts  of  Josephus  and 
the  harbUr  of  the  Arabs,  which  emits  a  sound. 

The  banks  of  the  lake  form  a  veritable  paradise  in  spring.  The 
lava  soil  of  tbe  basaltic  formations  is  very  fertile ;  and  the  great 
heat  t  consequent  on  the  low  situation  of  the  lake  produces  a  sub- 
tropical vegetation,  although  for  a  short  period  only.  Fever  is  very 
prevalent  after  the  flrst  rains  of  autumn,  but  otherwise  Tiberias  is 
not  unhealthy. 

On  the  S.  side  the  town  is  unenclosed,  but  on  the  rest  of  the 
land  side  it  is  protected  by  a  massive  wall  and  towers.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  we  encounter  buildings  of  the  black  basalt  which  is 
the  material  generally  used  beyond  Jordan.  As  we  approach  by 
the  carriage-road  from  Nazareth,  we  flrst  observe  the  8er6i  with 
its  numerous  domes,  to  the  left,  and  the  recently  restored  Mosque 
with  its  handsome  minaret,  to  the  right.  Below  the  Serai,  at  the  K. 
town-^gate,  are  the  large  hospital  and  the  physician's  and  pastor's 
dwellings,  belonging  to  the  Mission  Station  of  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  —  The  church  and  monastery  (with  school) 
of  the  Orthodox  Greeks  adjoin  the  town- wall  at  the  S.E.  end  of 


t  The  mean  annual  temperature  (74*  Fahr.)  is  ca.  7*  higher  than  that 
of  Jerusalem^n  about  168  days  it  exceeds  90^,  and  on  45  of  these  it  is 
upwards  of  lOO". 
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t^e  town,  near  the  lake,  and  werebnilt  in -1869  among  ruing,  ftald 
to  date  from  the  Cyusades.  —  The  small  church  and  parsonage  of 
the  United  Greeks  are  hnilt  against  the  town-wall  in  the  S.W.  part 
of  the  town.  —  8t.  Peter's  Church  and  the  Franciscan  hospice  and 
monastery  (with  school)  lie  close  to  the  lake  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  town/  The  tradition  that  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes 
(John  xxi.  6-11)  took  pJace  here  is  comparatively  modem.  There 
are  two  8ynagogue$  on  the  bank  of  the  lake.  The  Frank  synagogue, 
huilt  on  a  square  ground-plan,  has  ornamentation  in  the  Arabian 
style.  The  synagogue  of  the  Geiman  Jews  is  a  long  rectangle  with 
ancient  columns  and  round  arches ;  there  is  an  ancieni  Greek  in- 
scription on  the  exterior.  —  The  extensive  ruins  of  the  Castle  lie 
to  the  N.  Near  it  is  a  mosque  with  a  few  palms.  The  top  of  the 
juins  commands  a  beautiful  ^iew. 

About  5  min.  to  the  N.  of  the  town ,  below  the  new  road  to 
Nazareth,  is  shown  the  tomb  of  the  famous  Jewish  philosopher  Mai- 
monides  (Rambam,  d.  1204)}  near  to  it  are  the  tombs  of  Rabbi  Ami 
and  Rabbi  Jochanan  Ben  Sakai ;  ^/^  hi,  farther  up  the  hill,  the  tomb 
of  the  celebrated  Babbi  Akiba  (p.  Ixxx). 

About  1/2  ^-  to  the  S.  of  Tiberias  lie  the  celebrated  Hot  Baths, 
reached  by  a  good  road  (seat  in  a'  carriage  72  fr.)*  On  our  way  we 
pass  numerous  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  including  the  remains  of  a 
thick  wall,  fragments  of  buildings  and  of  a  fine  aqueduct  towards 
the  hill  on  the  right,  and  many  broken  columns.  Nearest  the  town 
is  the  new  bath-house,  with  private  baths j  farther  to  the  B.  lies 
another  bath-house,  with  several  dirty  general  rooms  and  also  two 
pri^Tate  baths.  Still  farther  to  the  S.  is  the  oldest  bath-house  of  all, 
close  to  the  chief  spring.  The  general  bathroom  in  the  N.  bath  should 
be  avoided.  The  charge  for  a  private  bath  (which  should  be  cleaned 
and  freshly  filled  ^or  each  bather)  is  I72-*  ^r.  (in  April  and  May, 
during  the  season,  3-4  fr.).  Bathers  are  recommended  to  douche 
themselves  with  lake-water  after  the  warm  bath,  as  otherwise  the 
Strongly  saline  spring- water  is  apt  to  induce  an  uncomfortable  irri- 
tation q{  the  skin.  The  water  is  much  extolled  as  a  cure  for  rheu- 
matism .  and  cutaneous  diseases.  The  principal  spring  has  a  tem- 
perature of  143®  Fahr. ;  other  sinular  springs  flow  into  the  lake 
unutilized,  leaving  a  greenish  deposit  on  the  stones.  The  water  has 
a  disagreeable  sulphureous  smell,  and  a  salt,  bitter  taste.  It  con- 
tains sulphur  and  chloride  of  magnesium. 

Beyond  the  baths  is  a  Synagogue  of  the  Sephardim,  and  close 
by  a  school  of  the  Ashkenazim,  with  the  graves  of  the  celebrated 
Talmudist  Rabbi  Metr  and  two  of  his  pupils. 

A  Sail  on  the  Laks  (see  p.  247)  should  not  be  omitted,  hut 
voyagers  should  keep  close  to  the  shore,  on  account  of  the  sudden 
squalls.  An  expedition  to  Et-Tdbigha  (p.  252)  and  Tell  HUm 
(p.  252)  is  recommended  to  those  who  do  not  make  the  tour  to 
Safed  (R.  32). 
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Bxcuraions  to  the  E.  Bank  or  thb  Lakb  are  unsafe,  owing  to  the  Be- 
duins,  and  most,  therefore,  either  be  made  by  boat,  or  with  an  escort.  The 
price  of  a  boat  is  20-90  fr.,  according  to  the  length  of  the  excursion. 
Crossing  the  lake  obliquely  from  Tiberias,  we  may  land  near  the  ruin  of  — 

Kal'at  el-Hufn.  KaFat  el-Husn  is  most  probably  the  ancient  Qamala, 
The  situation*  of*  the 'town  was  very  secure,  and  Josephus  compares  the 
hill  on  which  it  stood  to  the  back  of  a  camel  (Heb.  'gamSJ')*  Herod  was 
defeated  here  by  his  father-in-law  Aretas.  Gamala  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Vespasian.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  still  occupied  at  a  later 
period. 

The  plateau  on  which  the  town  and  castle  stood  is  precipitous  on 
three  sides,  and  is  accessible  from  the  E.  only.  The  walls  ran  round 
the  brink  of  the  plateau.  Caves,  columns,  and  other  interesting  remains 
may  be  seen.  —  About  i/s  br.  to  the  S.E.  of  Kal'at  el-JFCufn  is  SUsiyehy  the 
ancient  Hippos  of  the  Decapolis. 

From  this  point  we  proceed  to  the  K.  to  KurH^  lying  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Wddi  es-J3amak.  The  extensive  ruins  are  enclosed  by  a  wall.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  Kursi  with  Oergesa  (Matth.  viii.  28), 
although  Mark  v.  1  and  other  passages  read  Qadara.  In  the  vicinity  there 
are  many  *steep  places*  descending  into  the  lake.  —  We  may  next  proceed 
to  the  plain  of  El-Battha  (El-Ebteiha),  at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake.  At  the 
N.  end  of  this  plain,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  */*  hr.  from  the  lake, 
lie  the  ruins  of  Et-Telly  the  ancient  Beihsaida  (Luke  ix.  10;  John  i.  44), 
the  birthplace  of  Peter,  John,  and  Philip,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Philip, 
the  son  of  Herod,  in  the  Roman  style,  and  named  Julias  in  honour  of  the 
daughter  of  Augustus  (but  comp.  p.  2612).  The  ruins  consist  only  of  a  few 
ancient  fragments,  the  building  material  used  being  basalt.  —  From  this 
point  we  may  skirt  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake  to  Tell  Hdm  (p.  262). 

From  Tiberias  to  BeisdUt  see  p.  220. 


32.  From  Tiberias  to  Tell  Btm  and  ^afed. 

61/s  hrs.  To  Khdn  Minyth^  2  hrs.  10  min. ;  Tell  HUm^  55  min. ;  Safed^ 
Si/s  hrs.  .  The  start  should  be  made  early,  as  the  ride  along  the  bank  of 
the  lake  is  very  hot.  —  Travellers  who  intend  to  accomplish  the  journey 
from  Tiberias  to  Bdniyds  (p.  259)  in  two  days  had  better  ride  to  a  point 
beyond  Safed  on  the  first  day,  else  the  second  day's  ride  will  be  too  ex- 
hausting' (B.  33). 

The  load  at  first  runs  30-40  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
commanding  a  fine  view.  After  35  min. ,  the  Wddi  ^Amm  descends 
from  the  left ;  we  perceive  below  us  attractive  gardens  and  several 
springs  CAin  el-BdridehJ,  the  water  of  which  is  warm  and  brackish. 
Some  of  the  springs  have  an  enclosure  of  stone,  forcing  the  water 
to  ascend.  On  the  hill  to  the  left  are  several  rock-tombs.  —  The 
miserable  village  of  Mejdel  (25  min.)  is  identical  with  Magdala,  the 
birthplace  of  Mary  Magdalen,  and  perhaps  also  with  Migdal-El  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphthali  (Joshua  xix.  38).  Here,  too,  we  may  perhaps 
place  Tarieheae  (comp.  p.  169),  which  played  an  important  part  in 
the  war  with  Rome. 

About  V»  hr.  to  -the  W.  of  Mejdel,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Wadi  el- 
Hamim  (p.  252),  lie  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Kafaf  Ibn  Ma'dn,  reached 
by  a  stiff  ascent  of  1  hr.  The  cliffs  here  are  about  1180  ft.  in  height.  The 
castle  consists  of  caverns  in  the  rock,  connected  by  passages  and  protected 
by  walls.  This  inaccessible  fastness  was  once  the  haunt  of  robbers.  Herod 
the  Great  besieged  them  here,  and  only  succeeded  in  reaching  and  destroy- 
ing them  by  letting  down  soldiers  in  cages  by  ropes  to  the  mouths  of  the 
caverns.    The  caverns  were  afterwards  occupied  by  hermits.  —  Opposite, 
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on  the  right  side  of  the  Wadi  el-^am&m,  lies  M>id,  the  ancient  AfMuj 
with  the  rains  of  an  old  synagogue  mentioned  in  the  Talmud. 

Near  Mejdel  the  hills  recede  from  the  lake  towards  the  W. ,  and 
heie  hegins  the  plain  of  El-Qhuweir,  the  ancient  QenneseWf  ahont 
3  M.  long  and  1  M.  wide. 

The  soil  is  extremely  fertile  (comp.  p.  219).  The  banks  of  the  lake 
and  the  brooks  are  firinged  with  oleanders  (dHI^)  and  nebk.  The  brooks 
contain  numerous  tortoises  and  crayfish,  and  shells  abonnd  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  The  principal  spring  is  the  ^Ain  el-Mudaunoara  (^ronnd  spring^), 
which  lies  2b  min.  to  the  N. W.  of  Mejdel.  The  basin,  enclosed  by  a  round 
wall,  and  about  90  yds.  in  diameter,  is  concealed  among  the  bushes.  The 
water,  2  ft.  deep,  is  clear  and  good,  and  bursts  forth  in  considerable 
volume.  From  'Ain  el-Mudawwara  we  return  to  the  bank  of  the  lake  by 
crossing  the  plain  obliquely  (>/«  hr.). 

Leaving  Mejdel,  we  cross  (1/4  hr.")  the  Wddi  el-Hamdm,  throngh 
which  runs  the  caiavan  road  from  Nazareth  to  Damascus.  We  next 
reach  the  (10  min.)  brook  of  the  ^Ain  el-Mudawwara  (see  aboTe), 
the  (10  min.)  brook  Er-Rdbadiyeh,  and  the  (1/4  lir.)  mouth  of  the 
Wddi  el-'AmM,  In  20  min.  more  we  arrive  at  S^in  Xinyeh,  lying 
a  short  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  lake,  the  ruins  of  wMch, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Saladin,  show  that  it  was  once  a  place 
of  some  importance.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  this 
spot  with  the  Bethsaida  of  the  New  Testament,  but  it  is  doubtfal 
whether  there  ever  was  another  village  of  this  name  except  Bethsaida 
Julias  (p.  251). 

From  Kh&n  Minyeh  the  baggage-horses  may  be  sent  by  the  caravan 
route  (which  is  also  the  ancient  Eoman  road)  direct  towards  the  N.  to 
(i  hr.  25  min.)  Khftn  Jubb  Tdsuf  (p.  263)  and  Safed. 


The  narrow  path  skirts  the  rocky  slope  of  the  hills,  to  the  right 
(£.)  at  some  height  above  the  lake.  The  ruins  of  a  (modern) 
aqueduct,  which  ran  from  'Ain  et'Tdbigha  to  Khdn  Minyeh,  serve 
as  a  bridle-path.  On  the  right  we  soon  observe  the  *Ain  et-Tin,  or 
flg-spring,  below  us  (much  papyrus),  and  beyond  it  (20  min.)  reach 
the  copious  'Ain  et-Tft.bigha  (=  Heptapegon,  ^seven  springs*),  which 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the 
five  thousand  (Mark  vi.  30-44).  The  water  is  brackish  and  has  a 
temp,  of  89.6*  Fahr.  On  the  left,  about  2  min.  from  the  road,  is  the 
large  octagonal  enclosure  of  the  spring.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  the 
spring  the  German  Catholic  Palestine  Society  has  established  a  small 
colony  with  a  Hospice  (kind  reception  but  limited  space,  pens.  incl. 
wine  10  fr.),  near  a  few  ruins.  Some  authorities  locate  Bethsaida 
here  (comp.  p.  261  and  above),  which  is  possible;  others  seek  to 
identify  the  spot  with  the  ancient  spring  of  Capernaum  (comp.  below). 

The  path  from  'Ain  e^-Tlibigha  continues  to  skirt  the  bank,  on 
which  several  springs  and  remains  of  buildings  are  observed,  and 
reaches  (35  min.)  the  ruins  of  — 

Tell  Utm,  —  HisTOBT.  The  IdentiAcation  of  TeU  H4m  with  Oo^fMr- 
naxm  is  as  good  as  certain.  Jewish  authors  mention  a  place  here  called 
Ka/ar   TankkOm  or  Jfakh4im,    Whether  ^Tell  9dm'  was  eoTrnpted  firom 
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,Tai^Mm\  or  whether  the  Arabic  ^Teir  (hill)  was  snbfltitnted  for  ^Kaphar* 
(yillage)  and  Kakhdm  shortened  to  HAm,  is  rery  questionable.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  rains  of  Tell  H^Lm  points  to  an  ancient  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  indeed  the  town,  with  its  cnstom-honse  and  garrison,  must 
hare  been. 

The  ruins  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  belong  to  the  Francis- 
cans, who  own  a  suiall  Hospice  (no  beds)  and  a  farm  here.  Per- 
mission to  inspect  the  ruins  should  be  brought  from  the  guardian 
at  Tiberias.   Excavations  are  being  made. 

On  the  bank  of  the  lake  lies  a  Churchy  built  with  ancieat  materials. 
In  the  midst  of  the  mass  of  black  ruins  we  can  trace  the  remains  of  a 
beautiful  ancient  building  of  white  limestone  resembling  marble.  This 
structure,  about  25  yds.  long  and  18  yds.  wide,  was  partly  composed  of 
very  large  blocks  of  stone.  On  the  S.  side  there  were  three  entruices. 
In  the  interior  are  still  seen  the  bases  of  the  columns,  while  beautiful 
fragments  of  Oorlnthian  capitals  and  richly-omiaiented  lintels  lie  scattered 
about.  These,  as  some  think,  must  have  formed  part  of  a  synagogue  (per- 
haps the  one  mentioned  in  Luke  vii.  5  et  seq.),  and  the  ruins  are  certainly 
older  than  some  others  adjacent,  which  perhaps  belonged  to  the  basilica 
that  stood  here  about  the  year  600  on  the  site  of  St.  Peter's  house.  At  the 
K.  end  of  the  town  are  two  tombs,  one  of  which,  lined  with  limestone, 
is  subterranean,  while  the  other  is  a  square  building,  which  must  have 
been  capable  of  containing  many  bodies.  From  the  ruins  of  the  deeply 
humiliated  city  (Matth.  zi.  23)  the  eye  gladly  turns  to  the  lake,  bounded 
by  gentle  hills  and  stretching  far  to  the  S. 


We  follow  the  water-course  from  Tell  H^m  along  a  very  bad, 
steep  path.  On  the  left  bank  (1  hr.)  lie  the  ruins  of  Kerdteh,  the 
ancient  Choraxiny  once  apparently  an  important  place  (Matth.  xi. 
21).  The  ruins  lie  partly  in  the  channel  of  the  brook,  and  partly 
on  an  eminence  above  the  valley.  Many  walls  of  houses  are  preserved. 
In  the  centre  are  one  or  two  columns  for  the  support  of  the  roof, 
which  seems  to  have  been  flat.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  a  floridly  ornamented  synagogue.  The  rocky  eminence 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  lake.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  are  the 
remains  of  a  street  running  northwards.  From  Ker4zeh  our  route 
leads  to  (1  hr.)  the  ruined  — 

Kh&n  Jubb  YtUmf.  —  This  khan  derives  its  name  from  a  tradition 
current  among  old  Arabian  geographers  to  the  effect  that  the  pit  into 
which  Joseph  was  thrown  by  his  brethren  was  situated  here,  and  the 
pit  is  actually  shown.  The  tradition  was  probably  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  neighbouring  Safed  was  identical  with  the  Dothan  of 
Scripture,  but  this  is  erroneous;  comp.  Oen.  xxxvii.  17  (see  p.  2!^). 

Fbom  KhIn  Jubb  TQsup  to  BInitIs,  direct,  10  hrs.  We  first  proceed 
K.  along  the  direct  caravan  route  from  Acre  to  Damascus.  After  crossing 
the  WAdi  Ifdihif  we  turn  to  the  left  (18  min.  from  the  khan)  and  skirt  the 
mountains  of  §afed  on  the  left.  This  tract  is  called  Ard  eUKhaU.  In  li/s  hr. 
we  reach  the  floor  of  the  upper  Gh6r.  To  the  left  on  the  hill  lies  the 
Tillage  of  J<f{tMih.  We  cross  the  WAdi  Fif*im,  and  presently  see  (>/s  hr.) 
Sl-Mftahar  on  the  left  We  next  reach  (25  min.)  the  viUage  of  El-  Wdkkdi 
and  (»/4  hr.)  the  brook  Nahr  HenddJ.  On  the  slopes  to  the  left  above 'us 
He  the  ruins  of  KasyHn.  In  1  hr.  more  we  arrive  at  *Ain  Melldha^  a  beau- 
tiful spring.  The  night  is  best  spent  at  Kebdfa  or  MairAs.,  villages  on  the 
hill  to  the  left,  firom  which  we  obtain  a  view  of  Lake  Huleb. 

Lake  ^Aleh.  Josephus  (Antiq.  xv. '  10,  3)  calls  the  whole  district 
mathOf  and  the  lake  SamachonUis.    It  is  hardly  possible  that  it  can  be 
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the  W€Uer$  of  JTerom  (Josh.  xi.  5, 7).  —  The  lake  is  a  triangular  basin  of 
the  JTordan  OP*  180),  10-16  ft.  in  depth,  and  lying  abont  6  ft  above  the 
sea-level.  It  abounds  in  pelicans,  wild  duck,  and  other  water-fowl,  but 
swamps  render  it  difficult  or  impossible  of  access  (m  the  K.  side,  on  which 
rises  a  dense  jungle  of  papyrus  (Arab,  habir).  The  other  banks  are  devoid 
of  vegetation.  The  lake  has  been  carefully  explored  by  Hacgregor  (^The 
Bob  Roy  on  the  Jordan'). 

The  plain  to  the  N.  of  Lake  Hdleh  forms  a  basin  of  tolerably  regular 
form,  and  about  5  M.  in  width.  The  E.  hills  are  less  abrupt,  though  higher 
than  the  W.  The  broad  bed  of  the  valley  is  for  the  most  part  a  mere  swamp, 
in  which  the  buflTaloes  belonging  to  the  Beduins  wallow.  These  Beduins 
(Ghaw&rineh)  are  generally  peaceable;  their  occupations  are  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  cattle-breeding.  The  soil  of  the  sides  of  the  valley  is  good.  Trav- 
ellers should  be  on  their  guard  against  malaria. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  marshes,  the  road  skirts  the  W.  hills  (guide 
necessary).  On  the  left,  after  about  1  hr.  10  min.,  liesMiw  el-Beldta;  after 
21/4  hrs.  the  road  crosses,  below  the  fortress  of  Hun!n  (p.  258),  on  the  left, 
the  Nahr  Derddra^  a  tributary  of  the  Jordan  descending  ftrom  Merj  'Ayfin 
(p.  287).  Near  the  ruin  of  Khirbei  el- Khdn,  on  the  right,  some  authorities 
place  the  site  of  ancient  Haxor.  We  now  turn  towards  the  K.E..  and  in 
1  hr.  reach  JUr  el-Ghckjar  (p.  268).    Hence  to  Bdniydi,  see  pp.  266,  269. 

The  Roman  road  leads  to  the  N.  past  the  Khan  Jubb  Ytsuf,  and 
limestone  locks  now  take  the  place  of  basalt.  Ascending  towards 
the  N.W.  by  a  poor  road,  we  pass  some  ruins  (55  min.)  at  the  snm- 
mit,  and  then  descend  (1/4  hr.)  to  the  beautiful  spring  of  *Ain  el- 
Hamrd  with  Its  surrounding  gardens.  The  road  now  bends  to  the 
right  and  leads  up  the  valley,  soon  reaching  the  first  houses  of 
(10  min.)  — 

Safed.  —  AcooMMODATiON  in  the  house  of  Herr  Haass,  a  cabinet- 
maker, or  in  some  other  respectable  house  indicated  by  him. 

Turkish  Post  Office  j  international  Tblborafh. 

Consulates.  Britain  (vice-consul)  and  Austria  (consular  agent),  Mikloit' 
%ric;i;  France,  Hai  (consular  agent). 

Pbtsioiahs.  Dr.  WiUon^  of  the  Scottish  Mission;  Dr.  Anderumy  of  the 
London  Mission  to  the  Jews.  —  Both  Missions  have  EospiUUt. 

H18TOBT.  The  name  of  'l^afet'  occurs  in  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  place  is  also  known  to  Arabian  geographers  under  that  name.  In  1140 
a  castle  was  erected  here  bv  Fulke.  Saladin  had  great  difficulty  in  re- 
ducing the  fortress.  In  1220  the  castle  was  demolished  by  the  Sultan  of 
Damascus,  but  it  was  afterwards. restored  by  the  Templars.  In  1266  the 
garrison  surrendered  to  Beibars.  In  1759  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  in  1799  it  was  occupied  by  the  French  for  a  short  period. 
The  town  sustained  a  terrible  blow  from  the  earthquake  of  1st  Jan.,  1887.  — 
The  Jewish  colony  now  settled  at  Safed  was  not  founded  earlier  than  the 
16th  cent.  A.D.,  and  soon  after  that  period  a  learned  rabbinical  school 
sprang  up  here.  The  most  famous  teachers  were  originally  Spanish  Jews. 
Besides  the  schools  there  were  eighteen  synagogues  and  a  printing-office 
here.  Cabbalistic  lore  was  also  much  studied  in  Safed. 

Safed  is  the  seat  of  a  KMmma|:tm  (under  Acre)  and  contains 
some  30,000  inhab.,  mostly  Jews,  with  about  7000  Muslims,  400 
Greeks  (with  a  church),  and  a  few  Protestants.  There  are  stations 
here  of  the  English  Mission  to  the  Jews  and  of  the  Scottish  Mission. 
Most  of  the  Jews  now  at  Safed  are  Polish  immigrants  (Ashkenazim), 
under  Austrian  protection.  The  Jews  regard  this  town  also  as  holy, 
for,  according  to  their  tradition,  the  Messiah  is  to  come  from  ^afed. 
Among  the  Sephardim  Jews  (pp.  Ixli,  Ixiil)  settled  here  polygamy 
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Is  still  practised.  TheMnsIim  inhabitants  are  fanatical.  The  climate, 
owing  to  the  lofty  situation  of  the  town  (2749  ft.),  the  highest  in 
Galilee,  is  very  healthy. 

The  town  surrounds  the  castle-hill  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  E.  It 
is  very  hilly  and  extraordinarily  dirty ,  especially  in  the  Jewish 
quarter  on  the  W.  side.  There  are  two  mosques  and  an  attractive 
SerM  with  a  tower.  —  The  Ruined  Castle  commands  a  fine  view. 
To  the  W.  rise  the  beautifully  wooded  Jehel  ZehM  (3656  ft.)  and 
Jehel  Jermdk  (3933  ft.);  the  ascent  of  the  latter,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Palestine  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan,  is  said  to  be  in- 
teresting. Below,  the  Wddi  et-Tawdhin  (mill  valley)  descends  to 
the  E.  to  the  plain.  To  the  S.  rises  Mt.  Tabor,  and  to  the  S.W.,  in 
the  distance,  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Oarmel;  to  the  S.E.  the  mountains  to 
the  E.  of  Lake  Tiberias  are  visible,  while  in  the  distance  to  the  E. 
rise  the  ranges  of  J6lan  and  the  Haurin  with  the  summit  of  the 
Kuleib  (p.  164). 

From  Safed  to  Keir6n  and  Xafr  Bir'uu  (3Vs-4  hrs.). 

Meir6n  lies  iVs-2  hrs.  to  the  W.N.W.  of  Safed.  The  village,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  is  the  most  famous  and  highly  revered  pil- 
grimage-shrine of  the  Jews.  There  is  situated  here  the  ruin  of  an  old 
Synagogue^  of  which  the  S.  wall  with  its  large  hewn  atones  is  the  part 
best  preserved.  The  two  door-posts  are  monoliths,  nearly  10  ft.  high. 
17ear  this  synagogue  is  situated  the  tomb  of  Rabbi  Jochanan  Bandelar  ('shoe- 
maker'*), and  in  the  enclosed  burial-ground  are  those  of  RaXM  Simeon  6«n 
Jochai^  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  book  Zohar,  and  of  his  son  Rat^i 
Eleaxar.  On  the  pillars  are  small  basins  in  which  offerings  are  burned, 
especially  on  the  great  annual  festival  on  the  30th  April.  A  little  lower 
down  the  hill  is  the  tomb  of  Rabhi  HUUl  and  his  Hhirty-six  pupils',  in  a 
large  rock-chamber  with  seven  vaults.  The  grave  of  the  Rabbi  Bhammai 
is  also  shown.  These  rabbis,  who  flourished  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  were  among  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  Jewish 
teachers,  and  their  dicta  preserved  in  the  Talmud  are  considered  of  the 
highest  authority. 

From  Meirdn  we  descend  into  the  valley  by  a  steep  road,  and  in  V«  br. 
pass  the  small  village  of  Safsdf  on  the  right.  We  then  reach  (10  min.) 
a  low  ridge,  descend  into  the  W&di  Khildl ,  avoid  the  road  to  Sa'sa'  (p.  256) 
on  the  left,  and  cross  the  Wddi  Ndsir  (S/4  hr.).  Again  ascending,  we  come 
to  (35  min.)  the  Haronite  village  o'f  — 

Kafr  Bir'im.  This  was  formerly  another  important  Jewish  place  of 
pilgrimage  (at  the  feast  of  Purim),  and  was  famous  as  the  burial-place  of  the 
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The  capitals  are  in  the  form  of  superimposed  rings  diminishing  in 
girth  towards  the  shaft  of  the  column.  The  central  portal  is  richly  de- 
corated \  over  the  cornice  is  an  arch  embellished  with  a  frieze  of  grape- 
vines. On  each  side  of  the  jyortal  are  smaller  doors,  and  over  each  is  a 
window.  Among  the  fields,  5  min.  to  the  N.E.,  are  traces  of  another 
synagogue.  The  Hebrew  inscription  belonging  to  it  has  been  built  into  the 
wall  of  a  private  house. 

From  Kafr  Bir'im  to  Tyrt^  see  below. 


From  f  afed  to  Tyre. 
1.  DiBBOT  BoDTB  (ca.  11  hrs.).  —  This  route  leads  to  the  N.W.  to 
(l»/4  hr.)  Baffdf^  whence  it  goes  on  direct  to  (!>/»  hr.)  Kafr  Bk*im  (see 
above),  leaving  El-Jtth  above  on  the  right.    We  then  descend  through  a 
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beautifal  valley  to  (1  br.  10  min.)  Rutneiahy  and  In  50  min.  more  we  pass 
below  the  village  of  JMbi,  We  continue  to  follow  the  windings  of  the 
deeply-cut  valley  for  */«  ^'  more,  leaving  it  at  a  point  where  it  makes 
a  sharp  bend  to  the  S.  A  steep  ascent  of  40  min.  brings  us  to  Ttfkr^ 
where  we  obtain  a  beautiful  view  of  the  sea  and  of  the  coast  plain  of 
Tyre.  Our  route  now  descends  through  the  Wddi  Ntdra^  passing  Oh  br.) 
a  grotto  in  the  right  wall  of  the  valley.  In  20  min.  we  ascend  along  the 
right  side  of  the  vaUey  to  a  hill  with  the  ruins  of  'Aiyeh  (to  the  right), 
to  the  N.  (right)  of  which  lies  the  village  of  SedaiSn,  In  60  min.  more 
we  come  to  the  Christian  village  of  Kdna, 

From  Kana  we  may  reach  the  Tomb  of  Hiram  (see  below)  in  1  hr.  vit 
(S/4  hr.)  Hanndweh  in  the  Wddi  Ab^  where  large  hewn  blocks  and  broken 
sarcophagi  lie  scattered  about.  This  appears  to  have  been  once  an  im- 
portant place,  perhaps  the  'stronghold  of  Tyre^  or  frontier-fortress  of  the 
Tyrian  district  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7^  Josh.  xix.  29). 

A  somewhat  longer  route  firom  K&na  leads  at  first  to  the  ruins  of 
£1-Khu8neh  (cisterns,  graves,  etc.),  which  command  a  view  of  the  hilly 
country  of  Tyre.  The  village  of  Hammdm  lies  to  the  left.  Numerous  other 
ruins  in  every  direction  indicate  that  this  part  of  Phoenicia  was  once 
densely  peopled.  In  50  min.  more  we  reach  the  so-called  Tomb  of  Eiraai 
(KabrHairdn),  the  tradition  connected  with  which  is  not  traceable  faiiher 
back  than  1833.  The  structure  itself,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a  Phoenician 
work,  possibly  of  a  pre-Hellenic  period.  It  has  an  unfinished  appearance 
and  consists  of  a  pedestal  of  huge  stones,  each  10  ft.  long,  about  8  ft.  wide, 
and  8  ft.  thick.  On  this  lies  a  still  thicker  slab  of  rock,  overhanging  on 
every  side,  and  bearing  a  massive  sarcophagus,  covered  with  a  stone  lid 
of  irregular  pyramidal  form.  The  monument  is  about  20  ft.  high.  Behind 
the  tomb  is  a  rock-chamber,  to  which  a  stair  descends.  —  The  little  valley 
to  the  S.  of  the  road  contains  another  small  necropolis,  where  sarcophagi 
are  hewn  in  the  rock  and  have  lids  consisting  of  prismatic  blocks.  On 
the  Tyre  road,  about  330  yds.  from  Kabr  Hair&n,  are  the  remains  of  a 
Byzantine  church,  whence  a  fine  mosaic  pavement  (5th  cent.)  has  been 
carried  to  Paris. 

As  we  proceed,  we  pass  several  cisterns  and  oil-presses.  After  1/4  br. 
the  road  forks,  the  left  branch  descending  to  the  W.  to  (30  min.)  B&s 
el-'Ain  (p.  267).  Our  route  (to  the  right)  continues  to  follow  the  ridge 
for  some  time  longer  and  reaches  Tyre  (p.  207)  in  I'/j  hr. 

2.  Vii  TiBNiN  (ca.  12  hrs.).  —  To  'Ain  ez-ZeiMn  (20  min.),  see  p.  257. 
We  ascend  to  the  N.W.  \  after  *U  hr.  we  see  the  village  of  KadSta  on  the 
left  and  Taiteba  (p.  257)  on  the  right.  We  next  reach  (25  min.)  a  large, 
crater-like  ^asin  called  Birket  el-fish^  which  sometimes  contains  water, 
beyond  which  (20  min.)  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  lofty  plain.  On  the 
left  lies  SaTsa^  (p.  255).  In  10  min.  we  reach  the  foot  of  a  conical  height, 
on  which  El-Jish  is  situated.  This  is  the  Gush  Halab  of  the  Talmud, 
and  the  Oiscala  of  Josephus,  by  whom  it  was  once  fortified;  it  was  the 
last  fortress  in  Galilee  to  succumb  to  the  Romans.  St.  Jerome  informs  us 
that  the  parents  of  St.  Paul  lived  here  before  they  removed  to  Tarsus. 

Leaving  El-Jish,  we  turn  towards  the  E.,  and  then  descend  the  beauti- 
ful valley  towards  the  K.W.  for  1  hr.  The  village  of  FdrUn  (probably  the 
Iron  of  Joshua  xix.  38)  becomes  visible  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  To  the 
K.E.  of  Y&rfin,  on  a  small,  isolated  eminence,  are  the  ruins  of  JSd-Ddr 
(the  monastery).  The  Greek  cross  on  one  of  the  Corinthian  capitals 
shows  that  a  monastery  once  stood  here,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
building  was  originally  a  synagogue,  resembling  that  of  Eafr  Bix'im 
(p-  255).  Here  also  a  colonnade  stood  in  front  of  the  principal  entraace 
on  the  S.  side.  The  three  gates,  whose  jambs,  nearly  8  it.  in  height, 
are  monoliths,  are  on  the  W.  side.  In  the  interior  a  double  row  of  eolnmns 
ran  from  the  gates  towards  the  altar. 

Here  begins  the  district  ot  Bildd  Beshdra^  in  which  many  Het&wileh 
live  (p.  Ixxii).  In  2  hrs.  we  reach  the  village  Binl  Umm  JtbM.  A  little  farther 
on  we  obtain  a  striking  view  of  the  fortress  of  Tibntn,  which  is  still  2  hrs. 
distant.    The  road  descends  into  a  valley  flanked  with  precipitous  IiIUb. 
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Tibnin,  a  considerable  village,  inhabited  by  Met&wileh  and  Christians, 
lies  upon  a  saddle  opposite  the  fortress,  which  stands  upon  the  abrupt 
17.E.  peak  of  the  hill.  A  steep  path  ascends  to  the  Castle,  which  is  now 
occupied  by  ihe  Mudir  of  the  N&hiya  Bil&d  Besh&ra.  —  Hewn  stones 
of  Micient  workmanship  on  the  E.  «i'de  and  the  numerous  cistern  cavities 
prove  Ihat  this  was  a  fortified  place  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  middle 
ages.  It  may  be  the  Tcffnii  of  the  Talmud.  The  fortress  of  Toron  was 
erected  in  1107  by  Hu^  of  St.  Omer,  lord  of  Tiberias,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  inoursicms  hence  into  the  territory  of  Tyre.  After  the  battle 
of  Hattin  the  circumstances  were  reversed,  and  the  Saracens  made  pre- 
datory'attacks  firom  the  castle  against  the  Cbristians  of  Tyre.  The  castle 
was  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  the  Christians  in  1197-98.  Tibntn  was 
afterwards  razed  by  Sultan  El-Mu'a^zam.  Its  destruction  was  completed 
by  Jezzslr  Pasha  (p.  23Q).  —  The  castle*  commands  a  superb  ^Yiew,  ranging 
over  an  extensive  mountainous  region  with  numerous  gorges.  Towards 
the  W.  the  sea  is  visible  as  far  as  Tyre,  and  to  the  N.E.  rise  the  snow 
mountains.  To  the  E.,  near  the  village  of  Banfshit,  stands  a  huge  oak, 
known  as  the  Tree  of  the  Messiah.  The  tomb  of  Shamgar  (Judges  iii.  31) 
is  shown  near  Tibnin. 

From  Tibnin  we  ride  round  the  S.  lateral  valley  and  reach  (}/t  hr.) 
the  head  of  the  Wddi  el-Md,  where  we  enjoy  a  fine  view.  We  descend 
the  Wddi  el-JedUn  into  the  (25  min.)  Wddi  el-'AshUr,  which  latter  valley 
we  follow.  After  1  hr.  the  road  leads  to  the  small  plateau  of  MerJ  Safrd 
to  the  left,  after  1/4  hr.  descends  towards  the  W.,  and  (5  min.)  reaches 
the  village  of  Kdna  (p.  258),  after  crossing  the  Wddi  esh-ShemdU.  From 
Kana  to  Tyre, 'see  p.  256. 

33.  From  leafed  to  Damascns  vift  B&niyfts. 

24V«  brs.  Meis,  5>/4  hrs. ;  Bdniyds,  A^a  hrs. ;  Kctfr  Hawar^  8  hrs. ;  Damat- 
c«*,  7  hrs.  —  NiOHTQUAETEKa  in  Meis,  B&niy&s,  and'  Kafr  Hawar.  —  For 
the  less-frequented  route  via  El-Kuneitra,  see  p.  263. 

The  shortest  route  leads  from  Safed  down  the  valley  and  joins 
the  direct  road  from  Khin  Jubb  Ytfsnf  to  Baniyas  (p.  263). 

The  more  interesting  route  crosses  the  mountains  towards  the 
N.  We  descend  to  the  N.N.W.  into  the  valley  to  (20  min.)  'Ain 
ez-ZeitUn,  whence  we  bave  a  beautiful  retrospect.  Beyond  the  vil- 
lage a  path  on  the  left  leads  to  Meirdn  (p.  266).  Several  small 
-valleys  are  crossed,  and  (25  min.)  the  path  to  Dddta  (visible  to  the 
N.E.)  diverges  on  the  right.  We  next  come  to  (25  min.)  Taiteba, 
to  the  E.  of  which  is  a  water-basin.  The  road  first  leads  to  the 
N.E.  and  then  (25  min.)  turns  to  the  N.  From  the  top  of  the  hill 
we  enjoy  an  admirable  survey  of  the  valley  of  Jordan  and  the  basin 
of  Lake  H^leh.  Our  road  now  (20  min.)  traverses  the  Wddi  el- 
Mesheirejeh.  On  the  left  is  the  village  of  Rds  eUAhma/r,  In  25  min. 
we  reach  ^Almd,,  and  perceive  Fdra  to  the  left.  The  route  descends 
(26  min.)  into  the  deep  WMi  'Aubd^  and  (V4  l^r.)  again  ascends. 
To  the  left,  on  the  hill,  lies  DeishCn,  picturesquely  situated  above 
the  valley.  We  reach  it  in  20  min.  The  inhabitants  are  Moghrebins 
from  Algiers.    In  ^/^  hr.  we  reach  the  village  of  — 

Kades.  —  H18TOBT.  KedeshwAS  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Joshua 
XX.  f).  It  was  the  native  place  of  Barak,  Deborah^s  general  (Judg.  iv.  6). 
The  town  was  taken  and  its  inhabitants  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath- 
Pileier.  The  tombs  of  Barak  and  I>eborah,  among  others,  were  afterwards 
shown  here. 
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By  tlie  spring  below  the  village  are  several  large  sarcophagi,  some 
of  which  are  used  as  troughs.  To  the  N.E.  of  the  spring  is  a  small 
building,  a  vaulted  tomb,  oonstructed  of  large  blocks;  two  arches  are 
preserved,  and  also  part  of  the  door,  which  looks  southwards.  Farther 
to  the  E.  are  several  sarcophagi,  standing  together  on  a  raised  plat- 
form. On  the  sides  are  hewn  rosettes.  The  lids,  some  of  which 
cover  two  receptacles,  are  finely  executed.  Farther  to  the  E.  lie  the 
Tuins  of  a  large  building,  named  El-Amdraj  possibly  a  Roman 
temple.  A  piece  of  the  E.  wall,  with  a  large  portal  flanked  by  two 
smaller  ones,  is  still  standing.  The  village  contains  an  interesting 
octagonal  column,  many  capitals,  and  other  fragments. 

The  road  leads  direct  to  the  N.  across  a  small  plain ;  after  about 
20  min.  it  leads  to  the  N.W.  up  a  valley;  after  6  min.,  a  reservoir; 
after  5  min.  the  valley  divides  (on  the  hill,  the  village  of  Bleidih'), 
We  now  ascend  the  hill  to  the  N.W.  between  the  two  valleys,  pass- 
ing (10  min.)  some  ruins,  leave  (10  min.)  Umm  Hahtb  on  the  hill 
to  the  left,  and  (1/4  hr.)  reach  Meis,  a  large  double  village  on  two 
separate  hills  (quarters  for  the  night  in  private  houses). 

A  little  farther  on  we  come  upon  traces  of  a  Roman  road.  After 
•/4  hr.  we  see  the  ruined  castle  of  Men&ra  on  the  hill  to  the  right. 
We  then  come  to  the  margin  of  the  chain  of  hills  and  enjoy  a  fine 
view  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  Lake  Htleh,  the  grand  range  of 
Mt.  Hermon,  the  fortress  of  Tibnin  totheW.,  and  Htinin  to  the 
N.  —  In  35  min.  we  reach  the  ruins  of  the  extensive  fortress  of 
Htlnln  (2953  ft.  above  the  sea-level).  It  is  unknown  to  what  ancient 
place  Hiinin  corresponds.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  link  between 
B^niyas  and  the  coast  The  castle  was  seriously  damaged  by  the 
earthquake  of  1837.  The  substructions  (now  used  as  stables)  are 
certainly  ancient,  as  is  proved  by  the  drafted  blocks  on  the  E.  and 
S.  sides.  Similar  stones  are  seen  in  a  portal  in  the  village.  The 
castle  was  defended  by  a  moat  19  ft.  deep  and  of  the  same  width. 
Hiinin  commands  a  beautiful  ♦View,  and  BlniyHs  is  visible  in  the 
distance. 

From  HAnin  to  Tilmtn  (p.  257),  3  hrs. 

The  road  now  descends  rapidly  into  the  valley.  In  the  plain  "be- 
low lies  the  Christian  village  of  AbU  el^Kamhy  answering  to  the  an- 
cient Abel  of  Beth  Maachah  (2  Sam.  xx.*14,  16);  and  farther  to  the 
N.  is  Mutelleh,  a  Druse  village.  Our  route  leaves  both  of  these  to 
the  left,  and  (55  min.)  reaches  the  low  ground  where  all  the  sources 
of  Jordan  unite  and  empty  themselves  into  Lake  Hiileh  (p.  263). 
After  8  min.  we  cross  the  Derddra  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch.  On 
the  left  side  are  several  ruins.  The  view  down  the  valley  is  very 
fine.  This  tract  was  once  richly  cultivated,  but  is  now  chiefly  used 
as  grazing-land  by  the  Beduins,  who  find  excellent  pastures  here. 
After  10  min.  we  cross  a  dry  water-course,  and  in  25  min.  reach 
the  dilapidated  bridge  of  Jinr  eUQhajav,  which  crosses  the  JVoAr 
el'HdBbdnij  the  chief  source  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  pp.  259,  287). 
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The  entire  district  is  well  watered  and  frequently  forms  a  great 
marsh  in  winter.  The  road  now  leads  to  the  S.E. ;  before  us,  on  the 
hill  a  little  to  the  right,  is  the  weli  of  Nebi  Seyyid  YeMkda,  After 
8/4  hr.  we  see  a  little  to  the  right  (S.)  of  the  road  — 

Tell  el-E&dl,  an  extensiye  mound,  330  paces  long,  270  paces 
wide,  and  30-^8  ft.  ahove  the  plain.  On  the  top  is  a  Muslim  tomb 
under  an  oak. 

HiSTOsT.  The  words  Ki^i  (Arabic  for  'judge')  and  Dan  (Hebrew)  are 
synonymoas.  On  the  Tell'el-K&^i  donbtless  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Dan^ 
the  K.  frontier-town  of  the  Is'raelitish  kingdom,  whence  arose  the  often 
recurring  expression  'from  Dan  to  Beersheba\  Before  the  place  was  con- 
quered by  the  Danites  (Judg.  xviii.  27  et  seq.)  it  was  called  Lai$h^  and 
belonged  to  the  territory  of  Sidon.  It  was  afterwards  conquered  by 
Benhadad,  King  of  Syria  (1  Kings  xv.  20). 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  hill  is  a  basin  about  60  paces  in  width,  from 
which  a  stream  emerges  (500  ft.  above  the  sea-level).  From  the  S.W. 
corner  of  the  mound  issues  another  stream,  sooni  uniting  with  the  first 
to  form  El-Ledddn.  This  stream,  which  Josephus  calls  the  Little  Jordan^ 
is  popularly  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the  Jordan  from  its  being  the 
most  copious.  It  contains  twice  as  much  water  as  the  stream  from  BaniyHs 
(p.  260).  and  thrice  as  much  as  the  H&sbani  (p.  25S).  The  three  sources 
unite  at  SheUch  YiUuf^  about  ii/a  M.  farther  to  the  S.  At  this  last  point 
the  Jordan  is  45  ft.  wide,  its  bed  being  double  that  width,  and  it  lies 
13-20  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  plain. 

The  path  gradually  ascends  through  wood,  passing  several  mur- 
muring brooks;  in  about  40  min.  we  reach  — 

BAniy&gy  beautifully  situated  in  a  nook  of  the  Hermon  moun- 
tains, 1080  ft.  above  the  sea-level  and  576  ft.  above  Tell  el-K&dt, 
between  the  W&di  Khashdbeh  (N.)  and  the  WMi  Za'dreh  (S.),*  two 
valleys  coming  from  the  E.  A  third  valley,  the  WAdi  eWAsal,  opens 
a  little  to  the  N.,  from  a  deep  wooded  ravine  among  the  mountains. 
Water  abounds  in  every  direction,  calling  into  life  a  teeming  luxu- 
riance of  vegetation,  and  serving  to  irrigate  the  fields  which  extend 
hence  down  to  the  plain.  The  present  village  consists  of  about  fifty 
houses,  most  of  which  are  enclosed  within  the  ancient  castle-wall. 
On  the  S.  side  of  this  wall  flows  the  brook  of  the  W^dl  Za'&reh, 
which  unites  a  little  lower  down  with  the  copious  stream  of  the 
Infant  Jordan.  Remains  of  columns  show  that  the  ancient  city  ex- 
tended far  to  the  S.  beyond  the  W&di  Za'&reh. 

The  modem  B&niy&s  was  anciently  the  Greek  Paneas^  which,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  appears  also  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  district.  A  grotto 
above  the  source  of  the  Jordan  was  a  sanctuary  of  Pan  (Paneion).  Herod  the 
Great  erected  a  temple  over  the  spring  (p.  260)  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
Philip  the  Tetrarch,  Herod's  son,  enlarged  Paneas  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Caesarea  Philippi,  to  distinguish  it  f^om  Geesarea  Paleestinie  (p.  232).  This 
is  probably  the  most  northerly  point  ever  visited  by  Christ  (Matth.  xvi.  13; 
Hark  viii.  27).  Herod  Agrippa  II.  extended  the  town  and  called  it  Nero- 
niaif  but  the  older  name  never  entirely  disappeared  and  in  the  4th  cent, 
was  again  revived.  Titus  here  celebrated  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  with 
gladiatorial  combats.  An  early  Christian  tradition  makes  this  the  scene 
of  the  healing  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  (Matth.  ix.  20  et  seq.). 
In  the  4th  cent,  a  bishopric  was  founded  here  under  thepatriarchate  of 
Antioch.  During  the  Crusades  B&niy&s  was  in  1229  or  1290  surrendered, 
together  with  the  lofty  fortress  of  Ef-Subeibeh  (p.  260),  to  the  Christianr 
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after  ibeir  tinsacceflsfal  ftttsek  on  Damascas.  In  1132  it  was  taken  by  THj 
el-Mol^k  B^ri,  Saltan  of  Damascus,  but  in  1139  it  was  recaptured  by 
tbe  Christians.  A  Latin  bishopric,  subordinate  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Tyre,  was  then  founded  here.  Imreddfn  (p.  Izzxiii)  conquered  the  town  in 
1157,  but  could  not  reduce  the  fortress.  The  town  was  retaken  by  Bald- 
win III.,  but  was  finally  occupied  by  Nilreddfn  in  1165.  Sultan  el-Mu'a^^am 
caused  the  fortifications  to  be  raeed. 

The  massive  Castle  in  tbe  N.  part  of  the  town  was  protected  on 
the  N.  side  by  the  waters  of  the  B^niyas  spring.  The  comer-towers 
of  the  walls  were  round  and  constructed  of  large  drafted  blocks. 
Three  of  these  towers  are  preserved.  In  the  centre  of  the  S.  side  of 
the  castle  stands  a  portal,  which  is  antique,  though  bearing  an 
Arabic  inscription.  A  stone  bridge,  which  is  also  partly  ancient, 
crosses  the  wSldi  from  this  point,  and  several  columns  of  granite  are 
observed  in  its  walls. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  Sovaob  op  thb  Jobdan,  which 
issues  below  the  W.  end  of  the  lofty  castle-hill.  The  mountain  ter- 
minates herein  a  precipitous  cliif  of  limestone  (mingled  with  basalt), 
and  appears  to  have  been  so  broken  away  by  convulsions  of  nature, 
that  a  large  cavern  which  once  existed  here  has  been  nearly  destroyed. 
Beneath  the  mass  of  broken  rocks  that  choke  the  entrance  to  the 
cavern  (Arab.  Mughdret  Rds  en-Neba^  *the  cavern  of  the  spring*) 
and  almost  conceal  it,  bursts  forth  an  abundant  stream  of  beautiful 
clear  water.  By  this  spring  stood  the  Panehn  and  the  Temple  of 
Herod  (p.  259).  On  the  face  of  the  cliff,  to  the  right  of  die  oavem, 
are  four  votive  niches,  partly  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  shells, 
which  were  once  much  higher  above  the  ground  than  now.  Over  the 
small  niche  to  the  E.  is  the  inscription  in  Greek :  'Priest  of  Pan'.  — 
On  the  rock  stands  the  small  well  of  Sheikh  Khidr  (St.  George), 
which  commands  a  good  survey  of  B&niy&s. 

The  huge  castle  above  Baniyls,  *Kal'at  es-ffabai1»«li  (a  name 
now  almost  unused),  however,  commands  a  far  finer  prospect,  and 
the  ascent  (1  hr.)  is  strongly  recommended  (guide  desirable). 
Riding  is  practicable  nearly  all  the  way  to  the  top.  The  castle, 
which  is  one  of  the  best-preserved  and  largest  in  Syria,  stands  on 
the  irregularly  shaped  summit  of  a  narrow  ridge,  from  590  to  690  ft. 
high,  separated  from  the  flank  of  Mt.  Hermon  by  the  Wadi  Khas- 
h4beh  (p.  259).  The  edifice  follows  the  irregularities  of  its  site. 
From  E.  to  W.  it  is  480  yds.  long,  at  each  end  120  yds.  wide,  but 
in  the  middle  much  narrower.  The  E.  part  of  the  building  is  higher 
than  the  W.  part,  and  affords  a  survey  of  the  whole  fortress.  This 
part  was  originally  meant  to  form  a  distinct  citadel,  being  sep- 
arated from  the  "W.  part  by  a  wall  and  moat.  The  N.  side  of  the 
castle  presents  the  most  striking  appearance. 

The  greater  part  of  the  castle  was  erected  by  the  Franks,  who  held 
possession  of  it  from  1139  to  1164.  All  the  substructions  eonsist  of  drafted 
blocks  of  beautiful  workmanship.  Part  of  the  enclosing  wall  has  fallen 
over  the  precipice.  The  entrance  is  on  the  S.  side^  a  little  to  the  B.  is 
preserred  a  round  tower  ealled  by  the  Arabs  Bl-Mthkemeky  or  ^house  of 
judgment',    flxtemally  it  possesses  very  handsome 'pointed  BichM,  and 
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the  thick  wftll  is  pierced  with  small  arched  apertures  resembling  loopholes. 
The  yaolting  is  borne  by  a  large  pillar.  The  ear-shaped  enrichments  on 
the  arches  are  carious.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  castle  several  other  build- 
ings resembling  towers  are  still  standing.  The  Arabic  inscriptions  reach 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent.,  and  probably  have  reference  to 
the  thorough  restoration  of  the  castle.  The  S.W.  angle  (2486  ft.)  com- 
mands the  best  'Visw  of  Baniyas,  the  Hdleh  Lake  (p.  253),  and  the  hills 
bevond  Jordan.  To  the  N.W.  Kal'at  esh-Shakif  (p.  286),  and  to  the  W. 
Hdnin  (p.  258)  serve  as  it  were  'to  balance  the  picture.  To  the  S.  'Anfit  la 
visible,  and  above  it,  Za'&reh.  To  the  S.E.  is  'Ain  Kanya  (see  below);  to 
the  E.,  the  village  of  Jubb&ta.    The  view  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Syria. 

Leaving  the  castle  towards  the  E.S.E.,  we  may  descend  by  a  steep 
path  into  the  valley,  ascend  a  little  on  the  opposite  side,  and  thus  regain 
the  Damascus  load  at  (i/s  hr.)  *Aia  er-Bthdn  (see  below). 

In  order  to  visit  the  Bibkbt  Ram  from  Baniyas  (2  hrs.;  guide  neces- 
8  ary),  we  proceed  past  the  Widi  Za'areh  (p.  269)  and  vi&  (1  hr.)  'Ain  Kanya, 
The  BirketBim  is  the  Itdce  ofPMala^  mentioned  by  Josephus.  It  was  at 
one  time  believed  that  the  spring  of  B&niyas  was  fed  firom  this  Iftke,  but  the 
impossibility  of  this  ttieory  has  long  been  recognised.  The  lake  of  Phiala, 
named  after  its  shape  Ccnp'),  obviously  occupies  an  extinct  crater,  situated 
160-200  ft.  below  the  surrounding  tableland,  and  about  9000  paces  in  cir- 
cumference. The  water  is  impure.  According  to  tradition,  the  lake  occu- 
pies the  site  of  a  village,  wh^h  was  submerged  to  punish  the  inhabitants 
for  their  inhospitable  treatment  of  travellers.  —  Biding  hence  to  the  X.IT.E. 
towards  Hejdel,  we  regain  the  Damascus  road  in  1  hr.  (p.  262). 

Fbou  BIhitIs  to  ^isBBrl  (4^^  hrs.).  —  The  road  leads  to  (20  min.) 
the  W.  margin  of  the  terrace.  After  V4  ^^-  i^  crosses  the  Wddi  el-*Asaly 
and  after  Va  ^r.  more  turns  more  to  the  U.,  towards  the  Wddi  et-Teim, 
It  then  passes  (26  min.)  a  spring  on  the  left,  and  reaches  (>/«  br.)  'Ain 
tUKJUrwcfa^  near  a  small  village,  where  there  is  a  fine  view.  About  40  min. 
beyond  'Ain  Khirwa'a  we  begin  to  ascend  the  hills  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
W&di  et-Teim,  reach  the  (i/i  hr.)  Wddi  Serayib^  cross  a  hill,  and  grad- 
ually descend  thence  into  the  Wddi  Khvreibeh.  The  village  remains  on  the 
left.  The  direct  route  hence  leads  to  9&f beiya  (p.  287)  in  2  hrs.  We  may, 
however,  follow  the  more  interesting  route  (Va  hr.  longer)  which  ascends 
to  (96  min.)  the  large  village  of  Rdsheiyat  el-rukhdr,  where,  as  the  name 
imports,  there  we  numerous  potteries.  After  26  min.  we  begin  to  des- 
cend into  the  Wddi  SkWa.  In  iO  min.  we  reach  ^ihbiriyeh.  The  views 
are  beautifol.  Among  the  fields  below  the  village  stands  a  tolerably 
well-preserved  Temple,  pari  of  which  has  now  been  built  into  a  house. 
The  building  stands  on  a  basement  7i/s  ft.  high,  with  a  cornice  running 
round  it.  On  the  K.  and  W.  sides  are  entrances,  probably  once  leading 
into  vaults  whence  the  cella  could  be  reached.  The  temple  is  'in  antis% 
and  faces  the  E.  It  is  86  ft.  long,  29  ft.  wide,  and  from  the  platform  to 
the  cornice  26  ft.  high.  At  the  corners  are  pilasters  in  the  wall  with  Ionic 
capitals,  between  which  on  the  E.  side  the  poriico  was  formed  by  two 
colunms.  On  each  side  of  the  porial  (15  ft.  in  height)  are  two  niches, 
the  lower  being  shell-shaped.  The  arch  above  is  borne  by  pilasters.  The 
upper  niches  are  crowned  with  pediments.  The  interior  of  the  temple 
is  buried  in  rubbish.  At  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  cella  a  staircase  leads 
through  the  walL  In  the  interior  of  the  pronaos  and  the  cella  a  moulding 
runs  rbund  the  whole  building.  On  the  outside  the  stones  are  drafted.  — 
In  V4  hr.  from  this  point  we  cross  the  brook  of  the  Wddi  BMVa^  and  in 
»/«  hr.  more  reach  the  village  of  *Ain  Jurfa,  We  then  ascend  to  the 
(1/4  hr.)  tableland,  which  is  planted  with  vineyards.  After  20  min.  we 
reach  ?4fbeiy&  (p.  287). 

From  Baniyls  we  ride  to  'Ain  tr-B^Mn^  1  hr. ;  near  this  spring 
Is  the  well  of  Shdkh  'Othmdn  el-HazHlri,  The  slopes  of  Hermon 
abound  witb  water,  but  the  paths  are  bad,  being  covered  with  blocks 
of  basalt.  In  ascending  we  keep  tbe  castle  in  view  until  (56  min.^. 
beyond  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  descend  into  a  valley.   We  then  01 
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(18  min.)  a  small  valley  where  there  is  a  mill  in  a  plantation  of 
silver  poplars.  This  belongs  to  the  Druse  village  of  Mejdel  esh-Shems^ 
which  lies  behind  the  hill  to  the  left  and  soon  comes  in  sight 
(18  min.). 

The  road  now  becomes  fatiguing,  for  volcanic  rocks  begin  to  pre- 
dominate. Myrtles  appear  for  the  first  time.  The  road  ascends  to 
the  (55  min.)  lofty  plain  of  Merj  el-Hadr,  which  is  partly  culti- 
vated, and  in  May  yields  a  beautiful  flora.  On  the  left  rises  the 
bare  Mt.  Hermon,  where  fields  of  snow  of  some  extent,  particularly 
in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  are  seen  as  late  as  the  end  of  May.  We 
(40  min.)  reach  a  point  commanding  the  first  view  of  the  great  plain 
bounded  by  Anti-Libanus  on  the  W.,  which  on  sunny  days  appears 
like  a  vast  blue  sea.  The  plain  of  Damascus  is  separated  from  that 
of  the  Hauran  by  the  Jebel  el-Aswad  (black  mountain),  which  rises 
to  the  E.  of  our  standpoint.  The  extensive  mountain-range  of  the 
Hauran  rises  before  us.  In  the  plain  below  is  seen  the  village  of 
El-Kuneitra  (p.  263).  After  1  hr.  we  leave  the  basalt  district  and 
in  20  min.  reach  the  large  village  of  Beit  Jenn,  situated  between 
steep  rocky  slopes,  in  which  are  several  rock-tombs.  We  follow 
the  course  of  the  beautiful  Nahr  el-Jenndni  (a  tributary  of  the  Nahr 
el-A^?7aj,  p.  151),  past  the  mills  and  through  plantations  of  the  silver 
poplar,  a  tree  which  forms  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  environs 
of  Damascus,  and  is  largely  used  for  building  purposes.  After 
25  min.  we  leave  the  valley  and  ride  across  an  undulating  country 
more  to  the  N. ;  to  the  right,  below,  lies  El'Mezra%  while  the  snowy 
summit  of  Hermon  presides  over  the  scene  on  the  left.  The  road 
passes  (48  min.)  the  village  of  Htneh  on  the  left,  and  (IV2  ^^0 
reaches  Kafir  Hawar,  the  usual  halting-place  between  Baniy&s  and 
Damascus.  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Muslims  and  contains  (on 
the  W.  side)  the  ruins  of  a  small  square  temple  of  the  Roman  period. 
The  interior  (which  is  empty)  must  be  approached  through  the  hut 
in  front.  By  the  house  above  the  waterfall  on  the  hill  we  obtain  a 
fine  view  of  the  plain,  particularly  of  the  region  of  Sa'sa'  (p.  263). 

We  next  cross  the  Wddi  ^Ami  (10  min.)  and  pass  (10  min.) 
BeUtma,  which  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  left.  The  watch-tower  near 
Beitima  was,  perhaps,  originally  a  temple  of  the  Druses.  Our  route 
crosses  (1  hr.)  the  Nahr  Barbar  (p.  151)  and  next  reaches  (l^^hr.)  M- 
Katandy  a  Turkish  telegraph-station  and  village  surrounded  by 
orchards  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Kafan^  mentioned  at  p.  263). 
There  is  a  carriage-road  from  this  point  to  Damascus.  The  road 
passes  (2  hrs.)  Mu'addamtyehj  which  lies  to  the  right,  and  enters 
vineyards.  The  capabilities  of  the  soil  of  the  plain  of  Damascus, 
when  properly  irrigated,  are  already  apparent  here.  To  the  left 
are  the  hills  of  Kalahdt  el-Mezzeh.  The  road  soon  reaches  (Y2  ^r.) 
the  orchards  (p.*296),  then  (1  hr.J  Kafr  Sdsa,  and  (20  min.)  the 
gate  of  Damascus  (p.  294). 
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From  Safed  to  DamasouB  vU  Sl-Euneitra. 

20-21  hts. ;  JoU'dan  Bridge^  3  hts. ;  El-Ktmeitra,  5  fars.  •,  DarMscuSy  12»/2  hra*. 

From  &i/ed  (p.  254)  the  route  descend's  to  the  K.E.,  and  enters  the 
Wddi  FirHm.  After  1V«  hr.  we  cross  the  road  leading  from  Khdn  Jubb 
Y<Uvf  (p.  263)  to  Bdniydi.  In  1/4  hr.  we  reach  the  ruins  of  M-Kaiand  (not  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  at  p.  262),  in  1  hr.  the  point  where*  the  descent 
into  the  deeper  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  begins,  and  in  1/4  '^^'  more  the  — 

Jisr  Ben4t  xa^4h  {Khdn^  with  caf^),  which  crosses  the  Jordan,  here 
about  80  ft.  in  width  and  42  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean^  in 
three  arches.  It  is  constructed  of  basalt  and  probably  antedates  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century.  —  The  name,  'Bridge  of  the  Daughters  of  Jacob*, 
probably  dates  from  the  time  when  the  Jews  were  doing  their  utmost 
to  fix  the  scenes  of  their  sacred  history  in  Galilee,  viz.  during  the  later 
period  of  the  prosperity,  of  Tiberias.  Jacob  is  said  to  have  once  crossed 
the  Jordan  here  (Gen.  xxxii.  22).  Another  explanation  asserts  that  some 
Jacobin  nuns  were  killed  here  during  the  Crusades.  From  time  imme- 
morial a  ford  across  the  Jordan  has  been  here  on  the  great  caravan  route, 
the  Via  Maris  of  the  middle  ages,  connecting  Egypt  with  Damascus  and 
the  regions  of  the  Euphrates.  The  point  was,  moreover,  of  strategical 
importance.  King  Baldwin  HI.  was  defeated  here  by  Niireddin.  In  117B 
Baldwin  IV.  built  a  castle  to  defend  the  bridge,  and  comn^tted  it  to  the 
custody  of  the  Templars,  but  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  Saladin  in  the 
following  year.  The  slight  remains  of  this,  castle  are  to  be  seen  1/4  br. 
below  the  bridge.  In  1799  the  French  penetrated  as  far  as  this  point.  — 
The  present  bridge  was  last  repaired  by  JezzHr  Pasha  (p.  230). 

The  banks  are  bordered  with  oleanders,  zakkilm  (p.  128),  papyrus,  ahd 
other  kinds  of  bushes  and  reeds.  Beyond  the  'Jordan  begins  the  district 
of  Jdldn^  the  ancient  OaulanitiSy  named  after  the  eity  of  Oolan^  which 
belonged  to  Manasseh  (Jo#i.  xx.  8:1  Chron.  vi.  71).  This  region,  which 
extended  to  the  Hieromyces  (Sherrat  el-Mena^ireh,  p.  159),  and  formed 
part  of  Persea,  belonged  to  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip.  —  On  Jdldny  compare 
Schumacher y  *The  Jaulin'  (London,  1888). 

Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  steep  left  bank  of  the  Jordan  f20  min.),  we 
enjoy  a  fine  view ;  on  the  left  is  the  village  of  BabHra.  After  11/4  hr.  we  pass 
the  ruined  village  otNu^ardn.  Here  the  Hauran  road  diverges  to  the  right. 
The  Damascus  road  brings  us  (1  hr.  5  min.)  to  the  ruins  oi  Kafr  Naffdkhy 
where  oak-shrubs  begin.  In  40  min.  we  reach  the  Teil  AhuH-Khariztr  (boar 
hill),  which  we  leave  to  the  right.  On  the  right  (40  min.)  we  observe  a 
cistern,  and  farther  on,  the  Tell  Abu  F<2««f  and  several  Circassian  villages; 
to  the  left  is  the  Tell  Abifn-Nedd.    In  a  little  more  than  1  hr.  we  reach  — 

£1-Kuneitra,  a  neatly  and  regularly  built  little  town,  situated  3300  ft. 
ftbove  the  sea-level.  The  village  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  Jdldn 
(see  above;  a  Ka^&  of  theLiwa  of  theHaur&n)  and  has  1300  inhabitants, 
mostly  Circassians.  International  Telegraph.  Little  is  left  of  the  ancient 
village.  This  is  the  best  place  on  the  route  for  spending  the  night.  Trav- 
ellers are  cautioned  against  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  as  heavy  dews  fall 
here.    An  ancient  Boman  road  leads  hence  to  B&niyas. 

Beyond  El-Kuneitra  we  travel  towards  the  N.E.  Here  begins  the  district 
of  JeidCTy  strictfy  so  called,  which  is  also  noted  for  its  pastures  5  to  the  right, 
in  the  distance,  rises  the  isolated  Tell  Sdra.  The  khan  of  El-Kkureibeh 
is  passed  on  the  left,  ca.  21/2  hrs.  farther  on;  the  Tell  Dubbeh  (25  min.)  also 
remains  to  the  left,  and  we  now  enter  the  forest  of  Qhakkdra.  We  next 
cross  (2  hrs.)  the  brook  Mvghanntyeh  by  a  bridge,  and  des'cend  to  (1  hr.) 
Bcftcfy  situated  on  the  water-course  of  the  Wddi  el-Jenndni  (p.  262),  at  the 
foot  of  an  isolated  hill.  We  cross  (i/a  hr.)  the  'Amiy  pass  (IV2  br-)  a 
khftn,  and  reach  (l*/*  hr.)  the  village  of  Kdkaby  which  lies  between  two 
hills  of  the  Jebel  el-Aswad.  We  next  reach  (IVs  hr.)  Ddreiya  (railway 
station,  see  p.  156)  and  (1  hr.)  El-Kadem.  IW  min.  beyond  which  is  the 
8.  end  of  the  Meidin  Suburb  (p.  309)  of  Damascus. 
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34.  From  Eaif&  to  Beirtlt  by  Land  vi&  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

From  HaifS.  to  Tjfre,  a  ride  of  about  10  hrs.  j  from  Tyre  to  Sidon.  about 
7  hrs.  (carriage-road  under  construction)',  from  Sidon  to  BeirdL  7V«  brs. 
on  horseback,  5  hrs.  by  carriage,  including  stop  at  8a*dty«h  (p.  274),  where 
simple  refreshments  are  to  be  had  at  the  coffee-houses.  Cabbiages  stand 
in  front  of  the  hotel  at  Sidon  (p.  271).  Regular  carriage-service,  starting 
twice  daily  (fare,  1  mejidi  each  person). 

'History.  The  ancient  Phwnicia  extended  from  the  Eleutheros  ilTtihr 
el'Kebtr,  p.  361)  on  the  K.  to  Jaffa  (later  to  Ddr,  p.  231)  on  the  S.  It  was 
a  narrow  but  fertile  strip  of  land,  with  some  ports  suitable  for  small 
vessels,  promontories,  and  islands  such  as  the  Phoenicians  were  fond  of 
colonizing.  Farther  inland  the  Phoenicians  had  but  few  possesalons. 
Laish  (p.  259)  was  one  of  these.  The  origin  of  the  name  Phoenician,  used 
by  the  later  Greeks,  is  uncertain.  Both  Homer  and  the  Old  Testament 
(Gen.  X.  19)  style  the  Phoenicians  ^Sidonians'  from  the  name  of  their  most 
important  town.  They  were  among  the  first  immigrants  of  Ganaanitish  stock 
to  enter  the  country  from  Arabia  (p.  Ixxv).  Classical  authors  state  that  the 
Phoenicians  migrated  from  the  Erythreean  Sea  (according  to  Herodotus  = 
Persian  Gulf)  to  the  £.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  were  in  the 
highest  degree  skilful  and  able  merchants )  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  East  and  the  countries  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
was  in  their  hands  (comp.  Ezekiel  xxvii).  All  along  the  Mediterranean, 
and  even  beyond  Gibraltar,  they  established  commercial  agencies  and 
colonies.  The  principal  articles  of  their  commerce  were  precious  stones, 
metals,  glass-ware,  costly  textiles,  and  especially  purple  robes  and  artistic 
objects  of  daily  use.  They  were  also  slave-dealers.  They  taught  other 
nations  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  even  ventured  to  circumnavigate 
Africa.  To  them  is  due  not  the  invention,  buTthe  dissemination  of  the 
Semitic  alphabet,  the  mother  of  all  our  western  alphabets.  They  also 
transmitted  a  knowledge  of  Babylonian  art  and  religion,  mathematics, 
weights,  and  measures  to  other  nations.  They  thus  exerted  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  West,  though  in  art  they  were 
noted  for  technical  skill  rather  than  for  depth  or  originality. 

The  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  was  a  pronounced  polytheism.  The 
general  appellation  of  a  male  deity  was  £1  (god),  Befal  (lord^  Greek, 
£elos)y  or  Melek  (king)  the  Biblical  Moloch),  while  a  female  deity  was 
termed  Ba^alat  (Greek,  Beltii)  or  Atiart.  These  terms  were  misunder- 
stood by  the  Greeks  as  applying  to  individual  gods.  One  seriea  of  Phoe- 
nician deities  are  'nature-gods\  such  as  Bcfai  Shaman,  the  'Lord  of  the 
Sky%  who  had  numerous  temples,  and  his  feminine  counterpart  'Astarte 
of  the  Sky\  The  symbolic  representation  of  the  latter  with  cow^s  homa 
and  the  solar  disk  led  the  Greeks  to  confuse  her  with  the  guddesa  of  the 
moon,  while  they  also  regarded  Ba'al-Shaman  as  the  sun-god.  Another 
nature-god  was  Sthmun,  the  god  of  vitalising  warmth,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Asklepios  (^sculapius)  as  the  god  of  life  and  healing.  The  moat 
widely  known  cult  of  the  Phoenicians  was  that  of  Adonis  (Adoni  =  lord), 
which  spread  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  but  had  its  chief  home  in 
Byblos.  Philo  of  Byblos  (see  p.  834),  who  professed  to  have  drawn  his 
information  from  an  old  Phoenician  writer  Sanchuniathon,  narrates  the 
myth  as  follows:  Et,  the  supreme  god,  wanders  over  the  earth  and  leaves 
Byblos  to  his  wife  Ba'altis,  Eliun  (Adonis)  becomes  her  companion  and  is 
killed  by  El,  or,  according  to  another  version,  by  a  boar  (comp.  p.  WS}. 
The  mourning  for  the  slain  Adonis  was  one  of  the  principal  religious 
ceremonies  in  Byblos.  It  was  paramountly  with  this  cult  that  orgies 
were  connected.  Astarte-Ba'altis  is  the  goddess  of  fertility,  her  lover  is 
the  god  of  spring;  hence  the  myth  symbolizes  the  alternation  of  life  and 
death  in  nature.  It  goes  back  as  far  as  Babylon  (Istar  and  Thammns) 
and  is  also  adopted  by  Greek  mythology  (Venus  and  Adonis).  —  In  de- 
tails the  worship  of  the  Phoenicians  had  many  points  of  similarity  with 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  particularly  as  regards  sacrifices.    The  Phoenician 
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language  and  alpliabet  were  cl&sely  allied  to  those  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
language  was  gradually  supplanted  by  the  Greek,  although  it  maintained 
Its  ground  in  North  Africa  till  the  4th  or  5th  cent,  A.D.  —  Nothing  of 
the  Phcenidan  literature  has  been  handed  down  to  us  except  a  few  frag- 
ments translated  into  Greek  (Sanchuniathon).  Many  Phcsnician  inscrip- 
tions and  coins,  however,  are  still  extant,  although,  curiously  enough, 
Phoenicia  itself  has  hitherto  yielded  much  fewer  inscriptions  than  the 
Fhcenician  colonies,  especially  those  of  N.  Africa,  Athens,  Marseilles,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  earliest  History  of  (he  PkoentHan  Towm  we  possess 
only  fragmentary  accounts  from  Menander.  Their  kings,  who  professed 
to  be  descended  from  the  gods,  had  a  council,  probably  from  the  noble 
families,  to  advise  them  \  and  the  voice  of  the  ordinary  citizen  was  also 
not  devoid  of  influence.  It  would  seem  that  Tyre  and  Sidon  originally 
formed  one  community,  and  the  Tyrians  called  tiiemselves  by  the  name 
of  the  old  metropolis  Sidon.  The  Phoenicians  strove  by  repeatea  rebellions 
to  protect  themselves  from  incorporation  with  the  Babylonian -Assyrian 
empire.  The  Phosnician  towns  were  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity 
by  the  alliance  which  united  Tyre,  8idon,  and  Aradus,  with  a  federal  seat 
in  'Tripolis'  under  the  sueerainty  of  Persia.  They  furnished  a  powerful 
contingent  to  the  fleet  of  the  Persian  monarchs.  But  at  that  time,  too, 
they  more  than  once  gave  evidence  of  their  love  of  independence.  After 
the  conquest  of  Phoenicia  by  Alexander  the  Phoenician  towns  still  eigoyed 
a  certain  amount  of  prosperity ;  but  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  did  much 
to  guide  the  commerce  of  the  world  into  fresh  channels. 

Literature:  Emtriek.  ^History  and  Antiquities  of  Phoenicia^  1855;  Renan^ 
'Mission  dePh^nicie\  1861-74;  £.  J/«irer's  ^Phoenicia*,  in  Cheyne  dk  Black's 


Paris,  1881-90  (Vol.  I).     For  the  inscriptions,  comp.  lAdzbartki's   'Hand- 
buch  der  nordsemitischen  £pigraphik\ 

Fiom  Haipa  to  Ttbb.  From  Haif4  to  Acre  (^Vj  trs.),  see  p.  228. 
Outside  the  gate  of  Acre,  and  beyond  the  fortiflcttions,  we  turn  to 
the  left  and  ascend  slightly;  to  the  right,  In  the  direction  of  the 
mountains,  are  the  villages  of  El-Judddeh,  Ei-Mekr,  and  Kafr 
YSdf,  We  leave  (20  min.)  the  yillage  of  Bakhjeh  on  the  right 
and  pass  under  an  arch  of  the  aqueduct.  After  V2  ^^'  ^^^  road 
crosses  the  Wddi  eS'Semtriyeh  by  a  bridge  and  In  20  mln.  more 
reaches  the  village  of  that  name,  probably  the  ancient  Shimron' 
Meron  (Josh.  xii.  20),  and  the  Casale  Sonularia  Templi  of  the 
Crusaders.  The  country  is  richly  cultivated.  On  the  right  lie  the 
Tillages  of  El-KuweMtj  'Amkat  8heikh  DamHn,  Sheikh  DUM,  El- 
Kahwehy  and  El-Kabtreh,  at  the  last  of  which  the  aqueduct  begins. 
Towards  the  N.  the  white  rocks  of  Ris  en-Na^Ara  (p.  266)  be- 
come more  conspicuous.  We  cross  (4  mln.)  a  water-course  and 
pass  the  (12  min.)  W^di  el-MejUneh,  The  village  of  El-Mezra'a 
remains  on  the  right.  After  18  min.  we  reach  the  bridge  over  the 
Nahr  Mefsh^,  After  37  min.  we  turn  to  the  loft  and  in  I/4  hr. 
(2V2  hrs.  from  Acre)  reach  Ez-Zib,  The  -village,  which  stands  on 
a  heap  of  dtfbris,  was  the  ancient  Achzib  (Josh.  xix.  29;  Judges  i. 
91)  and  the  classical  Ecdippa  (interesting  ruins).  To  the  N.  of 
£z-Zib  we  cross  the  Wddi  d-Kam  (HerdawU)  and  (35  min.)  the 
WAdi  Karkara.  After  10  min.  we  see  (on  the  right)  'Ain  Mesherfehf 
perhaps  the  ancient  Miarephoth-Maim  (Josh.  xi.  8).    To  the  right 
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lies  the  Tillage  of  M-Basia.  The  chain  of  the  Jehel  tUMushakkah 
here  approaches  the  coast. 

We  now  ascend  the  steep  rocks  of  tha  B&8  en-K&kiiza,  a  spur 
of  this  range,  hy  a  fair  road.  According  to  Josephns  (Bell.  Jud.,  ii. 
10,  2),  it  is  identical  with  the  Scala  Tyriorum,  Its  extremity 
(13  min.)  affords  an  excellent  yiew.  Towards  the  S.  we  obtain  a 
last  glimpse  of  the  great  plain  of  Acre  and  of  Garmel.  On  the  coast 
to  the  left,  below  ils,  are  remains  of  an  old  watch-tower,  or  tower 
of  customs.  The  road  then  crosses  the  cliff  and  leads  inland.  The 
hard  rock  contains  numerous  fossil  starfish.  We  next  cross  (35  min.) 
a  valley,  beyond  which  Tyre,  4  hrs.  distant,  comes  in  sight.  To 
the  right  on  the  hill  is  KaUat  8hem%  a  castle  probably  of  receipt 
origin..  After  ^2  ^r.  more  we  perceive  the  Kkdn  en-NdkHray  where 
there  is  a  good  spring  (Arabian  fare  may  also  be  obtained).  By  the 
spring  are  Arabic  inscriptions  of  Melik  e?-Zahir,  who  had  the  road 
repaired  in  1294.  By  a  water-course  on  the  right  we  pass  (22  min.) 
the  ruins  of  Umm  el-'AmUd  (or  *Awdmtd')j  where  there  is  a  kind 
of  acropolis  with  remains  of  columns,  the  Ionic  capitals  of  which 
belong  to  a  good  Greek  period  of  art.  The  older  name  of  the  place 
seems  to  have  been  Tuiiin.  Phoenician  inscriptions,  sphinxes,  and 
rudely  executed  figures  have  also  been  discovered  here.  The  brook 
which  falls  into  the  sea  here  comes  from  HdmUli  which  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  ancient  Hammon  (Josh.  xix.  28).  Afteir  10  min. 
a  column  is  passed  on  the  roadside,  and  on  the  right  are  rock- 
tombs.  After  32  min.,  on  the  right,  are  the  ruins  and  spring  of 
IskanderHneh,  On  the  hills  to  the  E.  lies  Kal'at  Shem'a  (see  above), 
about  1  hr.  distant;  neaxer  are  Ttll  ed-pdbd^  and  Tell  Irmid,  form- 
ing a  complete  girdle  of  andent  forllflcatioiMi. 

Iskanderdneh  is  the  ancient  Akxawirotkene^  so  named  from.  Ale^^ander 
Severus,  in  whose  and  Caracalla^s  reigns  the  road  was  constructed.  At 
a  later  time  the  work  was  attributed  to  Alexander  the  O^eat.  In  1116 
Baldwin  I.  restored  the  fortifications,  with  a  view  to  attack  Tyre  from 
this  point.    Tiie  place  was  then  called  iScandarium  or  Bcandcdimm. 

Beyond  Iskanderfineh  the  path ,  which  is  partly  hewn  in  the 
rock,  crosses  the  EM  el-Abyad,  the  Pfomontotium  Album  of  Pliny, 
so  called  from  its  hard  white  clay,  containing  a  few  streaks  only  of 
dark  pebbles.  Halfway  up  we  see  on  the  right  the  Bur}  d-Beyddtk 
(a  modern  watch-tower);  on  the  left  is  a  precipice  of  nearly  200  ft. 
At  the  top  (40  min.)  stands  the  Khdn  el-Hamrd,  probably  an  an- 
cient watch^ower.  The  descent  is  diffieuit.  The  road  is  ancient, 
and  waggon-ruts  in  the  stone  are  still  traceable.  At  the  end  of  the 
pass  are  some  artificial  grottoes  on  a  level  with  the  sea.  On  a  hill 
to  the  right  are  the  ruins  of  Shiberiyeh.  Farther  distant  are  Biyild 
es^Seid  and  El-'E%»tyeh.  After  */2  hr.  we  cross  the  Wddi  el-'E»%iyeh 
near  an  ancient  bridge,  beyond  which  we  see  the  village  of  Kleileh 
(p.  269)  on  the  right*  We  next  cross  (20  min.)  the  Nahr  el-Mantiira 
near  the  village  of  Deir  KdnUn  (p.  269),  and  pass  (25  min.)  .Rtfs 
eWAin  (p.  267),  from  which  Tyre  is  reached  in  1  hr. 
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The  octagonal  chief  reseryoir  of  B&s  el-'Ain  is  situated  10  min.  from 
the  sea.  In  order  to  raise  the  water  to  the  height  of  the  aqueduct,  thick 
walls  over  24  ft.  high  have  been  constructed  around  the  spring.  The 
sides  are  of  unequid  length,  and  of  different  ages.  In  the  interior  it  is 
lined  with  cement.  The  sugar-cane  was  grown  in  the  vicinitj,  and  mol' 
berry-trees  are  now  planted  in  considerable  nnmben.  This  reservoir  was 
connected  by  an  aqueduct  with  three  smaller  pools  situated  10  min.  to 
the  N.,  close  to  the  Tell  er^RUhidtyth.  The  reservoirs  are  probably  all  of 
the  Boman  period.  In  the  middle  ages  they  were  ascribed  to  Solomon 
(on  the  authority  of  Song  of  Sol.  iv.  16).  An  Arabian  aqueduct  with 
pointed  arches  runs  towards  the  sea.  The  main  body  of  water  was  carried 
to  the  Tell  el-Ma'shHk  (p.  269). 

Tjre.  —  Accommodation  at  the  Latin  Movastsbt  (see  pp.  xvi,  xvii). 

TuBKisH  Post  and  Tblbobaph  Offiob. 

TyrCf  now  called  JSUr,  is  an  unimportant  town,  with  at)out  6000 
inhab.,  ca.  2700  of  whom  are  Muslims  and.  2500  Latin  Christians 
and  United  Catholics.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Eaimmakam  and  of  a 
United  Greek  archbishop.  The  Muslims  have  primary  and  secondary 
schools  for  boys  here.  The  Franciscans  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
have  convents  and  schools ;  the  United  and  the  Orthodox  Greeks 
also  maintain  schools.  The  'British  Syrian  Mission'  has  schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  one  for  the  blind,  and  Sundays-schools.  The  trade 
of  Tyre  ha^  been  almost  entirely  diverted  to  BeirCLt,  but  it  sUU 
exports  cotton,  tobacco,  and  mill^stones  from  the  Hauran. 

According  to  Phoenician  and  Greek  tradition.  Tyre  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  and  with  it  are  associated  many  interesting  old  myths.  Astarte  is 
said  to  have  been  bom,  and  Melkart  to  have  reigned  here;  and  the  Tyriane 
are  credited  with  the  development  of  agriculture,  the  production  of  wine, 
and  many  important  inventions.  The  ancient  and  the  present  name  is  SHry 
after  which  the  Romans  sometimes  called  the  purple-shell  ^Sarranus  murex\ 
The  oldest  part  (Palaetyrus)  of  the  town  lay  on  the  mainland.  On  two 
bare  rocky  islands  off  the  coast  lay  the  seaport  with  its  warehouses.  Hiram 
(see  below)  extended  the  £.  part  of  the  island  next  to  the  mainland,  and 
conducted  water  to  it;  he  also  connected  the  smaller,  more  westerly, 
island  with  the  larger  by  means  of  an  embankment.  Excavations  made 
here  tend  to  show  that  the  smaller  island,  on  which  stood  a  temple  to  a 
god  called  Zeus  by  the  Greeks,  lay  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  larger,  and 
still  exists  in  connection  with  it,  as  in  ancient  times.  On  the  larger  island 
lay  the  so-called  old  town,  with  the  royal  palace,  the  shrine  of  Agenof 
Baal,  the  temple  of  Astarte,  the  fomm,  and  the  bazaar.  On  the  highest 
ground  (pehind  the  modern  SerM  erected  by  Ibrahim  Pasha)  probably 
stood  the  temple  of  Helkart,  the  central  sanctuary.  This  island  was,  there- 
fore, Tyre^s  most  cherished  possession  (comp.  Esek.  xxviil.  2).  The 
dominions  of  the  princes  of  T^e  extended  as  far  as  Lebanon.  Siram^  the 
son  of  Abibaal,  furnished  Solomon  with  cedar  and  0r  wood  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  v.  8),  as  he  had  already  sent  carpenters  and 
masons  to  assist  in  the  building  of  David's  palace  (2  Sam.  v.  ll),  and  for 
this  service  Solomon  ceded  to  him  the  Galiltean  district  of  Cabul  with 
twenty  cities  (i  Kings  ix.  11).  The  luxury  of  the  great  mercantile  city 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  simple  habits  of  the  Israelites  (comp.  Ezekiel 
xxvi-xxviii  and  Isaiah  xxiii).  After  a  siege  of  thirteen  years  Nebnchad- 
neuar  made  a  treaty  with  Jthobaal  of  Tyre  about  the  year  B.C.  576.  The 
Tyrians  furnished  the  Persians  with  a  large  fleet,  and  AUxander  was, 
therefore,  especially  anxious  to  destrov  the  power  of  the  city.  Palsetyrus 
was  still  a  very  large  town  at  that  period,  and  some  authorities  state  that 
it  extended  6  H.,  from  the  present  Kahr  el-K&simSyeh  on  the  1^.  to  E&s 
el-'Ain  on  the  S.  Alexander  is  said  to  have  destroyed  Palsetyrus  entirely, 
and  to  have  used  the  building  materials  in  the  construction  of  his  cel- 
ebrated embankment,  66  yds.  wide  and  V«  H.  long,  by  means  of  which 
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he  was  enabled  to  approach  the  island-city  (see  below).  The  siege  lasted 
seven  months.  The  island-city  was  not  entirely  destroyed,  and  17  years 
later,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  resisted  the  attacks  of  Antigonna 
for  15  months.  —  The  district  of  Tyre  and  Sldon  was  afterwards  visited 
by  Christ  (Mark  vii,  24).  A  Christian  community  sprang  np  here  at  an 
early  period,  and  St.  Panl  spent  seven  days  at  Tyre  (Acts  xxi.  3,  4).  The 
town  then  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  it  is  called  by  St.  Jerome  the 
first  and  greatest  city  of  Phoenicia.   Even  in  the  middle  ages  Tyre  was  a 

flace  of  some  consequence,  and  was  regarded  as  well-nigh  impregnable.  In 
124  the  Crasaders,  favoored  by  the  dissensions  of  the  Arabian  governors 
of  the  city,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  place.  Saladin  besieged  the  city 
unsuccessfully.  In  1190  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  buried  here  (p.  269). 
After  the  fall  of  Acre  in  1291  (p.  230)  the  Franks,  who  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  town  for  167  years,  were  at  last  compelled  to  surrender  it.  It 
was  then  destroyed  by  the  Muslims.  Since  that  period  Tyre  has  never 
recovered  any  of  its  ancient  importance,  although  Fakhreddin  (p.  278) 
endeavoured  to  restore  it. 

The  present  town  lies  at  the  N.  end  of  the  former  island 
(p.  267),  which  lay  in  a  long  line  parallel  with  the  mainland.  A 
few  palms  and  the  view  of  the  mountain-slopes  lend  some  piotnr- 
esqneness  to  the  scene.  The  island  still  has  an  area  of  about  125 
acres,  being  almost  as  extensive  as  in  andent  times,  when  it  afforded 
space  fox  about  25,000  inhabitants.  The  W,  and  S.  sides  of  the  is- 
land are- now  used  as  arable  land  and  burial-grounds.  The  large 
Embahkmeni  of  Alexander  (n^  p.  267),  which  probably  started  from 
a  natural  promontory  and  crossed  a  shallow  strait,  has  been  widened 
by  deposits  of  sand,  and  the  long  neck  of  land  is  now,  at  the  point 
where  it  leaves  the  coast,  upwards  of  1  M.,  and  where  it  reachea  the 
old  ramparts  on  the  island,  650  yds.  in  width.  —  The  course  of  an 
old  Town  Wall  is  traceable  ^om  the  former  S.E.  end  of  the  island 
as  far  as  a  cliff  to  the  W.S.W.  The  still  partly  distinguishable 
fortifications  of  the  Crusaders  followed  the  S.  bank;  among  their 
remains  are  the  so-called  Algerian  Tower ^  situated  in  a  garden.  The 
rocky  conglomerate  of  the  bank  contains  fragments  of  glass  wMch 
have  been  consolidated  with  the  sand  into  a  hard  mass.  Here,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  island,  are  a  number  of  cells,  lined  with  very 
hard  stucco,  which  may  have  been  tombs,  workshops,  or  chambers 
for  the  preparation  of  the  purple  dye  obtained  by  crushing  ihe  shell 
of  the  murex.  Along  the  W.  side  we  can  follow  the  ruins  of  the 
mediasval  fortifications,  of  which  fragments  of  columns  and  other 
remains  are  visible  under  water. 

Few  other  antiquities  have  been  preserved,  and  many  of  the  old 
architectural  fragments  have  been  removed  to  Acre  and  Beirfit.  — 
The  most  interesting  of  the  old  buildings  is  the  Gbusadbbs*  Ghu&ch 
(see  Plan).  The  £.  part  only  is  preserved,  and  the  three  apses  are 
built  into  the  modern  walls  of  the  town.  The  windows  are  enilohed 
outside  with  a  kind  of  moulding  in  rectangular  zigzags.  The  church 
was  about  71  yds.  long  and  27  yds.  wide,  and  the  transepts  projected 
5  yds.  from  each  of  the  aisles.  In  the  interior  handsome  columns  of 
rose-coloured  granite  lie  scattered  about;  these  were  used  in  the  dec- 
(Hratioii  of  the  piers,  and  were  perhaps  taken  from  some  older  building. 
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The  church,  founded  by  the  Venetians  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mark,  was 
begun  in  1126  and  completed  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  It 
possibly  occupies  the  site  of  the  basilica  of  Paulinus,  which  was  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  Busebius  in  S23.  The  church  is  said  to  contain  the  re- 
mains of  the  German  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  (d.  1190),  but  the  ex- 
cayations  have  led  to  no  definite  result  as  to  the  position  of  hSa  tomb. 
Conrad  of  Montferrat,  who  was  murdered  in  the  church  in  1192,  was  also 
interred  here.  The  assertion  that  Origen  is  buried  here  rests  on  a  baseless 
modem  tradition. 

The  piesent  Habboub  ocoupies  the  site  of  the  ^Sidonian*  or 
Northern  Harbour  of  Tyre,  and  is  only  slightly  choked  with  sand ; 
traces  of  ancient  harbour  structures  are  still  seen  here.  The  so- 
called  ^ Egyptian^  Harhour^  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  is  now 
entirely  filled  with  sand. 

The  chief  water-supply  of  Tyre  was  derived  from  the  Tell  d- 
Ma^ehOk,  about  1^/2  M.  to  the  E.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  towards 
the  S.  and  S.E.  are  remains  of  large  reservoirs.  The  water  was 
conducted  to  the  hill  from  Rift  el-'Aln  (p.  267)  and  other  places 
and  then  conducted  to  the  island-city.  The  conduits  above  ground 
are  less  ancient  than  those  under  ground.  The  site  of  the  present 
WeU  el'McfsMik  was  probably  once  occupied  by-a^  temple.  The 
slopes  of  the  hill  are  covered  with  andent  ruinS)  sarcophagi,  and 
oil-presses.  At  the  back  of  the  hill  lies  a  small  necropolis,  but  the 
chl^  burial-place  of  Tyre  extends  over  the  whole  chain  of  hills  to 
the  E. ,  and  is  most  interesting  at  El-^Awwdllin,  Many  of  the  rock- 
tombs  have  fallen  fn,  and  are  empty  and  destitute  of  inscriptions. 

The  environs  of  Tyre  towards  the  S.E.  also  abound  with  anti- 
quities. Near  the  village  of  Deir  KdnUn,  about  V2  ^f*  to  the  S.E. 
of  B.%8  el-'Ain ,  are  curious  figures  hewn  in  the  rock.  This  neigh- 
bourhood is  full  of  rock-caverns,  and  farther  on,  towards  KleUeh, 
are  numerous  burial-places  and  sarcophagi.  No  remains  of  temples 
are  to  be  found  here.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  environs  of  Tyre  were  inhabited  by  wealthy  villagers 
only,  whose  rock-cistems,  olive-presses,  and  tombs  were  in  keeping 
with  the  condition  of  their  owners. 

Fbom  Aobh  to  Ttbb  vil  Eal'at  Kakn,  2  days*  From  Acre  we  ride  to 
the  K.E.  in  about  2  hrs.  to  ^'Amka,  whence  KaFat  Kcam  may  be  reached 
in  about  3  hrs.  (guide  necessary^  this  part 'of  the*  journey  also  makes 
pleasant  walking).  The  road  passes  the  insignificant  ruin  of  Kal*at 
Jiddtn^  called  Judin  in  the  Crusaders'  time.  Kal'at  Kam,  the'jfofw 
Forti*  of  the  Crusaders,  was  begun  in  1229  by  Hermann  von  Salza,  Grand 
Haster  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  This  'Montfort\  the  chief  possession  of  the 
order  in  Syria,  was  destroyed  by  Beibars.  The  situation  is  imposing.  The 
castle  stands  on  a  rooky  neck  of  land  between  two  valleys,  which  are 
nearly  600  ft.  in  depth.  The  rock  is  artificially  separated  from  the  hill 
towards  the  E.  by  a  moat,  out  of  which  the  building  material  was  quarried. 
The  rocky  slopes  are  rendered  inaccessible  in  many  places  by  buttresses  of 
masonry.  Along  the  N.E.  side  run  several  vaults.  On  the  N.W.  side  a 
large  gateway  is  preserved,  and  on  the  S.E.  side  another.  Near  the  latter 
is  a  kind  of  crypt  or  cistern.  The  arches  are  all  pointed.  To  the  N.W. 
stands  an  octagonal  pier,  6  ft.  in  diameter,  once  connected  with  the  walls  by 
a  series  of  eight  arches,  the  remains  of  a  former  chapel  or  hall.  —  Th0 
road  now  descends  the  Wddi  tl-Kam  to  the  (2i/s-3  hrsO  Christian  village 
of  JBlSassaf  near'  the  Mi  en-Ifdkiiray  on  the  road  to  Tyre  tp«  366).     * 
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F&oM  Ttrb  to  Sidon.  —  The  roftd  skirts  the  coast,  but  turns 
inland  after  Y2  ^^-  ^^  t^e  ^S^t  are  the  yillages  of  T{tra  and  Bidyds, 
y^e  pass  (5  min.)  *Ain  BaJbiik,  an  excellent  spring  on  the  left,  and 
reach  (55  min.)  the  kh&n  near  the  bridge  over  the  Nahr  el-LitSnt 
(p.  286),  which  is  here  called  Nahr  el-Kasimiyeh.  The  river  is  of 
considerable  depth  at  this  point,  and  flows  hence  to  the  sea  in  a 
very  serpentine  course.  On  the  heights  above  the  khin  axe  the  ruins 
^f  Burj  d-Hawd.  About  ^4  b'*  ^farther  inland  «se  the  tombs  called 
Kubilr  elr-Muiak  (*Tombs  of  the  Kings').  By  a  very  anoieiit  build- 
ing here  lies  a  huge,  richly-decorated  sarcophagus,  near  which  are 
^hersj  one  of  them  being  still  undetached  from  the  rock. 

After  25  min.,  near  a  ruined  khsln  (1.),  two  white  rocks  become 
visible  to  thQ  right  of  the  road.  Here  are  two  curious  grottoes.  The 
walls  of  the  smaller  are  enriched  with  crosses,  and  the  other  con- 
tains a  Greek  inscription.  On  the  wall  adjoining  the  caverns  are 
triangles  and  figures,,  some  of  them  of  childish  rudeness,  with  in- 
scriptions in  Greek  and  Phoepician.  (The  triangles  and  palms  were 
probably  emblems  of  the  worship  of  Astarte.)  After  20  min.  we 
<cross  the  broo]L  Ahu'l'Aswadj  leaving  a  ruined  old  bridge  on  our 
right,-  and  soon  reach  a  series  of  ruins.  On  the  right,  after  22 min., 
we  see  the  Weli  Nebi  Seiry  and  on  the  left  several  columns  near 
some  rock- tombs.  We  next  reach,  on  the  right,  (}/^  hr.)  the  village 
oi'Adliinj  probably  the  Omithopolis  of  Stiibo. 

lo  the  shelving  side  of  the  projecting  hill  is  a  large  Kbckopous,  ex- 
tending to  the  sea,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  chambers,  6  ft.  square,  with 
tomhs  on  three  sides,  of  the  post-Christian  period.  On  the  left  of  the  road 
ia  a  larger  cavern,  called  the  MvghAret  el-BeeeU^  and  a  little  to  the  X  of 
it  an  Egyptian  'stele*.  There  is  a  handsome  rock-hewn  basin  near  the  sea. 
Alongside  of  the  road  lie  tombs,  cisterns,  and  oil-presses. 

On  the  right  we  soon  see  the  vlUs^e  of  El-Anadriydi,  and  then 
cross  (38  min.)  the  Nahr  Haisardnt.  Near  the  village  of  Es- 
Seksekiyeh  are  caverns  with  paintings  and  other  antiquities.  To  the 
left,  after  22  min.,  we  see  more  ruins,  and  t«  the  right,  on  the  hill, 
the  village  of  Sarafand,  the  ancient  Zarephath  (1  Kings  xvii,  9),  the 
Scarepta  of  the  ^ew  Testament  (Luke  iv.  2i6).  The  Crusaders  founded 
an  epiecopal  see  here.  A  chapel  once  stood  on  the  sptot  where  Elijah 
is  said  to  have  lived,  but  has  been  displaced  by  the  Weli  cl-Khidr, 
On  the  old  harbour  are  traces  of  ancient  buildings,  and  to  the  N. 
of  this  point  are  numerous  rock-tombs. 

Sidon  now  soon  comes  in  sight.  We  pass  (*/*  lir.)  the  spring 
*Ain  el'Kantara,  and  cross  (18  min.)  the  Wddi  d^^Akbiyeh,  Below 
us,  on  the  coast,  stands  the  old  tower  of  Burj  el-Khidr.  "We  next 
«ross  (13  min.)  the  Nahr  el^Jesartyehj  near  a  ruined  bridge.  Hie 
water-courses  are  overgrown  with' oleanders.  Near  the  (9  min.) 
Nahf  eWAdastyeh  are  the  Tell  and  Khdn  el-Burdk,  wi^  a  good 
Spring  and  gardens.  Traversing  sand,  we  next  come  to  (18  min.) 
the  brook  of  Ez-Zaherdnt  (the  bridge  ia  modern  and  in  ruins). 
Beyond  the  (25  min.)  Wddi  et-TeUhi  on  the  right,  lies  the  tillage 
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• 
of  El'Ghdziyeh.  The  plain  expands.  "We  then  cross  (40  taiii.)  the 
"bjoa^ifdhrSentk  (p.  273),  nei^  a  khin  with  a  Roman  niil^stohe 
built  into  its  wall.  On  the  right  aie  the  villages  of  DHf  Bestn  «nd 
MiyHmtyeh.  We  soon  reach  the  gardens  of  Sidon,  cross  (20  min.) 
the  brook  Nahr  el-Barghdty  and  (5  min.)  arrive  at  the  first  houses 
of  Sidott. 

Sidon.  '—  Accommodation.  Tbe  Arab  HdrcL  i>eb  Fiadrs  proyides 
lodging  only  and  not  food.  Tbe  best  accommodation  may  be  obtained  at 
tbe  bouses  of  the  consular  agents  and  tbose  of  other  Cbristians,  and  in 
case  of  necessity  at  tbe  large  Frencli  kb&n  (PI.  4).  —  Tents  may  be  pitcblid 
in  tbe  Egyptian  cemetery  in  tbe  S.E.  part  of  tbe  town.  ' 

ViCK-CoNSULATBs.  Great  Britain  and  tbe  United  States,  Dr.  SMbli  Abeila; 
Austria,  Catafago;  France,  Portalis;  Russia,  FadUl  lUzkalldh, 

TuBKiBH  Post  A  Tbleobaph  Office,  at  tbe  Serai. 

Sxe4lMbb8.  For  steamboat  connection  with  Beir^it  and  Haifi,  see  p.  225. 

Fhtbioiavs;  Dr.  JoitphAhtUa  (of  tbe  American  School  in  Beirdt)) 
Dr.  mbli  Abeila  (of  New  Tovk  University).  —  Chemist,  Dr.  JotephMeUa. 

Sidon,  now  called  Saidd,  stands,  lUie  most  of  the  Phcenioian 
towns,  oji  a  promontory,  in  front  of  which  lies  an  island.  On  the 
landward  side,  particularly  On  the  N.,  it  is  surrounded  by  luxuriant 
otohards  and  gardens,  in  which  are  grown  oranges,  lemons,  almonds, 
apricots,  bananas,  and  palm».  Beyond  the  green  plain,  above  the 
lower  spurs,  towev  the  snowy  peaks  of  Lebanon,  the  Jebel  er-Rthan 
and  the  T6m4t  NthI  (p.  292). 

The  town  now  contains  about  11,500  tuhab.,  of  whom  8000  are 
Muslims,  2500  Latins  (including  the  United  Churches),  800  Jews^ 
and  200  Protestants.  K  is  the  chief  town  of  a  Kad&  and  the  resfdenee 
of  a  Maronite  and  two  Greek  Orthodox  bishops.  It  possesses  Muj^ 
lim  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The  American  Missloh  (p.  276)  main- 
tains a  boys*  and  girls*  school;  the  Franciscans  have  a  monastery, 
church,  and  boys'  school ;  the  Sisters  of  St'.  Joseph  have  a  school 
and  orphanage;  the  Jesuits  faaV^  a  mission-station^  with  ai  church 
And  school.  The  Maronites,  the  United- Greeks,  and  tiie  Orthodox 
Greeks  also  maintain  schools  and  dhupcbes.  The  Alliance  IsraAite 
has  also  established  a  school.  The  trade  of  the  place,  whioh  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  export  of  oranges  and  lemon's,  has 
somewhat  improved,  of  late  years.  In  4898'  the  harboui>  ^as  entered 
by  218:  steamers,  of  38,253  tons'  burden,  and  781  sailing  ships,  of 
7831  tons.    , 

In  tbe  Homerjc  poems  Sidpa  is  spoken  of  as  ricb  i^  or«,  and  iQ&e 
Sidonians  as  experienced  in  art.  Altbou^b  Sidion  bad  sei^t  out  colo^nies  at 
an  earlier  period  than  Tyre  (e.g.  Hippo,  Garibage,  etc.),  U  afterwards 
becalne  less  enterprising  in  tbis  respect  tban  tbe  sister-city,'  and  even 
seeips  to  have  acknowledged  her  supremacy  (1  Kings  v.  6;  Bz^k.  xxvii.  8)* 
while  always  retaining  a  certain  degree  of  independence,  as  kings  of  Sidoi> 
are  spoken  of  (1  Kings  xvi.  31;  Jerem.  xxv.  Z2).  Tbe  Sidonians .  are  8ai4 
to  bave  been  versed  in  astrOnom^,  arithmetic;  and  nocturnal  navigatfon^ 
pi;pri|ig  its  dependency  on  (he  Asiatib  empire  Sidon  continued  to  b^  a^ 
hnportant  commercial  town.  In  conse<iuence  of  a  revolt  against  Arta* 
xerxeiJ  III.  OchuS'  it  was  destroyed  In  the  year  351.  Afterwatdrf  Sidbn 
willingly  opened  her  gates  to  tbe  Greeks.    Even  in  the  Roman  period 
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• 
the  city  had  its  ows  ^urcbons,  senate,  and  natioiial  coancil.  It  wm  flome- 
times  dignified  with  the  title  of  Nauarchit  (mistress  of  ships),  and  was 
^Iso  Called  CoUmiu  Augusta  and  MttropoHs.  "Ofatistiantty  iras  introduced 
here  at  Kk  early  period  (Aets  xxrii.  3),  and  a  bishop  of  Stdon  attended 
the  Council  of  Is^ics&a  in  3Q5.  In  637-638  Sidon  surrendered  to  the  Muslins 
without  resistance,  as  it  was  then  in  an  enfeebled  condition.  In  the  Cni- 
flad^fs'  period  the  torwn  experienced  terrible  vicissitudes.  In  1107  it  pur- 
chased immunity  from  a  threatened  siege,  but  owing  to  a  breach  of  faith 
was  in  1111  besieged  and  taken  by  Baldwin  I.  In  1187^  after  the  battle 
tif  ^atttn,  SiO&din  caused  the  town  and  its  fdrtifleatioas  to  be  rased.  In 
1197  the  €rusader»  again  obtained  possesion  of  the  place,  hot  H  was 
once  more  destroyed  by  ]UeUk  el-'Adil  ^e  saiue  year.  The  tows  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Franks  in  1228,  again  rased  by  Eyydb  in  1249,  uid  refortifted 
by  Louis  IX.  in  1253.  It  was  then  parchas«d  by  the  Teooiplars,  but  in 
1260  it  was  devastated  by  the  Mongols.  In  1291  Sidon  at  length  came 
permanently  into  the  possession  of  the  Muslims,  and  was  razed  by  Sultan 
Ashraf.  At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cent,  it  gradually  regained  impor- 
tance as  the  residence  of  the  Druse  Emir  Pathredtttn  (p.  278).  The  Euro- 
peans w«re  favoui^,  and  trade  revived.  Fakhreddin  erected  a  handsome 
palace  for  liiwself  and  kh&ira  for  ^e  mer^ants,  and  th«  silk-trade  became 
a  source  of  great  profit.  Bidon  wais  at  'Qvat  period  the  seaport  at  Dainaseas. 
Even  after  the  fall  of  the  Druse  ju-ince  the  commerce  of  Sidon  continued 
to  thrive,  until  aboiit  the  etid  of  the  18th  century.  Under  the  Egyutian 
Aupreniacy  Sidon  again  revived,  and  was  enclosed  by  a  wall.  In  1840  the 
harbour-fortress  was  destroyed  by  the  allied  European  fleet. 

The  present  town  eontainfi  few  attraetiona.  •  The  laigest  of  ^e 
nlfte  mosques,  the  Jdmt'  el-Kebtr  {PI.  l!^),  yf&B  formerly  a  chvich 
of  tiie  Knights  of  St.  John.  In  the  space  in  fro»t  of  the  mosqve 
once  stood  the  palace  of  Fakhieddin  :(«ee  above),  and  it  is  now 
oeeupied  by  a  Muslim  Ischool^  To  tbe  8.E.  of  the  priiioipal  square 
stands  the  i^di  (PI.  14),  and  to  the  S.W.  of  it  the  mosque  of 
Abu  NfikhMi  (PI.  13),  formerly  a  chni^h  of  St.  Michael.  To  the  N. 
of  this  is  the  Kfidn  FrOntdwi  (PL  4),  erected  by  Fakbreddin.  — 
To  ^he  8.^.  of  the  town  rises  the  citadel  of  KaVat  H-Mt^esuek 
(no  admission)^  standi&g  on  a  heap  of  rubbish,  in  which  lay^s  of 
tbe  purploHshell  are  visible. 

By  the  Khdn  td-Debhdgh  (PI.  1),  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  town, 
a  bridge  wiA  8  arches  crosses  ^to  the  «itiall  island  of  Kal'at  kl-Basb, 
where  Hiere ttreTuins  of  a  Castle  (no  admission).  The  style  of  tke 
present  walls,  with  the  inserted  fragments  of  eohiMiils,  as  well  as 
the  poifited  ar<dies,  seems  to  point  to  the  i3th  cbnt  as  the  period 
of  its  erection.  Around  the  island,  partioulariy  on  the  S.W.  side, 
are  remains  of  quays  built  of  large  hewn  stbnes.  The  old  Nesntfisir 
Harbour  still  exists.  It  is  protected  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  aloag 
which  are  strewn  remains  of  quays.  Fakhreddtn  caused  the  entrance 
to  be  filled  tip  In  order  to  exclude  the  Turkish  fleet.  The  blocks  of 
which  the  quays  had  been  constructed  were  then  removed  for  build- 
ing'purposes,  the  conseqiience  of  which  is  that  the  sea  washes  over 
the  rocks  into  the  harbour  in  stormy  weather.  The  broad  tongue  of 
land  which  bounds  the  harbour  on  the  W.  also  bears  remains  of 
ancient  walls,  and  on  the  £.  side  are  two  artificial  basins  (eomp. 
Plan).  The  old  Southern  di  *Egypiian'  Harbour  was  filled  up  by 
fakhreddtn.     ^ 
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Tbe  ancient  dty  of  Sidou,  which  has  heen-  8a(Hf  daittsg^ed  by 
treasnfe-seekers,  extended  favther  towards  the  E.  <iian  ^e  present 
town.  Here,  situated  in  the  limestone  rocks,  hnt  sjightfy  elevated 
abeve  the  plain,  lies  the  Necropolis  of  Sidon. 

There  are  several  differeni  kiads  q£  Tombs:  ~  (1).  Beetaagular  grot- 
toes, entered  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  a  perpendicular  shaft  of 
10-13  ft.  in  depth  and  3-7  ft.  wide.  The  visitor  descends  by  steps  cut  in 
the  sides  of  the  shaft,  and  reaches  two  doors  leading  into  unadorned 
ehambers  which  are  rarely  connected  with  eaoh  other.  Similar  tombs 
occur  in  Egypt,  and  Renan  considers  this  kind  the  oldest.  —  (2).  Vaulted 
grottoes  with  side-niches  for  the  sarcophagi,  or  merely  with  square  holes 
IB  the  ground,  and  with  round  air-holes  communicatiDg  with  the  surface 
qI  the  gsound  above.  These  are  entered  by  flights  of  steps,  and  they 
occur  chiefly  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  necropolis.  ->  (3).  Grottoes  cemented 
with  lime,  painted  in  the  Oraeco-Roman  style,  and  generally  furnished  with 
Greek  inscriptions.  Sonte  of  these  also  have  air-holes.  —  Grottoes  of  the 
earlier  kinds  have  sometimes  been  remodelled  in  ti^e  later  s^le.  Sever^ 
of  the  vaults  have  fallen  in,  while  others  have  long  been  Ailed  with  earth. 

The  Sajbcofhagi  are  also  in  different  styles.  The  grottoes  of  the  first 
kind  contain  marble  sarcophagi  of  the  specifically  Phcenician  style,  i.e, 
so-called  ^anthropoid*  receptacles,  accurately  itted  to  the  shape  of  the 
mummy,  which  the  Phoenicians  were  in  the  hfibit  of  embalming.  At  a 
later  period  the  receptacle  assumed  a  more  simple  form,  the  position  of 
the  head  only  being  indicated  by  a  narrowing  of  the  space  at  one  end. 
Saroophagl  in  lead,  and  others  with  simple  three-edged  lids,  also  occur. 
The  sarcophagi  in  the  second  kind  of  grotto  are  generally  of  olay,  while 
those  in  the  third  kind  resemble  baths  in  shape,  and  are  highly  decorated 
with  garlands  and  other  enrichments. 

A  visit  to  the  Necropolis  takes  half-a-day  (guide  necessary). 
The  principal  tombs  lie  to  the  S.E.  of  the  city.  We  quit  Sidon  by 
the  Acre  gate  (PI.  15),  and  in  3  min.  reach  the  Well  Nebi  SeidCn. 
The  Jews  make  pilgrimages  to  this  weli,  which  they  call  the  Tomb 
of  Zebulon.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  by  it  is  a  beautiful 
column.  After  4  min.  we  cross  the  Nahr  el-BarghCt  (p.  271).  We 
next  pass  (2  min.)  important  burial-places  on  the  right  and  left, 
named  MugMrei  AblUn^  which  has  been  translated  *cavern  of  Apollo 
and  perhaps  correctly,  as  figures  of  Apollo  have  been  found  here. 
The  tomb-chambers  here  contain  several  sarcophagi  and  a  few  rude 
wall-paintings.  The  basalt  sarcophagus  of  the  Sidonian  king  Eshr 
munazar,  now  in  Paris,  was  found  in  one  of  them  in  18o5,  — 
Beyond  the  (20  min.)  Nahr  Sentk  is  a  khan.  In  10  min.  more  we 
reach  Ssyyidet  el-Mcmtara  (view),  with  the  rains  of  a  castle,  per- 
haps the  mediaeval  Franche  Oardcj  the  platform  of  which  is  reached 
by  a  flight  of  steps  about  325  ft.  in  length  and  10-13  ft.  wide.  A 
grotto  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  ruins,  now  a  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  was 
probably  once  a  temple  of  Astaito.  A  simihir  temple  is  situated 
near  the  village  of  Maghdttsheh^  10  min.  to  the  S. ;  the  cavern  hero 
is  called  the  Mughdret  el-MakdHra,  and  contains  an  unplea^iBf 
female  figure  aeulpiuied  on  the  left  side.  Near  Mughdrtt  tt-Zeiidn 
is  another  grotto  containing  a  medallion. 

The  tombs  to  the  N.E.  of  Sidon,  between  the  viUt^es  of  JSt-BOdH^h 
and  J^oromfyeA,  have  all  been  covered  with  rubbish  again.  The  sarcophagi  dis- 
covered below  £I-HeIIU?yeh  in  1887  (among  them  that  assigned  by  tradition 
to  Alexander)  are  now  in  Constantinople, 
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F&QM  SiDON  TO  Bei&ut.  The  road  first  leads  to  the  E.  and  then 
bends  to  the  N.,  soon  reaching  (25  mia.)  the  Nahr  el-'Auwalt 
(the  ancient  Bostrenus),  -which  separates  the  district  of  Teffdh  on 
the  S.  from  that  of  KhcumtLb  on  the  N.  The  bridge  overlooks  a 
garden  {^Bustdn  eah-Sheikh;  on  the  right),  where  the  massive  foun- 
dation-walls of  the  platform  of  a  Temple  of  Eshmum  or  AskUpeionj 
along  with  inscriptions  of  King  Bodastart  and  other  Phoenician 
antiquities,  were  brought  to  light  in  1903.  An  aqueduct  diverges 
from  the  river  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  mountains.  The 
road  rounds  a  promontory  affording  a  fine  retrospect  of  Sidon.  Aftei 
40  min.,  having  regained  the  coast,  we  leave  the  village  of  Er- 
Eumeileh  on  the  right  (below  which  is  a  necropolis),  and  cross  the 
Nahr  el-Bur j  and  (1/2  l^r-l  the  WMi  es-Sekkeh  (with  a  khan  and  a 
few  houses).  The  promontory  here  is  called  Rdf  Jedra,  In  60  min. 
we  reach  the  large  village  of  El-Jtya,  with  beautiful  gardens  and 
ihe  Khdn  en-Nebi  YUnua;  to  the  right,  on  the  hill,  lies  Barja, 
According  to  the  Muslim  tradition,  Jonah  (Arab.  Dhu'n-nUn,  ^flsh 
man*)  was  cast  ashore  here  by  the  whale.  Near  this  spot  the  city  of 
Porphyreon  mtist  have  stood  in  ancient  times.  In  B.C.  218  Pto- 
lemy IV.  (Philopater)  was  defeated  by  Antiochus  the  Great  here. 

After  18  min.  we  cross  a  brook.  On  the  hill  to  the  right  lies  the 
village  of  Maksaba,  We  have  now  to  pass  the  spur  of  the  B&s  ed- 
D&mtlr.  We  return  to  the  coast  (35  min.)  at  Sa'dtyeh,  the  halting- 
place  for  carriages  (comp.  p.  264).  In  9  min.  we  reach  au  iron 
bridge  over  the  broad  Nahr  ed^DdmCr,  the  Tamyrcu  of  the  ancients, 
with  banks  fringed  by  oleanders.  Beyond  the  river  lies  the  (10  min.) 
straggling  village  of  El-Mu'allaka,  A  few  minutes  beyond  begin 
the  houses  of  En- NdHmeh,  with  mulberry -plantations.  In  about 
1  hr.  the  road  again  approaches  the  sea  and  in  7-2  ^^*  more  it  reaches 
the  Khdn  el-Khuldeh,  the  Heldua  of  the  4th  cent.,  a  place  with  au 
extensive  necropolis.  After  Vi^'-  t^io  ro^'d  begins  to  quit  the  coast. 
The  carriage-road  makes  a  wide  detour  and  leads  through  olive- 
eroves  to  (50  min.)  Esh-Shuweifdt  (p.  284).  Thence  it  runs  via 
(1  hr.)  Hadeth  to  Beiriit,  IV2  ^r. 

The  bridl^-path  (2^/2 hrs.)  continues  to  follow  the  plain,  crosses  (35  min.) 
tfae  Wddi  Bhuuieif&t^  and  reaches  (I/2  hrj  the  Nahr  d-Ghadtr.  We  soon 
enter  the  mulbervy- plantations  and  gardens  of  Beiriit.  In  35  min.  we  pass 
the  well  B(r  Mvsdni  (chapel  of  St.  Joseph).  We  now  traverse  pine-planta- 
tions (p.  279),'  and  at  length  (1  hr.)  reach  Beiriit  (see  below). 

35.  Beiriit  and  its  Environs. 

Arrival  and  Departure.  The  steamers  cast  anchor  in  the  Harbook 
(PI.  F,  G,  1).  The  landing  (boat  2  fr.  each-,  cheaper,  by  arrangement, 
for  a  party)  is  conducted  in  a  more  orderly  fashion  than  at  Jaffa.  Th« 
hotels  and  tourist-companies  send  their  agents  on  board.  The  Douami 
(PI.  F,  1),  where  the  passports  and  luggage  are  examined  (comp.  pp.  zxiii, 
xxiv),  is  close  to  the  landing-place  of  the  steamers.  The  Stbamboat  OfTicat 
are  also  close  at  hand :  Austrian^  in  the  street  behind  the  house  of  Orosdl 
peg;  EppHan.,  opposite  the  custom-house j  French  and  J2«Man,  in  tht 
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Khan  Antun  Beg  (PI.  F,  1).  —  To  the  E.  of  the  Douane  lies  the  Bail- 
WAi  Station  {Gore,  PI.  F,  G,  1^  to  Damascus,  see  p.  1291;  to  Itla'amiUein, 
see  p.  282). 

Hotels.  HdTEL  d'Obibnt  (PI.  b,  £  1;  kept  by  If.  Bataoul  A  Swm\  With. 
Cook's  Agency;  Hotbl  d'Allbmagnb  (Det*<«cft«r  Sof ;  PJ.  a,  E  1;  J.  &  C. 
Blaich;  well  spoken  of),  these  two  near  the  sea,  pens.  12-15  fr.,  wine  extra; 
Gasbmann's  Hotbl  (PI.  c;  F,  l)^near  the  Douane,  comp.  below.  —  HOtbl- 
Pbnsion  Viotobia  (JVayofwn),  less  pretentious.  —  The  following  houses 
are  chiefly  frequented  by  Levantine  merchants:  HdTBL  n^  l'Edbopb  (Darri- 
earhre;  PI.  e,  F.l),  pension  without  wine  from  8  fr.;  Obibhtal  Palagb 
HoTBL  {Mourad;  PI.  f,  F  1);  H6tbl  db  L'UniyEBS  (PI.  g;  E,  1). 

Beer  anct  Coffee  Houses.  Qciumann  (see  above),  the  seat  of  the  JSchioeieer' 
Vereia  or  Swiss  Club^  to  whi^^h  strangers  provided  with  an  introduction 
are  admitted ;  Blaiebj  near  the.  Deutscher  Hof,  with  garden  and  bowling- 
alley.  At  these  German  beer  is  sold  (8  pi.  a  bottle).  •*-  On  the  beach  and 
in  the  Place  des  Canons  are  a  number  of  eafds,  kept  by  Levantines,  and 
jfrequently  enlivened  by  Bohemian  bands  of  music;  these,  like  the  Arab 
caf^s  in  the  Place  des  Canons  (p.  279),  are  not  reoomxnended  for  ladies^ 

Post  Offices.  Turkish  (Posts  Ottonume),  in  the  Sdk  el-Jemil.  British, 
French,  German.  Austrian,  and  Bussian,  in  the  Kh&n  Antiin  Beg,'  near 
the  harbour  (PI.  4).  The  Bussian  post  is  used  only  for  local  letters.  The 
offices  are  closed  1/3  hr.  or,  for  registered  letters,  1  hr.  before  tbe  departure 
of  the  steamer,  bat  letters  may  be  carried  on  board  the  steamer  even  after 
the  departure  of  the  small  post-boat.  -^  Telegraph  (internat.),  in  the  main 
street  (Derb  el-Kebireh)  from  the  Place  des  Canons  to  the  barracks.  Tariff 
vi&  Constantinople,  see  p.  zxv;  via  Egypt  (Engl,  telegr.)  muck  dearer. 

Provisions  and  Wine  at  the  hotels  or  feom  OOssmann^  (see  above); 
O.Komnos,  H.Nagsar^  both  in  the  Sfik  Saydr;  X«to<f,  Sdk  Tawtleh. 

Tourist  Agendes.  Cook  A  Son,  in  the  Hotel  d'Orient;  Hamburg-Amsiican 
Liney  near  the  Hdtel  d'Allemagne;  Agsnce  Lvbiny  near  both  the  above  hotels. 

Dragomans  (comp.  p.  xvii):  Michel  Sha^pa,  Naaman  Abbas,  Selim  Ddbedy 
Elyas  ^elhemi,  ^Ahdulla  Durzi,  Melhem  Ouat'di,  Khalil  Teba,  John  Michel  Janko, 

Carriages.  Tariff:  single  trip  4  pi. ;  by  time  71/2  pi.  an  hour  within 
the  town,  10  pi.  outside  the  town;  more  on  Sundays;  longer  trips  by 
agreement;  to  the  Dog  River  (p.  280)  10-12  fr.  —  Horses,  generally  good ; 
charge  IV2  mej.  for  a  day,  Imej.  for  V«day,  but  less  for  prolonged  tours. 

Baths.  Turkish  Baths  (PI.  B;  F,  2),  price  »^  mej.,  with  fee  of  »/«  ni«J» 
to  attendant  (comp.  p.  xxx).  —  Sea  Baths  (PI.  E,  1),  to  the  W.  of  the  Hot. 
d'Orient  (21/2  pi.)*  Towels,  etc,,  had  better  be  taken.  There  are  several 
other  inferior  sea-baths.  Sharks  are  not  uncommon  in  the  bay  of  Beirut, 
and  swimmers  should  therefore  not  venture  far  from  the  shore. 

Gonsalates  (open  9  a.m. -12  noon).  United  States  (PI.  6;  C,  2),  C.  A* 
Berghols,  consul-general.  Great  Britain  (PL  2;  G,  2),  R.  Drwnmond  Hay^ 
consul-general.  Austria  (PI.  3;  H,  2),  Covnt  KJteviBnhililer'MetscIi,  consul-' 
general.  Belgium  (PL  4;  D,  2),  /.  Leithe,  consul.  Denmark  (PL  5;  E,  2), 
0.  Sigrist  Weber^  consul.  France  (PL  7;  F,  1),  FouqueS'JDupare,  consul- 
general.  Germany  (PL  1;  E,  2),  Dr.  Schroeder^  consul-general.  Holland 
(PL  10;  E,  2),  /.  Hummel,  consul-general.  Italy  (PL  9;  E,  2),  R.  Molta, 
consul-general.  Bussia  (PL  11 ;  E,3),  Prince  de  Qagarine.  Spain  and  Portugal, 
A.  Parodi,  consul. 

Bankers  (comp.  pp.xi,  xxH).  R.  Ernyt  Frankhanel  A  SchifiMr;  F.  Leithej 
£,  Mtticke  d:  Co.;  Ney  d:  Co.;  F.  Wehner;  Weber  d;  Co.  —  The  Banque  Otto- 
mans (see  p.  xi)  has  a  branch  in  the  Place  des  Canons.  For  rate  of 
exchange,  see  table  facing  the  title-page.  The  railways  (pp.  282,  291)  have 
a  special  rate  of  exchange:  12.  sterling  s=  110 pi.,  1  nap.  =  STi/z  P^m  1  mejidi 
s=  18 Vs  pi*i  8  nehasi  c=  6pa.,  1  baghdt  =  87  pa. ;  otherwise  like  the  official  rate. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Brigstoeke,  Dr.  Worttibet^  Dr.  Post,  Dr.  Graham  (all  Eng- 
lish), physicians  at  St.  John's  Hospital,  p.  376;  Dr.  ran  Dyck  (American)  ; 
Dr.  Loytved  and  Dr.  KdtUg  (German)  -,  Dr.  de  Brun,  Dr.  Rouvier  (French). 
—  Dentists:  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Dray  (English);  Gladrow  (German);  BeUos 
(Greek).  —  Prussian  Pharmacy  in  the  Turkish  military  hospital  (PL  Fy2); 
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Shops.  EuBOPBAN  Abticles  at  various  places  in  the  SQk  et-Tawtleli 
(PI.  F,  2,  1).  —  Tailors:  Aretmdn,  in  the  Sdk  et-Tawileh;  Paulo  ihrteUo^ 
in  the  Sdk  el- Jamil  (PI.  F,  1).  —  Saddlebs:  Stephanski,  FrdschUy  Althans, 
Fr.  Loafer  A  Sm^  —  Arabian  Wabcs.  Silk  kefftyehs  (p.  Ixiii),  quilted 
table-covers,  slippers,  ettshtons,  carpets,  and  tobacco-pouches  may  be  ad- 
vantageously purchased  at  Beirdt.  The  filigree  work  of  Beirdt,  a  eel- 
ebvated  and  not  expensive  specialty,  is  largely  exported.  All  theee  nMy 
be  procured  from  Turari^  HdbU^  Omar  LauH^  and  other  Arab  dealers  in 
Uie  city.  Bargaining  and  caution  are  necessary  (p.  xzriii),  both  in  the 
batuar  and  with  traders  who  come  to  the  hotels  (p.  275). 

Bookaellers.  European  bcoks  at  Chariet  Begins  Filt,  in  the  8dk  et-Tawf- 
leh  (Pi.  F,  2, 1)5  at  the  Jetuif*  Bookthop^  in  the  University  of  St.  Joseph 
(PI.  G-,  3);  and  at  the  Bcok  Store  of  the  Ameriftm  Mission,  nea»  the  Americas 
Church  (PI.  F,  2).  Arabic  works  at  Apdn  Kh^ri'e  or  IbrAMm  Sddh^ty  both 
near  the  Place  des  Canons. 

Phetographert.  Bonjile,  Dumas,  both  in  the  street  leading  from  the 
two  principal  hotels  into  the  town  (\&rge  stock  of  good  photographs,  price 
7  ftp.  a  dozen)',  /.  l*id  (portraits),  near  the  barracks.  Photographic  require- 
ments are  also  on  sale  at  all  the  above. 

ChnrohM)  OenveAta,  Hospitals,  and  Sohoola*  —  The  Ambrioam  Xissioh 
(Presbyterian)  has  been  labouring  in  Syria  since  1821,  and  Beirdt  i»  the 
centre  of  its  operations.  It  aims  at  elevating  the  people  not  only  by  religioue 
but  also  by  scientific  training,  and  men  like  Eli  Smith,  Van  Dyck,  and 
Thomson  have  rendered  eminent  service  in  this  hitter  field.  Serviee  is 
held  in  the  Mission  Church  (PI.  F,  2)  on  Sundays,  at  11  a.m.  in  English 
and  at  9  a.m.  in  Arabic  Close  by  are  a  Sundap  School  ffouso^  a  Girtt'* 
School f  and  a  Printing^  Office^  which  has  already  issued  a  number  of  publi- 
cations in  Arabic,  besides  a  weekly  paper  and  a  monthly  magasine  for 
children.  There  is  also  a  FemaU  Stmiinary.  The  Syrian  ProUstmt  College 
iCottkge  Americain;  PI.  0,  1,  2)  at  Beirdt,  with  its  theological  seminary, 
medical  faculty,  astronomical  observatory,  and  training-college,  shows 
that  the  mission  rightly  appreciates  the  requirements  of  the  country.    The 

Supils  of  the  medical  school  receive  a  four  years'  training  and  are  un- 
oubtedly  far  superior  to  the  native  doctors.  —  The  total  number  of  schools 
of  the  American  Mission  Is  111,  with  over  5550  pupils  of  both  sexes  ^  there 
are  106  mission-stations.    The  College  had  730  students  in  1905. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  Jewish  Mission  has  been  in  existence  since 
1864  and  devotes  itself  principaHy  to  the  Jews  and  especially  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young.  It  maintains  a  boys'  and  a  girls*  school,  as  well 
as  a  boarding-school  for  girls.  -^  The  St.  Oeorge*s  Institute  for  Muslim  and 
Druse  girls  is  conducted  by  a  Scottish  lady,  Miss  Taylor. 

Thb  Bbitish  Syrian  Mission  Schools  and  Biblb  Wobk  was  established 
for  the  reception  of  the  orphans  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Christians  in 
1860  and  has  its  headquarters  in  Beirdt,  where  the  institutions  are  presided 
over  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mott.  They  are  admirably  organised.  There  are  in 
Beirdt  a  training  institute  for  femUe  teachers  (PI.  D,  E,  3)  and  eight  other 
schools,  among  them  two  for  the  blind.  The  total  number  of  pupils  is 
more  than  700.  The  Mission  has  also  a  number  of  stations  in  Syria  with 
35  schools  (3500  pupils)  and  missionary  work. 

Obrhan  iNSTiTunoNB.  The  Social  of  the  Prussian  Order  of  St.  Job« 
(PI.  D,  2),  founded  in  1866,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  M»  Beirdt  and  is 
well  equipped;  its  physicians  are  Dr.  Post  and  Dr.  Graham  (polyclinic 
separate),  and  the  nurses  are  deaconesses  from  Kaiserswerth.  It  has  about 
70  beds  and  private  rooms  for  patients^  1st  class  20  fr.,  2nd  class  10  fr. 
a  day.  —  The  beautiful  Orphanage  of  the  Kaiserswerth  Deaconesses  {Or- 
]^helinat  Attemand^  PL  E,  1)  accommodates  130  native  orphans;  the  ad- 
joining Boarding  School  is  as  good  as  a  girls'  high  school  in  Europe.  The 
building  also  contains  the  Protestant  Ohe^tel:  service  in  German  at  10  a.m. 
on  Sundays.  The  Asf^riyth  Insane  Asylum  (Dr.  Waldmeyev;  physiean. 
Dr.  WolO  is  on  the  Damascus  Bead,  i/s  ^-  heyond  El-^azmiyeh  (p«.  2^^ 

French  Institutions.  The  large  establishment  of  the  Soemrw  do  te 
Charity  de  St.  Vincent  do  Paul  contains  an  orphanage,  day-schod,  and  hoard- 
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ing-school  (2000  girls).  —  Tb«  large  Hospiial  of  the  LazarUU  (PI.  F,  2) 
is  excellently  equipped  and  managed  by  the  Socurs  de  la  Ghadtd.  The 
Lazarists  have  also  a  boys'  school  (175  pupils)  and  a  handicraft-school.  — 
Boarding  and  day  school  of  the  JDames  de  Nazareth  (PI.  G,  H,  4,  see  p.  279), 
with  500  girls.  ~  The  JeswU  maintain  the  UnitersUi  die  St.  Joseph  (PI.  E,  % 
a  large  institution  (700  pupils),  with  medioal,  theological,  and  Oriental 
faculties,  a  seminary,  a  secondary  school,  and  an  admirable  Printing  Office^ 
from  which  a  whole  series  of  valuable  works  has  been  issued.  The  Jesuits 
possess  in  all  eight  stations  in  Syria,  with  schools  attended  by  8800  boys  (1000 
in  Beirut)  and  4600  girls.  —  The  Frandeeans  possess  a  monastery  (PI.  O,  2) 
and  a  handsome  church.  -^  The  Capuchins  have  a  monastery  and  a  school 
(150  boys ;  PI.  F,  2).  —  The  Frbres  des  Eeoles  Ohritiennee  maintain  two  schools, 
and  the  native  ReligieMes  du  Saerd'Coeur  one.  The  Sfoevrt^  de  8t.  Joteph 
(PL  E,  3)  have  a  convent. 

The  Italians  have  founded  several  new  schools  in  Syria. 

The  Greeks,  Hiaronikes,  and  other  eonfesBions  are  alflo  well  provided 
with  schools. 

BtiriH  oi  Beyrout  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
St.  Qeorge's  Bay,  between  the  heights  of  Ras  Beiri^t  (p.  280)  and 
St.Dimitri  (p.  279),  in  30^50'  N.  latitude  and  35^0'  E.  longitude. 
It  is  the  ehief  commeicial  place  in  Syria^  the  capital  of  the  Vilayet 
(p.  iTii)  of  the  same  name,  and  the  residence  of  theVMi  (Khaltl  Pasha)^ 
It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  Latin  archbishop,  who  is  Papal  Delegate  of 
Syria,  a  Ghreek  Orthodox  bishop,  and  a  Maronite  auchbishop.  The 
population  is  120,000;  including  a  garrisoa  of  500  tnfieuitry  and 
250  cavalry.  The  plain  is  covered  with  luxuriant  gardens.  Beyond 
them  the  mountains  rise  rapidly,  over-topped  by  the  summits  of  the 
Sanuin  and  Keneiseh  (snow-clad  till  early  summer ;  comp.  p.  283), 
and  furrowed  by  several  deep  ravines,  but  cultivated  to  a  consider- 
able height.  The  climate  of  Beirut  is  very  mild  (comp.  p.  xlix). 
The  crocus,  cyclamen,  and  other  flowers  thrive  even  in  winter,  and 
palms  are  frequently  seen  in  the  gardens.  The  heat  of  summer  is 
tempered  by  a  fresh  sea-breeze.  August  and  September,  however, 
are  often  very  hot,  owing  to  the  absence  of  wind ;  and  most  of  the 
European  and  wealthier  native  residents  remove  then  to  the  heights 
of  Lebanon  (comp.  pp.  282, 283).  October  and  November  are  usually 
pleasant  months;  the  first  heavy  rains  generally  occur  at  the  end 
of  September.  Since  the  construction  of  the  water-works  in  1875 
(p.  281)  Beirut  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  healthiest  town  on  the 
Syrian  coast. 

The  Muslim  element  of  the  population  is  in  every  way  less  im- 
portant than  the  Christian.  The  36,000  Muslims  have  23  mosques, 
23  schools  for  boys,  with  2100  pupils,  and  4  girls'  schools,  with 
550  pupils.  The  Christian  population  includes  35,000  Orthodox 
Greeks,  28,000  Maronites,  9000  United  Greeks,  1800  Latins,  2100 
Protestants,  500  Syrian  Catholics,  200  United  Armenians,  400  Dru- 
ses, and  4300  Europeans.  There  are  38  Christian  churches,  42  boys* 
schools,  and  25  girls*  schools.  The  Jews  number  2500.  Italian  was 
formerly  the  commonest  language  here,  next  to  Arabic,  but  it  is  now 
being  displaced  by  French,  as  many  of  theRom»n  Catholic  Christians 
have  their  children  educated  in  the  Lazarist  and  other  good  Freno' 
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schools.  The  percentage  of  persons  at  Beiriit  who  cannot  read  or  write 
is  comparatively  low  for  an  Eastern  town.  As  evidence  of  the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  the  people  it  may  be  added  that  20  printing- 
Of&ces  (the  best  are  the  Jesuit  and  the  American)  exist  in  Beiriit, 
and  12  Arabic  newspapers  find  readers.  Beirfit  is  in  fact  the  centre 
of  the  Oriental  book-trade  in  Syria. 

In  1904  the  port  of  BeirAt  was  entered  by  2612  sailing-vessels 
of  63,814  tons  and  by  1001  steamers  of  1,170,698  tons.  The  exports, 
to  the  value  of  32  million  fr.  in  the  same  year,  consist  chiefly  of  raw 
silk  and  cocoons,  olive-oil,  liquorice,  cotton,  fmit,  sesame,  raisins,  figs, 
soap,  sponges,  cattle  and  goats,  etc.  The  chief  imports  (75  million  fr. 
in  1904)  are  textiles,  timber,  firewood,  cofifee,  petroleum,  riee,  sugar, 
and  manufactured  goods.  The  native  Christians  of  Beirilt  are  very 
industrious,  apparently  possessing  a  share  of  the  commercial  enter- 
prise of  the  ancient  Phoenicians.  Many  of  the  firms  have  branches 
In  England,  Marseilles,  and  America  and  compete  keenly  with  the 
European  merchants  settled  in  Syria.  In  spite  of  all  impediments 
thrown  in  the  way  by  government  large  numbers  of  the  natiTes 
(especially  Christians)  emigrate  fromBeiriit  and  Lebanon  to  America. 
These,  however,  live  there  with  the  utmost  frugality,  and  return  to 
Syria  as  soon  as  they  have  accumulated  a  little  property. 

History.  In  the  Tell  el-'Amama  letters  (p.  Ixxv)  the  name  of  Berytm 
octurs  as  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian  vassal  king  Ammnnira;  bnt  it  \%  not 
to  be  identified  with  Berotkai  ('i.  Sam.  viii.  8;  Ezek.  xlvii.  16).  It  lay 
in  the  territory  of  thq  Canaanitish  *Giblitcs\  a  N.  branch  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians. It  is  not  named  in  the  history  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander.  In 
the  second  century  aft££^  Christ  Berytus  is  said  to  have  been  sntirely 
destroyed  in  the  coarse  of  the  struggle  for  the  crown  between  Tryphon 
and  Antiochus  VII.,  bat  the  Romans  afterwards  rebuilt  it  and  made  it  a 
colony,  which  they  named  Julia  Augusta  Felix  Bertftui  after  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  On  a  coin  of  the  reign  of  Cacacalla  the  town 
is  named  Antonimiana.  .  Herod  the  Qreat.  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  and  Herod 
Agrippa  IT.  embellished  Berytus  with  baths  and  theatres.  An  aqueduct 
supplied  the  town  with  water  from  the  Magoras  (p.  280).  In  the  middle 
of  the  3rd  cent,  a  Roman  school  of  law,  .Which  afterwards  became  very 
celebrated,  began  to  flourish  here.  Berytus  became  famous  for  its  silk 
manufacture,  which  was  thence  carried  to  Greece,  and  afterwards  from 
Greece  to  Sicily.  In  629  Berytus  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  after 
which  the  town  was  never  rebuilt  in  its  ancient  importance.  In  635  it 
was  taken  by  the  Muslims.  In  1125-87  and  1197-1291  it  was  almost  «on- 
tinuously  in  the  possession  of  the  Crusaders.  Beiriit  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  FaJcTweddin  (1595-1634).  an  able  Druse  prince  who  succeeded 
in  founding  an  independent  kingaom  for  himself  in  alliance  with  the 
Venetians,  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Turks.  He  favoured  the  native 
Christians  and  promoted  trade.  He  afterwards  went  to  the  court  of  tha 
Medicis  at  Florence  to  beg  for  assistance  against  the  Turks,  and  remained 
nine  years  in  Italy.  On  his  return  he  made  many  enemies  by  his  inno^ 
yations,  and  by  erecting  a  number  of  buildings  in  the  European  atyle. 
His  son  'All  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Turks  at  Safed,  and  Beirut 
was  taken.  Shortly  afterwards  Fakhreddfn  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
was  strangled  by  order  of  Sultan  Amura^  at  Stambul.  Daring  the  19th  cent. 
Beiriit  gradually  attained  a  new  lease  of  prosperity.  Under  the  Serptiam 
rule  (p.  Ixxxv)  its  sea-borne  commerce  increased,  while  Sidon  and  Tnrtpoli 
declined.  In  1840  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  British  fleet  and  teeap- 
tured  for  the  Turks,  but  sustained  no  great  damage.    Kumerous  ChiltMaiM 
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b«ve  settled  at  Beiriit,  especially  since  the  massacre  of  the  Christians  in 
1860,  and  the  place  has  since  then  greatly  increased  in  extent. 

Beirut  contains  few  objects  of  interest.  Some  fragments  of  col- 
umns, mosaics,  sarcophagi,  and  rock- tombs  are  the  only  evidences  of 
antiquity,  the  last  occurring  mainly  in  the  direction  of  the  promont- 
ory of  Rlis  Beirut.  —  The  streets  of  the  Old  Town  (PI.  F,  1, 2)  are 
narrow  and  badly  paved.  The  BoMiar  is  unattractive  to  visitors,  as 
European  influence  has  deprived  it  of  i^any  Oriental  characteristics. 
The  Great  Mo$que  (PI.  F,  2),  to  which  admission  is  not  easily  obtained, 
was  originally  a  church  of  St.  John  of  the  Crusaders^  period,  and  the 
inside  walls  have  been  adorned  by  the  Muslims  with  rude  arabesques. 
It  has  no  dome.  The  so-called  Place  des  Canons  (PI.  F,  2),  which  has 
been  adorned  with  flower-beds,  is  adjoined  by  the  newiSfer^t,  the  bar- 
racks, and  numerous  coffee-houses,  where  the  manners  of  the  native 
population  may  be  studied.  —  The  New  Quabtbbs  of  the  town, 
especially  to  the  W.  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ras  Beirut  and  to  the  £.  on 
Mt.  St.  Dimitri,  have  broad  and  airy  streets,  with  numerous  pretty 
yillas  and  pleasant  gardens.  Charming yiews  of  the  heights  encircling 
the  town  and  of  the  ridge  of  the  Sannin  (p.  283)  are  framed  in  the 
green  foliage  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  sycamores,  and  palms. 

The  Damascus  Road  (PI.  G,  4,  5)  leads  past  the  Israelite  and 
Protestant  Cemeteries  (with  the  castle-like  building  of  the  Dames  de 
Nazareth  above  us  to  the  left;  see  p.  277)  to  (I72  M.)  the  Pines  (Bois 
dtPins;  PI.  F,  G,  6;  Arabic  Henh),  a  grove  of  pines  (Pinus  Halebensis) 
planted  by  Fakhreddin  (p.  278)  as  a  protection  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  sand  from  the  S.  Just  short  of  the  first  group  of  pines, 
to  the  right,  are  some  new  cavalry  barracks,  adjoined  by  a  beautiful 
garden.  —  On  the  Damascus  Road ^  about  IV2  ^*  beyond  the  Pines, 
lies  El^Hdtmtyehy  with  the  tomb  of  the  respected  Franko  Pasha, 
govenior->general  of  the  Lebanon.  Close,  by  is  the  tomb  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Beirdt  scholar  F&ris  esh-Shidyak  (continuation  of  the  road, 
see  p.  284).  From  Bl-Hazmiyeh  we  may  proceed  to  the  S.W.  and 
return  to  (I1/2  hr.)  Beirdt  vi&  El-Hadeth,  passing  a  clean  coffeehouse 
on  the  way,  or  we  may  proceed  to  the  N.E.  across  the  bridge  over  the 
Nahr  Beir(^t  (p.  280),  passing  near  BvAUm  Pasha^s  Garden  (now  a 
pleasure-resort),  and  regain  the  town  by  the  Tripoli  road(ca.  I72  hr). 
Oomp.  the  annexed  Map.  Another  pleasant  object  for  a  walk  is 
Afforded  by  Mt.  8t.  Dimitri  (Demetrius;  PI.  H,  5-3),  about  IV2  M. 
from  the  Place  dee  Canons.  We  follow  the  Derb  en-Nahr  road  to  the 
£.,  passing  the  FraneUcan  Convent,  and  beyond  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Hospital  (PI.  H,  2)  we  ascend  to  the  right  To  the  left  lies  the  Maro- 
nite  College,  Shortly  before  reaching  the  Jsraelitish  College  (PL  H,  3) 
we  take  the  road  diverging  to  the  left,  which  leads*  to  the  lowet 
Reservoir  of  the  Beirut  water- works.  The  hill  is  partly  cultivated  and 
overgrown  with  trees  and  shrubs..  The  northernmost  point  of  the 
Mil,  where  a  more  open  space  is  reached  (5  min.)  near  a  cemetery 
and  some  pines,  affords  a  delightful  ^Yjbw  of  the  bay  and  town  of 
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BeirtLt.  To  the  E.  rises  Mt.  Lebanon.  The  contrast  between  tiie 
rosy  tint  of  the  mountains  and  the  deep  bine  of  the  sea  is  highly 
picturesque  "by  evening-light.  —  We  may  return  thence  to  Beiriit 
l>y  descending  to  the  N.E.  to  the  Tripoli  road. 

The  B&s  Beirilt  (PI.  A,  1)  is  reached  by  a  road  passing  the 
Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  8t.  John  (PI.  D,  2;  p.  276)  and  the 
American  College  (PI.  0,  1,  2;  p.  276).  In  V2  ^-  ^©  w*ch  the 
LighthouH  (Pharej  PI.  A  2 ;  Arabic  fandr).  Thence  the  road  decends 
in  windings  to  the  sea.  On  the  coast  here,  opposite  the  two  small 
rocky  islands,  are  several  beautiful  caves,  known  as  the  Pigtoni^ 
GfoUoet,  These  may  be  reached  by  beat  from  the  lighthouse  in 
10  min.  (12-15  pi.);  from  the  harbour  in  Y2  ^'-  ^i*^  *  fayourable 
wind  (1 72  mej.).  The  colouring  in  finest  just  before  sunset.  The 
llrst  and  largest  grotto  is  130  ft.  long,  56  ft  broad,  and  65  ft.  Mgb; 
the  second  grotto  is  double  and  shows  perhaps  the  flitest  eolouriag ; 
the  third  grotto  is  more  accurately  a  very  nanrow  cleft  in  a  project- 
ing elifP.  Opposite  the  third  grotto  is  an  arch  of  rock.  When  trhe 
sun  stands  behind  the  arch,  the  play  of  colours  in  the  water  beneath 
is  magnificent. 

Szcnrsions  from  Beiriit. 

The  ExcuBsiozr  to  thb  Doo  Ritbb  Is  worth  mbaking,  not  only 
for  its  scenic  beauty  but  also  for  the  ioterestiitg  inscriptions  and 
sculptures  on  the  promontwy  itself.  It  occupies  about  half'^a-day : 
railway  (i/jhr.),  see  p.  282;  carriage  (ca.  IVs  hr-)»  «*®  ?•  ^76; 
hoise  along  the  beach  (ca.  2  his.)  3^  fr. 

Theroad(DerbeB-Nahr,Pl.F,G,2;  Route deTripoU, PI.  G,H,2) 
leads  at  first  along  the  N.  foot  of  Mt.  Bimitri,  passing  Ibe  mint 
of  a  Chapel  of  St.  George,  mailLing  tke  legendary  siile  of  hit  ton- 
fiict  with  the  dragon.  To  the  left,  on  the  beach,  are  the  Qa»  WoObm 
and  the  QuaKxntint  Building.  Beyond  the  old  railway-station  (te 
the  left)  the  road  crosses  (ca.  2  M.  from  the  Place  ctet  Ganont)  tke 
Nahr  BtirOi,  the  Magoras  of  the  ancients,  by  a  handsome  bxidge, 
either  built  or  restored  by  Fakhreddin.  The  river  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Beirfit  Yiliyet  and  the  Liwa  of  Lebanon  (p.  Wii). 
On  the  right  bank  the  read  to  Rnstem  Pasha's  garden  (p.  279)  di- 
verges to  the  right.  In  14  min.  we  cross  the  bridge  over  the  brook 
'Adawtyth,  From  this  point  travellers  on  horseback  may  take  the 
road  along  the  beach.  The  road  runs  at  a  little  distance  fitom  the 
beach  through  luxuriant  gardens  and  plantations  of  mulbexiy-tieea 
op.  lili).  A  number  of  villages  may  be  observed  scattered  alosg 
(he  range  of  hills  on  the  right.  In  10  min.  we  reaeh  the  first  houset 
tf  the  little  village  of  El-Jedeideh  (on  tbe  right  is  ike  bridle-pi^ 
to  Beit  Meri,  p.  282).  In  5  ndn.  we  come  to  the  Naht  tl^Mdt  (Hko 
river  of  death').  We  then  cross  (35  min.)  a  bridge  ovei  the  ZiM# 
Antelyds  (probably  St,  fXccM),  so  named  from  the  village  oa  ikm 
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Tight  l)ank ;  on  the  right  is  the  road  to  Bekfeiyft  (p.  282).  The'ioad  uow 
skirts  the  coast  and  the  railway.  In  35  min.  we  reach  Debdyehf  with 
the  eBgine-hoQse  imd  Altering*  heds  of  the  water-works  (Beyrout 
Water  Works  Company,  Limited),  which  are  fed  by  the  Bog  River. 

The  road  crosjses  the  railway,  skirts  the  rocky  promontory  whi(^ 
here  inrotrades  into  ihe  sea,  and  reaches  (in  20  Bain.)  the  bridge  ovet 
the  DogRtTer,  forndng  the  goal  of  onr  excursion.  This  pass  played 
a  r61e  in  history,  not  only  in  antiquity  but  also  in  the  first  Crusade 
and  during  the  Syrian  and  Egyp^n  wars  of  the  19th  century.  A 
Roman  road  <tros8ed  the  mountain  at  a  height  of  about  100  ft.  above 
the  present  road;  this  was  hewn  in  the  rock  in  177-180  A.D.  during 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  was  formerly 
paved  with  slabs  of  stone.  Still  higher  up  are  numerous  Egyptian, 
Asayirian,  and  other  inscriptions  and  sculptures,  indicating  the  exist- 
ence of  a  much  more  ancient  road.  The  Egyptian  inscriptions  refer  to 
the  esALpaigns  of  Sesostris  (Ramses  II.,  B.C.  1324-1258).  In  the  As- 
syrian inscriptions  of  Shahnaneser  II.  (B.C.  859->825)  the  promontory 
is  named  Ba'li-£as.    The  inscriptions  are  best  seen  from  the  bridge. 

The  inscriptions  consist  of  panels  hewn  some  5  or  6  inches  deep  io  the 
rocky  wall.  Tbey  are  from  l^s  yd.  to  nearly  3  yds.  in  height  and  from  about 
^rtt.  4  itt.  to  l*/s  yd.  in  breadth.  Ko.  1,  near  the  bridge,  is  an  inscription  of 
the  Freneh  expedition  of  1860  and  imL,  for  whieh  the  panel  of  aa  ancient 
Bgtfptian  inscription  (dedicated  to  Ptah)  has  been  used.  Ko.  2,  about  6  yds. 
farther  to  the  S.,  is  an  Astyrian  inscription,  with  the  figure  of  a  king 
raising  liis  right  hand.  Ko.  3,  close  by,  is  an  Attprian  figure,  of  which 
t^  head  alone  is  distinctly  recogniiable.  About  22  yds.  hi^er  up  and 
a  little  above  the  old  road  is  Ko.  i,  aa  indistinct  Auyrian  fignre  on  a  rather 
smaller  panel,  rounded  at  the  top.  Farther  on  along  the  old  road  are 
Ko.  5,  «  Latin,  and  Ko.  6,  a  Greek  inscription.  A  little  higher  up  is  Ko.  7, 
a  panel  with  rounded  top,  containiiig  an  Auprian  fignre ;  close  by  it  is 
Ko.ft,  a  large  EgypUe^n  tablet  with  a  friese  (Pharaoh  sacrificing  to  the 
Sunrgod  Ra).  About  33  yds.  farther  on  is  Ko.  9,  an  AuyritM  inscripUoa, 
with  rounded  top ;  the  figure  of  the  king  is  well  preserved.  About  ©  yds. 
farther  we  come  to  Ko.  10,  SffypHan,  a  large  panel  vriHk  a  fine  frieae 
(Pharaoh  and  the  Thebaa  god  Amnoa  of  Upper  Bgypt).  Kear  it  is  Ko.  It, 
Attyriam  inscription,  referring  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Assyrian 
King  Bsarhaddon  and  the  expulsion  of  King  Tlrhaka  (B.C.  670)  Esar- 
hadden  is  represented  with  a  early  beaard,  clad  in  a  long  robe  and  the 
Kidaris  cap  on  his  head;  the  left  hand  holds  a  sceptre  and  is  placed  against 
his  breast;  the  right  hand,  as  usual  with  such  Assyrian  figures,  is  extended 
as  if  in  the  act  of  offering  something. 

The  Hahr  el-Kelb  or  Dog  Rioer^  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Lykos 
QWoHBi^et')  rises  on  the  §aBntn(p.283)  and  flows  through  a  narrow 
green  ravine  into  the  sea,  about  TVs  ^*  ^'om  Beirut.  Tradition 
relates  that  on  a  oliff  in  the  sea  stood  a  gigantic  stone  dog,  wliich 
barked  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  The  stream  is  crossed  by  a 
handsome  bridge,  with  a  oaf^  at  each  end  of  it.  Below  the  bridge 
is  the  railway  viaduct.  Higher  up  is  a  smaller  bridge,  built,  as  an 
inscription  reeosds,  by  Emir  Besbtr  (p.  288)  in  the  year  1224  of 
tbe  Hegira  (1828-29). 

A  bridge  has  probably  existed  here  since  the  earliest  times.  An 
Arabic  inscription  to  tbe  S.  of  the  smaller  bridge,  states  that  a  bridge 
was  baiH  here  bydnltani  Selln  (p.  Ixxxv)*,  and  a  Latin  inscription  between 
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the  two  bridges  reeords  tbe  construction  of  the  BoQian  iroad  under  Marcus 
Antpninus  <p,  281).  An  old  aqueduct  runs  down  the  N.  bank  of  the  gorge 
towards  tbe  valley.  Below  is  an  almost  illegible  cuiieiform  inscription 
of  four  columns,  mentioning  King  Nebuchadnensar  II.  of  Babylon  (p.  39S}. 

Tbe  ExcunsioN  to  Jebbiii  (p.  334),  with  Its  interesting  necro- 
polis, requires  a  whole  day.  We  proceed  by  railway  (train  every 
3  hrs.)  to  Ma'slmiltein  in  55  min.  (fate  16  pi.  35  pa.,  11  pi.  10  pa.; 
bomp.  note  on  tbe  rate^of  exchange,  p.  275),  and  go  on  thence  by 
carriage  (1^/4  hr..;  fare  8^10  fir.),  vvhich  is  always  easily  obtainable. 

The  railway  leads  along  the  sea  below  the  road  described  at 
p.  280,  1 M.  Ed-Ddra;  2  M*  Nuhr  fU-M6i;  S'/s  M.  Anttlya$;  5  BT. 
Vehdyeh,  The  line  now  crosses  the  road  and  passes  by  a  oatting 
through  the  spur  to  the  S.  of  the  Nahr  tl^Ktlh  (p.  281).  Beyond 
(N.)  the  river  we  again  run  close  to  the  sea  and  beyond  (8  M.)  Aniikra 
we  skirt  the  beantiful  bay  of  Mnth.  91/2^^.  SarbA;  10 Vj  M.  J^OneA, 
a  village  with  a  small  harbour  and  a  Turkish  telegraph-offtce.  The 
mountain- slopes  are  thickly  studded  with  villages,  the  houses  of 
which  are  picturesquely  scattered  among  gardens.  Above  Jiineb  lies 
Qhad^r^  adjoining  whi^h  is  Saxhd  (with  its  railway-^station  to  the 
S.E.),  while  at  the  very  top  of  the  hill  is  Bfccrfc£,  the  residence  of 
the  Greek  bishop,  separated  by  a  small  valley  from  Zvik  MtkSyil.  — 
12  M.  Ma^dmUteiny  on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay.  Hence  to  Jebeil,  see 
p.  335. 

To  Bekfeita,  ca.  I5V2  M.,  carriage-road  (regular  carriage^service 
during  the  summer).  We  take  the  Tripoli  lOad  as  far  as  the  Nahr 
AnUlyds  (iy2  br. ;  see  p.  280),  where  we  diverge  to  the  right  by 
a  road  wMch  at  once  begins  to  ascend  the  hill.  In  1-^4  hr.  we  reach 
'Ain  'Aff  about  V4  hr.  above  which  lies  the  monastery  Kumet 
esh-Shahwdn^  the  seat  of  the  Maronite  bishop  of  Cyprus.  We  reach 
Bekfeiy&  (Turkish  telegraph)  in  another  I1/4  hr.  The  Jesuits  have 
a  church,  monastery,  and  schools  here.  Bekfeiyll  is  a  rather  lar^ 
place  with  silk-factories.  It  is  beautifully  situated  high  up  on  the 
mountain,  directly  above  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Dog  River.  —  Farther 
on  the  road  leads  us  along  the  crest  of  the  hills  to  the  E.  (^Esh-Shu' 
weify  an  English  mission -station,  with  large  silk -manufactories, 
lies  1/4  hr.  to  our  left)  to  El-Mutein, 


Tbe  villages  on  Jhe  StopB  op  thb  Lebanon,  such  as  Beit  ^eri, 
Brummana,  and  'Aleih,  are  favouritfe  summer -resorts  of  the  in- 
habitants of  BeirCit  (p.  277)  and  are  also  frequented  by  the  Euro- 
peans living  in  Egypt  and  <3yprus.  The  air  is  very  healthy,  the 
heat  is  moderate  even  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable fall  of  temperature  at  night. 

To  Bbit  Meri  (IOV2  M:)  AND  Brummana  (12  M.),  carriage-road 
with  daily  carriage-service  in  31/2  or  4  hrs.  Beyond  the  bridge  across 
the  Nahr  Beirflt  (72  ^^r. ;  see  p.  280)  we  diverge  to  the  right  from  the 
Tripoli  road,  and  in  20  min«  more  we  take  the  road  on  the  left  acroet 
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the  plain  of  Sdhel  to  the  E.  At  the  'village  of  Tekwdni  (25  min.) 
the  road  begins  to  ascend  the  hill  in  cnrVes.  The  higher  we  ascend 
the  more  heautifnl  Is  the  view.  In  about  3  hrs.  we  reach  the  village 
of  ^Ain  S^ddeh  (the  summer-residence  of  the  Maronite  archbishop), 
and  in  20  min.  more  the  Maronite  village  of  — 

Beit  Merl  (2395  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  with  2000  inhab., 
which  has  two  hotels  in  the  season.  A  little  pine-grown  hill,  to  the 
S.,  offers  a  magnificent  ♦View:  to  the  S.  Deir  tl-KaVa  (see  below); 
far  beneath  to  the  E.  the  Wddi  Salimd  unites  with  the  Wddi  Ham- 
mdna  to  form  the  Beirtlt  river.  Between  the  two  is  the  ridge  of 
El-Metn  with  the  village  of  Rds  el-Metn. 

From  Beit  Meri  the  Maronite  uLonastery  of  Deir  el-Kal^a  may  be 
reached  in  1/4  hr.  It  is  situated  2200  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  'rhere  is  a  Hne 
view  from  the  roof  of  the  monastery  church.  Many  remains  of  antiquities 
and  sarcophagi  are  found  here.  The  foundations  of  an  ancient  temple, 
35  yds.  long  by  18  yds.  broad,  are  still  preserved.  The  front  looked  to- 
wards the  plain.  Fragments  of  the  columns  of  the  portico  are  still  to 
be  seen.  "The  large  drafted  stones  testify  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
building,  which,  according  to  an  inscription,  was  dedicated  *Jovi  Balmar- 
codi\  which  has  been  translated  'Lord  of  the  Dancing  festivals'.  —  Trav- 
ellers on  horseback  may  return  by  the  monastery  of  Mdt  R6kus  and 
Tekweini  (see  above),  or  by  Bustem  Pasha^s  garden  (p.  279). 

From  Beit  Meri  we  take  the  road  along  the  crest  of  the  hills, 
enjoying  a  beautiful  view  of  the  deep  Wddi  Saltmd  on  our  right, 
and  arrive  in  35  min.  at  — 

Bmmm&na  (2360  ft.;  Lebanon  Hotel ^  kept  by  Saalmtiller,  a 
German,  plain  but  good,  fine  view  from  the  terrace ;  Hotel  des  Chenes^ 
kept  by  Bonfils,  at  both  these,  pens,  with  wine  8-10  fr. ;  Turkish 
Telegraph),  which  contains  2600  inhab.  and  is  the  seat  of  the  KMm- 
mak&m  of  the  district  of  El-Metn.  It  is  the  chief  station  of  the 
Quakers,  who  have  a  church,  boys*  and  girls*  schools,  and  a  hospital 
and  dispensary.  It  also  possesses  a  schools  of  the  L&zarists.  The 
name  ('Beit  rumm&na')  means  *house  of  the  pomegranate'. 

The  carriage  goes  on,  passing  Mdrsha'yd,  an  Orthodox  and  a 
Maronite  monastery  on  the  heights  to  the  left,  to  (8/4  hr.)  Ba'abddt. 

From  Brummana  an  ascent  of  the  Sannin  (8660  ft.)  may  be  made; 
11-12  hrs.  We  follow  the  carriage-road  to  Ba^ahdAi  (*/4  hr.j  see  above), 
whence  a  bad  road  leads  past  the  monastery  of  M&r  MiUd  ed-Dutcdr  to  Dahr 
esh-S?iutteir  (1  hr.),  where  there  is  a  caf^.  We  proceed  thence  by  road  to 
(>/4  hr.)  El-Mutein  (p.  282),  whence  a  stony  path  leads  to  the  (IVt  hr.) 
beauti^l  spring  of  Ifebc^  Bkale^a  (or  Kale^a).  We  pass  some  peasants'  houses 
and  turn  to  the  left  (N.),  after  which  we  reach  (*/4  hr.)  the  deep  grotto  of 
Mishm(sheh  and  in  another  1/4  br.  the  J6e^  a  group  of  walnut-trees  about 
20  min.  from  the  road,  where  there  are  ruins  of  a  building  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian-Hellenistic period,  and  some  sarcophagi.  In  li/«  hr.  we  reach  the 
spring  I^eba'  ManMtkhy  and  in  2  hrs.  Jiebcf  Sanntn^  beneath  the  summit 
of  the  Sannin:  there  are  a  few  peasants'*  houses  here.  From  the  spring 
we  now  turn  to  the  8.E.  till  we  reach  the  crest  of  the  hill  between  Sannin 
and  Keneueh  (l*/*  hr.),  whence  we  take  the  path  to  the  N.  to  the  summit 
(2V4  hrs.).  We  have  a  pretty  view  of  the  sea,  Beiriit,  and  the  district  of 
El-Metn;  to  the  E.,  the  Bika'  and  the  Anti-Libanus ;  towards  the  N.  the 
prospect  is  bounded  by  the  ranges  of  the  Kesrawan.  In  some  of  the  ravines 
snow  lies  till  July.  On  the  N.  slopes  are  ancient  ruins.  —  The  steep 
descent  to  Zahleh  (p.  292)  takes  5-6  hrs. 
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To  'AiiBiK,  besides  the  railway  {p.  291),  carriages  ply  daily  in 
summer  {21/2  hrs.).  The  Damasciis  road  leads  past  El  •^HUzmiyeh 
(p.  279)  and  the  Asfuriyeh  Insane  Asylum  (p.  276)  and  then  winds 
upwards  among  the  well-cultivated  slopes  of  the  Lebanon,  affording 
a  series  of  magnificent  views.  After  a  time  the  deep  ravine  of  the 
Nahr  Beirut  (p.  280)  becomes  visible  on  our  left.  A  little  to  the 
left  below  Khdn  JemkHr  (672  M.)  lies'Areiyfc  (station  on  the  railway, 
p.  292),  a  favourite  summer-resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beirtit.  From 
this  point  on  the  mountain-district  is  named  ElrGharh  (the  west).  — 
At  KMn  Shdkh  MdhmUd  (10  72  M.)  the  road  diverges  to  the  right  and, 
running  along  the  verge  of  the  hills,  leads  us  (about  1  M.)  to  — 

'Aleih.  —  Hotels.  H6t.  Bassovl,  a  branch  of  the  Hot.  d^Orient  in 
BeiHit;  H5t.  Kibillo*,  Anolo-Amsbicait  PaNsioN;  pens,  at  all  these  10fr> 
(wine  extra),  less  for  a  prolonged  stay.  —  Post  A  Tblbqbaph  Ofpicb, 
where  French  may  be  used. 

'Aleih  (2460  ft.  above  the  sea- level)  is  a  favourite  summer- 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beirtlt  and  has  many  handsome  villas. 
Pop.  2500.  The  Jesuits  have  a  station  and  school  here.  The  view 
of  the  plain  of  the  coast  is  magnificent;  immediately  below  us  is  the 
fertile  Wddi  ShahrHr^  with  the  villages  of  BesHs  (the  Gotham  of  l&e 
Lebanon),  W&di  8hdhrit/r^  and  Kafr  8Mmd. 

The  road  goes  on  to  the  S.  along  the  hill.  Beyond  Bemdd^ 
(small  hotel)  it  forks ,  the  left  branch  leading  to  (10  min.)  56* 
el'Oharb  (Arab  Loeanda) ,  with  2000  inhab.  and  many  summer- 
residences  of  natives  from  Beirut.  The  road  to  the  right  leads  t% 
(1  hr.)  'iitn  ^Anij^,  an  English  miission-station.  Thence  we  descend 
in  windings  to  (1^2  ^^0  the  thriving  Druse  village  of  E$h-8huwdf&t 
(Turkish  Telegraph  Office).  We  leave  the  beautifully  situated  Greek 
Oatholic  monastery  of  Deir  el-Karkaftk  to  the  right,  cross  the  WIdi 
ShahrOr  (see  above),  and  reach  (1  hr.)  El^Hadtih  (rail,  station, 
pp.  292,  279). 
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BdfMyd  3Vs  hrs. ;  Rdiheiyd  6  hrs. 

Quitting  Sidon  by  the  S.E.  gate,  we  reach  (40  min.)  the  village 
of  Deir  Be«^,  (ca.  1  hr.)  the  Ndhr  ez-Zaherdntj  and  (50  min.)  Khdn 
Mohammed  'Alij  and  traverse  a  stony  tableland.  The  village  of 
ZiftA  r^nains  on  the  right.    The  road  then  leads  to  (oa.  2^2  l^^s.) 
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tlie  large  Met&wileh  village  of  En-Nabatiyeliy  where  the  carriage- 
road  ends.    lV2^r-  '-Amiin, 

About  20  mln.  to  the  S.,  on  a  precipitous  rock  rising  above 
the  ravine  (1500  ft.  deep)  of  the  Litdnt,  stands  the  castle  of  Kal^at 
esli-Bkaklf  (2346  ft.  above  the  sea- level),  which  commandB  the 
mountain-pass  from  Sidon  to  Damascus. 

The  castle  is  first  mentioned  in  1179  as  a  stroBghold  of  the  Christians. 
It  was  called  Belfort  by  the  Grnsaders.  In  1196  the  garrison  was  forced 
to  surrender  to  Saladin.  In  1240  the  castle  was  purchased,  along  with 
Sidon,  by  the  Templars,  but  it  was  taken  from  them  again  in  1280. 
Finally  it  was  restored  by  Fakhreddln,  (p.  278)  in  the  17th  century. 

On  the  S.  and  W.  sides  the  castle  is  protected  by  a  moat  hevni 
in  the  rook  to  a  depth  of  50-120  ft.  On  the  S.  side  only  It  is  con- 
n  ected  with  a  narrow  mountain-ridge.  The  entrance  is  on  the  S.E. 
side.  The  building  is  130  yds.  long  (from  N.  to  S.)  and  33  yds. 
wide.  At  the  N.  end  the  rock  projects  23  yds.  towards  the  E.  The 
court  on  the  E.  side  Is  about  16  yds.  vride,  and  the  outworks  are 
about  the  same  width.  The  walls  slope  outwards  to  a  distance  of 
6-10  yds.  The  S.  wall  was  defended  by  two  semicircular  towers. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  building  here  earlier  than  the  later  Roman 
period.  Most  of  the  remains  are  mediaeval  Saracenic.  In  the  centre 
of  the  E.  side  is  a  mediasval  chapel.  —  The  *Vibw  is  magnificent. 
Far  below  is  the  Lit^nl,  a  mountain-torrent  of  green  water,  dashing 
over  its  rocky  bed.  On  the  opposite  slope,  which  is  less  precipitous, 
lie  several  villages  embosomed  in  foliage.  Beyond  the  plain  of 
Meij  'Ayt^n  (p.  287)  towers  Mt.  Hermon,  adjoining  which  is  the 
stronghold  of  Kal'at  Es-Subeibeh  (p.  260).  Towards  the  S.  Ues  the 
hilly  country  of  Naphtali  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Safed.  On 
the  right  rises  the  Jebel  Jermalj:;  Hiintn  (p.  258)  Is  also  visible.  To 
the  N.E.  we  look  up  the  valley,  above  which  rises  the  Jebel  er-Rih&n. 

From  'Am tin  we  descend  in  40  min.  to  the  Jisr  el-KhowdeUf  a 
bridge  across  the  Ltt^i)  near  which  is  the  best  camping-ground 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Fboh  Kal'at  xsh-Sha^Ip  to  BsntfiT.  This  beautiful  but  fatiguing 
tour  cannot  well  be  undertaken  earlier  than  the  middle  of  May  (guide 
necessary).  The  scenery  is  very  characteristic  of  Syria.  —  Starting  firom 
the  Jur  eUKhardeli  (see  above),  we  follow  the  W.  bank  of  the  JMimi,  Enter- 
ing the  Wddi  Jermak^  we  reach  in  li/t  hr.  the  Druse  village  of*  that  name. 
After  Vs  ^T^'  ^*B  pass  on  the  left  the  ruins  ot  Bl-MedtMhy  and  in  1  hr.  more 
cross  the  Ndhr  ez-ZaherdiU  (p.  285).  We  then  ascend  to  (40  min.)  the 
considerable  Christian  village  of  Jerj^a.  In  1  hr.  we  reach  Jtib^a,  with  a 
modern  castle  \  in  1  hr.  25  min.  Zahalieh ;  and  in  ca.  50  min.  Jesjkn. 

Jezzln,  now  the  seat  of  a  Kaimma|An»,  waa  named  in  mediseval  times 
Catale  de  Qezin.  The  Christians  who  compose  the  entire  population  are 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  vine  and  silk  culture.  At  the  foot  of  a  rock 
(650  ft.  in  height)  behind  the  town  flows  the  Nahr  tWAwoalt^  the  Bostre- 
nu$  of  the  ancients.  A  fatiguing  path  ascends  this  cliflf  to  a  plain  iVi  M. 
in  width,  beyond  which  rises  the  lofty  Tdtndt  Nthd  (6070  ft).  On  the 
summit  (li/t  hr.)  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  —  About  5  min.  to  the  K.  of 
JezEtn  the  'Auwall  falls  to  a  depth  of  130  ft.  over  an  amphitheake  of  rocks. 
This  river  separates  the  districts  of  Teffdh  and  Jezztn^  to  the  E.  of  Teff&|i, 
from  that  of  KhamHh^  situated  farther  to'  the  N. 

From  Jezzin  we  descend  the  brook  for  about  60  min.,  passing  a  number 
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of  villages.  At  tbe  point  where  the  'Auwali  (p.  286)  unites  with  the 
Bdr4k  stand  four  columns  of  Egyptian  granite,  4  ft.  thick  and  13  ft.  high. 
Proceeding  op  the  river  on  its  left  bank,  we  jiext  reach  (!^  mln.)  Bdttr 
and  (1  hr.  10  min.)  Hdret  eUJeneidUh^  and  then  proceed  past  ^Ain  UtiMr 
and  *Ain  Kanya  (on  the  right)  to  (50  min.)  EhMftkhidra,  the  Ca»aU  Maktarm 
of  the  Crusaders,  situated  on  a  lofty  monntaiU'Spur  at  the  confluence  of 
the  'Auwali  with  the  Khardbeh^  which  comes  from  the  £.  The  large  vil- 
lage contains  schools  of  the  British  Syrian  Mission.  The  carriage-road 
hence  leads  vi&  El-J«deidehy  'Aiu  es-S^k,  and  BOkaniyOi  to  (5  M.)  — 

B«it  ed-Din  or  Bteddin  (Arab  Loeanda;  TurkWt  Telegraph  Offi^e)^  the 
seat  in  summer  of  the  government  of  LebMion  (winter-seat  at  Ba^'abd^, 
see  p.  292).  It  contains  a  small  garrison.  The  CatUe,  a  restored  palace 
of  the  Emir  Beshir  (see  p.  286),  with  its  numerous  courts,  gardens,  colon- 
nades, baths,  etc.,  is  finely  situated  and  worth  visiting  (previous  per- 
mission from  the  pasha  necessary).  —  About  21/2  M.  to  Uie  S.  of  Beit 
ed-Din,  by  carriage-road,  lies  Btfaklin  (Turkish  Telegraph  Office),  an 
important  place  inhabited  by  Druses. 

From  Beit  ed-Din  a  carriage-road  leads  in  a  wide  curve  to  (1  hr.)  ^— 
Seir  el-^^amar,  the  'monastery  of  the  moon'  (5000  Haronite  inhab.), 
a  Mudiriyeh  immediately  subject  to  the  Governor.  It  contains  a  modest 
J/oamda  and  a  Tvrkiih  Telegraph  O/ftee,  The  Serai  is  an  ancient  palace 
of  Fakhreddin  (p.  278).  The  village  (2880  ft.  above  the  sea-level)  is  sur- 
rounded by  luxuriantly  fertile  and  well-cultivated  terraces.  The  vine  and 
eilk  culture  are  carried  on  here,  and,  as  throughout  the  whole  district,  silk- 
stuffs  and  embroidery  are  manufactured.  —  Public  conveyances  ply  daily 
in  summer  between  Deir  el-Kamar  and  Beirfit  (8  hrs.)*  The  road  leads 
in  many>  windings  to  (2  hrs.)  t\ie  bridge  over  the  copious  Nahr  el-Kddi^  and 
thence  ascends  via  Mhdla  and  DeifHin  (fine  views)  to  (!>/«  hr.)'^«'n^6,' which 
has  about  1000  inhabitants.  A  short  digression  may  be  made  to  the  large 
educational  institution  of  the  American  missionaries- in  *Aheih,  From  'Ainab 
-we  descend  in  20  min.  to  8hvml^^  */*  hr.  beyond  which  we  reach  'Ain 
'Anab.    Thence  to  BeiriU,  see  p.  284. 

From  Jisr  el-Khardeli  we  flrpt  ride  to  the  N.  to  tlie  (II/4  hr.) 
large  village  of  El-Jedeidehj  which  possesses  a  school  of  the  Ameri- 
can mission,  and  then  to  the  E.  to  (1  hr.)5<2fc  el-Khdn.  The  green 
tract  of  Merj  'AyHn  lies  on  our  right  (the  Ijon  of  1  Kings  xv.  20). 
The  road  now  leads  to  the  N.,  following  the  course  of  the  Ndhr  tl- 
JBMdntj  to  (8/^  hr.)  a  bridge,  and  thence  to  (V2  hr.)  — 

HUbeiyft  (2280  ft.;  Turkish  Telegraph  Of/ice'),  a  small  town 
with  6600  inhah.  (4000  Christians),  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  from  which  a  brook  descends  to  the  Ndhr  el- 
HdsbAnt  (p.  268).  The  American  Mission  and  the  British  Syrian 
Mission  have  a  church  and  schools  here.  On  both  sides  of  the  valley 
are  terraces  luxuriantly  planted  with  olives  and  vines.  The  grapes 
are  either  converted  into  raisins  or  into  syrup  (dibs).  Hasbeiyl  is 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Baal  Oad,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  Her- 
mon  (Josh.  xi.  17,  etc.).  The  castle,  once  occupied  by  the  Druse, 
emirs  of  the  Shih&b  family  (p.  288),  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
Turkish  authorities.  —  In  the  environs  of  Haabeiya  are  numerous 
bitumen  pits,  which  are  let  by  government.  Near  the  source  of 
the  H^Bbant,  V2  ^^-  to  t^e  N.,  the  ground  is  partly  of  a  volcanio 
character. 

The  Wddi  et-  Teim  has  always  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Druse 
sect  (p.  Ixxiil),  as  its  founder  Ed-Darazi  is  said  to  have  lived  here. 
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About  20  min.  above  H^fbeiy^  is  tbe  Khalwet  el-Biy/idj  a  central 
sbrine  of  tbe  sect 

The  HisTOBT  OP  the  Dbusss  (p.  Ixziii)  during  the  last  two  centariea 
consists  chiefly  of  a  narrative  of  the  par^^-dtmggles  of  various  powerful 
noble  families.  After  the  expulsion  in  1694  of  the  Ma'anfde  family,  to 
which  Fakhreddin  (p.  278)  belonged,  the  Shih&b  family  got  the  upper  band. 
The  most  eminent  member  of  that  family  was  Emtr  Beshir  (1789*1810),  who 
established  himself  at  Deir  el-Eamar  with  the  aid  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
the  admiral  of  the  British  flee't,  and  allied  himself  more  closely  with 
Ibrfthlm  Pasha  (p.  Ixxzv)  with  a  view  to  strengthen  his  hands  against  his 
antagonist  the  Sheikh  Beshir  at  Mukhtftra,  of  the  Jambelftt  family.  He 
privately  professed  to  be  a  convert  to  the  Maronite  church,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  support  of  the  clergy,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  favour  the 
Christians  openly.  With  the  help  of  the  Egyptians,  he  suppressed  a 
revolt  fomented  by  Sheikh  BeshSr  and  caused  the  Sheikh  himself  to  be 
slain.  The  struggles  between  the  Maronites  and  the  Druses,  however, 
continued.  When  the  Druses  were  afterwards  armed  by  the  allies  of 
Turkey  for  the  purpose  of  revolting  against  the  Egyptians,  Emir  Beshir 
remained  faithful  to  the  latter,  and  was  banished  to  Malta  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years.  Anarchy  now  prevailed  in  this  mountain  region.  In  1841 
the  Druses  revolted  and  defeated  the  army  of  the  Maronites.  The  Turkish 
government  rejoiced  to  see  the  rival  sects  thus  destroying  one  another, 
but  in  1843  the  chief  authority  was  so  divided  that  the  Maronites  and 
Druses  each  had  a  sheikh  of  their  own.  This  distribution  of  power,  how- 
ever, led  to  new  disturbances.  In  1869  a  revolt  broke  out  among  the 
Maronites,  and  the  government  availed  Itself  of  this  opportunity  for  dis- 
arming the  Christians  of  the  Lebanon  and  exposed  them  to  the  fury  of 
the  murderous  Druses  (p.  299). 

Beyond  H&sbeiyft  the  road  crosses  a  small  yalley  to  the  N.  by  a 
bridge,  and  ascends  to  tbe  top  of  the  bill  (^4  hr.).  It  then  leads  to 
(1  hr.)  Mtmis  and  ('^hr.)  Kufeir  (yriih  a  *khalweh*  or  Druse  chapel). 
In  20  min.  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  it  follows  to  the  right. 
To  the  left  below  is  seen  the  WUi  et-Teim  (p.  287;  40  min.).  We 
then  descend  (25  min.),  leaving  Es-Seftneh  on  the  right,  and  enter 
the  mountains  towards  the  E.,  in  the  direction  of  Beit  Ldya  (1  hr.). 

About  40  min.  to  the  S.  of  Beit  Laya  lies  *Ain  Harehd^  20  min.  above 
which  stands  one  of  the  best -preserved  temples  of  the  Hermon  district. 
It  is  'in  antis',  facing  the  E.,  39  ft.  long,  26  ft.  wide,  and  19  ft.  hi^  from 

flatform  to  cornice.  The  pronaoB  is  8  ft.  by  19  ft.,  and  the  cella  26  ft.  by 
6  ft.  The  W.  side  of  the  cella  is  4i/s  ft.  higher  than  the  others.  There 
are  here  four  pedestals  with  columns  built  into  the  wall.  The  bases  of 
these  are  Attic,  the  capitals  Ionic.  Above  is  a  cornice  running  round  the 
wall  of  the  cella;  on  each  side  are  two  lions^  heads  with  a  tiger^s  head 
between  them.  The  roof  of  the  temple  has  fallen  in.  The  building  stands 
on  a  basement  which  is  7i/s  ft.  high  on  the  W.  side.  It  possesses  a 
beautifully  enriched  gate,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  niche.  In  the  tym- 
panum at  the  W.  end  is  a  bas-relief  bust  of  a  woman  with  two  small 
horns  (comp.  p.  264). 

To  the  N.  of  Belt  L&ya  we  next  reach  (1/2  hr.)  BkHyifeh  and 
(35  min.,  bad  road)  — 

B&8heiy&.  The  village  (Turkish  Telegraph  Office)  has  about 
SOOOinhab.,  including  a  few  Protestants,  and  rises  in  terraces  on 
a  steep  slope  in  the  midst  of  orchards.  Towards  the  S,,  above  the 
lofty  castle,  Hermon  rears  its  majestic  head. 
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Moimt  Hermon  (Jehel  esh-Sheikh). 

The  AsoBNT  of  Hermon  cannot  be  undertaken  befoi^e  May.  The  ex- 
pedition requires  a  whole  day  (ascent  7  hrs.,  descent  6  hrs.)  and  is  very 
fatiguing.  The  start  should  he  made  before  sunrise.  The  usual  starting 
points  are  H&8beiy&  (p.  287)  and  B&sheiya  (p.  388).  A  guide  (6-8  fr.)  is 
necessary.  Provisions  and  water  should  not  be  forgotten.  Those  who 
intend  to  spend  a  night  in  a  tent  on  the  top  should  take  a  supply  of  fu^ 
Travellers  must  see  on  the  previous  day  that  the  horses  and  their  gear  are 
fit  for  this  unusually  rough  work,  and  that  they  are  thoroughly  well  fed 
and  rested.  Luggage  should  be  sent  to  the  place  to  which  the  descent  is 
to  be  made. 

In  Arabic  Mt.  Hermon  is  called  Jtbel  tsh-SMkh^  i.  «.  'mountain  of  the 
white-haired\  or  Jtbel  §^Telj\  'snow-mountain\  The  Sidonians  called 
Hermon  '•8iri<m\  and  perhaps  the  name  Bhtnir  (Dent.  iii.  9)  was  applied 
to  part  of  Hermon  only.  As  a  landmiark  of  Palestine,  and  indeed  of  Syria 
also,  Mt.  Hermon  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  was 
a  holy  mountain,  and  numerous  ancient  temples  situated  on  and  near  the 
mountain  serve  as  a  memorial  of  the  ancient  worship.  The  Hebrews  ex- 
tolled its  majestic  height  (Psalm  lxxxix.  12).  They  valued  it,  too,  as  a 
collector  of  clouds  (Psalm  cxxxm.  3).  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  haunt  of  wild 
beasts  (Song  of  Sol.  iv.  8),  and  its  snow  was  used  in  ancient  times,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Jerome  (comp.  Prov.  xxv.  13),  as  at  the  present  day,  for  cooling 
the  beverases  of  the  wealthy.  It  extends  firom  K.E.  to  S.W.  for  a  distance 
of  about  20  M.  Its  rock-formation  is  hard  limestone,  covered  at  places 
with  soft  chalk,  while  basalt  makes  its  appearance  in  the  S.  spurs  and  near 
9ft$beiyiL  Orystals  of  calcareous  spar  are  occasionally  found.  Hermon  is 
separated  from  Anti-Libanus  by  a  ravine  on  the  K.  side.  In  winter  the 
mountain  is  covered  with  heavy  masses  of  snow,  and  even  in  summer 
patches  of  snow  are  to  be  found  in  shaded  hollows.  Bears  are  still  fre- 
quently seen  on  Mt.  Hermon;  the  species  is  called  'Ursus  Syriacus\  but 
it  resembles  the  brown  bear  of  other  countries.  Foxes,  wolves,  and  various 
kinds  of  game  also  abound.  The  industrial  crops  are  the  same  as  in  other 
mountain-disMcts  of  Syria,  and  the  culture  of  the  vine,  which  above 
&&sheiy&  ascends  to  a  height  of  4726  ft.,  is  of  considerable  importance. 
Above  the  cultivated  land  are  a  few  thin  and  scattered  groups  of  oaks 
iQuercut  cerUt^  Look  &  Mellul).  About  600  ft.  above  the  vines  begins  an 
extensive  erowth  of  tragacanth  bushes  with  prickly  leaves,  and  at  a  height 
of  3770-5420  ft.  several  edible  wild  fruits  occur.  The  almond  abounds, 
and  is  the  commonest  tree  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the  mountain  at  this  con- 
siderable height,  whence  this  region  is  sometimes  called  'Aiabet  el-L6zeh 
(almond  mountain).  There  are  three  kinds  of  almond-tree's,  two  large 
plums,  a  cherry,  and  a  pear.  If  tiie  explorer  proceeds  from  B&sheiyi  in 
the  direction  of  ^ftfbeiya,  through  the  'Akdbet  thJeMna  to  the  J9UI  Khdn^ 
he  will  meet  with  a  dense  growth  of  two  interesting  conifers,  vix.  the 
thin -branched  Junipenu  exceUa  M,  Bit^^  or  dwarf  tree-jxmiper,  and  the 
Juniperut  drtipaeea  LahUl^  a  much  rarer  shrub.  The  latter,  called  dHfrdn 
by  the  Arabs,  bears  berries  as  large  as  plums  with  blue  streaks.  Above 
this  scattered  but  very  interesting  growth  of  trees  we  find  a  poor  and 
insignificant  growth  of  prickly  and  other  shrubs,  all  belonging  to  the  flora 
of  the  Oriental  steppes,  some  of  which,  however,  are  peculiar  to  this  recion, 
as  Astragalus  Aeantholimon ,  Cousinia,  and  others.  Near  the  snow -fields 
occurs  also  the  Ranunculus  demissus.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  mountain,  which 
is  greener  than  the  others,  occur  large  patches  of  the  large  umbelliferous 
sukerdn,  a  kind  of  ferula. 

From  Bdsbeiyd  we  ascend  the  opposite  slope  of  the  valley  to 
(I/2  br.)  ^Ain  Kanya  and  (V4  ^^0  Shuweiydy  and  reach  (1/4  hr.)  the 
-watershed  bet^ween  the  wooded  WMi  Beni  Hasan  on  the  left  and 
the  Wddi  d-Hibbdriyeh  on  the  right.  Passing  the  rnins  of  KMrbet 
Shuweiyd,  we  reach  (1/4  hr.},  on  the  left,  the  Mughdret  Shuweiydf 
or  ancient  tomb-caverns  of  Shnwelyft.    The  ascent  of  the  height 
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which  conceals  Mt.  Heimon  from  view  is  fatigHiog.  Beyond  it  we 
enter  the  Wddi  'Ain  ^Atdy  and  now  see  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tain hefoie  us.  In  ahout  3  hrs.  we  reach  the  crest  of  the  momitain 
and  follow  it  towards  the  N.  to  the  (1^2  l^r.)  harren  summit. 

Mount  Harmon  culminates  in  three  peaks,  consisting  partly  of 
Tuhhle ;  the  northern  and  southern,  ahout  500  paces  apart,  are  each 
ahout  9050ft.  in  height;  the  western,  ahout  100  ft.  lower,  is  separ- 
ated from  the  others  hy  a  small  valley ,  and  is  700  paces  distant 
from  them.  On  the  S.  peak  are  some  ruins  (called  K<ur  ^Antar), 
prohahly  belonging  to  a  temple  which  is  mentioned  hy  St.  Jerome. 
On  the  summit  is  a  hollow,  hounded  hy  an  oval  enclosure  of  stones 
which  are  placed  close  together.  The  well-hewn  blocks  are  inserted 
in  the  uneven  surface  of  rubble  or  rock.  To  the  S.  of  this  elliptical 
enclosure  stood  a  building,  now  entirely  destroyed,  which  was  prob- 
ably a  sacellum  (a  small  sanctuary  without  a  roof).  The  rock  which 
formed  the  foundation  has  been  hewn  for  the  purpose.  To  the  N.E. 
is  a  rock-cavern  with  traces  of  columns. 

The  ♦View  is  of  vast  extent,  embracing  a  great  part  of  Syria.  In 
the  distance,  to  the  S.,  we  see  the  mountains  of  'AJliin  extending 
towards  Moab,  then  the  Jordan,  with  the  lakes  of  Tiberias  and 
Hiileh,  to  the  W.  of  which  are  Samaria  and  Galilee  extending  to- 
wards Oarmel,  and  the  Mediterranean  from  Carmel  to  Tyre;  next  to 
this  part  of  the  landscape  rises  the  range  of  Lebanon  in  a  wide  <nir?9 
from  Jebel  er-Rtl^ftn  and  Jebel  Keneiseh  to  the  lofty  peaks  of  the 
§annin  (p.  283)  and  the  Makmal  to  the  N. ;  between  these  lies  the 
valley  of  the  Li^ini,  from  Karat  esh-Sha^tf  upwards,  extending  far 
into  the  plain  of  El-Bi^4'  (p.  292);  we  next  perceive  Anti-Libanns; 
to  the  N.W.  stretches  the  plain  of  Damascus,  as  far  as  the  *meadow 
lakes*,  to  the  S.  of  which  rise  Jebel  el-Aswad  and  Jebel  el-M&ni' 
(p.  151);  next  to  these  is  seen  the  whole  range  of  the  Haurllu,  in 
front  of  which  are  El-Lej&h  and  Jeidur.  In  the  foreground,  to  the 
W.,  lies  the  W&di  'Ain  'A^i,  to  the  E.  the  Wtdi  'Aral,  and  to  the 
S.E.  the  Widi  Shib'a. 

The  descent  may  be  made  by  the  same  route  or  to  Bdaheiyd 
(4  hrs.,  guide  necessary). 

Another  route  (gaide  necessary)  descends  ftrom  the  sommit  to  (4  hrs.) 
Karat  Jendel  on  the  E.  side.  This  village  contains  a  mined  castle,  and 
at  *Amty  8  hrs.  to  the  S.S.W.,  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  From  KaFat 
Jendel  the  traveller  may  proceed  to  El-Ka{and^  near  Damascus  (p.*2iES), 
in  about  2Vs  hrs. 

FaoM  lUsHBiYl  TO  Damascus.  —  a.  Via  Dbib  sL-'AsHiiB  Cpide  neces- 
sary). We  first  ride  in  1  hr.  to  K(^fr  K4Ut^  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  a 
basin-like  plain,  which  in  winter  forms  a  lake.  The  village  contains  a 
few  relics,  of  antiquity.  After  10  miu.  we  ascend  a  steep  hill  (B.IT.E.), 
on  the  top  oi  which  (20  min.)  we  traverse  a  furrowed  plateau.  In  about 
»/4  hr.  more  we  descend  into  the  valley.  After  20  min.  the  valley  tnma 
towards  the  N.E.,  and  leads  to  (1  hr.)  Deir  a-*AMhdir^  at  the  B.  end  of  a 
«mall  plain.  The  village  is  inhabited  hy  Druses  and  Christians.  Among 
the  houses  stands  an  ancient  temple,  the  walls  of  which  are  preserved. 
From  Deir  el-'Aflh&ir  we  descend  to  the  plain  on  the  E.K.E.,  cross  0/slir.)  a 
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low  watershed,  and  reach  (Vshr.)  K?t4n  MeUTtekin.  on  the  post-road.  Thence 
we  proceed  to  (lOi/s  M.)  Sl-HAmi  (p.  294)  and  (dVs  M.  farther)  Damascns. 

D.  Vil  El-Katan1  (guide  necessary).  We  cross  a  narrow  plateau  to 
the  E.,  obtain  (Vi  hr.)  a  view  of  the  deep  basin  of  the  plain  of  Kctfr  KUk 
(p.  290),  and  reach  (Vi  hr.)  'Aihd,  To  the  N.  of  the  village  once  stood 
a  temple,  of  which  few  remains  are  left.  After  IV4  hr.  (to  the  K.E.)  we 
come  to  the  top  of  Eth-Thughra  ('hollow  way'),  pass  some  ruins,  and  in 
11/4  hr.  reach  Bakleh.  The  village  stands  in  a  small  plain,  6010  ft.  above 
the  sea-level,  and  is  surrounded  by  ruins.  Two  temples  once  stood  here. 
The  higher,  situated  in  the  village,  is  completely  ruined  (several  Greek 
inscriptions).  The  other,  better  preserved,  is  about  100  paces^below  the 
village,  to  the  K.E.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  temple  faced  Mt.  Hermon 
towards  the  W.,  while  the  other  temples  around  the  mountain  face  the  E. 
Outside  the  S.  wall,  near  the  S.E.  corner,  is  a  large  block  of  stone,  on 
which  there  is  a  kind  of  medallion  with  a  face  In  relief,  surrounded  by 
flames  (possibly  the  sun-god);  to  it  belongs  the  figure  of  an  eagle  with 
outspread  wings,  carved  on  a  stone  that  has  been  broken  away  \  the  whole 
is  probably  from  the  architrave  of  the  temple.  There  are  also  a  few 
rock-tombs  at  Rakleh.  —  From  Bakleh  to  El-KatanA  about  4  hrs.*,  thence 
to  Damascus,  see  p.  263. 

About  1  nr.  20  min.  to.  the  S.W.  of  Rakleh  are  situated  the  ruins  of 
Burkuah,  5203  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  most  interesting  part  of  them 
is  the  skilfully  executed  substructure  of  a  large  platform,  about  52i/2  yds. 
long  (from  N.W.  to  S.E.)  and  89  yds.  wide.  On  the  S.  side  the  wall  is 
89  ft.  high;  on  the  N.  side  the  rock  has  been  artificially  levelled.  A  large 
chamber,  IT^/tyds.  wide,  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  substructure. 
Above  it  is  a  series  of  arches,  of  segment  shape  in  the  inside.  Adjacent 
are  several  chambers ,  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  bath. 
A  large  Byzantine  basilica  seems  once  to  have  stood  on  the  platform, 
perhaps  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice,  Many  capitals  of  different  forms 
lie  scattered  around.  —  About  58  yds,  to  the  K.  of  this  building  are  the 
ruins  of  another,  evidently  once  adapted  for  use  as  a  Christian  church,  but 
the  original  purpose  of  which  is  unknown.  We  may  now  descend  hence 
to  EI.KaUn&  (near  Damascus;  p.  262)  in  Si/s  hrs. 


37.  Bailway  from  Beirtlt  to  Damascus. 

91 M.  Bail  WAT  of  i\it  SodiU  OUomane  det  Chemins  de  Fer  deDameu,  ffamd^ 
et  ProlongemenU,  opened  in  1896.  There  is  one  passenger-train  daily  in 
each  direction  (from  Beirut  Harbour  at  7  a.m.,  from  Bamascut  Beramkeh  at 
8.90  a.m.)  and  also  one  *mixed'  train  (from  BeirUt  at  5  p.m.,  from  BamascuM 
at  6.45  p.m.).  —  From  Beirdt  (passenger  train)  to  (2  hrs.  11  min.)  y^leihy  fares 
18  pi.,  12  pi. ;  to  (6V4  hrs.)  Usyd*,  51  pi.  30,  84  pi.  20;  to  (7  hrs.)  JEz-Zebeddni, 

75  pi.  80,  60  pi.  20;  to  (9  hrs.)  Banuucus  (Beramkeh  Station),  110  pi.  10, 

76  piastres.  The  mixed  train  takes  12-14  hrs.  —  As  the  time-table  is  liable 
to  alteration,  travellers  should  make  enquiries  at  the  hotels  as  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  trains.  —  Luggage  must  be  at  the  station  not  less  than 
1/4  hr.  before  the  departure  of  the  train.  —  Travellers  are  strongly  recom- 
mended to  have  the  exact  fare  in  readiness.  For  the  rate  of  exchange, 
comp.  p.  276.  —  The  carriages  are  more  comfortable  than  those  of  the 
Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  line,  but  are  still  capable  of  improvement.  European 
travellers  are  recommended  not  to  travel  in  the  third-class  carriages, 
though  even  ladies  may  make  use  of  the  second  class  without  fear.  — 
A  halt  of  Vs  ^r.  ia  made  at  Reydk  (buffet)  for  dinner.  Fruit  and  other 
refreshments  are  offered  for  sale  at  several  other  stations. 

The  railway  is  a  narrow-gauge  line,  with  20  M.  of  Abt*s  rack- 
and-pinion  system  in  the  moantainous  parts  of  the  first  30  M.  In 
tlie  Lebanon  it  generally  follows  the  diligence-route.  Most  travellers 
stert  from  the  Harbour  Stetlon  at  BekHi  (p.  275).   The  line  fet  fir' 
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skirts  the  sea-coast  and  then  turns  inland  towards  the  main  railway 
station.  It  is  next  carried  across  the  Tripoli  road  by  a  viadnct,  then 
turns  towards  the  S.,  and  follows  the  conrse  of  the  Nahr  JBeiriU 
(p.  280).  At  Rustem  Pasha's  Garden  (p.  279)  it  crosses  the  carriage- 
road  to  Damascus  and  proceeds  to  the  S.  on  a  level  course  to  (472  M.) 
El-Hadeth.  Thence  the  line,  turning  to  the  E.,  ascends  steadily.  — 
51/2  M.  Ba'ahdd  (796  ft.),  the  winter-residence  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Lebanon  (p.  Ivii),  who  occupies  the  old  but  remodelled  chateau  of 
the  Emir,  to  the  W.  of  the  village  (summer-residence  at  Beit  ed-Din, 
see  p.  287).  Ba'abd^  affords  a  fine  view  of  Beirfit  and  St.  George's 
Bay. — 7  V2  M.  JemhUr,  beyond  which  the  road  is  once  more  crossed. 
—  Near  (IO1/2  M.)  'Areii/^  (p.  284)  is  a  short  tunnel.  The  line  de- 
scribes a  wide  curve  and  doubles  back  on  its  track  in  a  loop,  affording 
as  the  direction  changes  continuous  pretty  views  of  the  coast  and 
of  the  nearer  and  well-cultivated  Wddi  Shahrdr.  —  13  M.  'Aleih 
(p.  284)}  17  M.  Behamdi3,n;  19  M.  'Ain  Sdfar.  To  the  left  is  the 
green  ravine  of  the  Wddi  Hammdna.  Vegetation  gradually  ceases 
and  we  enter  a  bleak  region.  The  line  pierces  the  tunnels  of  MudtiriJ 
(300  yds.)  and  Baidar  (^Khdn  Murdd ;  390  yds.),  reaching  its  highest 
level  (4880  ft.)  in  Lebanon  in  the  latter.  On  the  E.  side  we  descend 
to  (271/2  M.)  El-Mreijdt.  We  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  Jehel  Ktiuisehy 
on  the  left,  and  of  the  Jehel  el-Bdriik,  on  the  right.  —  29  M.  Et^ 
Jed^deh-Shtdra  (J'ditah);  321/2  M.  Saiyid-Ndyil  (Said  Neil). 

35  M.  El-MWallaka,  a  considerable  Muslim  village  belonging 
to  the  vil&yet  of  Suriya,  and  containing  a  school  and  station  of  the 
British  Mission  and  a  Jesuit  settlement. 

To  the  N.W.  of  El-Mu'allaka  and  separated  from  it  by  a  road  only 
lies  Zahleh  (8100  ft.;  ffdtel  Central^  near  the  bridge,  an  Arab  locanda  offering 
fair  accommodation  \  Turkish  Telegraph  0/fic«)y  a  Christian  town  with  about 
16,000  inhab.,  schoou  of  the  British  Syrian  Mission,  a  Jesuit  monastery  and 
church,  and  numerous  other  churches.  Zahleh  belongs  to  the  district  of 
Lebanon,  while  EI-Mu'allaka  is  in  the  vilayet  of  Syria.  The  little  town 
nestles  among  woods,  and  winds  in  great  curves  along  both  banks  of  the 
brook  El'Barddnty  which  descends  through  a  ravine  from  the  Sannin.  It 
possesses  numerous  industries^  and  much  wine  is  grown  here.  In  i860 
the  inhabitants  suffered  much,  when  the  Druses  took  the  town. 

From  Zahleh  travellers  may  undertake  the  ascent  of  the  Sanaln 
(8565  ft.  ^  p.  283)  with  good  guides  ^  the  ascent  is  steep  and  precipitous. 

Beyond  Mu'alla|:a  the  line  turns  to  the  E.  and  traverses  El-Blk4' 
(*lov7land*) ,  a  broad  valley,  resembling  a  tableland,  between  Le- 
banon and  Anti-Libanus.  Towards  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  the 
spurs  of  the  Tdmdt  Nihd  ('twins  of  Nihi'),  through  the  rocks  of 
which  the  Nahr  el-Lttdnt  forces  its  way  with  difficulty.  The  valley 
was  anciently  called  Coelesyria  ('hollow  Syria'),  a  name  which, 
however,  is  generally  used  by  classical  authors  to  designate  all  the 
district  to  the  S.  of  Seleucia  (with  the  exception  of  Phcenicia), 
as  far  as  the  Desert  of  Mt.  Sinai.  The  Bi^l'  is  much  less  richly 
cultivated  now  than  in  ancient  times.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Nahr 
el-Lit&nt. 

41  M»  Reydk  or  Rayak  (Buffet,  D.  21/2 &•)>  ^^^^'^  *  ^*1*  0^  V2  ^«  is 
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made.  Railway  hence  to  Ba'albek  and  Hamft.  Bee  pp.  318,  364.  — 
The  line  now  enters  the  Anti-Libanus  and  follows  the  nairow  ravine 
of  the  Wddi  Yahfafeh,  —  48i/2  M.  Tdhfafeh.  The  valley  is  eoyered 
with  oaks,  plane-trees,  and  wild  rose-bnshes,  and  its  sides  rise 
sheer  on  each  side.  The  train  runs  to  the  S.  £.  to  the  bridge  Jisr 
er^Rummdneh  (4330  ft.),  then  turns  to  the  S.W.,  and  ascends  be- 
tween the  two  chains  of  the  Anti-Libanus  to  (53^2  M.)  SargMyd 
{ZergKaya;  comp.  p.  319),  on  the  watershed.  This  is  the  highest 
point  (4610  ft.)  attained  by  the  line  in  the  Anti-Libanus  and  com- 
mands a  fine  mountain-view.  The  railway  descends  towards  the 
S.W.  to  — 

61  M.  E2-Zebedfcni  (3885  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  Kadi,  situated 
In  the  midst  of  exuberant  vegetation.  It  has  6500  inhab.  (one-half 
of  them  Christians),  a  garrison,  and  a  Russian  school  for  boys.  The 
apples  of  Ez-Zebedini  are  famous  and  the  oval  grapes  are  common 
here.   There  are  no  antiquities. 

The  railway  now  runs  to  the  S.,  following  the  valley  of  the  'Nakr 
Baradd  through  the  Plain  of  ez-Zebeddntf  which  stretches  from  N. 
to  S.  between  mountains  of  considerable  height.  The  steep  range 
to  the  W.  is  the  Jehel  ez-Zeheddnt  The  plain,  which  was  probably 
once  a  large  lake,  is  nearly  3  M.  broad,  and  is  beautifully  culti- 
vated and  well  watered.  It  is  covered  with  apple,  apricot,  and 
walnut  trees,  poplars,  etc.,  and  many  of  the  gardens  are  enclosed  by 
green  hedges.  —  After  crossing  the  Baradd,  the  train  passes  Et-Tek^ 
ktyehj  threadjs  a  short  tunnel,  and  reaches  — 

71  Vs  m!  Btk  Widi  Bara4&,  a  village  sunounded  by  orchards, 
and  situated  at  the  outlet  of  a  defile  which  the  stream  has  formed 
for  itself  between  precipitous  cliifs. 

The  village  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Abila  Lysaniae  (mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  etc.),  the  district  around  which  was  called  AbUeM  and  is 
described  by  Josephns  as  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias.  St.  Lake  mentions  a 
certain  Lysanias  as  tetrarch  of  Abilene  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberias 
(iii.  1).  A  tetrarchy  of  Abilene  cannot  have  been  established  until  B.C.  4, 
when  the  inheritance  of  Herod  the  Great  was  divided.  It  was  afterwards 
presented  by  the  Roman  emperors  to  Agrippa  I.  and  II. 

Among  the  rocks  above  the  village  are  seen  a  number  of  Rock  Tombs. 
—  The  name  of  Abila  is  popularly  derived  firom  'Abel',  and  on  the  hill 
to  the  W.  (right)  a  tradition  of  the  16th  cent,  points  out  the  Ifebi  Hdbil 
as  the  spot  where  Cain  (Kabll)  slew  Hibil,  his  brother  (according  to 
the  Kor&n).  Adjacent  are  the  ruins  of  a  Temple^  about  15  yds.  long  and 
&/i  yds.  wide.  At  the  £.  end  of  the  temple  is  a  vaulted  tomb  with  steps 
in  the  rock  near  it.  —  Near  the  bridge,  10  min.  above  the  village,  and 
about  100  ft.  above  the  river,  on  the  left  bank,  is  an  Aneient  Road,  18-16  ft. 
wide,  hewn  in  the  rock  for  a  distance  of  300  paces.  At  places  a  ledge 
of  rock  has  been  left  to  form  a  parapet,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  road 
were  probably  protected  by  a  wall.  At  the  K.E.  end  the  road  terminates 
at  a  precipice,  whence  it  was  perhaps  carried  onwards  by  a  viaduct. 
Latin  inscriptions  on  the  rock  record  that  this  road  was  constructed  during 
the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus  (i. «,  a  little 
after  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century).  A  few  paces  below  the  road  runs 
an  hncient  Ajwduety  partly  hewn  in  the  rock  and  covered  with  obliquely 
placed  stones.  It  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  access  to  some  of  the 
.  rock-tombs. 
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Beyond  SUlf.  WUdi  Barada  the  railway  lans  to  the  S.E.  to  (74  M.) 
Ddr  Kdnan  and  (76 V2  M.)  'Ain  E^elii  The  name  Fijeh  is  piohably 
coirnpted  from  the  Gieek  nri'^ii  (spring).  The  spring  here  is 
regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the  Barad^,  though  not  l^e  most 
distant  from  its  mouth,  as  it  supplies  that  stream  with  twice  as 
much  water  as  it  contains  before  it  is  thus  augmented. 

Above  the  caverns  containing  the  springs  rises  a  kind  of  platform, 
partly  of  rock  and  partly  of  masonry,  bearing  the  ruins  of  a  small  tentple 
bnilt  of  huge  bloc^.  A  few  paces  to  the  S.  is  a  vaulted  chamber,  STVa  ft. 
in  length  and  27  ft.  in  breadth,  of  which  only  the  walls  remain.  Niches 
are  visible  in  the  interior.  In  the  direction  of  the  river  was  once  a  portaL 
The  remains  of  this  venerable  shrine,  which  was  perhaps  dedicated  to 
the  river-god,  are  still  enclosed  by  a  grove  of  beautiful  trees. 

From  'Ain  F^eh  the  railway  follows  the  river  to  — 
80  M.  El-judeideh  (J'deydeh)  and  (82V2  M.)  El-Hdmi,  where  it 
once  more  reaches  the  carriage-road.  —  841/2  M*  Dummar,  a  place 
consisting  of  villas.  We  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  distant  minarets 
of  Damascus.  On  the  left  rises  the  Jebel  Kasydn  (p.  316),  on  the 
right  the  hill  of  Kaldbdt  el-Meszeh. 

89^2  M.  Damascus  Beramkeh,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  city,  where 
most  travellers  alight  (see  below).  The  train  goes  on,  skirUng  the 
outside  of  the  city,  to  the  (91  M.)  principal  station  of  Damascui 
Mtid&n  (p.  166). 

38.   Damascus. 

Plans.  In  the  accompanying  text  PI.  I  refers  to  the  adjoining  general 
plan  of  Damascus,  PL  n  to  that  of  the  central  part  of  the  city  (p.  wL), 

Bailway  Stations.  The  Beramkeh  StaHon  (PI.  I,  C4;  see  above),  for 
Beirut,  is  situated  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  near  the  hotels.  ~  The  Mtiddu 
Station  (Gare  du  Meidan :  PI.  I,  B  8),  the  principal  station  of  the  French 
line,  for  El-Muzeirib  and  Beirut,  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  Meid&n  suburb 
(pp.  156,  309).  --  The  Kadem  Station  (PL  I;  C,8),  for  the  Hejaa  Railway 
(p.  151),  also  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  Meidan.  —  Gab  (see  below)  from  the 
Beramkeh  Station  to  the  hotels  6-8  pi.,  firom  the  MeidILn  and  Kadem 
Stations  1-1 V4  mej.  (stringent  bargaining  necessary). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  vi).  Hotel  Victoria  &  Damascus  Palaos  Hotel 
(PL  n,  C  4}  landlord,  Fietro  Paulicevichj  a  Dalmatian),  HdTEL  d'Obibmt 
(PL  n,  C  4;  landlords,  Kaouam  Frhre»\  two  establishments  near  the  Beram- 
keh Station  and  the  Ser&i,  pens.  12-15  fr.,  wine  extra  (more  when  travellers 
are  numerous).  A  reduction  is  made  by  both  hotels  after  the  season,  or 
for  a  prolonged  stay  (6-10  fr.  per  day).  Prices  should  be  agreed  on  before- 
hand. —  Bottle  of  Beer  2  fir.,  of  Wine  (of  Shtora)  3-5  fr.,  very  good. 

The  Arab  Oafes  of  Damascus  are  the  largest  in  the  East,  and  a  visit 
to  one  of  them  is  interesting.  Most  of  them  have  a  stream  flowing  past 
one  side.  They  consist  of  large  simoons  or  gardens  witib  a  number  of 
diminutive  little  tables  and  still  smaller  chairs  or  benches,  on  which  the 
Damascene  sits  cross-legged,  smoking  his  nargileh  and  playing  back- 
gammon. Travellers  may  visit  the  Cctf4  SUfaniyeh  (PL  I ;  P,  ffi  and  the  garden- 
caf^s  along  the  Beirdt  road  and  in  front  of  ttie  B&b  Tiima  (p.  312). 

Gabs  of  varying  quality  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  post-office.  Price: 
in  the  town  10-12  pi.  an  hour,  single  trip  6-7  pi.  Fares  rise  considerably 
during  the  season  and  on  holidays  when  the  demand  is  great  $  a  bargain 
should  always  be  made  in  advance  with  the  driver. 

Sleotrio  Tramways  are  now  being  constructed  by  a  Belgian  Company. 
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Oounlatos:  Great  Britain  (in  the  Moslim  quarter:  PL  I  4,  C,  D4); 
United  States.  If.  Mahaia^  consular  agent  (in  the  Christian  quarter; 
PI.  I  viii,  F  4)1  Austria,  F.  ZUUrm'  (PI.  I,  6;  F  4, 5);  France,  B^  Birtrand 
(PI.  1, 2 ;  F,  4) ;  (iermany,  B.  At/or  (near  the  Greek  bazaar ;  PI.  1 3,  D  4)  $  Italy, 
E,  Carrara,  vice*eonuml  (in  the  'Straight  Street');  Russia,  O.  Batyowhkoff. 
Post  6  Telegraph  Offloe  (international;  see  p.  xxy),  in  the  square  near 
the  Ser&i  (PI.  I,  22;  C,  4). 

Dragomaos  (comp.  p.  xvii).  Travellers  will  do  well,  at  any  rate  at 
first,  to  take  a  vaJet-de-place  with  them  when  strolling  through  the  streets, 
making  purchases,  visiting  mosques,  etc.  Fee  in  the  town  about  10  fr. 
in  the  season.  A  bargain  should  be  made.  The  dragoman  should  on  no 
account  be  entrusted  with  money  or  articles  purchased. 

Banks.  Banque  OUomane  0^1. 1,  1;  D,4),  Silk  el-'Asr^ntyeh ;  LUttieke 
A  Gp.,  Ftmkhamil  Jt  Schifner  (German  bankers).  The  majority  of  the  other 
large  Beirdt  banking-houses  have  agencies  here. 

Phyaioians.  Dr.  Frank  J.  Maekinnon  (English),  at  the  Victoria  Hospital 
(see  below);  Dr.  Hurduciano,  at  the  French  hospital;  Br,  Melkonian  (Ar- 
menian). —  Ohemisti.  At  the  hospitals;  also,  PJiarmaeie  Beledtpehy  at  the 
corner  of  the  'A^rdntyeh  and  the  Greek  Bazaar  (p.  905);  SeHtn  Faris; 
Wanes  Maher;  Turkish  Municipal  DUptmary* 

Photographs  at  8ukimdn  Haktm'*M^  in  the  'Asrdntyeh. 
Taller.  'AbduOMA  Mant4r,'in  the  Sdk  el-Arwftm. 
Basaars.  The  stalls  are  opened  at  8  a.m.  and  closed  Vt-1  ^-  before 
sunset.  The  variety  of  wares  in  the  Damascus  bazaars  is  very  tempting. 
Silks  and  other  goods  may  be  equally  well  procured  at  Beirdt,  but  there 
is  more  choice  here.  As  regards  purchasing,  see  p.  zxviii.  A  few  of  the 
merchants  in  Damascus  speak  a  little  French,  but  most  purchasers  will 
require  the  assistance  of  a  dragoman.  Every  dragoman  gets  a  commission 
of  10-16  per  cent  from  the  seller.  Some  of  the  dealers  bring  their  wares 
to  the  hotels.  It  is  preferable,  if  only  because  more  interesting,  to  buy 
in  the  bazaars.  [B,  Atfwr  and  Uwa  Arouani,  in  the  Sdk  el-Arwftm,  and 
O.  Nauar  dc  do.,  near  the  B&b  esh-Sherki  (PI.  I,  F,  4,  5;  o.  811),  may  be  re- 
commended; a  visit  to  the  factory  of  the  last-named  firm  is  interesting.] 
Ohurohes,  Hospitals,  ft  Schools.  Pbotbstants.  The  Victoria  Hospital 
of  the  EdMlmrgh  Medical  Mittion  Sodetv  (7  min.  from  the  Gate  of  St.  Thomas) 
has  two  British  doctors,  a  staff  of  British  and  native  nurses,  and  in-patient 
and  out- patient  departments.  There  are  also  a  Turkish  civil  hospital  and 
a  French  hospital  (lately  opened).  The  Britiih  Syrian  MietUm  maintains  four 
schools  (the  largest  is  St.  Paul's),  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  three  schools 
for  girls  at  outlying  stations.  The  American  Minion  has  a  well-attended 
school.  Both  the  Irieh  Presbyterian  Mission  and  the  London  Jews  Society  have 
boys'  and  girls'  schools.  The  efforts  of  the  London  Jews  Society  have 
not  hitherto  been  crowned  with  success.  Chvrch  of  England  Service 
in  the  chapel  of  the  London  Jews  Society,  in  English  at  11,  in  Arabic  at 
9  a.m. ;  Presbyterian  Service  (Irish  Presbyterian  Mission)  in  English  at  10.45, 
in  Arabic  at  9.15  a.m.  —  Latins.  The  French  Lazarists  have  a  hospital, 
served  by  the  Soours  de  ChariU^  and  an  excellent  *collfege'  (PI.  1, 8;  F,  4). 
The  Franotscans  also  have  a  *coll6ge'  (PI.  I,  6 ;  F,  4).  The  Soeurs  de  Chariti 
have  a  well-attended  girls'  school  and  an  orphanage.  The  Jesuits  have 
two  schools  for  boys  and  three  for  girls.  —  The  Unitbd  Gbbbks  have  three 
churches,  a  patriarchal  seminary,  three  boys'  schools,  and  two  girls*  schools 
in  the  Meidin.  Their  Patriarch  of  Antioch  resides  here.  —  Obthodox 
Gbbbks  and  other  Christian  denominations,  too,  have  schools  of  their  own.  — 
Most  of  the  Jbws  of  Damascus  are  descendants  of  those  who  were  settled 
here  in  ancient  times,  and  belong  to  the  Sephardim  (pp.  Ixii,  Ixiii).  They 
have  fourteen  synagogues  and  a  school  established  by  the  AUiance  lerailite. 
The  Baths  (comp.  p.  xxx),  all  kept  by  Muslims  (even  those  in  the 
Christian  quarter;  PI.  I.  viii,  F  4),  are  famed  throughout  the  East  for  their 
magnificence.  A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  Hammdm  el-Khaiydftn,  or  the 
^.  ed-BenoUMyeh  or  a-Malikeh  (p.  308). 

Most  of  the  Driaking  Water  of  Damascus  is  brought  from  the  Baradd 
(p.  296)  and,  though  generally  filtered,  is  not  very  wholesome.  Many 
houses  in  the  Christian  quarter  have  draw-wells,  the  water  of  which  i 
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also  apt  to  be  of  donbtfiil  quality  in  autumn  ot  after  a  dry  winter,  m  the 
ground  on  which  the  town  stands  consistn  largely  of  rubbish. 

The  Streets  of  Damascus  (comp.  pp.  SOI  et  seq.)  present  quite  as  rich  a 
variety  of  thoroughly  Oriental  scenes  as  those  of  Cairo,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  frequently  explored  by  the  traveller.  Walking  is  preferable  to 
riding,  as  the  horses  and  donkeys  and  their  gear  are  generally  bad. 

Olimate  (comp.  p.  xlix).  Owing  to  the  lofty  situation  of  the  town,  frost 
is  not  uncommon  in  winter  but  fire-places  are  unknown  except  in  the 
hotels.  Spring  does  not  really  begin  before  March,  though  mild  dajs  occur 
towards  the  end  of  February.  The  maximum  temperature  is  100-104*  Fahr. 
In  the  height  of  summer  the  traveller  should  beware  of  the  treacherous 
night-air,  especially  in  well-watered  gardens.  In  case  of  illness  refuge 
should  at  once  be  taken  among  the  mountains. 

DiSTSiBUTioM  OF  TiMS,  comp.  p.  xlv.  Travellers  generally  allow  1-3  days 
only  for  Damascus,  but  a  longer  stay  is  very  desirable. 

DarruueuSf  called  Eth-Shdm  (p.  xlvii)  by  tlie  natives,  thougli  the 
■  oldei  name  of  DimUkk  is  not  wholly  unl^nown  to  them,  is  the  largest 
city  in  Syria,  and  affords  the  best  opportunity  for  observing  the 
characteristics  of  the  natives.  There  are  few  antiquities  or  build- 
ings worthy  of  mention.  The  chief  attractions  are  the  variety  of 
costumes,  the  brisk  and  motley  traffic  in  the  streets,  and  the  en- 
virons. The  city  lies  2266  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  W.  margin  of 
the  great  Syrian  desert,  and  is  surrounded  by  mountains  on  three 
sides.  To  the  N.  rises  Anti-Libanus,  extending  into  the  desert  to- 
wards the  N.E.  To  the  N."W.,  close  to  the  city,  rises  the  bare  Jebd 
Kasydn  (p.  316),  adjoining  which,  farther  to  the  W.,  towers  Mt,  Her- 
mon.  On  the  S.  the  volcanic  hills  of  the  Jebel  Aamid  and  Md  d-Mdnt^ 
are  visible.  The  plain  round  the  city  is  occupied  by  umbrageous 
gardens  (the  so-called  Ohii.ta\  extending  towards  the  S.  and  £.  for 
a  distance  of  about  9  M.  From  the  mountain-gorges  of  Anti-Liba- 
nus several  brooks  descend  to  the  Ghii$a,  the  most  important  being 
the  Nahr  Baradd  (cold),  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  the 
Chrysorrhoas  (golden  stream).  This  is  the  Ahana  (or  Amand)  of  the 
Old  Testament  (2  Kings  v.  12) ;  Pharpar  corresponds  with  the  pre- 
sent Nahr  el-A'waj  (p.  151).  The  Barad4  is  well  stocked  with  a 
small,  poor  kind  of  fish.  All  the  streams  which  water  the  plain  of 
Damascus  flow  into  the  so-called  Meadow  Lakes,  about  18  M.  to 
the  E.  of  Damascus  (p.  317).  At  the  outlet  of  its  gorge  the  Baradi 
(sources,  see  p.  294)  divides  into  seven  branches ,  two  of  which 
are  used  for  distributing  water  in  numerous  conduits  (kandt) 
throughout  the  city,  while  the  rest  are  employed  in  irrigating  the 
orchards.  In  accordance  with  the  description  given  in  the  Korin, 
the  Arabs  picture  to  themselves  paradise  as  an  orchard,  traversed 
by  'streams  of  flowing  water%  where  the  most  delicious  fruits  are 
ever  ready  to  drop  into  the  mouth.  This  ideal,  so  rarely  approached 
in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  appeared  to  the  natives  of  that  sterile 
region  to  be  realized  at  Damascus,  and  the  city  and  its  surround- 
ings are  accordingly  lavishly  extolled  by  Arabian  poets.  The  Euro- 
pean is  naturally  less  impressed  by  the  attractions  of  the  Ghiita.  Yet 
in  May,  when  the  walnut-tree  is  in  full  leaf  and  the  vine  olimba 
jexuberantly  from  tree  to  tree,  or  still  later,  when  the  large  apricot- 
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trees  in  the  midst  of  theli  lioh  carpet  of  gieen  herl>age  bear  their 
countless  golden  fruits,  and  the  pomegranates  are  in  the  perfection 
of  their  blossom,  the  gardens  are  truly  beautiful. 

History.  Jews,  Christians,  and  Muslims  Have  numerons  different 
legends  regarding  the  origin  of  the  city.  During  the  reign  of  Solomon 
Bexon  succeeded  in  establishing  an  Indspjbndbnt  Einqdom  op  Damascus 
(1  Kings  xi.  23-25).  The  foreign  policy  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  of  Israel 
is  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  its  relations  to  Damascus  (see  1  Kings  xr 
and  XX  for  such  struggles).  The  most  formidable  enemy  of  Israel  was 
JSeuaely  whose  usurpation  of  the  Syrian  throne  appears  to  have  been 
promoted  by  Elijah  and  Elisha  (2  Kings  viii.  7-15).  Owing  to  the  hostil- 
ities between  the  two  Jewish  kingdoms  the  Damascenes  could  attack 
Israel  unopposed.  Hazael  devastated  the  country  to  the  E.  of  Jordan, 
crossed  that  river,  captured  the  town  of  Gath,  and  made  the  King  of  Judah 
pay  dearly  for  the  immunity  of  Jerusalem  from  siege  (2  Kings  xii.  17, 18). 
BMJMdad  Jll.y  the  son  of  Hazael,  was  less  successful  than  his  father  had 
been  (2  Kings  xiii.  25).  Jeroboam  II,  succeeded  in  recapturing  the  former 
Jewish  territory  from  Damascus  (2  Kings  xiv.  28).  Shortly  afterwards  we 
find  Pekah,  King  of  Israel,  in  alliance  with  Rtfin  of  Damascus  against 
Jotham  and  Ahaz,  Kings  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xv.  37).  Ahat  was  compelled  to 
restore  the  seaport  of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Syrians  (2  Kings  xvi. 
5,  6),  but  invited  the  Asstsians  to  aid  him.  These  allies  took  one  after 
the  other  of  the  three  kingdoms  which  ought  to  have  united  their  forces 
against  them,  and  first  of  all  Damascus,  to  which  Ahaz  repaired  to  pay 
homage  to  the  King  of  Assyria.  In  the  Assyrian  accounts  the  kingdom 
of  Damascus  is  called  IvrArxiu^  and  the  city  DimaM, 

Thenceforward  the  ancient  city  seems  entirely  to  have  lost  its  in- 
dependence. After  the  battle  of  Issus  (B.  C.  333)  Damascus,  where  the  harem 
and  treasures  of  Darius  had  been  left,  was  surrendered  to  Parmenio  by 
treachery.  During  the  contests  of  the  Diadochi  Damascus  and  Lebanon 
sometimes  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.  In  112  the  step-brothers 
Antiochus  Grypus  and  AnUochu*  CpHcentu  divided  the  empire  of  Syria,  the 
latter  being  established  at  Damascus  and  reigning  over  Phoenicia  and  the 
Bik&'  (p.  2^).  DwietiHus  Eucaertu,  the  fourth  son  of  Grypus,  supported  by 
Egypt,  next  became  King  of  Damascus.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Jews  he 
invaded  Palestine  in  B.  G.  88  and  defeated  Alexander  Janneeus  at  Shechem. 
After  his  overthrow  Antiochtu  Dionvgus,  another  brother,  reigned  in  Syria 
for  three  years,  but  fell  in  B.  0.  85  in  a  battle  against  Areiaty  King  of 
Arabia.  Aretas  next  became  King  of  Damascus,  after  which  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Tigranes^  King  of  the  Armenians,  and  was  subsequently 
conquered  by  MeteUuM^  the  Koman  general.  In  64  Pompey  here  received 
ambassadors  with  presents  from  the  neighbouring  kings,  and  Syria  became 
a  BoMAN  Pbovincb.  fferod^  when  a  young  man,  visited  the  proconsul 
Sextus  Ccesar  at  Damascus  and  received  from  him  the  territory  of  the  Bika', 
and  he  afterwards  caused  the  city  to  be  embellished  with  a  theatre  and 
a  gymnasium,  although  it  lay  beyond  his  dominions.  In  the  history  of 
the  Christian  church  Damascus  likewise  played  a  very  important  part. 
The  miraculous  conversion  of  St.  Paul  took  place  whilst  he  was  on  his 
way  thither,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  apostle  boldly  preached  Christ 
in  the  city  (Acts  ix.  1-25).  Under  Trajan,  150  years  later,  Damascus  at 
length  became  a  Roman  provincial  city. 

Civilization  at  Damascus  must  once  have  been  in  a  very  advanced 
condition,  and  the  city  was  undoubtedly  an  important  manufacturing  and 
commercial  place,  being  the  great  starting-point  of  the  caravan  traffic 
with  the  East,  and  particularly  with  Persia.  The  language  of  the  city  was 
Syrian.  The  Grseco-Roman  influence,  however,  made  itself  felt  at  an  early 
period.  A  considerable  colony  of  Jews  was  resident  here.  —  An  interesting 
fact  in  the  history  of  Damascus  is  that  the  Arabs  gained  a  footing  in  the 
city  at  a  very  early  period.  The  Kabatseans  sometimes  extended  their  power 
as  far  as  Damascus  (2  Cor.  xi.  32).  The  town  has  always  been  a  goal  for  the 
attacks  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Syrian  desert,  and  the  dense  hedges 
and  clay  wallfl  of  the  orchards  with  which  Damascus  is  surrounded  were 
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erected  for  protection.  —  The  city  was  also  politically  important  to  the 
Btzantinxb  aa  an  outpost  in  the  direction  of  the  desert.  Damascus  after* 
wards  became  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bishop,  who  in  point  of  rank 
was  the  second  in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch.  The  names  or  many  of  the 
bishops  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  The  Bmperar  Theodothu^  who 
destroyed  the  heathen  temples  in  Syria,  converted  the  large  temple  of 
Damascus  into  a  Christian  church,  and  a  new  church  was  erected  in  the 
city  by  JuiUnian.  Damascus  suffered  severely  in  the  course  of  the  conflicts 
between  the  Byzantines  and  the  Persians,  and  during  the  reign  of  EeracUm 
(610^1)  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  off  as  slaves  to  Persia. 

The  third  and  most  brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  city  soon 
afterwards  began  with  the  introduction  of  Isl&m.  Damascus,  as  already 
stated,  had  long  been  surrounded  by  the  Arabs,  who  materially  aided 
their  co-religionists  in  their  encroachments  westwards.  [For  an  account 
of  the  powerful  Ghass&nides  in  the  Haurin,  see  p.  166.)  After  the  battle 
of  the  Yarm^  (p.  Ixxxi)  Damascus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  under 
Abn  'Uhetda.  Khftlid  n)n  Welid,  the  victor  on  the  Tarmilk,  scaled  the 
walls  by  means  of  rope-ladders  one  night  when  the  Greeks  were  off  their 
guard,  opened  the  E.  gate,  and  thus  gained  access  for  his  troops.  When 
the  Damascenes  observed  this,  they  surrendered  to  the  generals  who  were 
besieging  their  other  gates,  and  the  Arabs  accordingly  entered  the  city, 
in  the  middle  of  which  they  encountered  the  pillaging  hordes  of  KhUid. 
The  city  was,  therefore,  regarded  half  as  a  conquered  place,  and  half  as  one 
which  had  voluntarily  surrendered.  The  Christians  were  on  this  occasion 
secured  in  possession  of  fifteen  churches  (at  the  beginning  of  the  year  635). 

The  splendour  of  Damascus  begins  with  the  supremacy  of  the  Ohat- 
TADBS  (p.  Ixxzi),  who  woro  unquestionably  the  greatest  princes  ever  pro- 
duced by  Arabia.  Mtfdtoiya  was  the  first  who  established  his  residence 
at  Damascus.  (With  regard  to  the  building  of  the  great  mosque,  see 
p.  813.)  The  central  point  of  the  empire  was  removed  to  Bagdad  by  the 
^Abbasidss,  and  the  Damascenes  were  therefore  dissatisfied  with  their 
new  masters.  During  the  following  centuries  the  city  was  in  possession 
of  the  T6l0kidb8  of  Egypt.  The  district  was  devastated  by  internal  feuds, 
which  the  later  Egyptian  dynasty  of  the  FItimitbs  were  unable  to  quell. 
In  1075-76  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  SajuJtt  (p.  Ixxxii).  —  In  1126 
the  Crutadert  gained  a  victory,  to  the  S.  of  the  city,  over  Togtekin,  but 
were  afterwards  obliged  to  withdraw.  In  1148  Damascus  was  besieged 
in  vain  by  Conrad  III.  Muftreddin  Eibeiy  Prince  of  Damascus,  was  almost 
constantly  at  war  with  the  Franks,  but  Damascus  was  at  length  wrested 
from  him  by  NUrtddtn  (1153).  The  new  master  of  the  city  embellished  it 
in  various  ways.  He  surrounded  it  with  new  fortifications,  and  caused 
many  mosques  and  schools  to  be  built  and  fountains  repaired.  In  1177 
Damascus  was  again  threatened  by  the  Franks,  but  its  immunity  from 
attack  was  purchased  by  the  vicegerent  of  Saladtn  (p.  Ixxxiii).  The  city  after- 
wards became  the  headquarters  of  Saladin  rrnrlnpr  bi?i  f^ipedlMonfl  against 
the  Franks,  and  during  the  wars  of  his  succ^r^ifOfA  WhIw  euhjectcl  tr^  several 
sieges.  In  1260  it  was  taken  by  the  Mongol ri  undt^r  EMagil  (p.  Jxxdv),  by 
whom  the  Christians  were  much  favoured,  but  they  &&aln  experienced  a 
great  reverse  when  the  city  was  recaptured  by  Kot^ie{^.  Uxxiv),  the  Jtf  omeluke 
sovereign  of  Egypt.  The  successor  ofKotuz.  was  B^arw^  wbo  rebuilt  the 
citadel  of  Damascus.  In  1300  the  city  was  jilumlered  by  the  T&Tt&rs  under 
Qhaztan  Khdn^  and  many  buildings  were  burniMl.  Tn  15^  Timur  Cp.  Ixxxt) 
marched  against  the  place,  but  the  citizens  pnrrliJiAf  d  immiLnUy  from  plun- 
der with  a  sum  of  a  million  pieces  of  gold.  .\\\  Hit  ffinmni  ^trmikurers  of 
Damascus  were  on  this  occasion  carried  away  as  piiBouorg,  and  introduced 
the  art  of  manufacturing  Damascus  blades  at  Samarkand  and  Khorasan, 
where  it  flourishes  to  this  day,  while  at  Damascus  it  has  fallen  into 
complete  oblivion.  In  1516  the  Turkish  sultan  Bakn  marched  into  Damas- 
cus, and  since  that  period  it  has  been  one  of  the  provincial  capitals  of 
the  TuBKiSH  Empibe. 

The  cruel  tragedy  of  1860  must  lastly  be  mentioned.  The  Muslim  mind 
had  been  much  excited  by  the  Indian  Mutiny.  The  Vftli  of  Damascus 
is  said  himself  to  have  given  the  signal  for  the  massacre  from  the  Torkisti 
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barracks,  and  the  soldiera  fraternised  with  the  Druses  and  the  popniace 
of  Damascus.  The  whole  Christian  quarter  was  soon  converted  into  a 
heap  of  ruins.  All  the  consulates,  except  the  British  and  the  Prussian, 
were  burned  down.  'Abd  el-K&der  (p.  81^,  the  Algerian  ex-chief,  with  his 
Moorish  retinue,  succeeded  in  saving  many  Christians.  Similar  tragedies 
took  place  among  the  mountains,  where  the  Druses  gave  vent  to  their 
inveterate  hatred  of  the  Haronites.  The  whole  number  of  Christians  who 
perished  in  these  days  of  terror  is  estimated  at  14,000.  It  was  not  until 
aroused  from  its  apathy  by  the  universally  expressed  indignation  of  Europe 
that  the  Turkish  government  attempted  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  A  French 
corps  of  10,000  men  was  despatched  to  Syria  (comp.  p.  Ixxxv),  and  dispersed 
the  Druses.  Many  of  the  latter  emigrated  at  this  period  from  Lebanon  to 
the  ICaur&n  (p.  156),  while  many  Christians  removed  to  Beirut.  During 
the  last  two  decades  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  city  have  steadily 
lost  ground.  Its  importance  as  a  focus  of  international  trade  disappeared 
with  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  flooding  of  the  general 
market  with  European-made  goods  has  paralysed  large  branches  of  the 
home  industry. 

1.  Topography.   Population.   AdminiBtration. 

The  city  contains  several  different  Quarters.  The  Jewish  Quar- 
ter (PI.  I,  ix;  E,  5),  in  the  S.E.,  still  lies,  as  in  Apostolic  times, 
near  the  *  Street  which  is  called  Straight'  (p.  307).  To  the  N.  of 
this  extends  the  large  Christian  Quarter  (PI.  I,  yIU,  F  4}  p.  311).  The 
other  parts  of  the  town  are  Muslim.  The  present  form  of  Damascus 
is  not  unlike  that  of  a  spoon,  the  handle  heing  the  long  and  narrow 
Meid&n  Suburb  (p.  309),  which  extends  towards  the  S.  These 
quarters  are  subdivided  into  smaller  sections,  formerly  provided  with 
wooden  gates,  which  were  opened  on  demand  by  the  watchmen.  At 
present  it  is  not  advisable  to  walk  through  the  town  at  night. 

The  Houses  of  Damascus  (comp.  p.  xxvii)  are  famous  for  the 
luxurious  style  in  which  they  are  fitted  up.  The  spacious  courts  are 
paved  with  coloured  stones,  provided  with  a  large  basin  of  water 
and  fountain  in  the  centre  (supplied  from  the  Barad&),  and  bordered 
with  flowers  and  groups  of  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  and  jasmine 
plants.  On  the  S.  side,  opening  towards  the  N.,  there  is  usually 
a  lofty,  open  colonnade  with  pointed  arches,  called  the  Itw&n^  bor- 
dered with  soft  couches,  and  forming  a  delightful  sitting-room. 
The  walls  are  adorned  with  mouldings  in  stucco  or  with  mosaics, 
and  sometimes  enriched  with  texts  from  the  Korfln.  Beyond  the 
flrst  court  is  a  second,  and  occasionally  a  third,  similarly  fitted  up. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  the  Population.  According 
to  recent  statistics  there  are  144,200  Muslims;  16,500  Orthodox 
Greeks;  15,000  United  Greeks;  1210  Armenians;  380  United  Ar- 
menians; 800  United  Syrians;  1420  Orthodox  Syrians;  460  Maro- 
nites;  700  Latins;  730  Protestants;  8000  Jews;  150  Druses;  320 
United  Chaldeans;  total:  189,800,  besides  a  garrison  of  12,000 
men.    Other  authorities  estimate  the  population  at  250,000. 

The  Muslims  have  in  all  248  Mosqx^es  and  colleges  in  Damascus ; 
of  these  71  are  large  mosques,  in  which  sermons  are  preached  on 
Fridays,  and  177  smaller  chapels.  Probably  about  100  of  the  latter 
were  originally  endowed  schools.    Some  of  them  possess  LihrarUs, 
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Most  of  the  Muslim  schools  ha-ve  heen  closed,  as  the  purposes  for 
"which  they  were  founded  have,  intentionally  or  otherwise ,  been. 
consigned  to  oblivion.  Five  ^Mtdreuhs^  only  are  preserved  in  which 
the  pupils  still  receive  annual  payments  from  the  foundation.  The 
chief  branch  of  study  is  theology,  including  the  interpretation  of 
the  Korlln  and  the  traditions  of  the  prophets.  Next  comes  juris- 
prudence; after  which  philosophy,  especially  logic,  and  grammar 
are  studied  on  account  of  their  relations  to  theology.  All  other 
branches  of  learning  are  almost  entirely  neglected.  Damascus  was 
once  a  great  resort  of  scholars,  but  is  now  almost  deserted  by  them. 
Education  flourished  again  for  a  short  time  under  the  fostering  care 
of  Midhat  Pasha,  but  practically  all  the  schools  he  founded,  with  the 
exception  of  the  '£cole  des  Metiers  et  des  Arts',  have  again  been 
closed.  There  are  numerous  primary  schools  and  a  military  school.  — 
Latterly  the  Christians  have  shown  great  activity  in  establishing 
schools  at  Damascus  (comp.  p.  295). 

The  Damascenes  are  very  fond  of  their  city.  The  citizens  of 
every  creed  are  notoriously  fanatic,  and  since  the  middle  ages  their 
character  has  been  generally  reputed  to  be  insolent  and  malevo* 
lent.  The  Damascene  Muslim  is  proud  and  ignorant  at  the  same 
time.  He  feels  the  superiority  of  the  West,  and  vents  his  wrath 
at  being  disturbed  in  his  rigid  conservatism  against  the  native 
Christians.  The  Arabs  had  long  considered  themselves  superior  to 
all  other  nations,  and  the  circumstance  that  they  have  come  into 
contact  with  a  culture  undeniably  superior  to  their  own  renders  them 
jealous  and  fanatical,  instead  of  stimulating  them  to  greater  exertion. 
The  ancient  native  manufactures,  moreover,  have  greatly  declined  in 
face  of  the  ever-growing  competition  of  European. industries.  There 
still  remain,  however,  about  10,000  looms  (of  the  most  primitive 
character)  for  the  weaving  of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs,  which 
are  often  of  great  beauty.  —  The  various  handicrafts  form  a  number 
of  guilds.  Even  the  beggars  are  organized  in  this  way,  but  they 
are  comparatively  rare,  as  living  here  is  very  cheap.  When  ac- 
costed by  one  of  the  dervishes  or  vagrant  madmen,  who  are  known 
by  the  scantiness  of  their  clothing,  the  traveller  should  lose  no  time 
in  getting  rid  of  him  by  bestowing  a  trifling  alms.  In  summer  most 
of  the  inhabitants  live  on  fruit,  which  is  often  imperfectly  ripe, 
and  notwithstanding  the  heavy  dews  and  the  coolness  of  the  nights, 
they  sleep  on  the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses.  In  consequence  of  this 
ophthalmia,  intermittent  fever,  and  dysentery  are  not  uncommon. 
Dogs  are  very  numerous  (comp.  p.  Iv). 

Administration.  Damascus  is  the  residence  of  the  Yali  of  the 
province  of /Si2f?i/a  and  of  the  Mushir  (general  in  command)  of  the 
5th  Turkish  Army  Corps,  who  has  charge  of  the  military  affairs  of 
the  province.  The  garrison  is  comparatively  large  (see  p.  299). 
Municipal  affairs  are  managed  by  a  town-council,  which  includes 
several  Christians  and  Jews. 
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2.  Walk  throngh  the  Bazaars. 

The  public  life  of  the  city  is  concentrated  in  the  chief  bazaars, 
and  many  amusing  scenes  may  be  -witnessed  here  and  in  the  streets. 
The  public  writers,  who  sit  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  are  often 
surrounded  by  peasants  and  Beduins,  and  sometimes  by  women. 
The  engraver  of  seals  is  another  important  personage  here,  as  the 
granter  of  a  deed  completes  it  by  appending  his  seal  and  not  his 
signature.  The  Persians  are  particularly  noted  for  their  skill  in  seal 
engraving  and  caligraphy.  The  public  slaughtering  of  animals  has 
become  rarer  since  a  slaughter-house  was  erected  in  the  Meid&n. 
Carts  being  unknown,  the  butchers  are  often  seen  carrying  the  car- 
cases to  their  shops  on  their  shoulders.  The  Bakers'  Shops  are 
Interesting.  The  thin,  flat  bread  is  baked  by  being  pasted  against 
the  tannHfj  or  stove.  The  Orientals  prefer  to  eat  their  bread  warm. 
The  flat  cakes  are  sold  by  weight,  or  at  about  10  paras  each.  The 
boy  who  carries  them  about  constantly  shouts  ^yd  rezzAk*  (*0  Giver 
of  sustenance',  —  i.e.  0  Allah,  send  customers),  or  ^dbu^l  ^asharcC 
(*this  for  10  paras*).  Benevolent  Muslims  are  sometimes  seen  buying 
bread  to  feed  the  dogs.  Finer  kinds  of  bread  are  also  offered  for 
sale.  Thus  the  berdzik  is  thin  wheaten  bread,  spread  with  butter 
and  grape-syrup,  and  sprinkled  with  sesame.  The  seller  shouts 
^alWi  tr-rdzik,  yd  herdzik^  ('God  is  the  nourisher,  buy  my  bread'), 
or  ^aUd  eS'SnhmO^  (*food  for  the  swallows',  i.t.  for  delicate  girls). 
During  the  fasting-month  of  Ramadan  an  unusually  large  quantity 
of  fancy  bread  and  sweetmeats  is  consumed.  Damascus  also  con- 
tains numerous  Pastbt  Cooks,  whose  long  tables  are  garnished 
with  bottles  of  liqueurs,  lightly  stoppered  with  lemons  or  coloured 
eggs  by  way  of  ornament.  Lemonade  and  other  beverages  are  cooled 
with  snow  from  Lebanon  (20  paras  per  glass).  Ice  cream  is  sold 
by  the  Conpectionbbs.  The  shops  for  the  sale  of  comestibles  often 
contain  handsome  copper  dishes  bearing  inscriptions  with  elaborate 
flourishes,  all  of  which  are  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  Sultan 
Beibars  (p.  298).  The  bazaars  also  contain  RESTAtJRANTs.  Small 
pieces  of  fresh  mutton  with  strips  of  the  fat  tail  between  them 
(Jcebdb)  are  slowly  roasted  on  large  spits.  The  traveller  may  for 
curiosity  taste  the  flesh  of  the  so-called  kebab  in  the  Greek  bazaar 
(p.  304),  where  the  shops  are  more  civilized  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  town.  Small  rooms  at  the  back  of  the  restaurants  here,  with 
diminutive  stools  for  diners,  are  set  apart  for  customers.  A  peep 
may  also  be  obtained  of  a  Reading  School,  where  the  pupils  recite 
the  Kor&n  in  chorus,  swaying  their  bodies  back  and  forward  like  the 
children  in  the  Jewish  schools.  The  Babbeb,  too,  in  his  stall  hung 
round  with  mirrors,  incessantly  and  skilfully  plies  his  trade  of 
shaving  heads  and  bleeding.  Everyone  is  busy.  "When  the  merchant 
is  at  leisure  he  sometimes  reads  the  Koran ,  repeats  his  prayers, 
hires  a  nargileh  from  one  of  the  itinerant  smoke  purveyors,  or  chats 
amicably  with  his  neighbour.    One  pleasant  feature  of  the  scene  1 
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that  there  appears  to  "be  no  jealousy  between  the  rival  vendors  of 
similar  wares.  'Allah  has  sent  a  good  customer  to  my  neighbour', 
they  aigue  resignedly,  *and  will  in  due  time  send  me  one  also'.  In 
the  same  spirit  they  place  above  their  booths,  in  gilded  letters,  the 
words  ^yd  rezzdk^  or  ^yd  fettdh'  (i.e,  0  Thou  who  givest  sustenance}. 

The  various  street -cries  are  full  of  interest.  The  vendor  of 
Ebfrbshmbnts,  carrying  on  his  back  a  wide,  two-handled  jar,  with 
a  narrow  neck,  or  a  vessel  made  of  glass,  rattles  with  the  brazen 
cups  he  holds  in  his  hands,  shouting  —  ^berrid  'aid  kaVbaJ^  ('refresh 
thy  heart'),  or — ^itfi  el-hardra*  ('allay  the  heat').  *  These  are  the 
cries  of  the  dealers  in  lemonade  and  eau  sucrSe,  The  seller  of  juUdb, 
or  raisin-water,  shouts — ^mu'allalj  yd  weled^  ('well-cleared,  my 
child'),  etc.,  while  the  purveyor  of  khushdfj  a  beverage  prepared 
from  raisins ,  oranges ,  apricots ,  etc. ,  extols  its  coolness  in  the 
words — ^bdlak  snUnak'  ('take  care  of  your  teeth').  Liquorice  water 
and  plain  water  are  carried  about  in  goat-skins  by  other  itinerant 
dealers.  An  interesting  custom  is  the  so-called  sebil  (p.  Ixxiy);  that 
is,  when  any  one  is  desirous  of  doing  a  charitable  deed,  he  pays  for 
the  contents  of  a  water-skin  and  dfesires  the  carrier  to  dispense  it 
gratuitously  to  all  comers.  Water-bearers  with  good  voices  are 
selected  for  the  purpose,  and  they  loudly  invite  applicants  with — 
*yd  'atshdn,  es-sebtV  ('0  thirsty  one,  the  distribution'). 

Fbuit  of  all  .kinds  is  sold  in  a  similar  manner,  being  generally 
described  by  some  quaint  periphrasis ,  instead  of  being  called  by 
its  name.  Many  kinds  of  Yeoetables  are  pickled  in  vinegar  or 
brine  and  carried  through  the  streets  for  sale  in  wooden  tubs. 
The  commonest  are  beetroot  (shawender),  turnips  (Up-),  and  cu- 
cumbers (khiydr).  These  last  form  the  principal  food  of  the  lower 
classes  during  several  months  of  the  year,  one  kind  being  eaten 
raw,  the  other  cooked  with  meat.  The  cry  of  the  sellers  is  —  ''yCihu 
*eUehj  khudlak  sheilehj  bitldfin  roll  el-khiydr^  ('0  father  of  a  family, 
buy  a  load;  for  30  paras  a  rotl  of  cucumbers',  i,t,  5  lbs.).  The 
cress  is  praised  somewhat  as  follows  —  '•'orra  tariyeh  min  'ain  ed- 
du'tyehf  tdkulha  ^WajHz  tiabih  sahtyeh*  ('tender  cresses  from  the  spring 
of  Ed-Du'iyeh;  if  an  old  woman  eats  them  she  will  be  young  again 
next  morning').  —  ^Seidndwi  yd  Ba'V  ('from  Seidn&ya,  0  Baal*) 
is  the  cry  of  the  flg-dealers.  [Baal  now  signifies  an  unwatered  or 
unirrigated  district,  such  as  that  in  which  Seidn&ya  (p.  349)  lies; 
and  these  districts  are  considered  to  produce  the  best  fruit.]  — 
Along  with  pistachios  (^fistik  jedid\  fresh  pistachios),  roasted  peas 
are  also  frequently  purveyed,  with  the  cry — 'wmm  enniirtfin' ('mother 
of  two  fires'),  which  means  that  they  are  well  roasted,  or  —  'Aoya 
halli  ma  tehmil  el-isndn'  ('here  is  something  too  hard  for  the  teeth 
to  bite').  —  Hawkers  of  nosegays  cry  —  ^sdlih  hamdtak^  ('appease 
your  mother-in-law',  i.  e.  by  presenting  her  with  a  bouquet).  — 
The  constant  din  is  increased  by  the  lusty  singing  of  the  beggars 
and  by  the  sonorous  repetition  of  the  Mohammedan  creed  by  the 
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muezzins,  which  resounds  from  one  minaret  to  another  throughout 
the  whole  city.  The  scene  is  frequently  varied  by  the  appearance 
of  a  Turkish  effendi,  sometimes  accompanied  hy  soldiers,  and  mounted 
.  on  a  richly  caparisoned  horse;  hut  his  progress  is  necessarily  slow, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  clear  the  way  by  shouts  of  ^dohrakj  dahrak' 
(literally  'your  back',  anglic^  'get  out  of  the  way'). 

As  to  the  best  way  of  making  purchases,  comp.  pp.  xxviii,  295. 

The  most  important  bazaars  (SUk,  market)  are  grouped  round 
the  citadel  (comp.  Plan  II ;  D,  4).  Leaving  the  hotels  and  skirting 
the  Barad&,  we  soon  reach  an  open  square,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  fountain  surrounded  by  trees.  To  the  "W".  of  this  square  is  the 
Totcn  Hall  (PI.  II  j  C,  4).  On  the  S.  side  of  the  square  are  the  police- 
offices  (PI.  II;  0,  D,  4).  We  proceed  along  the  N.  side  of  the  square, 
passing  the  criminal  court,  the  post  and  telegraph  office  (PI.  II; 
C,  D,  4),  and  a  small  caf^  (good),  and  then  turn  to  the  left  through 
a  covered  bazaar  (mostly  fruits  and  tobacco),  called  Silk  'Ali  Pasha 
(PI.  II;  D,  4)  to  an  extensive  square,  the  Siiik  el-Hamir  (Ass  Market, 
PI.  n,  D  4;  formerly  the  horse-market,  8iik  d-khdi). 

"We  follow  the  open  street  which  leads  to  the  E.  along  the  S. 
side  of  the  square  (Silk  el-Jemcil,  Camel  Market),  passing  the  stalls 
for  the  sale  of  grain  and  beans.  A  market  for  the  sale  of  camels  is 
held  here  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  pilgrim  -  caravans. 
Straight  in  front  is  a  covered  portion  of  a  bazaar,  through  which  we 
reach  the  Fruit  Market  (Pi.  II;  D,  4). 

In  May  apricots  are  the  most  abundant  fruit.  They  are  often  dried, 
pressed,  and  made  into  thin,  reddish -brown  cakes  called  kamreddSn.  In 
autumn  there  are  several  excellent  kinds  of  grape,  the  most  esteemed  of 
which  have  long,  thin  berries  and  are  very  fleshy.  Delicious  water-melons 
also  ripen  in  autumn. 

Close  by  the  fruit-market  is  a  large  plane-tree,  29 V2  ft.  in 
girth,  and  said  to  have  been  planted  at  the  birth  of  Mahomet.  We 
here  turn  to  the  right  into  a  small  lane,  which  ends  after  a  few 
paces  in  the  Saddle  Market  {Silk  es-SuriXjtyeh ;  PI.  U,  D  4).  The 
saddles  are  more  gaily  than  tastefully  decorated,  and  some  of  them 
artf  covered  with  rich  cloth.  Besides  these  the  bazaar  contains  an 
ample  stock  of  straps,  girths,  bridles,  the  peculiar  sharp  Arabian 
bits,  the  broad  and  clumsy  stirrups,  pistol-holsters  embroidered  with 
silver  thread,  and  many  other  specimens  of  leather-work. 

The  saddle -market  ends  at  a  small  triangular  open  space  with 
a  large  tree.  Opposite  lies  the  J^mf  es-Sanjakddr ;  the  carriage- 
road  to  the  serai  diverges  to  the  right  (W.).  We  turn  to  the 
left  down  the  broad  street  leading  to  the  S.  On  each  side  the 
Ck>pper8]nitli8  (hence  the  name  of  the  street:  SUk  en-NahMstn) 
noisily  pursue  their  craft.  Oriental  dinner-services,  sometimes 
adorned  with  inscriptions,  are  here  displayed  on  low  wooden  stands 
for  sale.  The  principal  dish  or  tray,  standing  in  the  middle ,  is 
sometimes  as  much  as  6  ft.  in  diameter.  The  peasantry  and  Beduins 
consider  it  honourable  to  possess  such  large  dishes,  as  they  are  sujr 
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posed  to  indicate  the  pleasure  of  the  owner's  hospitality.  There 
are  also  various  cooking  utensils,  including  coffee-pots  with  long 
spouts,  made  of  copper  or  brass  lined  with  tin. 

A  little  farther  on,  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  entrance  to  the  Cite> 
del  j^l.  11;  D,  4),  guarded  hy  sentries.   Strangers  are  not  admitted. 

The  fortress,  a  large  square  structare,  was  erected  by  Helik  el-Aslmf 
in  1219  and  was  renoyated  by  Beibars  (p.  Ixxxiv).  It  is  sarrounded  by  a  moat 
about  191/2  ft.  wide  and  W/t  ft.  deep.  The  moat  on  the  S.  side  is  now 
covered  by  the  Sdk  el-Arwilm  (see  below).  The  walls  are  very  thick,  and 
their  substructions*  are  ancient.  The  principal  gate  faces  the  W.,  and 
there  is  a  small  postern  towards  the  E.  At  the  corners  of  the  castle  are 
projecting  towers,  twelve  in  all,  with  overhanging  stories.  In  the  entranco* 
gateway  are  four  antique  columns. 

Immediately  beyond  the  citadel  a  street  diverges  to  the  right  to 
the  Brokers' Market  (^S-Cik  d-KumeUth^  *louse-market'),where  second- 
hand clothes,  old-fashioned  fire-arms,  and  other  articles  are  bonght 
and  sold.  A  brisk  trade  is  sometimes  carried  on  here.  The  auction- 
eer shouts  out  the  word  harcij  (literally  'raise')  and  the  price  last 
offered,  and  runs  with  the  article  for  sale  from  shop  to  shop,  at 
one  or  other  of  which  he  is  occasionally  stopped  by  a  dealer  de- 
sirous of  examining  the  goods  and  of  making  a  fresh  bid. 

A  few  paces  to  the  right  of  the  brokers'  market  is  the  IfUitary 
Ser&i  (PI.  n;  D,  4),  an  extensive  building.  The  Turkish  military 
band  plays  here  daily. 

Opposite  the  military  ser^i,  to  the  left,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
so-called  Greek  Bazaar  {S<kk  el-Arwdmi  PI.  n,  D  4),  one  of  the 
largest  at  Damascus,  rebuilt  asince  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1893. 
Weapons,  shawls,  carpets,  clothing,  and  antiquities  are  sold  here. 
The  dealers  usually  importune  strangers  to  buy  their  'Damascus' 
blades  and  other  wares,  such  as  daggers,  armour,  various  weapons, 
pipes,  tobacco-pouches,  etc.  A  small  fraction  only  of  the  prices 
they  demand  should  be  offered,  and  they  will  often  gladly  sell  an 
article  for  a  fourtb  of  what  is  first  asked.  The  daggers  are  mostly 
modern,  the  blades  being  probably  of  the  inferior  steel  largely  im- 
ported from  Solingen  in  Germany.  The  handles  of  these  'Damascus' 
weapons  are  showily  enriched  with  mother-of-pearl  and  other  or- 
naments. Pretty  saucers  (zarf)  for  the  small  Oriental  coffee-cups 
may  sometimes  be  bought  here  (or  of  the  goldsmiths,  p.  306).  Long 
pipe-stems  made  of  the  wood  of  the  cork-tree,  and  gaily  decked 
with  gold  and  silver  thread,  are  among  the  specialities  of  this  bazaar, 
but  the  coloured  thread  with  which  they  are  decorated  fades  very 
soon.  This  bazaar  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  tailors,  chiefly 
Greeks,  many  of  whom  make  the  European  clothes  which  are  now 
becoming  common  among  the  Christians.  Among  the  caps  will  be 
observed  small  velvet  caps  for  children,  the  red  fez  of  European 
manufacture,  the  felt  hat  worn  by  the  peasantry,  and  the  white  linen 
skull-caps  worn  by  the  natives  under  the  fez. 

The  continuation,  straight  on,  of  the  Greek  bazaar,  is  the  broad 
new  bazaar  called  Stik  el-Hamidiyeh  (PI.  II;  D,  4),  elatM>ntely 
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decorated.  It  contains  several  handsomely  fitted-up  Arab  confec- 
tioners* establislmients  (p.  302). 

On  leaving  the  Greek  bazaar,  we  turn  into  a  bazaar-street  on 
the  left  and  come  to  the  stalls  of  the  vendors  of  Water  PipeSj  espe- 
cially of  the  so-called  Jdzehs,  which  are  smoked  by  the  peasantry. 
The  cocoa-nut  vessels  from  which  they  derive  their  name  are 
mounted  with  gold  and  silver,  and  are  fitted  with  decorated  stems 
to  which  the  bowl  Is  attached.  The  nut  is  filled  with  water,  and 
the  smoke  is  then  drawn  from  it  by  the  tube  on  the  other  side.  — 
The  continuation  of  the  street,  beyond  the  Banque  Ottomane  (PI.  II; 
D,  4),  leads  direct  to  the  rear  of  the  citadel  (p.  304),  the  substruc- 
tions of  which,  consisting  of  largQ,  finely  hewn,  drafted  blocks,  are 
visible  beyond  a  moat. 

At  the  Banque  Ottomane  (see  above)  we  turn  into  the  SiLk  d^ 
'AiHMyehy  a  lane  to  the  right,  flanked  with  shops,  some  of  which 
are  in  the  European  style,  where  glass  of  European  manufacture 
and  utensils  for  the  table  and  the  kitchen  are  sold.  On  small  open 
tables  lies  the  greenish  h.enna  with  which  the  Arab  women  stain 
their  finger-nails  red.  Attai  of  roses  in  small  phials  is  also  offered 
at  a  high  price.  —  In  the  next  bazaar  (SiUe  B6b  tl-Bertdy  so  named 
from  the  gate  of  the  mosque,  PL  I,  xi,  D  4;  p.  313),  which  bears 
a  little  to  the  right,  drapers'  wares  are  sold,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  are  European.  The  street  soon  leads  back  to  the  8i)k  eUHa-^ 
mUdtyeh  (PI.  Q,  D  4;  p.  304).  Opposite  is  the  entrance  to  the  Khdn 
el^Oumrak  ('Customs  Kh&n\  formerly  the  seat  of  the  customs),  con- 
taining European  goods.  Following  the  Sd^  el-Hamtdiyeh  to  the  E., 
we  come  in  about  50  paces  to  a  cross-street.  To  the  left  is  a  small 
street  leading  to  the  Medreseh  of  the  Melik  e^-j^khii  Beibars 
(PLn,  D,  £,  4j  p«315).  In  a  straight  direction  we  descend  a 
few  steps  into  the  bazaar-street  of  the  BookaeUers  (leading  to 
the  Ommayade  Mosque^  p.  313),  in  which  only  five  small  book- 
shops now  remain.  Above  the  entrance  to  the  Booksellers'  Bazaar 
rises  an  old  Triumphal  Areh  (PI.  H;  P,  £,  4),  whence  a  double  row 
of  columns  once  led  to  the  ancient  temple  (p.  313).  The  relics  of 
these  columns  may  be  seen  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Booksellers' 
Bazaar  or  (better)  from  the  minaret  of  the  Mosque  (p.  314).  On  six 
Corinthian  capitals  rests  a  highly  ornate  architrave,  one  end  of  which 
is  adjoined  by  the  remains  of  the  arch.  The  height  of  the  arch  must 
have  been  nearly  70  ft.  —  Instead  of  descending  the  steps  leading  to 
the  Booksellers'  Bazaar,  we  turn  to  the  right  (S.)  and  follow  the 
Drapers'  Baiaar,  where,  especially  in  the  afternoon,  we  encounter 
a  crowd  of  women  enveloped  in  their  white  sheets  and  covered  with 
fine  flowered  veils,  waddHng  firom  shop  to  shop,  carefully  examining 
numberless  articles  which  liey  do  not  mean  to  buy,  and  vehemently 
chaffering  about  infinitesimally  small  sums.  So  eager  are  these 
customers  to  gain  their  point,  that  they  are  sometimes  seen  coquet- 
tishly  raising  their  veils  by  way  of  enforcing  their  argument;  but 
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In  this  jealous  and  fanatical  city  it  is  impolite  and  even  daugerons 
to  be  too  observant  of  the  fair  sex  (comp.  p.  xxTii). 

In  a  straight  direction  we  next  enter  the  Cloth  Bazaar}  which  is 
well  stocked  with  German  and  English  materialff.  The  Damascene 
attaches  much  importance  to  fine  clothes,  and  delights  to  have  his 
kumhdzj  or  long  robe,  made  of  the  best  possible  stuff.  This  baza&i 
generally  drives  a  brisk  trade.  The  crowd  is  densest  before  the 
great  festival  of  Beiram,  that  being  the  orthodox  season  for  a  new 
outfit.  As  Orientals  generally  sleep  in  their  clothes,  they  wear  them 
out  very  quickly.  —  In  this  bazaar,  to  the  right,  is  the  Mausoleum 
ofmreddtn  (d.  1174;  p.  298;  PI.  II,  D  4).  Non-Muslims  are  not 
admitted.  The  street  terminates  in  the  Stk  et-Tawtleh  (p.  SOT). 

Instead  of  following  the  Cloth  Bazaar,  we  may  turn  down  the  first 
side-street  to  the  left,  in  which  is  the  Silk  el-Jffarir  (*Silk  Bazaar*, 
now  chiefly  occupied  by  shops  with  manufactures),  and  which  leads 
into  the  region  of  the  Eh&nB,  the  seat  of  the  wholesale  trade.  We 
first  reach  the  Khdn  el-Barfr,  or  Silk  Khan,  now  used  by  the  fur- 
riers. Immediately  afterwards  the  street  leads  into  a  broad  cross- 
road. Keeping  to  the  left  (in  the  direction  of  the  mosque),  we  come 
to  the  Bazaar  of  the  Goldsmiths  (Bazar  des  Orftvres;  PI.  U,  £  4). 
Few  specimens  of  the  goldsmith's  art  are  exhibited  here,  as  each  of 
the  dealers  keeps  his  precious  wares  carefully  locked  up  in  a  chest 
before  him ;  but  they  are  always  ready  to  show  them  when  desired. 
The  necklaces  and  bracelets  are  too  clumsy  to  be  pleasing.  Yalnable 
jewels  and  interesting  coins  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  hut 
exorbitant  prices  are  asked.  The  filigree  work  is  inferior  to  the 
Italian ;  the  prettiest  specimens  of  it  are  the  ^^arf\  or  saucers,  in 
which  the  coffee-cups  are  handed  round. 

Adjoining  the  S.  side  of  the  mosque  lies  the  Bazaar  of  the  Joiaenb 
where  pretty,  though  not  highly  finished,  objects  in  wood,  inlaid 
with  mother-of-pearl,  are  largely  manufactured.  Among  these  are 
mirrors,  kabkdb  (a  kind  of  pattens,  worn  in  the  baths,  and  by 
women),  large  chests  in  whi6h  the  wedding-outfit  of  the  women  of 
Damascus  is  presented  to  them  (provided  by  their  future  husbands), 
cradles,  small  tables,  and  the  polygonal  stools  (kursi)  which  the 
natives  use  as  dining-tables  (p.  303). 

We  return  to  the  E.  end  of  the  Sfik  el-Harir  (see  above), 
and,  passing  the  latter,  continue  in  a  S.  direction.  Here  on  the 
left  (W.)  are  the  shops  of  the  Shoemakers,  where  red  and  yellow 
pointed  shoes ,  ladies'  slippers  of  very  soft  yellow  leather,  chil- 
dren's shoes  embroidered  with  silver  thread,  and  heavy,  hobnailed 
boots  for  peasants  are  displayed  in  profusion  and  at  moderate 
prices.  • —  Farther  on  we  pass  the  Tobacconists'  StaUs.  At  the  point 
where  the  street  turns,  on  the  left,  stands  the  House  of  Asfad  Pasha, 
one  of  the  handsomest  in  Damascus.  Admission  is  obtained  with 
the  aid  of  the  dragoman.  From  this  house  the  street  leads  into  a 
bazaar  of  drugs  and  sweetmeats. 
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We  next  le&ch  the  Khfcn  As'ad  Pasha  (PI.  n ;  E,  4),  the  largest 
and  handsomest  in  Damascus.  Around  the  court,  and  along  the 
gallery  running  round  the  first  floor  at  the  hack,  are  rows  of  shops. 

The  bailding  is  constructed  of  alternate  courses  of  black  and  yellowish 
stone.  The  entrance  consists  of  a  lofty  'stalactite'  vault.  The  court  Is 
divided  into  nine  squares  by  four  large  pillars  connected  by  four  arches, 
which  again  are  connected  with  the  v^alls  by  eight  other  arches,  and 
above  the  squares  rise  nine  domes  enriched  with  arabesques  and  pierced 
with  lofty  windows.  Some  of  these  fell  in  during  the  l8th  century  and 
have  been  imperfectly  restored.  The  centre  of  the  court  is  occupied  by 
a  large  round  basin  of  water. 

After  a  few  paces  the  lane  leads  into  the  Long  Bazaar  (8i^t 
et-Tawtleh).  This  street,  which  is  one  of  the  longest  in  Damascus, 
runs  straight  from  "W.  to  E.  almost  through  the  whole  town,  and  ends 
at  the  E.  gate  (^Bdb  esh-Sherki,  p.  31iy  It  answers  to  the  *Stebbt 
WHICH  IS  OALLBD  Stbaight'  (Acts  IX.  11 ;  Bue  DroUe^  PI.  I,  D-F,4, 5) 
or,  as  it  is  still  named  (though  perhaps  by  a  literary  revival),  Derb 
el'Mustah^.  In  ancient  times  it  possessed  a  colonnade,  and  traces 
of  the  columns  are  still  discovered  in  and  in  front  of  the  houses 
(p.  308).  The  broad,  clean,  and  airy  bazaar  with  its  carriage-road  is 
the  work  of  Midl^at  Pasha  (p.  300)  and  is  called  after  him  El-Mid- 
hattyeh.  The  continuation  of  the  street  eastwards  is  described  at 
p.  311.  "We  now  turn  to  the  right  (W.).  Close  by,  on  the  S.  side,  is 
the  Khdn  Suldmdn  Pasha  (PI.  II;  D,  E,  5),  in  which  silks  and,  in 
particular,  Persian  carpets  are  sold.  The  patterns  of  the  genuine 
Persian  carpets  are  more  quaint  than  pretty ;  but  the  colours  wear 
admirably.  The  prices  vary  considerably  according  to  the  demand. 
—  To  the  right,  by  the  opening  of  the  Cloth  Bazaar  (p.  306),  is  the 
Silk  Baiaar,  which  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  more 
of  the  produce  of  native  industry  than  any  of  the  others.  The  eye 
is  chiefly  attracted  by  the  silk  kefftyekj  or  shawls  for  the  head.  The 
Beduins  and  peasants  are  especially  partial  to  those  with  gaudy  yel- 
low and  red  stripes,  but  the  white  ones  with  narrow  coloured  edges 
are  in  better  taste.  Those  of  smaller  size  may  be  used  for  the  neck, 
and  will  be  found  very  durable.  They  cost  from  50  to  160  pi., 
according  to  quality  and  size.  The  thin  silk  scarfs  (sherheh)  and  the 
heavy  silks  are  often  very  beautiful.  Another  speciality  consists  in 
the  table-covers  of  red  or  black  woollen  cloth  embroidered  with 
coloured  silk  (40-70  fr.).  The  letters  on  them  are  generally  mean- 
ingless, being  purely  ornamental.  The  embroidered,  or  rather 
woven,  tobacco-pouches,  slippers,  and  other  articles  all  come  from 
Lebanon,  and  may  be  purchased  more  cheaply  at  Beirut.  The  fancy 
dresses,  such  as  jackets  for  children,  are  sometimes  very  tasteful. 
Another  characteristic  Oriental  article  is  the  'abdyehf  or  woollen 
cloak  worn  by  the  peasants  and  Beduins,  which  is  to  be  had  here 
in  every  variety,  from  the  coarse  striped  brown  or  black  and  white 
to  the  fine  brown  and  braided  mantle  of  Baghdad.  Cotton  fabrics 
are  also  manufactured  at  Damascus  and  Homs.  The  handkerchiefs 
streaked  with  yellow  or  white  silk  thread,  which  the  Muslims  vlf 
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as  turbans,  aie  also  woithy  of  mentioii.  Most  of  the  women^s  yeils 
sold  here  are  imported  from  the  Swiss  canton  of  Glanu. 

Near  theW.  end  of  the  Stk  et-TawHeh,  which  is  continued  in  a 
straight  direction  to  the  Siik  es-Sin^niyeh  (p.  309),  a  lane  on  the 
left  leads  to  the  SUk  el-Kutn  (Cotton  Bazaar).  This  is  dedicated  to 
mattress-makers  and  wool-carders,  who  hold  the  carding  instruments 
with  their  toes.  The  character  of  the  crowd  indicates  that  we  are 
approaching  the  peasant  and  Beduin  quarter.  The  small,  tattooed 
Beduin  women  are  frequently  seen  stealing  shyly  along,  unveiled, 
and  feasting  their  eyes  on  all  the  splendours  of  the  great  city. 
To  the  left  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  court  of  the  great  mosque  of 
EB-Siafcnlyeli  (PI.  H;  D,  5). 

The  oblong  court  is  paved  with  marblej  on  one  side  is  »  colonnade 
of  six  black  columns.  The  principal  portal  on  the  E.  side  is  interesting 
on  acconnt  of  its  rich  stalactites  or  brackets.  The  minaret  is  entirely 
covered  with  bine  and  green  glazing  (hitMMi).  The  stone  balustrade  of  the 
gallery  which  runs  round  it  is  of  delicate  open-work,  resembling  lace. 

The  bazaar  is  here  called  8^  eWAti^vny  or  Spiee  Xarket. 
Drugs  and  spices  are  again  displayed  in  interminable  rows  of  boxes 
and  glasses.  At  the  point  where  the  bazaar  joins  the  broad  cross- 
street,  the  street  to  the  left  {Bii\  es-Sinaniyeh;  PI.  I,  D  5;  p.  309) 
leads  into  the  suburb  of  Mtiddn  (p.  309),  while  that  in  a  straight 
direction  takes  us  to  the  suburb  of  Kanawdt  (PL  I,  xiy;  D,  5)  named 
after  a  large  conduit. 

We  turn  to  the  right  and  go  up  the  street  to  the  N.  'The  8(A 
et^TawUehj  which  opens  on  the  right,  offers  few  attractions  firom 
the  point  where  we  left  it  (see  above).  During  the  construction  of 
the  bazaar  a  number  of  columns  were  discovered,  belonging  to  the 
'Straight  Street'  (p.  307).  —  The  broad  street  along  which  we  are 
now  proceeding  is  one  of  the  main  streets  of  Damascus  and  runs  in 
almost  a  straight  line  to  the  N.  from  the  S.  end  of  the  Meid&n  to 
the  citadel.  On  both  sides  are  many  restaurants  (p.  302).  We  soon 
quit  the  covered  bazaar  and  reach  the  SUk  el-Kharrdfinj  or  Karkat 
of  the  Tnmers.  The  large  mosque  on  the  left,  with  the  white  and 
red  stripes,  is  the  Jdmf  el-Kharrdtiny  beyond  which,  on  the  same 
side,  is  the  handsome  JdmV  ed^Derwlshtyeh  (ca.200  years  old),  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  prolongation  of  the  street.  Farther  on,  to  the 
left,  is  a  handsome  bath,  Hammdm  ed~Derwtihtyeh  (or  d-MaUM), 
The  street  is  shaded  here  by  a  few  plane-trees.  There  are  several 
stalls  here  where  the  red  fezzes  are  ironed  on  round  moulds.  A 
few  paces  farther  on  we  again  find  ourselves  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Greek  Bazaar  (p.  304). 
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8.  Walk  through  the  Meidfcii  and  round  the  City  Walls   ^ 
(Christian  Quarter). 

(Walk  or  drive.)  The  long  and  broad  bazaar  which  leads  from 
the  citadel  to  the  Bs-Sin&niyeh  Mosqne  (p.  308)  continues  in  a  S.E. 
direction  as  the  Btk  es-Sin&nlyeh  (PI.  I ;  D,  5).  It  is  entirely  covered 
by  a  wooden  roof  resting  npon  stone  arches,  29^2  ^*  ^^  height.  This 
is  an  emporium  for  the  requirements  of  the  Beduins  and  the 
peasantry,  such  as  clothing,  sheepskins,  boots,  weapons,  pipes 
(^^8ebU8\  smoked  without  a  tube),  milking-tubs ,  coloured  round 
straw  mats  which  serve  as  dining-  tables ,  and  oaken  mortars  for 
coffee  (considered  the  best).  —  On  quitting  this  bazaar  we  observe 
the  handsome  Medreset  ea-Sindntyehy  with  stalactite  enrichments 
on  the  gateway  and  windows.  On  the  right  we  next  see  the  Jdmi^ 
es-SabUniyeh,  built  of  layers  of  black  and  white  stone,  and  adorned 
with  tasteful  arabesques.  Opposite  is  the  cemetery  Ma^baret  Bkh 
es-Saghir  (PL  I,  D  6}  p.  310).  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  a  tomb 
covered  by  two  domes;  on  the  right  is  the  JdmP  esh-Sheibdntyeh  and 
several  dilapidated  schools  (medresehs).  On  the  right,  where  the 
street  bends,  rises  the  mosque  Jdmf  el-Jdein  (PI.  I,  11 ;  D,  6).  We 
follow  the  bend,  and  soon  see  the  Meid^n  lying  before  us  to  the  S. 

The  suburb  of  MeidAn  (PI.  I;  0,  D,  6-8),  which  is  fully  1  M.  in 
length,  deserves  a  visit,  as  its  character  is  materially  different  from 
that  of  the  city  itself.  The  whole  suburb  is  of  comparatively  modem 
origin,  and  the  numerous  dilapidated  mosques  on  each  side  of  the 
road  have  stood  at  most  for  a  century  or  two.  The  houses  are  poorer 
than  those  in  the  interior  of  the  town,  Part  of  the  bazaar  is  occupied 
by  smiths,  and  part  by  corn-dealers,  whose  grain  is  heaped  up  in  open 
sheds.  The  most  interesting  scene  to  be  witnessed  in  this  quarter 
is  the  arrival  of  a  caravan.  A  long  string  of  camels  stalk  through 
the  street ,  accompanied  by  ragged  Beduins  with  matted  hair  and 
wild  appearance.  In  the  midst  of  the  procession  may  be  seen  the 
Haurinian  bringing  his  com  to  market,  or  the  Kurd  shepherd,  clad 
in  his  square  cloak  of  felt,  driving  his  flock  to  the  slaughter-house. 
The  Beduins,  poor  as  they  seem,  often  ride  beautiful  horses,  guid- 
ing them  with  a  halter  only,  and  they  are  usually  armed  with  a  long 
lance  or,  more  rarely,  with  a  gun.  Some  of  the  Beduins,  called 
SUibUj  live  chiefly  by  gazelle  hunting,  and  wear  gazelle  skins,  but 
these  rarely  come  to  the  town.  Sometimes  a  Druse  of  high  rank 
(p.  Ixxiil)  may  be  seen  riding  in  at  the  head  of  an  armed  troop.  His 
appearance  is  imposing.  His  turban  is  snowy  white,  he  is  equipped 
with  a  lance,  handsome  pistols,  a  sword,  and  perhaps  a  gun  also, 
and  his  horse  is  often  richly  caparisoned.  There  are  two  days  in 
the  year  when  examples  of  almost  all  these  types  may  be  seen  at 
once,  vi%,  the  day  on  which  the  great  caravan  of  pilgrims  starts  for 
Mecca,  and  (still  more  favourable)  the  day  of  its  return  (p.  310). 

The  following  mosques  are  situated  in  the  MeidlUi.  On  the  ligh 
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the  Jdmi*  Stdt  Jumdn,  Then,  on  the  right,  the  handsome  Jdmf 
Menjik ,  named  affcer  the  Emir  Menjik  (d.  1669) ,  with  columns 
painted  red  at  the  entrance  and  in  the  court.  On  the  left,  the  Jdmi^ 
er-Rif&i,  On  the  left  lies  the  Uvkla  quarter  of  the  town,  which 
contains  se-veral  handsome  houses  and  some  weaving -factories. 
Opposite  a  guard-house  is  the  more  recently  built  mosque  Kd^ai  tt- 
TdniyeK  Next  comes  the  Jdesjid  Sa^deddtn^  and  on  the  right  tiie 
beautiful  mosque  K&at  d-  Vla^  with  fine  arabesques  and  a  stalactite 
gate  between  two  domes,  but  sadly  dilapidated.  On  the  left  is  the 
mosque  Shihdbeddtn.  The  end  of  the  Meid&n  is  named  Bauwdbet 
AMh  (PI.  I;  B,  C,  8)  or  'Gate  of  God',  so  called  as  being  the  storting- 
point  of  the  pilgrimage.  Adjoining  is  the  mosque  Mastabet  Sc^dtddhi, 
Outside  the  limits  of  the  town  lies  a  cemetery,  near  which  oliTe 
plantations  begin.  Farther  on,  some  10  min.  beyond  the  last  houses, 
are  the  two  Meiddn  railway-stotions  (p.  294):  the  Ei-Muztirib  Sia-' 
tion  of  the  French  line  (right;  p.  156;  PI.  I,  B8)  and  the  Kadem 
Station  (PI.  I;  C,  8)  of  the  Hej&z  Railway  (left ;  p.  161). 

The  PxLaBiMAOB  (p.  Ixxi)  properly  begins  at  Damascus,  where  the  holy 
tent  of  the  pilgrim-caravan  is  preserved  in  the  great  mosqae  (p.  313). 
Bat  since  steamboats  have  plied  on  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gnlf, 
few  Persians  and  N.  Africans  come  to  Damascus,  though  a  few  Oircas- 
sians  and  inhabitants  of  Central  Asia  are  still  to  be  seen.  In  1905  the 
pilgrimage-caravan  returned  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  each  suc- 
cessive year  it  arrives  about  twelve  days  earlier  than  the  year  before. 
On  these  occasions  are  seen  the  grotesque  camel  litters,  rudely  made  of 
wood,  covered  with  coloured  cloth,  and  open  in  front,  containing  two 
inmates  reclining  on  beds.  The  litter  is  sometimes  borne  by  two  camels, 
one  before  and  the  other  behind,  which  are  trained  to  keep  step  with 
each  other.  The  camels  are  adorned  with  a  headgear  of  leathern  straps, 
to  which  shells,  coins,  and  small  bells  are  attached.  A  handsome,  richly 
caparisoned  camel  bears  a  large  litter,  which  is  hung  with  green  cloth 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  contains  an  old  l^oran  and  the  green  Qh^ot 
the  prophet.  The  pilgrims,  who  have  an  eye  to  business  as  well  as'  reli- 
gion, bring  back  goods  from  Mecca;  the  Damascus  merchants  therefore 
travel  as  far  as  the  Haur&n,  as  does  also  the  Governor,  to  meet  the  return- 
ing cavalcade.  The  party  is  accompanied  by  many  half-naked  dervishes 
and  by  an  escort  of  soldiers,  Druses,  and  Beduins. 

We  return  to  the  JImi'  el-Idein  (p.  309),  and  thence  visit  the 
Makharet  Bdb  es-^aghtr^  or  Burial  Ground  (PI.  I;  D,  5,  6). 

Two  of  the  wives  of  Mohammed,  and  his  daughter  F&tima,  are  in- 
terred here.  Over  their  grave  rises  a  modern  dome  made  of  clay.  "So 
trace  of  the  tomb  of  Mu'&wiya  (p.  298)  now  exists.  On  Thursday  women 
come  to  mourn  at  the  graves. 

Beyond  the  burial  -  ground  stands  the  mosque  Jdmf  el-Jtrdhy 
which  is  said  to  contain  the  tomb  of  Abu  'Ubeida  (p.  298).  From 
this  point  we  follow  the  road  leading  round  the  outside  of  the  walls. 

The  Walk  bound  the  City  Walls  occupies  2-21/2  hrs.  —  The 
two  or  three  lowest  courses  of  the  City  Wall  are  Roman,  jointed 
without  mortar,  the  central  part  is  of  the  Arabian,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  Turkish  period.  Round  and  square  towers  flank  the 
wall  at  intervals,  but  are  mostly  in  a  tottering  condition.  The 
greenish  herb  with  white  flowers  and  an  unpleasant  smell  which 
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grows  ivild  outside  the  gates  of  Damascus  is  the  Peganum  harmala. 
One  of  the  towers  bears  an  inscription  containing  the  name  of 
Niireddin  (p.  298)  and  the  date  664  (1171).  To  the  right,  a  little 
farther  on,  we  observe  a  tomb  among  the  fields  with  a  white  dome 
(PI.  Ij  F,  6),  where  Bildl  el-Habeshi  (of  Ethiopia),  Mohammed's 
muezzin,  is  said  to  be  buried.  Adjacent  to  it  is  a  minaret.  After 
2  min.  more  we  pass  a  built-up  gate  in  the  town-wall.  This  was 
the  old  Bdb  Ktadn  (PI.  I;  F,  5),  which  was  erected  by  a  person  of  that 
name  in  the  time  of  Mu'ilwiya  (p.  298)  on  the  site  of  an  older  gate. 
At  the  Bab  Eis&n  (above  the  Turkish  wall!)  is  still  pointed  out  the 
window  where  St.  Paul  was  let  down  in  a  basket  by  night  (Acts  ix.  26  ^ 
2  Cor.  xi.  82,  33).  Opposite  this  gate,  about  50  paces  distant,  is  the  Tomb 
of  St.  Oeorff€y  a  porter  who  is  said  to  have  assisted  St.  Paul  in  his  escape. 
This  tomb  is  much  revered  by  the  Christians.  The  conversion  of  St.  Paul 
was  localized  in  the  middle  ages  at  the  village  of  Kdkeb^  about  9  M.  to 
the  S.W.  of  the  town,  but  since  the  iSth  cent,  tradition  has  conveniently 
fixed  the  site  nearer  the  Christian  burial-grounds,  which  lie  about  ^ft^. 
to  the  E.  of  the  Bab  Eisan.  In  one  of  them  is  interred  Henry  Thomcu 
Buckle,  the  eminent  English  historian  (d.  1862). 

About  500  paces  farther  on  we  reach  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
wall,  whwe  we  perceive  the  remains  of  an  ancient  tower  with 
drafted  stones.  Nearly  opposite  is  a  spot  where  the  caravans  which 
travel  between  Damascus  and  Baghdad  two  or  three  times  a  year 
generally  encamp*  These  merchants  bring  Persian  carpets  and  tum- 
bfik  (tobacco  for  the  water-pipe,  which  grows  in  Persia  only,  see 
p.  xxix)  from  Baghdad,  and  carry  back  European  and  other  wares. 
This  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  'Ageil  Beduins  (p.  337). 

We  continue  to  follow  the  wall,  near  which  rope-makers  busily 
ply  their  crafti  On  the  wall  above  are  several  houses  of  the  Jewish 
quarter.  We  thus  reach  the  Bdb  esh-Sherki  (PI.  Ij  F,  4,  5),  the  East 
CNkte  of  the  city,  which  is  of  Roman  origin.  It  consisted  of  a  large 
gateway,  38  ft.  high  and  20  ft.  wide,  and  two  smaller  gates  of  half 
the  size ;  but  the  principal  gate  and  the  smaller  S.  gate  have  long 
been  built  up.  The  small  gate  on  the  N.  side  is  the  present  entrance 
to  the  town.    Above  the  gate  rises  a  minaret. 

[Fbom  thb  East  Gate  back  to  the  Bazaab  along  the  Straight 
Street  (p.  307).  Within  the  gate  we  turn  into  the  first  lane  to  the 
right,  and  in  3  min.  reach  what  is  traditionally  known  as  the  House 
of  Ananias,  now  converted  into  a  small  church,  with  a  crypt,  and 
belonging  to  the  Latins.  We  are  now  in  the  Chmtiaii  Quarter 
(PI.  I,  viii;  F,  4),  where  the  lanes  are  narrow  and  poor,  and  the 
houses  are  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  second  street  on  the  right 
leads  to  the  Leper  House,  or  Hadtra.  Following  the  Straight  Street 
towards  the  W. ,  we  reach  a  Barrack  (PI.  I;  F,  6)  on  the  left.  A  street 
to  the  right  leads  from  the  barrack  to  the  N.  through  the  Christian 
quarter  to  the  Gate  of  St.  Thomas  (p.  312).  In  this  street  are  the 
large  Monastery  and  School  of  the  Lazarists  on  the  right.  The  Emperor 
Frederick  III.  of  Germany  occupied  the  handsome  house  to  the  le^* 
la  1869. 
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In  the  Straight  Street,  farther  on,  we  come  to  a  bazaar  chiefly 
in  possession  of  Joiners.  Arabian  locks,  of  exceedingly  simple  but 
ingenious  construction,  are  manufactured  here.  Then  we  reach  the 
bazaar  of  the  Box  Makers  and  the  beginning  of  the  Midhatiyeb 
(p.  307).] 

Continuing  our  walk  along  the  outer  side  of  the  town -wall, 
beyond  the  East  Gate  (p.  311),  we  obserye  on  the  right,  between 
the  Gate  and  the  N.£.  corner  of  the  town-wall,  near  the  tombs,  a 
dilapidated  building  also  occupied  by  lepers,  which  is  styled  tiie 
House  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  (2  Kings  v. ;  PI.  I,  F  4).  Here  again 
the  city-wall  contains  some  ancient  materials.  The  comer-tower  of 
the  wall  was  erected  by  Melik  ef-Sftlih  Eyyiib,  one  of  the  last  of 
the  Eyyubides  (1249).  At  a  bend* in  the  road  is  the  large  tomb  of 
Arsldn,  a  famous  sheikh  of  the  time  of  Nflreddtn.  The  road  now 
leads  to  the  Gate  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  Gate  of  St.  Thomas  (Bdb  TCmd;  PI.  I,  F  4)  is  in  good 
preservation.  The  Christian  Quarter  (p.  311)  lief  to  the  S.  of  this 
gate.  A  road  to  the  W.  skirts  the  old  town-wi^l  and  the  canal  of  tiie 
Barad&,  which  is  here  called  Elr-'Akrab^i»  This  part  of  the  wall  i« 
built  of  large  hewn  stones,  and  probably  dates  from  the  Byzantine 
period.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  lies  the  Mahallet  el-Farr&in, 
the  quarter  of  the  tanners  and  furriers.  We  next  rea(^  the  Bdb  es- 
Saldm  (PI.  I,  V;  F,  4),  which  apparently  belongs  to  the  same  period  as 
the  Bib  Tiiml.  A  lane  called  Bein  es-SiJirein  (^between  the  two  walls') 
leads  hence  round  the  inside  of  the  old  wall.  The  wall  on  the  right  is 
concealed  by  houses  built  in  front  of  it,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
that  on  the  left  still  exists.  We  now  come  to  two  gates,  the  inner  of 
which  is  called  the  Bdb  el-Farddis  (PI.  II;  E,  4),  the  outer  (beyond 
the  Barad&)  the  Bdb  eWAmdra  (PI.  II;  £  4).  The  lane  next  leads 
to  the  former  Bazaar  of  the  Water-Pipe  Makers  (p.  305). 


The  broad  road  running  towards  the  N.  from  the  Gatb  op  St.  Tho- 
mas (see  above)  is  the  great  caravan-route  to  Homs  and  Palmyra. 
Beyond  and  at  the  arm  of  the  river  are  several  pleasant  eaf€s  and 
Public  Gardens,  chiefly  frequented  by  Christians.  The  favourite 
beverage  here  is  raki,  or  raisin  brandy,  and  Arabic  songs  are  fre- 
quently heard.  The  Arabian  style  of  singing  is  very  unpleasing  to 
European  ears,  and  cousists  of  recitative  cadences  loudly  shouted 
out  in  a  shrill  falsetto,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  guitar. 
A  stray  Bohemian  band  sometimes  finds  its  way  here.  After  2  min. 
we  turn  into  the  street  to  the  left  (that  on  the  right  leads  to  J6bar, 
p.  317).  The  street  first  passes  through  gardens;  a  road  on  the  right 
leads  to  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Ed^JDdhddh,  named  from  a  com- 
panion of  Mohammed  who  was  buried  here.  We  tiien  pass  the  Jdmi^ 
el-Mu'allak  on  tiie  left.  Continuing  to  follow  the  street,  we  arrive  at 
the  market-place  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Meij  district,  ie.  the 
pasture  country  (p.  317)  beyond  the  extensive  gardens  of  the  enviions, 
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bring  their  timber  for  sale.  On  the  right  lies  the  suburb  El'-^Amdra, 
On  the  left  a  road  leads  to  the  citadel  (p.  304).  On  the  broad  main 
road  the  market  for  saddlers  (saddles  for  beasts  of  burden)  begins, 
which  soon  brings  us  to  the  plane-tree  mentioned  at  p.  SOo. 


4.  The  Omayyade  Mosque  and  its  Neigliboiirheod* 

Fee  to  the  sheikh  who  acts  as  eoBductor,!  mej.  each  person,  or  slightly 
less  in  proportion  for  a  large  partxi  1-2  pi.  more  for  the  use  of  slippers 
(obtained  at  the  gate). 

The  great  *Omayyade  Mosqne  (JdmV  el-Vmawt;  PI.  II,  £  4)  lies 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  SA^  el-Hamidiyeh  (p.  304).  It  is  143  yds.  in 
length  and  41^2  Y^^*  ^ide.  The  usual  entrance  is  by  the  W.  gate, 
the  Bdb  el-Berid  (*Post  Gate';  PI.  I,  xi,  D,  4),  at  the  end  of  the 
Booksellers'  Bazaar.   [For  the  other  gates,  see  p.  316.] 

It  is  probable  that  a  heathen  temple  stood  originally  on  the  site  of 
the  present  mosque.    The  building  was  converted  into  a  Christian  church, 

Erobably  by  the  Emperor  Arcadius  (385-406).  It  once  contained  a  casket 
1  which  the  ^head  of  the  Baptist'  was  shown,  and  was  thence  named  the 
Churcit  of  St.  John.  To  this  day  the  Damascenes  swear  by  the  head  of 
*TahiiL\  Kh&lid  and  Abu  OJbeida  (p.  398)  are  said  to  have  met  near  this 
church,  in  consequence  of  which  Uie  £.  part  was  regarded  as  conquered, 
while  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  W.  part  was  guaranteed  to 
the  Christians.  Muslims  and  Christians  entered  their  place  of  prayer 
by  the  same  gate.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  8th  cent,  that 
Weltd  (TO&-710)  dapriYed  the  Christians  of  their  part  of  the  church  and 
gave  them  |n  return  the  guaranteed  possession  of  several  other  churches 
in  and  around  Damascus.  The  khalif  then  proceeded,  without  entirely 
demolishing  the  old  walls,  to  erect  a  magnificent  mosque  on  the  site 
of  the  ehurdi.  This  building  is  extravagantly  praised  by  Arabic  authors. 
The  architects  were  Greeks,  and  1200  artists  were  said  to  have  been  sum- 
moned from  Constantinople  to  assist.  Antique  columns  were  collected  in 
the  towns  of  Syria  and  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  mosque.  The  pavement 
and  the  lower  walls  were  covered  with  the  rarest  marbles,  while  the  upper 
parts  of  the  walls  and  tiie  dome  were  enriched  with  mosaics.  The  prayer- 
niches  were  inlaid  with  orecious  stones,  and  golden  vines  were  entwined 
over  the  arches  of  the  niches.  The  ceiling  was  of  wood  inlaid  with  gold, 
and  from  it  hung  600  golden  lamps.  Prodigious  sums  are  said  to  have 
been  expended  on  the  work;  one  story  relates  that  the  accounts  of  the 
various  artificers  rendered  to  Welid  formed  eighteen  mules'  loads.  — 
'Omar  ibn  'Abd  el -'Aziz  (717-720)  caused  the  golden  lamps  to  be  re- 
placed by  others  of  less  value.  In  1069  part  of  the  mosque  was  burned 
down,  and  since  the  conquest  of  Damascus  by  Timur  the  building  has 
never  been  restored  to  its  ancient  magnificence.  In  1893  the  mosque 
was  again  much  injured  by  fire,  but  has  since  then  been  restored  in 
the  former  st^^e. 

Several  of  the  older  parts  of  the  mosque  are  still  preserved, 
such  as  the  handsome  Entrance  Archway  on  the  W.  side  (p.  315), 
and  the  remains  of  a  gateway  on  the  S.  side  (p.  315). 

The  first  glance  at  the  Intbbiob  of  the  mosque  shows  us  that  the 
plan  is  that  of  a  basilica,  with  a  nave  and  aisles  formed  by  two  rows 
of  columns.  The  columns,  which  are  23  ft.  high,  are  surmounted 
by  'colonnettes*,  to  which  round-arched  windows  in  the  outer  wall 
correspond.  Above  these  are  richly  painted  beams  supporting  pointed 
ceilings,  from  which  numerous  lamps  are  suspended.    Towards  tl 
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court  the  interior  is  open,  but  the  columns  on  this  side  are  now 
concealed  by  piers  of  masonry.  On  the  W.  wall  are  written  the 
names  of  Ahu  Bekr,  'Om^r,  'Othman,  and  'Ali,  the  first  four 
khalifs,  in  large  letters.  On  the  S.  wall  runs  a  band  of  large  and 
heavy  writing,  being  an  extract  from  the  Kor&n  (Sureh  Ix.  18  to 
end).  Round  three  sides  of  the  interior  run  the  Surehs  xxv  and 
Ixvi,  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  enriched  with  texts  from 
the  kor^n.  In  the  S.  wall,  above  the  pulpit  and  the  chief  piayer- 
niche,  are  three  lofty  round-arched  windows  filled  with  fine  stained 
glass.  Other  niches  (^ibleh)  belong  to  the  Sh&fe'ites  (p.  Ixxi),  and 
that  by  the  dome  to  the  Hanefites,  the  principal  sect  at  Damascus. 
The  E.  *^bleh'  is  also  called  Mihrdb  es-Sdhdheh,  or  prayer-niche  of 
the  companions  of  Mohammed. 

The  DoMB  is  called  Kubbet  en-Nisr  (dome  of  the  vulture),  as 
the  aisles  of  the  mosque  seen  from  this  point  in  the  transept  have 
been  thought  to  resemble  the  outspread  wings  of  a  vulture.  It  rests 
on  an  octagonal  substructure,  on  each  side  of  which  are  two  small 
round-arched  windows.  Below  the  dome  is  a  handsome  prayer- 
niche.  The  small  niches  are  supported  by  small,  slender,  spiral 
columns. 

The  Tbajtsbpt  consists  of  four  massive  piers,  covered  with 
coloured  marble.  In  the  E.  wing  rises  a  wooden  dome -covered 
buUding,  richly  gilded  and  surmounted  by  a  golden  crescent,  which 
is  said  to  stand  above  the  Head  of  John  the  Baptist,  The  conqueror 
Kahlid  is  said  to  have  found  this  revered  relic  in  a  crypt  below.  A 
few  paces  to  the  right  of  the  dome  is  a  handsome  pulpit,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  court  is  the  fountain  of  John. 

We  now  enter  the  large  Ooubt,  which  was  once  likewise  paved 
with  costly  marble.  It  is  surrounded  by  corridors,  some  of  the 
pilasters  of  which  are  clumsy.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Egyptian  style.  On  the  projecting  square  capitals 
rest  forty-seven  round  arches,  slightly  tapered  in  horseshoe  form. 
A  pleasing  contrast  to  this  mediaeval  work  is  afforded  by  the  Kubbet 
el'Khazneh  (dome  of  the  treasure)  in  the  W.  part  of  the  court.  In 
the  centre  of  the  court  stands  the  Kubbet  en-Naufara  (dome  of  the 
fountain),  said  to  mark  the  central  point  of  the  route  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Mecca.  Under  this  dome  the  Muslims  perform  their  re- 
ligious ablutions.  The  third  and  most  eastern  dome  is  called  the 
Kubbet  es-Sd'a  (dome  of  hours).  —  Behind  the  passages  surrounding 
the  court  are  apartments  for  scholars  and  students. 

As  a  termination  to  our  visit  we  may  now  ascend  the  Minaret  on 
the  S.W.  side,  the  Mddinet  el-Oharbtyehj  a  masterpiece  of  Arabian 
skill.  It  is  octagonal  in  shape,  and  has  three  galleries,  one  above 
the  other.  It  tapers  towards  the  top,  and  ends  in  a  ball  crowned 
with  a  crescent.  Beyond  ^he  mosque  the  eye  ranges  over  a  great 
part  of  the  city.  To  the  W.  towers  the  citadel,  and  to  the  E.S.E.  the 
Greek  church.    The  rich  girdle  of  green  which  encircles  the  dty 
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makes  the  barrenness  of  the  surrounding  mountains  the  more  con- 
spicuous. From  here  also  the  ancient  Triumphal  Arch  (p»  313)  is 
yisihle  to  the  W.  of  the  mosque.  —  The  Mddinet  eWAHis  (^bride's 
minaret')  on  the  N.  side  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Welid.  The 
minaret  on  the  S.E.  side  is  called  the  Mddinet  'Isdy  from  the  tradi- 
tion that  Jesus  will  take  his  place  on  its  summit  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Last  Judgment. 

We  leave  by  the  South  Gatb  of  the  Mosqub,  called  the  Bdb 
ez'Ziyddeh  (i.e.  Gate  of  the  Addition),  probably  owing  to  its  having 
been  newly  erected  by  the  Muslims,  and  enter  the  Bazaar  of  the 
Joiners  (p.  306)  on  the  left  (E.).  From  the  roof  of  this  bazaar  we 
see  the  whole  of  the  S.  side  of  the  mosque.  Near  the  end  of  the 
transept  are  seen  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  gate ,  with  a  smaller 
one  on  each  side.  This  was  probably  the  entrance  used  by  Christians 
and  Muslims  alike  (see  p.  313).  The  architrave  is  lavishly  enriched 
with  garlands  and  foliage.  On  the  upper  beam  of  the  gate  is  a  well- 
preserved  Greek  inscription:  *Thy  kingdom,  0  Christ,  is  an  ever- 
lasting kingdom,  and  thy  dominion  endureth  throughout  all  genera- 
tions* (Psalm  olxv.  13,  the  words  *0  Christ'  being  an  interpolation). 

At  the  end  of  the  Bazaar  of  the  Joiners  we  turn  to  the  left  to 
inspect  the  Bdb  Jdrdnj  the  East  Gateway  op  the  Mosque.  It 
consists  of  three  different  portals.  The  central  portal  is  usually 
closed.  Of  its  two  old  bronze-plated  valves  that  to  the  right  is 
missing.  The  left  valve  is  embellished  with  Arabic  inscriptions  and 
two  bronze  vases  in  relief  (the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Mameluke  sul- 
tans). TIte  portal  is  enclosed  by  a  porch.  Here,  in  ancient  times, 
as  also  on  the.W.  side,  a  broad  colonnade  led  to  the  temple.  Some 
of  the  columns  are  still  visible  built  into  the  walls  of  the  houses. 
The  fountain  below  the  stair  dates  from  1020. 

Passing  the  fountain ,  entering  the  next  lane  to  the  left ,  and 
keeping  as  close  to  the  mosque  as  possible ,  we  pass  on  the  left  the 
Medreset  es-Someisatiyehy  and  then  the  ^Omartyeh,  founded  by  'Omar 
ibn  'Abd  el -'Aziz  (d.  720),  both  being  schools  attached  to  the 
mosque.  Between  these  a  lane  leads  to  the  Bdb  el'Amdra,  the  eastern- 
most of  the  two  Noethbrn  Pobtals  op  the  Mosque.  On  the  other 
(1.)  side  of  the  lane,  in  a  court,  is  the  Tomb  of  ScUadin  (Kabr  Sald- 
hcddtn,  PI.  II,  E4;  p.  298),  a  handsome  mausoleum  with  beautiful 
fayence  work  (adm.  6  pi.).  A  glass-case  at  the  head  of  the  sar- 
cophagus contains  the  wreath  of  flowers  which  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam II.  laid  here  in  1898.  The  road  ends  at  the  street  leading 
to  the  SOIc  el-Hamldiyeh  (p.  306).  On  the  right,  at  the  corner,  is 
the  medreseh  of  Melik  ez-Zdhir  Beibara  (PI.  II ;  D,  E,  4),  with  walls 
of  carefully  polished  reddish  sandstone,  built,  according  to  the 
inscription,  in  1279.  The  portal  with  its  stalactites  is  as  high  as 
the  building  itself.  The  beautiful  mosaic  pictures  on  the  walls 
in  the  interior  are  worthy  of  attention.  In  one  of  the  two  simple 
catafalques  reposes  Beibars,  whose  name  and  exploits  are  still 
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popular  with  the  Muslims  (comp.  p.  Ixxxiv).  His  son  rests  in  the 
other.  Over  the  catafalques  are  the  bookcases  containing  the  library 
which  Midl^Lat  Pasha  collected  here.  The  beautiful  manuscripts  are 
readily  exhibited  to  yisitors.  Opposite  is  a  mosque  which  the  son 
of  Beibars  erected.  Both  buildings,  including  tiieir  details,  are  fine 
specimens  of  Arabian  architecture.  Turning  to  the  S.  firom  this 
point,  we  pass  several  bakeries  and  soon  reach  the  8<Ut  tUHanddXyt^, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Booksellers'  Bazaar. 


5.  Excursions  from  Damasoos. 

To  Ks-SIlbhiyeh  and  to  the  Jbbbl  Kasyun  ([K]eisdn  in  vulgar 
dialect).  As  far  as  (ca.  25  min.)  Es-SHlehtyeh  there  is  a  carriage- 
road,  flanked  with  numerous  villas.  The  road  leads  past  the  hotels 
(right)  and  the  Military  Hospital  (leftj  PI.  I,  C3) ,  and  after  V4  hr. 
crosses  the  Tdra,  a  stream  conducted  out  of  the  Barad4  from  a  point 
a  good  deal  higher  up. 

The  village  of  Es-S41e^lyeh  (PI.  I;  B-D,  1,  2),  with  about 
10,000  inhab.,  is  situated  ou  the  Jeztdy  another  arm  of  the  Baradi, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  suburb  of  Damascus.  The  Damascenes  fre- 
quently visit  it,  especially  in  December,  when  the  /ta56  el-ds,  or 
myrtle -berries  are  ripe.  The  village  received  its  name  in  the 
5th  cent,  of  the  Hegira ,  when  it  was  peopled  by  Turcomans,  to 
whom  a  colony  of  Kurds  was  afterwards  added.  Recently  the  popu- 
lation has  been  increased  by  a  number  of  Muslim  refugees  fh>m 
Crete.  The  interesting  old  buildings  of  the  schools  and  mosques 
are  now  almost  all  in  a  ruinous  condition.  Some  of  them  are  still 
adorned  with  rich  stalactite  vaulting,  while  their  walls  and  domes 
are  enriched  with  arabesques.  The  finest  mosque  is  that  which 
was  erected  over  (or  beside)  the  tomb  of  Muhieddfn  ibn  eWArahi 
(d.  1240),  philosopher,  poet,  and  mystic,  which  is  frequented  by 
pilgrims.  'Abd  el-KMer  (p.  299)  is  also  buried  here.  It  is  not 
easy  to  obtain  admission  to  the  mosque.  Many  wealthy  people  were 
formerly  interred  near  S&lehtyeh,  and  a  number  of  handsome  tombs 
are  still  scattered  along  the  hill. 

At  the  back  of  the  village  rises  the  barren  Jebel  Xasyikn  (3715  ft; 
PI.  I,  A,  B,  1),  which  is  ascended  from  the  W.  end  of  the  village 
through  a  new  quarter  erected  for  the  Cretan  refugees.  About  25  min. 
below  the  summit  we  pass  a  platform  constructed  for  the  Emperor 
William  II.,  which  affords  a  good  view.  A  still  finer  •View  is  ob- 
tained at  a  small  open  building  called  the  Kubbet  en-Nasr  (Dome 
of  Victory),  which  is  close  to  the  summit  itself.  The  city  lies 
stretched  out  at  our  feet,  encircled  by  its  broad  green  belt  of  teeming 
vegetation.  To  the  W.  and  N.  extend  the  barren  heights  of  Antl- 
Libanus;  in  the  distant  E.  appear  the  Tultl  es-Safft  (p.  317);  to 
the  S.,  in  the  extreme  distance,  are  visible  the  mountains  of  the 
Haur^n,  and  nearer  are  the  Jebel  el-M&ni'  and  Jebel  el-Aswad. 
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The  Jebel  Kasyfin  is  held  sacred  by  the  Muslims,  as  Abraham  is  said 
here  to  have  learned  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  (p.  Ixvii).  Adam 
is  believed  once  to  have  lived  here,  and  Mohammed  is  said  to  have  visited 
the  place,  but  not  to  have  entered  Damascus.  The  hill  consists  partly 
of  reddish  rock,  and  its  colour  gave  rise  to  the  legend  that  it  contained 
a  blood-stained  cavern  in  which  the  dead  body  of  the  murdered  Abel 
(Habil)  was  hidden.  On  the  N.  slope  stands  the  Kubbet  el-Arhc^tn^  where 
forty  Muslim  prophets  are  said  to  be  buried.  Numerous  fossils  are  found 
upon  the  mountain. 

From  the  Jebel  Kasyiin  a  path  descends  on  the  W.  side  to  Dum- 
mar  (1/2  ^r.),  which  is  7  M.  from  Damascus  by  road.  The  floor  of 
the  valley  adjoining  the  stream  is  wooded,  magnificent  walnut-trees 
being  particularly  noticeable,  and  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant.  The 
so-called  Merj  is  the  favourite  exercising  ground  for  horsemen,  and 
is  frequented  by  walkers  also,  who  are  sometimes  seen  sitting  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream  smoking  water-pipes.  Horses  are  also  fre- 
quently ridden  to  water  here.  At  the  so-called  Tekkiyeh  (PI.  I  j  C,  4) 
the  meadow  is  broadest.  The  Tekkiyeh  was  erected  by  Sultan 
Seltm  in  1516,  chiefly  for  the  entertainment  of  pilgrims.  It  is 
entered  from  the  E.  We  pass  several  poor  houses  occupied  by  der- 
vishes. The  court  contains  two  large  reservoirs  and  is  enclosed  by  a 
colonnade,  beyond  which  are  dome-covered  chambers  roofed  with 
lead.  The  mosque  on  the  S.  side  has  a  marble  colonnade  in  front 
of  it,  and  is  covered  with  a  large  dome.  On  each  side  rises  a  slender 
minaret.   The  whole  edifice  is  falling  to  decay. 

To  JdBAB  0/a  br.).  From  the  Gate  of  St.  Thomas  (p.  812)  we  go  a  little 
way  along  the  Aleppo  road.  In  2  min.  a  road  diverges  to  the  right,  passing 
by  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Damascenes.  After  2  min.  more  we  follow  a 
road  to  the  K7.  to  (25  min.)  Jdbar,  a  large  village  occupied  by  Muslims 
and  a  few  Jews.  The  old  Synagogue  (Keniseh),  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
village,  is  visited  on  the  occasion  of  festivals  by  many  of  the  Jews  of 
Damascus.  I^ear  its  entrance  is  a  space  enclosed  by  railings,  in  which 
]gl\jah  is  said  to  have  anointed  Elisha  to  be  a  prophet  and  Hazael  to  be 
king  of  Syria.  At  the  back  is  a  kind  of  chamber  where  Elijah  is  said  to 
have  been  fed  by  ravens  (1  Kings  xvii.  6).  There  is,  however,  no  mention 
of  this  tradition  in  the  work  of  Rabbi  Tudela,  who  collected  all  the  legends 
of  this  kind  which  existed  in  the  I2th  century.  A  cabinet  here  contains 
some  scrolls  of  the  Torah,  of  considerable  antiquity. 

To  THB  Meadow  Lakes  (U/s  day;  guide  necessary).  This  excursion 
aifords  a  glance  at  the  famous  Ager  Damascentu,  or  country  around  Damascus, 
where  a  soil  of  extreme  fertility  is  cultivated  by  a  peasantry  settled  here 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  where  many  remains  of  handsome  ancient 
edifices  are  still  to  be  found.  —  We  ride  down  the  N.  side  of  the  Barada, 
and  in  2i/8  hrs.  reach  the  round  hill  of  Tetl  es-Bdletttpeh.  In  21/2  hrs.  more 
we  come  to  the  village  of  *At«ibeh^  situated'  on  a*  kind  of  promontory  in 
the  BahreU  el-'Meibehy  the  largest  of  the  Meadow  Lakes.  These  lakes  are 
of  considerable  size  in  spring  and  summer  and  are  then  visited  by  numerous 
Beduins.  In  autumn  and  winter,  however,  they  are  nothing  but  marshes. 
Beyond  the  marshes  are  seen  the  TuWl  es-Sa/d^  a  long  range  of  extinct 
craters.  To  the  B.  of  the  lakes  lies  a  tract 'called  Derb  el-Ohazawdt  (road 
of  the  robberies)  on  account  of  its  insecurity,  where  the  three  interesting 
ruins  of  Ed-Diyiira  are  situated.  From  ''Ateibeh  we  may  reach  the  mouth 
of  the  Baradt  towards  the  S.  in  40  min.,  and  Harrdn  el-'Atodmtd^  where 
there  are  three  Ionic  columns  of  an  ancient  temple,  in  >/s  hr.  more. 
From  this  point  Damascus  may  be  regained  in  about  4  hrs. 
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39.  From  Damascus  to  Ba^albek. 

a.  Bailway  vi&Beyft^. 

641/2  M.  From  Damasoas  (Beramkeh  Station)  to  Re^k^  iS^a  K.,  in  ca. 
8  hrs.  (time-table,  see  p.  291).  From  Bey&k  to  BefeUbeli^' 16  M.,  one  train 
daily  (starting  at  12.50  p.m.)  in  >/4  hr.  (fare's  16  pi.  30  pa.,  11  pi.;  rate  of 
exchange,  see  p.  275). 

From  Damascus  to  (481/2  M.)  Beydk,  see  pp.  294-292.  Carriages 
are  changed  here  (pp.  2^2, 293),  and  a  delay  of  about  1  hi,  takes  place. 

The  railway  traverses  the  well-cultivated  but  thinly  -  peopled 
plain  of  Ccelesyria  (El-BikSl^j  p.  292),  keeping  near  its  E.  margin. 
On  the  W.  margin  of  the  plain  we  see  the  following  villages, 
reckoning  from  Mu'allaka-Zahleh  (p.  292)  towards  the  N. :  Kerdk 
Nuhy  where  the  tomb  of  the  ^Prophet  Noah'  (100  feet  in  length  I)  is 
shown;  Ablah,  a  small  Christian  village  in  a  depression;  then 
Temnin  et-Tdhtd  (*the  lower')  and  Temn^n  el-Fdkd  (*the  upper'), 
near  which  are  200  tomb-chambers  with  entrances  in  the  Phoenician 
style.  On  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  are  Zei'tn,  TardycL^ 
and  BerMn  (probahly  the  ancient  Berothai;  2  Sam.  vlii.  8,  Ezek. 
xlvii.  16).  —  8  M.  (ftom  Reyak)  Talia,  The  village  lies  some 
distance  to  the  E.  of  the  station.  The  line  now  approaches  the  W. 
side  of  the  plain,  passes  near  TalUyeh  (left),  and  crosses  the  old 
road.  Adjacent,  to  the  left,  lies  Kejdfftin.  Beyond  (141/2  M.)  Dilrfe, 
to  the  right,  lies  Kubhet  DUris,  a  modem  well  built  of  ancient 
materials,  with  8  beautiful  granite  columns,  over  which  an  archi- 
trave has  ignorantly  been  placed.  More  in  the  background  are  seen 
the  stone-quarries  of  Ba'alhek,  and  tho  town  itself,  with  the  great 
columns  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 

16  M.  Ba'albek,  see  p.  320.  The  railway^sUtion  lies  3/4  M.  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  town.  —  Journey  thence  to  JHbm«  and  Hamd^  see  p.  366. 

b.  Bridle  Boute  yik  Ez-Zebedfcnl. 

1374  hrs.  To  Ez-Z€bed&nt  (nigbtquarters)  6S/4  hrs.,  thence  to  BcftOba 
6V2  hrs.  Tents  necessary  if  ladies  are  of  the  party  (comp.  p.  xviii).  Those 
who  travel  with  tents  may  spend  a  night  at  *Ain  F$j€h  and  lAOther  in  Sar- 
ghdpd,  and  may  take  the  route  to  'Ain  Fijeh  by  Ei-§dUhiifeh  and  the  J^M 
JSasjfUu  (comp.  p.  316).  —  This  tonr  is  usually  coml^ined  with  R.  40.  Trav- 
ellers may  also  go  by  railway  to  Ez-Zebedani  or  Yahfiifeh,  sending  the 
horses  in  adyance  the  day  before,  and  ride  thenee  in  one  day  to  Ba^albek. 

Damascus^  see  p.  294.  We  follow  the  diligence-road  to  (1  hr.)  Dwmmar 
(p.  294).  Here  we  leave  the  road  and  turn  to  the  lAgbi^  past  some  white 
limestone  hills  (Vi  hr.).  We  ride  for  an  hour  aeross  the  barren  plain  of 
Es-Bdhra^  descend  a  small  cultivated  valley  to  the  left,  pass  I^Athnffiiftk^ 
and'  reach  (25  min.)  Besslm&,  in  the  valley  of  the  Barada.  A  onriova 
rocky  passage  which  connects  Bessimawith  El-Ashradyeh  was  probably  obc« 
a  channel  to  conduct  the  pure  water  of  the  Fijeh  springs  to  Damasevs. 
It  is  on  an  average  2  ft.  8  in.  wide,  but  varies  in  height,  and  the  roof  has 
been  broken  away  at  places  ^  at  other  places  there  are  open  galleries 
a£fording  an  outlook  towards  the  valley.  —  Ascending  ttte  narrow  valley, 
we  reach  (Vs  hr.)  the  village  and  (5  min.  later)  the  spring  of  'Aia  'S^hl 
(p.  294).  —  The  path  continues  to  ascend  the  valley,  following  the  wi«i- 
ings  of  the  brook  between  barren  cliffs,  800-1000  ft.  high.  We  pass  (25  mim.) 
Deir  Mu^evrtin  and  iyihT.)Kqfr  ez-Zeit  (oil-village).  We  next  perceive  (lOmli.) 
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Ptir  KdnUn  opposite  to  us.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  pass  O/4  hr.) 
Bl-Svaein^thf  and  reach  (1/4  hr.)  Kc^  el-^Atodmtd^  on  an  eminence  near 
whi(^  are  the  mins  of  a  small  Greek  temple,  eonsisting  of  fragments  of 
columns,  of  capitals,  and  of  a  pediment.  Beyond  this  we  cross  the  river  by 
a  bridge.  On  the  right,  below  ns,  after  25  min.,  we  perceive  S4k  W&du 
Baradi  (p.  293).  About  10  min.  above  the  village  we  cross  the  stream  by 
another  bridge  and  follow  the  left  bank.  After  20  min.  the  viJlev  ex- 
pands into  a  small  plain,  where-  tiw  brook  forms  a  wsteriUl.  A  little 
above  the  fall  are  remains  of  an  old  bridge.  The  stream  is  here  augmented 
by  the  disidtarge  of  the  Wddi  tUKatt^  coming  from  the  S.W.  Ascending, 
we  ride  round  the  hill  to  the  right  and  suddenly  «ome  upon  the  Plain  of 
EM'lUbUAid.  Traversing  the  plain,  in  2  hrs.  20  min.  more  we  reach  ^e 
viUage  of  Ss-Zebed&ni  (p.  298). 

Thence  the  road  ascends  the  valley.  The  spring  et  *Ain  Smoar^  with 
the  village  of  that  name,  remains  on  the  right  Q.  hr.)  \  we  then  crois  the 
watershed  and  arrive  (1  hr.)  at  the  viUage  of  Sarghdyd  (p.  293).  On  the 
spur  of  the  hin  to  the  E.  some  rock-tombs  are  visible.  The  tombs  con- 
tain six  arches  with  niches  for  the  sarcophagi.  Near  the  tombs  is  a 
marble  column  with  «  Gkreek  dedication.  Beyond  the  rock  are  slight 
remains  of  a  village,    l^ear  a  large  oak  are  several  other  rock-tombs. 

After  28  min.  we  descend  from  Sarghiyft  to  the  Wddi  Yahfdfth^  where 
the  brook  is  erosaed  by  a  bridge  called  JUir  %r-Bwmmdmk,  '  We  descend 
the  valley  on  its  right  bank,  after  16  min.  cross  the  brook  again,  and  after 
14  min.  cross  a  third  bridge.  The  village  of  Yahfdfeh  (p.  ^)  lies  a  little 
lower  down,  on  the  left.  We  now  ascend  the  h£ll,  disregarding  a  path  to 
the  left.  On  the  top  «f  the  hill  (23  min.)  is  revealed  a  beautiful  view  of  Le- 
banon and  the  plain  of  Bl-Bik&'  (p.  2^).  A  viHage,  Bn-Ntbi  ShU  (Seth?), 
with  tbe  ecADspicuous  If  ak&m  01  the  Prophet,  remains  to  the  left.  The  route 
pursues  a  straight  dir^e^on,  passing  many  cross-paths.  After  iy4  hr.  we 
see  tbe  village  of  Ehavt&wih  below  us  on  tine  left,  and  we  ride  through  a 
deep  valley.  After  1  hr.  we  reach  the  deep  WdOi  ei-Tetyp<b^,  in  36  min. 
more  avoid  a  path  to  the  right,  and  reach  (10  min.)  ^e  village  of  'Ain  Strddi^ 
beyond  whicb  (4  min.)  we  soou  perceive  the  gardens  of  BaWbek  (p.  ^20) 
and  its  acropolis,  la  11  min.  we  reach  a  broad  road  coming  from  the 
left,  and  in  7  min.  more  the  first  houses  of  the  village. 

Pboh  Damascus  to  Ez-ZebsdInI  vil  IIelbOn,  V/t  hrs.  Starting  from 
the  Bdb  TCmd  (p.  MI^,  we  follow  the  Aleppo  road  and  diverge  from  it  to 
the  left  after  if  minutes.  In  40  min.  we  reach  the  village  of  Berzeh.  A 
Muslim  legend  makes  this  the  birthplace  of  Abraham,  or  at.least  the  point 
to  which  he  and  his  servants  penetrated  in  this  direction  (Gen.  ziv.  15). 
Here  we  turn  to  the  left,  thread  a  long  and  narrow  gorge,  and  (V2  hr.) 
cross  a  bridge.  We  see  the  village  of  Mcfrahd  on  the  hill  to  the  left. 
Ascending  the  course  of  the  principal  stream,  we  reach  ^Ain  ei-SdMb 
(21/4  hrs.  from  Berzeh)  and  (40  min.)  JffelbCn. 

Holb4«.  -^  Eaekiel  (xxvii.  18)  mentions  Helbon  as  ihe  place  whence 
Tyre  obtained  her  wine  through  the  agency  of  the  merchants  of  Damascus. 
Its  wine  is  also  mentioned  in  Assyrian  chronicles  of  the  time  of  Kebu- 
chadneazar,  and  this  appears  to  agree  with  the  statement  of  Btrabo  (and 
Atheneeus)  that  the  kings  of  Persia  imported  their  wine  from  Chalffbon. 
The  country  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  valley 
being  bounded  by  vast  slopes  of  &ne  chalky  rubble.  Some  of  these  are 
stiH  covered  with  vines,  but  the  grapes  are  now  all  dried  to  form  raisins. 
Fragmemis  of  eolumns  and  ancient  hewn  etones  are  built  into  the  houses 
and  garden-walls.  The  mosque  in  the  middle  of  the  village  is  recognisable 
by  its  old  tower;  in  front  of  it  is  a  kind  of  colonnade,  with  columns 
composed  of  numerous  fragments  of  stone.  A  copious  spring  wells  forth 
trwBo.  below  the  mosque. 

Beyond  ^elbAu  the  path  ascends  the  left  side  of  the  valley.  After 
22  ain.  we  descend  to  the  abundant  spring  'AM  nikh4ih  (4  min.).  Our 
route  follows  the  main  valley,  traverses  plantations  of  sumach  (Rhifs 
eoriaria)^  and  reaches  (26  min.)  a  bifurcation,  where  we  ascend  to  the 
ri^t    After  48  min.  we  obtain  a  survey  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  in 
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ITmin.  descend  into  a  valley,  the  bottom  of  which  is  coltivated  (36  mio.)- 
The  road  again  ascends  to  the  right  and  reaches  (24  min.)  a  small  table- 
land. After  17  min.  we  descend  to  the  village  of  BliUidn  (4845  ft.  abore 
the  sea-level),  whence  we  reach  Sz-Z^eddnS  (p.  293)  in  40  minutes.  Thence 
to  Be^albikf  see  p.  319. 

Ba'albek. 

The  Railway  Station  lies  10  min.  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  Carriag€ 
1-lVs  fr. 

HoTSL  AxxBHAND  (landlord,  Zap/^  a  German) ^  Gbano  HdrsL  db  Pai,- 
MTBB  (landlord,  Mimtkaki^  a  Greek))  Gbamd  Vbw  Hotsl  Qandlord,  Aninim 
Arb96d)\  Hdr.  Viotobia  (landlord,  Bkander  Kurbath).  Pension  tX  these, 
^without  wine,  8-15  fr. ;  bargaining  advisable. 

Post  A  Tblsobafh  Offiob  (Turkish). 

B(falbek  (3840  ft.  above  the  sea),  the  Greek  Heliopolis^  lies  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Lttdnty  which  is  here  very  fertile.  Npt 
far  distant  is  the  watershed  between  this  river  and  the  El~'Asi 
(Orontes).  The  town,  which  is  the  seat  of  a  K&immaVam,  contains 
about  5200  inhab,  (2/5  Mohammedans,  2/5  Metawileh,  I/5  Ohristiaus), 
a  small  garrison,  and  2  Greek  and  2  Maronite  monasteries.  The 
British  Syrian  Bfission  has  a  girls'  school,  In  a  handsome  bnllding; 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  also  have  a  girls'  school. 

The  origin  of  the  town  is  unknown.  On  ancient  Assyrian  and  Egyptiaa 
inscriptions  we  find  the  name  of  Balhiki^  which  proves  the  town  to  have 
been  a  centre  of  the  worship  of  Ba'al.  The  Greeks,  who  identified  Ba'al 
with  the  sun-god  Helios,  translated  Balbiki  into  EaUpclity  and  the  Romans, 
in  their  turn,  spoke  of  Jupiter  of  Heliopolis.  This  god  was  represented  (see 
p.  821)  as  a  beardless  young  man  clad  in  a  kind  of  cuirass,  accompanied  by 
two  bulls,  and  holding  a  whip  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  thunderbolt  and  ears 
of  com  in  his  left.  Mercury  and  Venus  were  likewise  worshipped  here. 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  brought  Boman  colonists  into  the  town,,  and  coins 
of  Heliopolis  show  that  the  town  was  a  Roman  colony  as  early  as  the 
1st  century.  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161  A.D.)  began  the  building  of  a  magnifi- 
cent temple  to  the  three  divinities  of  the  town,  and  the  work  was  carried 
on  by  his  successors  and  finished  by  Caraoalla  (211-217).  A  temple  was 
also  erected  to  Bacchus.  The  worship  of  Venus  was  suppressed  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  (824-837).  Theodosius  (879-395)  destroyed  the  great 
temple,  which  had  already  been  much  damaged  by  earthquakes,  and  built 
a  church  opposite  the  fasade  of  the  old  building.  Both  before  and  after 
Gonstantine  the  Christians  were  persecuted  at  Heliopolis.  At  a  later  period 
bishops  of  Heliopolis  are  mentioned.  In  634  A.D.  Ba'albek  was  conquered 
by  Abu  OJbeida  (p.  2^  on  his  march  firom  Damascus  to  Homf .  The  Arabs 
converted  the  acropolis,  the  erection  of  which  they  attributed  to  Solomon^ 
into  a  citadel  at  an  early  period.  As  a  fortress  it  was  important  in  the 
wars  of  the  middle  ages.  In  1139  the  town  and  castle  were  captured  by 
Emir  Zenghi,  and  in  1175  the  district  of  Ba'albek  came  into  possession 
of  Saladin.  In  1260  Ba'albek  was  destroyed  by  Hfilagfi  (p.  Ixxzir),  and 
it  was  afterwards  conquered  by  Timur. 

The  ancient  *Aoropoli8  of  Ba'albek,  surronnded  by  gardens,  and 
running  from  W.  to  E.,  rises  to  the  W.  of  the  little  town.  It  is 
covered  by  the  remains  of  two  temples  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  which 
were  erected  upon  massive  substructions  and  were  preceded  by  courts. 

Erection  of  the  temples,  see  above.  Coins  of  Septimius  Severus  (1^211) 
show  the  outlines  of  these  two  temples,  as  do  also  eoins  of  later  date; 
but  it  is  xmknown  whether  the  larger  was  ever  finished.  From  the  votive 
inscriptions  of  Antoninus  Pius  it  would  appear  that  the  larger  temple  was 
dedicated  to  all  the  gods  of  Heliopolis  ^  the  smaller  was  the  temple  of 
Bacchus.    Both  temples  most  probably  date  from  the  same  period.    The 
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Arabs  converted  them  into  a  fortress.  They  afterwards  fell  into  ruin. 
In  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent,  the  rains  of  Ba'albek  were  rediscovered 
by  Europeans,  but  they  have  again  suffered  severely  from  earthquakes, 
particularly  from  that  of  1759.  Various  interesting  details  were  brought 
to  light  by  the  German  excavations  of  1900-1904,  while  portions  in  danger 
of  faJling  were  restored. 

The  Entrance  (tickets  1  mej.  each)  is  at  the  E.  side.  The  broad 
flight  of  steps  which  formerly  here  led  up  to  the  Propylaa  is  now 
represented  by  a  narrow  modern  staircase,  erected  by  the  German 
Emperor  among  the  Inxnriant  fruit-trees. 

The  Propylssa  stand  abont  19  ft.  above  the  adjoining  orchard, 
on  a  platform  supported  by  a  large  vault.  They  consist  of  a  portico, 
ca.  66  yds.  in  length  and  13  yds.  in  width,  flanked  by  two  towers. 
In  front  the  portico  had  twelve  columns ,  the  bases  of  which  are 
still  preserved.  Three  of  these  bear  Latin  inscriptions  to  the  effect 
that  the  temple  was  erected  under  Antoninus  Pins  and  Caracalla, 
and  was  dedicated  to  the  'great  gods*  of  Heliopolis.  The  towers  are 
enriched  externally  by  a  moulding  running  round  them  at  the  same 
height  as  that  of  the  portico.  The  lower  story  of  the  N.  tower  is 
alone  ancient,  the  upper  story  was  added  by  the  Arabs.  Doors  led 
from  the  vestibule  into  a  chamber  in  the  interior  of  the  tower. 
The  back-wall  of  this  chamber  was  embellished  with  niches  flanked 
by  Corinthian  columns,  a  style  of  decoration  which  constantly  recurs 
in  the  building,  especially  in  the  exedrte  of  the  Court  of  the  Altar 
(see  below), 

A  lofty  doorway  and  two  smaller  side-doors  lead  from  the  Pro- 
pylsea  into  the  hexagonal  Forecourt,  which  is  about  65  yds.  deep, 
and  from  angle  to  angle  about  83  yds.  wide.  It  was  surrounded  with 
colonnades,  the  floors  of  which  were  paved  with  simple  mosaic.  On 
four  sides,  there  were  originally  square  exedrae,  or  lateral  chambers, 
in  front  of  each  of  which  stood  four  columns.  Between  these  exedrae 
lay  smaller  chambers  of  irregular  shape.  The  Arabs  cx)nverted 
these  exedrsB,  with  the  exception  of  that  to  the  N.W.,  into  forti- 
fications ,  and  used  the  windows  as  loopholes  for  their  guns.  —  In 
the  space  adjoining  the  door  leading  to  the  Court  of  the  Altar,  we 
observe  a  representation  of  Jupiter  Heliopolitanus,  taken  from  a 
small  round  temple  to  the  E.  of  Ba'albek  (comp.  p.  320). 

A  threefold  portal  led  from  the  hexagon  into  the  large  and 
handsome  Court  of  the  Altar.  The  smaller  N.  portal  only  is  pre- 
served (on  the  right).  This  court,  which  is  about  147  yds.  long 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  123  yds.  wide,  was  also  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  colonnades  of  polished  granite  columns.  Of  these  columns 
there  were  once  eighty-four.  Bases  of  columns,  Corinthian  capitals, 
fragments  of  the  entablature ,  and  a  monolithic  shaft  251/2  ft.  in 
length  still  lie  among  the  ruins.  On  both  sides  of  the  court  and 
at  the  E.  end  are  exedrae ;  three  of  those  on  each  side  are  square* 
and  two  semicircular,  while  at  the  E.  end  there  is  a  square  chamT 
on  each  side  of  the  portal.    The  mural  decoration  is  very  elabora 
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especially  in  the  semioiicularexedraB,  where  the  wall-soifacefl  are 
articulated  hy  Oorinthian  pilasters  with  rich  capitals.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  fields  thus  formed  contain  large  niches  for  statues, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  sometimes  semidrcnlar  witk  & 
curved  entablature.  Above  each  niche  is  an  aedieula  with  a  pointed 
pediment,  projecting  from  the  flat  wall  and  also  nsed  as  the  support 
of  a  statue.  The  narrow  wall-spaoes  between  the  exedrs  are  also 
adorned  with  niches  for  statues ,  above  eaach  of  which  is  an  sdievht 
between  two  Corinthian  cdniM«pillai8»  The  decoration,  of  Hie 
square  exedx»  is  somewhat  less  elaborate.  The  piaee  of  ^e  lower 
niches  is  taken  by  a  row  of  adicuUB  with  a  straiglj^  entablature; 
the  pediments  of  the  upper  aediculas  ure  alternately  pointed  and 
round.  There  9se  no  pilasters  between  them.  The  exedrss  were 
all  covered,  and  in  some  of  them  interesting  remains  of  the  mould- 
ing of  the  ceiling  are  extant*  The  exedrs  were  intended  for  the  use 
of  visitors,  who  (e.  g,)  took  shelter  here  in  baid  weather. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  conrt^  in  front  of  the  large  f^^aA  of  steps 
ascending  on  the  W.  to  the  great  temple,  s^od  the  colossal  AUar, 
one  half  of  which^  with  the  steps  which  the  priests  ascended  at  the 
time  of  saeriftce,  has  been  brought  to  light  hy  the  excava^ons.  The 
other  half  was  destroyed  during  the  erection  of  the  basilica  (see 
below).  To  t^e  N.  and  S.  of  this  were  two  oblong  basins  for  lustra* 
tion,  part  of  the  kerb  of  which,  with  beautiful  reliefs  of  festoons, 
heads,  sea-lions,  and  the  like,  has  been  preserved.  —  Immediately 
above  the  altar ,  a  Basilica  was  built  at  a  later  date  by  Theodosius 
(p.  320),  and  remains  of  it  are  plainly  visible.  This  church  was 
constructed  originally  with  its  front  toward  the  W.,  but  at  some 
later  alteration  it  was  made  to  face  the  £.  On  tiie  W.  it  is  ter- 
minated by  a  thick  rectilineal  wall;  thus  the  three  apses  were  net 
visible  from  without.  They  stand  on  the  exact  spot  formerly  ocou- 
pied  by  the  temple  steps,  which  were  r^noved  to  make  room  for 
the  new  building.  To.  the  S.  of  the  basilica  lay  a  Ba«{rk  surrounded 
with  vaulted  ooiridois,  probably  belonging  to  a<  bath  connected 
with  the  church.  This  was  built  over  the  ancient  basin  of  lustration, 
which  has  in  consequence  been  partly  destroyed. 

The  Oroftt  Temple  itself  was  consecrated  to  all  the  gods  of 
Heliopolis,  or,  according  to  a  later  sta^ment,  to  Jupiter  (see 
p.  320) ;  it  was  also  known  as  the  Trilithon  Temple  (see  p»  325). 
Few  remains  of  it  are  now  extant.  The  six  huge  *Column9  of  the 
Peristyle,  over  60  ft.  in  height,  are  visible  to  t^e  traveller  long  before 
he  reaches  Ba'albek.  The  yellowish  stone  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed looks  particularly  handsome  by  evening-light.  The  columns, 
which  do  not  taper,  have  Corinthian  capitals.  The  architrave  is  in 
three  sections.  Above  it  is  a  frieze  with  a  close  row  of  corbels, 
which  appear  to  have  borne  small  lions.  Still  higher  is  tooth  monldp 
ing,  then  Corinthian  corbels,  and  still  higher  a  cornice,  in  all  17  ft. 
high.   The  smooth  shafts  are  71/3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  consist  of 
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tliree  pieces  lield  together  with  iron.  The  Turks  have  harharously 
made  incisions  in  the  colnmns  at  several  places,  in  order  to  remove 
the  iron  cramps.  The  peristyle,  of  which  these  six  columns  formed 
part,  had  19  columns  on  each  side  and  10  at  each  end,  and  many 
of  these  now  lie  scattered  around.  —  For  the  Substructions  of  the 
temple,  see  p.  324. 

Proceeding  towards  the  S.E.  from  the  six  columns,  we  reach 
the  *Temple  of  Bacchns,  the  smaller  of  the  two.  This  temple  is  one 
of  the  hest-preserved  and  most  beautiful  antique  buildings  in  Syria. 
It  stands  on  a  stylohate  of  its  own,  lower  than  the  larger  temple, 
and  quite  unconnected  with  it.  It  has  no  court,  but  was  approached 
from  the  E.  by  a  stair,  now  partly  hidden  by  the  Arab  wall,  ascend- 
ing in  three  sections  direct  to  the  portal. 

The  Pbbistylb,  partly  preserved,  had  fifteen  columns  on  each 
side,  and  eight  at  the  W.  end.  The  columns  and  the  wall  of  the  cella 
are  10  ft.  apart.  The  columns,  including  the  Corinthian  capitals, 
are  5272  f*»  ^^  height,  and  bear  a  lofty  entablature  with  a  handsome 
double  frieze.  The  entablature  is  connected  with  the  cella  by  huge 
slabs  of  stone,  which  form  a  very  elaborately  executed  coffered 
ceiling,  consisting  of  hexagons,  rhomboids,  and  triangles  with  cen- 
tral ornaments,  while  the  Intervening  spaces  are  filled  with  busts 
of  emperors  and  gods  relieved  by  foliage,  which  have,  however,  been 
terribly  mutilated  by  Muslim  barbarism.  The  leaf-work  is  beauti- 
fully executed,  recalling  the  Byzantine  style  in  its  treatment.  Four 
connected  columns  are  preserved  on  the  S.  side,  but  of  the  others 
the  bases  only  are  left,  most  of  the  shafts  having  been  thrown  down 
from  the  platform.  Here,  too,  the  Turks  have  destroyed  the  shafts 
and  bases  of  the  columns,  in  order  to  extract  the  iron.  On  the  W. 
side  three  columns  are  still  upright,  and  connected  with  each  other ; 
of  the  others  fragments  alone  remain.  Huge  masses  of  the  coffered 
ceiling  have  fallen  in,  one  of  the  finest  fragments  being  a  female 
bust  surrounded  by  five  other  busts.  The  peristyle  on  the  N.  side 
is  almost  entirely  preserved.  Its  ceiling  consists  of  thirteen  more 
or  less  damaged  sections  with  fine  busts. 

The  flight  of  steps  at  the  E.  end  (see  above)  leads  to  a  Vestibule. 
In  front  is  a  row  of  8  columns  with  smooth  shafts ,  behind  which 
is  a  second  row  of  6  fluted  columns,  flanked  by  two  of  the  smooth 
columns  of  the  peristyle.  This  second  row,  with  the  projecting 
walls  of  the  cella  (antae),  before  each  of  which  stood  another  fluted 
column,  formed  the  actual  vestibule.  —  Traversing  the  portico,  we 
come  to  the  very  elaborately  executed  *  Portal  of  the  temple,  the 
gem  of  the  structure.  The  door-posts  are  lavishly  enriched  with 
vines,  garlands,  and  other  symbols  of  Bacchus ;  to  the  left,  at  the 
base,  the  youthful  god  is  represented  suckled  by  a  nymph,  while 
above  are  Pan,  satyrs,  and  bacchantes.  The  lintel  consists  of 
three  stones.  On  its  lower  side  is  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  holding 
in  its  claws  the  caduceus  and  in  its  beak   long   garlands,  the 
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ends  of  wMch  aie  held  by  genii.  On  both  sides  of  the  main 
portal  are  two  small  doors.  Above  these,  round  the  "wall,  runs  a 
frieze  which  was  obvionsly  intended  to  be  adorned  with  represen- 
tations in  relief;  only  a  small  part  of  this,  however,  to  the  right  of 
the  door  of  the  cella,  has  been  executed  (representation  of  a  sacrillcial 
procession).  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Cella  are  massive 
piers  containing  spiral  staircases.  The  entrance  to  one  of  these  is 
built  up,  but  in  the  other  pier  several  steps  have  been  preserved. 
The  cella  is  about  29  yds.  long  and  24Y2  Y^s.  broad.  The  N.  side 
is  less  injured  than  the  S.  The  system  of  mural  decoration  here  is 
that  characteristic  of  the  buildings  of  Ba'albek :  each  side-wall  of 
the  cella  is  divided  into  Helds  by  six  fluted  semi-columns,  while 
the  walls  of  the  adyton,  to  the  W.,  are  each  articulated  by  three 
Corinthian  pilasters.  The  capitals  are  very  elaborate.  The  wall- 
faces  between  have  two  aediculae  (niches)  above  each  other,  the 
lower  with  a  semicircular  pediment,  the  upper  with  a  pointed 
pediment,  and  both  elaborately  decorated.  The  upper  niche  in  the 
middle  of  the  N.  wall  now  bears  a  tablet  commemorating  the  visit 
of  the  German  Emperor.  —  The  Adyton  at  the  W.  end  of  the  cella 
lay  at  some  height  above  its  floor.  A  staircase  in  three  sections  and 
occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  room  ascended  to  a  platform  or 
landing,  on  which  rise  two  half-columns.  Between  these,  a  second 
flight  of  seven  steps  led  to  the  adyton  proper.  The  wall  on  each 
side  of  the  staircase  is  adorned  with  reliefs  representing  Dionysos 
with  bacchantes  and  maenads.  The  base  for  the  statue  of  the  god 
is  still  recognizable.  Between  the  half-column  on  the  N.  and  the 
N.  wall  are  steps  descending  to  a  crypt  consisting  of  two  vaulted 
chambers;  a  corresponding  staircase  on  the  S.  side  ascends  to  the 
S.  aisle  of  the  adyton. 

Opposite  the  facade  of  this  temple  stands  a  later  Arabian 
building  with  a  stalactite  portal,  constructed  mostly  of  ancient 
materials. 

We  leave  the  Acropolis  by  the  vaulted  tunnel  on  the  S.  The 
extensive  Soutebbains  or  Vaults  were  intended  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  temple.  Some  of  the  cellars  were  used  as  shops.  Another 
vaulted  gallery  on  the  N.  corresponds  to,  and  runs  parallel  with, 
that  on  the  S.  These  vaults  bear  the  Propylsea  and  the  rows  of 
columns  as  well  as  the  walls  of  all  the  buildings  which  surround 
the  elevated  courts.  The  vaults  are  adjoined  by  two  low  side- 
chambers  (exedrae),  one  under  the  N.E.  and  one  under  the  S.E. 
comer  of  the  altar- court  (PI.  b,  b);  both  of  these  were  accessible 
from  the  outside.  That  to  the  S.,  which  is  still  in  good  preserva- 
tion, is  elaborately  decorated;  the  spaces  between  the  Corinthian 
pilasters  are  filled  with  niches  in  the  shape  of  shells  surmounted 
by  arched  or  pointed  gables  (resembling  those  in  the  exedrft  of 
the  altar-court ,  see  p.  322).  The  coffered  and  vaulted  ceiling  is 
adorned  with  fine  reliefs.     The  facade  of  the  chvamber  had  four 
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Ionic  columns,  the  spaces'  between  ivhich  have  been  built  np  by 
the  Arabs. 

Eneloiing  Wftli.  The  Great  Temple  stood  upon  an  elevated 
Terbaob.  Its  stylobate  lay'  44^2  ft.  abdvia  the- level  of  the  plain,  and 
about  23  ft.  above  that  of  the  altar-court.  For  the  construction  of 
this  terrice  large  Subsiruetidns  were  necessary.  To  the  N.W.  and 
S.  of  the  temple-tdundations  and  at  a  distance  from  them  of  about 
83  ft.  ran  the  out6r  enclosing  wall  of  the  terrace.*  The  intervening 
spaed  was  filled  up  with  large  biboks  of  stone.  This  construction 
may  now  be  best  studied  on  the  N.  aide,  where  a  large  number  of 
th«  intervening  blocks  have  been  removed  for  use  in  other  buildings. 
This  procedure  has  created  a  large  moat  or  ditch  between  the  ex- 
terior wall  and  the  foundation-wall,  and  this  ditch  is  entered  by  a 
gate  formed  in  the  outer  wall  at  a  later  period.  The  foundation- 
wall  thus  exposed  to  view  consists  of  13  courses  of  drafted  stones, 
each  course  being  32/4  ft.  high.  ^  Oh  the  N.,  the  enclosing  wall  meets 
the  N.W.  corner  of  the  w«ll  of  the  large  Forecourt,  whi<;h  projects 
about  75  ft.  beyond  the  enclosing  wall.  A  portal  here  led  Into  the 
vaults ;  t6  the  left,  above  this  portal,  lies  a  second  door  (now  walled 
up)  with  Corinthiaii  coluinnis.  The  outer  wall  is  composed  of  blocks 
of  stones  of  extraordinaty  size.  The  lowest  Course  consisted  of  stones 
ef  moderate  size,  above  which  there  appear  to  ha^ve  been  three  other 
layers,  each  about  13  ft.  in  height.  The  lowermost  of  thes6  three 
courses,  which  is  still  extant  on  all  three  sides,  consists  of  stones 
each  about  30  ft.  long,  13  ft.  high,  and  10  ft.  thick.  The  middle 
row  is  extant  on  the  W.  side  only  and  theie  consists  of  three 
gigantic  *J3^oe]i»,  which  are  perhaps  the  largest  stones  ever  used  in 
building.  One  of  these  Is  about  64  ft.,  another  63V2  ^m  ai^d  &  third 
62^/2  ft-  ^n  length;  each  of  them  is  about  13  ft.  high,  and  about 
10  ft.  thick.  The  greatest  marvel  is  that  they  have  been  raised 
to  the  top  of  a  substruction  already  23  ft.  high.  It  was  probably 
from  these  three  extraordinary  blocks  that  the  temple  derived  its 
name  of  TrUlikon  (*three-stoned').  The  uppermost  row  has  long 
been  missing.  The  numerous  carefully  chiselled  square  holes  ob- 
served on  the  blocks,  were  probably  intended  for  the  insertion  of 
levers.'  On  i3ie  W.  side  an  Arab  wall  has  been  erected  on  the  top 
of  the  large  "blocks. 

In  the  modern  village,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Acropolis,  is  the 
Temple  of  Yenui  (or  possibly  of  Foriunajy  a  small,  well-preserved 
circular  structure  (key  with  the  custodian  of  the  Acropolis).  Curi- 
ously enough ,  the  steps  ascend  to  it  ou  the  N.  side.  At  the  top  a 
pair  of  columns  stood  both  to  the  right  and  left ;  the  projecting  ends 
of  the  oella-wall  were  also  flanked  by  two  columns ,  of  which  one 
(a  monolith)  is  still  standing.  The  rounded  cella  stands  at  the 
back  of  this  straight  facade.  The  ornamentation  of  the  interior  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  buildings  of  the  Acropolis;  below  are  niches, 
surmounted  by  ffidicula  with  round  or  angular  pediments.    The 
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oatside  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  temple,  which  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  late-Roman  baroque  style.  The  cella  is  surrounded 
by  Corinthian  monolithic  columns.  The  podinm  between  these 
columns  is  not  convex,  as  the  wall  of  the  cella  would  seem  to  suggest, 
but  concave,  as  is  also  the  entablature,  the  cornice  of  which  is  lav- 
ishly  enriched  with  dentels  and  other  decoration.  The  bases  and 
capitals  of  the  columns  are  pentagonal.  Between  the  corresponding 
pilasters  or  responds  of  the  cella- wall  are  shell-niches,  with  a  curved 
architrave  borne  by  small  Corinthian  pilasters.  Along  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  cella  runs  a  frieze  with  wreaths  of  foliage. 
The  building  was  formerly  used  as  a  Greek  chapel ,  whence  the 
remains  of  crosses  on  the  interior  walls. 

Ektibons  of  B a'albbk.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Sheikh  'AbdaUak 
(so  named  after  the  grave  of  a  saint),  V2  h^*  to  the  S.  W.  of 
Ba'albek,  are  the  ancient  Quarries,  where  another  colossal  hewn 
block  (hajar  el-hubld^  or  *  Stone  of  the  Pregnant  Woman'),  probably 
likewise  destined  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Acropolis  (p.  325),  but  not  yet  separated  from  the  rock,  is 
still  to  be  seen.  Its.  prodigious  dimensions  are  appreciated  only  on 
closer  inspection.  It  is  70  ft.  in  length,  14  ft.  high,  and  13  ft.  wide, 
and  would  probably  weigh  at  least  1000  tons.  How  such  a  mass  of 
stone  could  be  transported  remains  an  insoluble  problem.  From 
the  hill  above  we  enjoy  an  admirable  survey  of  the  littie  town,  the 
Acropolis,  the  beautiful  wide  plain  with  its  red  earth  (coloured  with 
oxide  of  iron),  the  summit  of  the  ^nnin,  and  to  the  N.  of  it  the 
Munei^ireh  mountain,  with  its  wooded  slopes.  To  the  £.,  in  the 
small  valley  separating  this  spur  from  Anti-Libanus,  is  the  spring 
Ras  el- Ain  (see  below).  On  the  hill  are  the  remains  of  a  Muslim 
chapel,  and  higher  up  is  a  tomb  surrounded  with  fragments  of  col- 
umns. The  old  town-walls  of  Ba'albek  skirt  the  slopes  of  this  hill.  — 
Following  the  slope  towards  the  N.E.,  we  come  to  a  heap  of  frag- 
ments of  columns,  and  in  a  few  minutes  to  large  l^ocfc  Tomb$  ex- 
tending along  the  N.£.  slope.  [From  this  point  we  may  return 
through  the  town.]  —  Following  the  hill  to  the  right,  we  may  pio- 
ceed  to  (20  min.)  Rda  el-Ain,  A  copious  brook  here  bursts  from 
the  earth  and  is  enclosed  in  a  basin.  Adjacent  are  the  ruins  ef 
two  Mosques.  The  smaller  was  built,  according  to  the  inscriptiOB, 
by  Melik  ez-?&hir  in  670  of  the  Hegira  (1272) ,  and  the  larger  by 
his  son  Melik  el-As'ad.  The  outer  wall  of  the  latter  is  still  standing. 
From  this  point  a  shady  road  following  the  course  of  the  brook 
brings  us  in  ca.  1/4  hr.  back  to  the  town. 
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40.  From  Ba'albek  to  Tripoli  and  BeirAt  vi&  the 
Cedars  of  Lebanon. 

4-6  Days.  From  B&'albek  to  the  Cedart  aboat  9V4  bra.*,  thence  to  TripcH 
81/4  hrs.;  thence  to  Betr4t  W/thta.  —  It  is  preferable  (and  even  necessary 
for  travellers  not  provided  with  tents)  to  devote  5  days  to  the  expedition. 
MTe  spend  the  flrflt  night  at  DHr  O-Ahmar  (3  hrs.),  or  at  *Aineita  (2>/4  hrs. 
farther),  both  of  which  afford  very' poor  quarters;  the  second  night  at 
(6Vs  hrs.  from  'Aneita)  Ehdm  (or  at  Bsherreh;  4s/4  hrs.);  the  third  night  at 
Tripott  (4V4  hrs. ;  »/*  hrs.  from  Bsherreh);  the  4th  night  at  JebeU  (9V4  hrs. ; 
poor  accommodation).  —  Until  about  the  end  of  May  the  tour  over  Mt.  Le- 
banon  on  horseback  is  generally  impracticable  owing  to  the  snow.  In  that 
case  the  Oedatt  may  be  visited  on  foot  from  'Aineita  (SVz  hrs.  each  way), 
without  incurring  any  very  great  fatigue. 

The  load  passes  the  KisUahi  a  large  barrack  of  the  time  of 
Ibr&htm  Pasha,  and  crosses  the  plain  towards  the  N.W.  After  4  mln. 
it  turns  to  the  right,  and  after  27  min.  to  the  right  again.  On  the 
left  we  see  the  village  of  Hdthet  es^Sdf,  We  next  pass  (5  min.) 
the  village  of  Ya'dih  (left),  which  is  occupied  by  Metawil^,  and  is 
badly  supplied  with  water.  Farther  on  (2o  min.)  our  road  is  joined 
by  another  from  the  left.  In  the  fields  to  the  left  we  soon  see 
(17  min.)  the  large  Column  of  Ya'dtj  which  we  may  reach  by 
making  a  digression  of  10  minutes.  It  is  a  solitary  monumentwith 
an  illegible  inscription  on  the  N.  side,  standing  on  a  pedestal  about 
6V2  ft.  high  and  altogether  about  65  ft.  in  height.  The  Corinthian 
capital  is  much  disintegrated.  —  After  1  hr.  we  reach  the  end  of 
the  plain;  towards  the  S.  rises  Mt.  Hermon.  We  now  ride  by  a 
stony  path  to  the  N.  round  a  hill.  In  82  min.  we  reach  — 

Deir  el-AhmaVi  an  extensive  village  with  a  large  church.  Here 
begins  the  territory  of  the  Maronites  (p.  Uii),  who  are  rather  im- 
portunate. The  water  is  bad.  The  village  derives  its  name  ('red 
church')  from  the  abundant  red  stone  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  guide  from  Deir  el-A^mar  to  'Ainelta  is  necessary.  We  first 
enter  the  small  valley  to  the  S.W.  of  the  village,  and  ascend  a  bad 
path  through  an  oak-wood.  The  oaks  are  low,  but  have  thick 
trunks,  and  are  interspersed  with  juniper  and  barberry.  After 
40  min.  on  the  height  we  avoid  a  path  to  the  right,  and  in  26  min. 
descend  into  a  green  valley  which  we  go  up.  Proceeding  in  a  N. 
direction,  we  cross  several  small  valleys  with  numerous  transverse 
paths  and  pass  the  village  of  Bshdttyeh  on  our  left.  In  P/^  hr.  we 
reach  the  miserable  Maronite  village  of  'Aineitai  near  which  is  a 
dale  planted  with  walnuts.  We  cross  this  dale  by  the  upper  (N .) 
road  (5  min.) ;  on  our  left  is  a  beautiful  spring,  and  then  a  second 
and  larger  one  (12  min.).  Here  we  take  the  path  to  the  left,  which 
ascends  along  the  right  slope  of  the  valley.  After  25  min.  we  pass 
a  gorge  ascending  to  the  right.  The  path  ascends  steeply  in  wind- 
ings, continuing  to  afford  a  fine  view  of  the  village  of 'Aineita, 
of  the  Lake  of  YammUneh  to  the  S. ,  and  of  the  great  range  of  Anti- 
Lihanus  opposite.  After  55  min.  we  cross  to  the  left  side  of  the  valley. 
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In  20  min.  more  we  reach  the  top  of  the  pasa  of  the  Jthel  el-Arz, 
or  *C6dar  Kountaih'  (7700  'ft.)  j  'on  which  snow  often  lies  erven 
in  summer.  The  range  of  Lebanon-  stietohes  from  S.W.  to  N.E. ; 
its  chief  summits  rising  to  the  N.  of  the  pass  aie  Vahr  el-Kodib 
(10,050  ft.},  Nal/a  eshShemeila  or  JBfr AfM%«A  (10,'037  ft.)*  and 
Jebel  Makmal  (10,010  ft.).  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  pass  is 
Very  extensive.  The  whole  landscape  seems  tinted  with  different 
shades  of  blue,  from  the  dark  blue  of  the  foreground  to  the  pale 
blue  of  the  horizon.  The  valley  of  the  B\\k*  fp.  292)  is  spread 
like  a  map  at  our  feet.  The  long  range  of  Antl-Libanus  termin- 
ates with  the  summit  of  Mt.  Hermon,  to  the  right  of  which  the 
depression  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  distinguishable.  Towards  the  S. 
the  Jebel  §annlh  (p.  283)  and  the  lake  of  Yammiineh  (p.  327) 
aie  visible.^  Towards  the  W.  the  mountains  slope  away  to  the  sea. 
Tripoli  wi^  its  harbour,  And  a  wide  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean 
are  visible,  while  the  foreground  consists  of  a  grand  amphitheatre 
of  mountains  with  the  cedar  groves. 

We  now  descend  into  the  valley  where  the  deep  ravine  of  the 
Nahr  Kadisha  (*sacred  river')  begins.  In  i^/i  hr.  we  reach  the  bed 
of  the  brook,  and  in  20  min.  more  the  group  of  - — 

*06dan  (6315  ft.  above  the  sea),  situated  at  the  foot'of  the  Dahr 
el-Kodib  (see  above),  a  precipitous  and  bald  snowy  peak.  Opposite 
them,  to  the  W. ,  rises  the  peak  of  l^m  el^Mtt^,  The  group  occupies 
the  top  of  a  hill  (a  moraine),  oh  ^e  E.  and  W.  sides  of  which  tubs 
a  water-coufse.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest,  containing  about  400  very 
old  trees,  the  tallest  of  which,  however,  does  not  exceed  80  ft  in 
height,  l^e  rock  on  which  they  grow  is  white  limestone,  and  the 
decaying  spines,  cones,  and  other  matter  have  formed  a  dtfk- 
Coloured  soil.  The  oldest  trees,  seven  in  number,  are  on  the  S.E. 
height.  In  the  midst  of  the  N.W.  cluster  stands  a  Ihfaronite  chapel. 
A  few  paces  to  the  N.  of  the  chapel  by  the  house  stands  the  largest 
eedar;  it  has  a  circumference  of  47  feet  The  peasants  celebrate  an 
anniial  festival  here  in  August. 

.  i :  The  Cedar  (OttlrtmLibaid;  Arab,  orr,  Hebrew  aerau)  is  always  menttoaed 
in  ancient  works  of  boiany  »s  the  noblest  of  trees.  The  Israelites  especiallv 
admired  it  as  the  ornament  of  Lebanon  (Ezek.  xxxi.  3  et  seq.^  Psalms  xcii. 
12,  civ.  16),  where  i*  formerly  covered  many  summits  that  are  now  bare. 
Ifo  saeh  trees  grew  in  the  land  of  Israel,  so  that  8(^omon  caused  cedars 
to.  be  brought  from  Lebanon  for  the  building  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  v.  6), 
and  a  sup^^y  from  the  same  source  was  obtained  for  the  second  Temple 
(Eara  iii.  7).  The  trunk  of  the  cedar  was  also  used  for  the  masts  of  ships 
(Esek.  zxYii.  5).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  by  emcuM  the  Hebrews  aaay 
#l80  have  meant  other  trees  of  the  pine  family. 

The  cedar  belongs  to  the  conifers,  most  nearly  resembling  the  larch, 
but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  evergreen  leaves  which  do  not  fall  off 
in  winter,  by  the  horiaontal  roof-like  spreading  of  its  branches,  and  liy 
its  superior  size  in  every  part,  and  especially  by  its  cones,  which  ar« 
nearly  .9^  large  as  a  goose's  egg.  So  flatly  do  the  branches  and  twigs  of 
the  cedar  extend  from  the  trunk,  that  the  cones  seem  to  lie  upon  thea 
as; if  on  small  patches  of  meadow.  In  the  chiaraoter  of  its  teaaehM  ths 
cedar  resembles  an  aged  larch,  but  in  some  of  the  finest  exama ka  Its 
limbs  rather  recall  the  majestic  oak.    The  wood  is  whitish  and  moaerstaly 
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soft,  and  for  economical  nse  is  far  inferior  to  the  timber  of  the  cypress. 
The  great  modem  region  of  cedars  is  the  Cilician  Tanms,  where  the  ex- 
tensive monntain-range  beyond  Mersina  and  Tarsus,  and  above  the  ravines, 
is  beantifally  clothed  with  these  trees,  interspersed  with  black  firs.  In 
the  Tanrus,  as  well  as  on  Lebanon,  two  varieties  occnr:  one  is  the  dark 
green,  with  bright  green  leaves;  the  other  the  silvery  white,  the  leaves 
of  which  have  a  bluish  bloom.  This  dimorphism  rarely  occurs  with  plants 
of  the  same  kind  and  in  the  same  place.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  only 
a  local  form  of  a  more  widely  extended  species,  of  which  there  are  two 
other  varieties,  vig.  the  cedar  of  the  Himalaya  (Cedrtu  deodara  Roxburgh) 
and  that  of  the  AUas  (Cedrtu  atlantica  Manetti).  Between  these  three  great 
groups  is  no  specific  distinction^  they  merely  difi'er  in  size,  and  somewhat 
in  habits,  according  to  the   climate  to  which  they  belong  —  the  humid 
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mountains  of  India,  the  temperate  Lebanon ,  or  the  dry  atmosphere  of 
Algeria.  The  Indian  cedar,  the  *wood  of  the  gods'  (dftvad&ru)  in  Sanscrit, 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  trees  in  existence.  It  attains  a  height  of 
166  ft.  (twice  that  of  the  Lebanon  cedar)  and  a  circumference  of  39  ft., 
while  its  cones  are  also  much  lai^er.  The  cedar  of  the  Atlas,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  smaller  than  that  of  Lebanon  •,  its  leaves  are  very  short,  its  cones 
smaller,  and  its  growth  more  gnarled.  —  The  cedar  has  been  frequently 
introduced  into  Burope,  and  thrives  particularly  well  in  England.  Those 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris  have  grown  from  seeds  imported  by 
Toumefort  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cent.,  and  are  among  the  oldest 
in  Europe,  but  are  not  so  tall  as  one  near  Geneva,  which  has  attained  a 
height  of  120  ft. 
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Leaving  the  Cedars,  we  again  turn  towards  the  W.  and  descend 
to  the  road,  which  we  follow  towards  the  N.  W.  In  26  miii.  the  patk 
divides,  the  branch  to  the  left  leading  to  Bsherreh  (see  below).  We 
keep  to  the  right  and  pass  (20  min.)  ihe  large  spring  'Ain  en^Nebif. 
We  obtain  repeated  glimpses  of  the  valley  of  the  Kadisha,  whioh  is 
surrounded  by  villages.  In  40  min.  we  reach  the  beginning  of  a  large 
basin,  into  which  we  descend.  Aft^  1  hr.  we  cross  a  valley  which 
descends  from  the  monastery  of  Mdr  Serlds,  Skirting  the  mar^^ 
of  the  gorge,  we  ascend  to  (}/^  hr.)  Ehden  (4740  ft. ;  quarters  at  the 
house  of  the  Khdrij  p.  xvii;  tents  are  pitched  under  the  walnuts 
above  the  village).  The  village  (ca.  450  Maronite  families)  lies  on 
a  slope  at  the  extremity  of  the  amphitheatre  of  mountains  sur- 
rounding the  valley  of  the  Kadisha,  and  is  encircled  with  pines,  mul- 
berry and  fig  trees,  and  vineyards.  On  the  E.  side  flows  a  large  brook. 

Fboh  the  Gsdabs  to  Ehden  vil  BsHBBREH  AND  KANHdsfN  (abOQt  &/%  hrs.). 
An  interesting  digression,  occupying  1  day;  tolerable  accommodatioii  in 
Bsherreh.  From  the  point  where  the  path  divides  (26  min.  from  the  Cedars, 
see  above)  we  descend  a  steep  path  through  a  side-valley,  watered  by 
the  'Ain  en-Neba'  (see  above),  to  (85  min.)  Bsherreh,  beautifully  situated 
on  a  spur  above  the  Kadfsha  vi^ey,  the  slopes  of  which  are  terraced, 
and  planted  with  walnut,  fig ,  mulberry,  and  poplar.  The  country  gives 
manifest  tok^ens  of  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
village  has  four  churches  and  a  Latin  monastery,  the  large  Maronite  church 
being  apparently  old.    [From  Bsherreh  to  Beirtlt  via  Afka,  see  p.  336.) 

We  now  descend  the  valley  on  the  right  side  (gui^e  desirable).  In 
a  sheltered  situation  below  is  visible  a  small  Maronite  monastery;  on 
the  opposite  hill  is  the  village  of  Bakdfra^  and  farther  off  Bkartdshek 
(p.  336).  On  the  hill  to  the  right,  after  16  min.,  we  see  Deir  EamaUdh,  and 
to  the  left,  below,  Mdr  Jirjis.  After  6  min.,  a  large  brook;  then  Dtir  Mdr 
Tedints^  on  the  hill  to  the  right;  opposite,  on  the  left  side  of  the  valley, 
the  village  of  Bet^^n.    In  12  min.  more  we  cross  the  Wddi  HajU.    After 

11  min.  we  pass  under  an  arch  of  the  aqueduct  otHtfjit.  On 'the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  lies  ffasrHn.  In  34  min.  we  pass  opposite  to  Bdim4m, 
above  which  is  ffadeth  '(p*.  386).  Below,  towards  the  valley,  lies  Bldteh, 
We  then  obtain  a  view  (V4  hr.)  into  the  profound  Wddi  KannObtn.  After 
a  very  steep  descent  of  43  min.  we  reach  the  monastery  of  — 

.  Sann6bin  (where  the  monks  entertain  travellers  hospitably,  comp. 
pp.  xvi,  xvii).  The  monastery,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
xoti'dfitov  (monastery),  stands  romantically  perched  on  the  rock  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Kadisha  valley,  about  390  ft.  above  its  bed,  and  enclosed  by  pre- 
cipitous mountains.  The  hills  are  sprinkled  with  villages  with  gleaming  white 
churches.  The  country  is  richly  cultivated.  The  gorges  contain  numerous  ca- 
verns, once  used  as  hermitages.  The  monastery  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Theodosius  the  Great  (379-395).  Since  the  middle  of  th«  15th  cent  it 
has  been  the  seat  of  the  Maronite  imtriarchs,  whose  tombs  lie  beneatt  the 
church.   The  patriarchs  now  reside  at  the  adjacent  village  of  AlfimdA. 

We  again  ascend  the  hill  by  the  same  path,  and  after  23  min.  turn  to 
the  left.  In  the  valley  below  lies  the  village  of  Sib^il.  In  25  min.  we  reach 
the  village  of  Havar.  A  valley  opens  here  to  the  right,  on  the  slope  of 
which  Ehden  (see  below)  is  situated.    Nearer  is  the  village  of  J4fi.    After 

12  min.  we  cross  a  small  valley ;  BUn  is  left  on  the  hill  to  the  right  We 
soon  see  the  monastery  of  ]^eshayfc  in  tiie  valley  below  MAt  An\tM  Seshaifdi 
and  reach  it  in  35  min.  more.  The  monastery  contains  a  printing-office, 
and  also  several  rooms  for  travellers.    The  church  was  erected  in  I860. 

We  retrace  our  steps,  cross  the  bridge,  and  ascend  to  the  left  After 
10  min.  we  turn  to  the  left  and  obtain  a  charming  retrospective  view.  Ii 
40  min.  we  reach  Kt^fr  adb,  opposite  to  *Anturtn.  In  20  min.  we  come  to  the 
bridge  crossing  the  Ehden ,  and  in  Vi  hr*.  more  £?uUn  itself  (see  abova). 
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From  Ehdea  we  proceed  towards  the  W.  from  the  village.  After 
^/4  hr.  we  enjoy  a  grand  prospect  towards  the  sea.  The  bad  and  stony 
road  next  enters  (Vi^O  ^^  wooded  Wddi  Htirdna,  The  path  divides 
(26  min.) ;  that  to  the  left  is  the  better ;  (8  min.)  Mwrhtf  Kersa- 
btyeh  is  seen  below.  The  path  reaches  (33  min.)  the  bottom  of  the 
Talley,  passes  (21  min.)  a  small  valley  containing  water,  and 
(23  min.)  affords  a  view  o£  MersMnek  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  We 
haTe  now  reached  the  hill-country.  After  10  min.  we  leave  the 
village  of  lyalj  with  its  castle,  on  a  hill  to  the  right.  We  pass 
(18  min.)  Kafr  HaUa  and  reach  (20  min.)  ZegharUL,  with  its  large 
dmrch,  6ie  winter-qnarters  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bhden, 
The  path  descends  hence  into  the  valley  of  the  KadXihaf  which  is 
heaee  a  oonsiderable  stream,  and.  crosses  the  bridge.  To  the  right, 
on  the  hill  (10  min.),  we  see  the  well  of  Arddi^  and  (10  min.)  on 
the  left  ]^$ttt  ^ejdddya.  In  ^2  ^'  ^^  enter  the  olive  plantations, 
and  10  min.  later  see  the  first  houses  of  Tripoli  below. 

Tripoli.  —  HdTBL  BEADT6  d'Obibnt  (kept  by  Iskander  Shawl ,  an 
Arab),  pens.  8  fr.,  wine  extra;  HdrsL  d'Edropb  (PI.  13,  A 1  •,  Theod.  Kyria- 
kidis),  both  in  Bl-9flna  (p.  838). 

ViOB-OoNSULATBS.  Great  Britain  (PI.  4;  A,i),  J.  Abela;  United  States, 
J>r,  Barrii!  Qermany,  G,  Catx^fUs;  France,  w^rm«v;  Italy, /WoZu^ra;  Nether- 
lands (^U  5\  Ayiy,  N,  Bm^aut. 

Telsqsaph:  Tui'lUk,  in  the  town;  TnttmatUmal  (PI.  A,  1),  in  El-Minu. 
—  Bakk:  Branch  of  the  Banque  Ottomane  (PI.  i\  D,  3).  —  Tkamwat  to  El- 
Mln&  (26  min.)  IV4  piastre.  —  Stsambbs,  see  p.  360. 

Tripoli  (Tardbulu8)yi>he  capital  of  a  Liwa  in  the  ViUyet  of  Beirdt, 
has  30,000  inhabitants:  24,000  MusUms,  4500  Orthodox  Greeks, 
1500  Maronitos.  The  town  contains  14  churches,  of  which  3  are  Greek, 
5  Latin  (yi%,  2  belonging  to  the  Franciscans,  1  to  the  French  Sisters 
of  Charity,  1  to  the  Lazarlsts,  and  1  to  the  Carmelites),  4  Maronite, 
1  United  Greek,  1  Protestant.  The  American  mission  has  a  station 
and  girls'  school;  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity  have  an  orphanage 
and  a  girls'  home ;  and  the  Fr^res  des  Ecoles  Chr^tiennes  have  a 
convent  and  school  both  here  and  at  El-Min4  (PI.  8;  A,  1).  The 
Muslims  and  other  confessions  also  have  their  schools ;  and  there 
are  14  mosq,ues  and  1  synagogue.  The  Muslims  are  said  still  to 
possess  valuable  libraries  here.  In  1903  the  port  was  entered  and 
cleared  by  268  steamers  of  324,384  tons  register  and  by  1249  sailing 
ships  of  19,137  tons.  The  Imports  (chiefly  cotton  goods  and  other 
manufactures)  were  valued  at  lO^/^mill,  fr.;  the  exports  at  7  mill, 
fr.  (orangea  and  lemons  IVs.  wool  Vsj  raw  silk  172>  sponges  Ve* 
so^  1,  home  manufactures  I3/4  mill.  fr.).  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Beyak-^ama  railway  trade  has  much  diminished,  goods  now  pass- 
ing to  and  from  the  interior  vi&  Beiriit.  Silk -weaving  and  soap- 
making  (11  factories)  are  the  chief  industries;  the  silk  sashes  of 
Tripoli  are  noted.  The  environs  are  extremely  fertile;  olives  (yield- 
ing 272  mill.  fr.  per  annum),  oranges  and  lemons  (2 Yj  mill. fr.), 
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and  mulberries  (for  silk-worms)  are  largely  grown.  The  tobacco-cul- 
tivation is  on  the  increase. 

The  ancient  Phoenician  name  of  Tripoli  is  unknown.  The  io-wrt  wm 
bnilt,  probably  not  earlier  than  B.C.  700,  after  the  fonndation  of  Aradu 
(p.  353),  and  was  a  member  of  the  Phoenician  League  (comp.  p.  365),  bat 
does  not  seem  to  have  heen  an  important  place.  It  then  lay  close  to  the 
sea.  The  Sidonians,  Tyrians,  and  Aradians  occupied  separate  quartern. 
ISio  trace  now  remains  of  its  ancient  buildings.  The  town  surrendered 
to  the  Muslims  without  resistance.  When  the  Crusaders  attacked  tke  plaice 
it  was  governed  by  an  independent  emir.  The  siege  was  begun  by  the 
Provencal  Count  Baymund  of  St.  Giles  in  1104,  and  in  order  to  prerent 
possibility  of  relief,  a  castle  was  built  on  the  bill  opposite,  named  by 
the  Franks  Mons  Pellegrinus,  and  by  the  Muslims  Sanjil  (St.  Oilea). 
Dissensions  among  the  Christians,  howeyer,  delayed  the  capture  of  the 
town  for  five  years ,  and  when  it  was  taken  a  valuable  Arabic  library 
of  upwards  of  100,000  vols,  is  said  to  have  been  burned.  Under  the 
Franks  the  town  prospered  for  180  years,  in  spite  of  internal  discord  and 
terrible  earthquakes.  In  1289  it  was  captured  by  Sultan  Kil&wiln.  At 
that  period  no  fewer  than  4000  silk-weaving  looms  are  said  to  have  been 
worked  at  Tripoli.  The  modern  Muslim  TardJbvlfu  was  then  founded  a 
little  inland,  near  the  'Pilgrims^  Mount\  In  the  16th  cent,  the  place  again 
became  large  and  populous,  and  consisted,  as  at  the  present  day,  of  a 
seaport  town  and  an  inland  town. 

Tripoli  is  considered  unhealthy,  but  fever  rarely  prevails  until 
the  end  of  summeri  and  is  seldom  dangerous.    The  Tripolitans  call 
their  town  Little  Damascus.    The  streets  are  tolerably  paved  and 
provided  with  footways,  and  many  of  them  have  arcades,  as  at  Je- 
rusalem. The  building  material  used  is  a  porous  conglomerate.  The 
aspect  of  many  streets  is  quite  mediaeval.    Native  silks  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  bazaar.    There  are  also  several  large  khans,  the  finest  of 
which  is  the  Khdn  es-Sdgha  (PI.  D,  2).  Tripoli  is  best  surveyed  from 
the  Castle  {Forteresse;  PL  D,  3) ,  the  terrace  in  front  of  which  is 
reached  in  5  minutes.  Towards  the  S.W.  is  seen  the  Tallin  Sfosque 
(see  below).  Beyond  the  town  extends  a  beautiful  forest  of  orchards. 
On  the  promontory  lies  the  seaport ,  near  which  rise  the  ancient 
towers ;  beyond  these  stretches  the  sea,  and  to  the  S.  are  mountains. 
From  a  somewhat  higher  point  we  have  a  view  of  the  fortress,  situa- 
ted on  a  narrow  ridge.    At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  Derw^shtyeh 
(PI.  D,  3),   a  monastery  of  dancing  dervishes.     The  castle  is  not 
open  to  visitors.  It  contains  few  relics  of  antiquity.  Towards  the  S. 
is  a  fragment  of  vaulting,  possibly  the  remains  of  the  apse  of  a  Cru- 
saders* church.   Parts  of  the  castle  may  have  belonged  to  Raymund*« 
original  edifice.  — On  the  S.W.  side  of  the  castle  a  paved  path  de- 
scends to  the  right,  and  from  this  point  we  may  visit  the  recently 
restored  Taildn  Mosque  (PI.  0,  3).   Inside  the  court  is  a  stalactite 
portal.  The  minaret,  with  its  double  winding  staircase,  is  interesting. 

In  order  to  reach  the  Six  Medlsval  Towbes  which  defend  the 
coast  between  the  seaport  and  the  mouth  of  the  KaSHsha  (here  called 
Nahr  Abu  'Alt;  PI.  D,  1),  we  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  river  from 
Tripoli  towards  the  N.,  and  reach  the  sea  in  20  minutes.  These 
towers  are  partly  built  with  ancient  drafted  blocks  and  fragments 
of  grey  granite  columns.     We  first  pass  the  remains  of  the  Bwj 
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Mds  en-Nahr  (left;  PI.  D,  1),  and  then,  farther  along  the  coast 
(12  miu.),  the  Burj  esSebd'  Qion  tower ;  PI.  C,  1),  the  best-preserved. 
On  the  S,  side  of  the  Sehll'  are  six  slightly  pointed  windows,  and  in 
the  middle  a  large  arch.  The  portal  consists  of  a  pointed  arch  of 
-white  and  black  stones  alternately.  The  inscription-slab  has  been 
xemoved.  Abont  7  min.  nearer  the  harbonr  is  the  Burj  et-Takhtyeh, 
with  a  stalactite  portal.   In  8  min.  more  we  reach  the  seaport. 

El -Min&.  (tramway,  see  p.  331)  the  seaport  of  Tripoli,  contains 
ca.l 0,000  inhab.  but  is  otherwise  unimportant.  On  the  coast  we  come 
to  (5  min.)  a  fourth  tower,  the  Burj  el-Maghdribeh  (of  the  Moghre- 
"bins;  PI.  B,  1, 2),  and  a  lighthouse  (PI.  A,  1).  The  islands  forming 
the  harbour  are  seen  from  here.  Fine  sponges,  with  coral  still  ad- 
hering to  them,  are  offered  for  sale,  and  sometimes  also  antiquities. 
The  steamboat-offices  and  also  some  caf^s  are  at  the  harbour. 

About  6  min.  to  the  S.  of  the  harbour,  on  the  Beiriit  road,  is  a 
modern  tower  called  Burj  esh-Sheikh  *Affdn.   In  the  vicinity  is  the 
Protestant  church ;  to  the  right  is  the  Greek  church ;  and  8  min.  to 
the  S.  is  the  monastery  of  Terra  8ancta, 
From  Tripoli  to  El-Lftdikiyeh,  see  p.  351. 

FsoM  T&iFOiii  TO  Beibut,  56  M.,  carriage-road.  Following  the 
telegraph-wires  to  the  S.W.  of  Tripoli,  we  reach  (22  miu.")  the  road 
which  leads  from  the  seaport  towards  the  S.,  and  ascend  (8  min.)  a 
hill.  After  17  min.  we  regain  the  coast-road,  and  in  20  min.  reach 
the  village  of  KalamHn^  the  Calamos  of  Pliny.  The  road  now 
crosses  the  promontory  Rds  en-NatUr,  After  8/4  hr.  we  see  the  village 
of  NatUr  below  us  to  the  right.  We  pass  (35  min.),  on  the  left, 
the  village  of  ZehrHn.  Farther  on,  below  us  to  the  right,  we  see 
the  village  of  Enfeh  (*nose'),  and  in  front  of  us  Rda  Shdkkd.  To 
the  left  on  the  slope  above  (40  min.")  we  see  the  village  of  Sikka 
with  its  church.  The  path  passes  (12  min.)  a  khan,  and  beyond 
the  Nahr  el-Asfdr  a  second,  in  the  background  of  the  picturesque 
bay  of  Rds  Shdkkd  (35  min.).  This  promontory  was  the  ancient 
TheouprosoTpon,  f*god's  visage').  Several  Greek  monasteries  are  sit- 
uated on  the  hill.  We  avoid  the  precipitous  extremity  of  the  cape  by 
ascending  a  small  valley  to  the  E.S.E.  At  the  top  we  have  a  view, 
to  the  N. ,  of  the  somewhat  barren  chalk  hills,  the  Ras  en-Nat^r 
(see  above),  and  El-Mina.  To  the  S.W.  lies  a  wooded  valley,  into 
which  we  descend  (72  lir.).  The  path  descends  the  valley,  in  the 
middle  of  which,  on  a  precipitous  rock,  rises  an  Arabian  castle, 
where  the  Metawileh  formerly  levied  blackmail  from  travellers. 
After  12  min.,  a  bridge  over  the  Ndhr  el-Jauz;  5  min.,  a  brook 
coming  from  the  S.  is  crossed,  and  tobacco-fields  are  passed.  We  soon 
(10  min.)  quit  the  valley.  On  the  slope  to  the  right  lies  the  village  of 
Kuhheh,  and  nearer  the  sea  is  a  castle.   In  20  min.  we  reach  BatrAn. 

181/2  M.  BatrtixL  (Turkish  telegraph-office),  the  ancient  BotrySy 
was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  under  Itoba'^al,  in  the  time  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, still  earlier  than  Aradus,  as  a  frontier-fortress  for  the 
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defence  of  the  coast-route.  As,  however,  the  harhour  is  very  small, 
the  town  never  hecame  a  place  of  importance.  Batriin  has  about 
5000  inhah.  (chiefly  Christians),  is  the  seat  of  a  KlLimmat^m,  and 
helongs  to  the  Sanja^  of  the  Lebanon.  In  the  middle  of  the  tomi 
is  a  mediaeval  castle.  To  the  S.  of  Batrtin  are  several  rook-toml>8 
with  sarcophagi. 

Beyond  Batr^n  the  rocks  apptoaoh  the  sea,  where  they  are  ooii- 
ously  eroded.  We  follow  the  coast.  Ou  the  hill  to  the  left  is  (33  min.) 
the  village  of  Kafr  'Abtta;  then  (16  min.)  that  of  TehCm,  We  cross 
the  (12  min.)  Wddi  MedfUn  hy  a  bridge.  On  the  hill  to  the  left 
(22  min.)  lies  the  village  of  Berhdra.  On  the  hill  (27  min.),  to  the 
left,  is  El'Munsif;  (25  min.)  'Amkid  ('Amshlt),  a  water-course,  and 
two  khans ;  (12  min.)  another  kh^n.  On  the  hill  are  some  houses 
and  gardens  with  palms.  We  soon  obtain  (7  min.)  a  view  of  the  ex- 
tensive bay  stretching  to  Beirut.  Above  us,  to  the  left  (74  hr.),  is  an 
old  church.  We  next  pass  (13  min.)  a  kh«ln  and  a  water-course 
and  (10  min.)  a  rock-tomb  (below).  In  7  min.  more  we  enter  — 

Jebeil,  an  unimportant  little  town  of  1000  inhab.,  throughout 
which  are  scattered  numerous  fragments  of  ancient  columns. 

Jeibeil  was  the  ancient  Oebaly  the  inhabitants  of  which  (Giblttes)  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  'hewers  of  stone'  (1  Kings  v.  18)  and  as  skilled 
in  shiphnilding  (Ezek.  xxyii.  9).  The  GibUtes  were  related  to  the  Bery- 
tans.  The  Greeks  called  the  town  Byblos.  Byblos  was  the  birthplace  of 
Philo  (p.  3Gi)  who  states  that  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  is 
the  world,  having  been  fonnded  by  Ba'alkronos  himself.  On  the  local  r^i> 
gion  of  Byblos,  to  which  pilgrimages  were  made,  see  p.  364.  In  1103,  wkea 
it  was  known  as  QibM^  it  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders;  in  1188  it  was 
recaptured  by  Saladin,  and  was  afterwards  recovered  by  the  Franks. 

The  Castle  was  probably  erected  by  the  Crusaders  with  the  aid 
of  ancient  materials.  In  the  principal  tower  are  several  large  blookf 
(at  the  S.E.  and  S.W.  comers).  On  thaN.E.  side,  towards  the 
cemetery,  a  fragment  of  sculpture  and  two  small  columns  &re  built 
into  the  wall.  —  In  the  W.  part  of  the  town  stands  the  fine  Maronite 
Church  of  8t,  John,  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  12th  ceatury. 

It  consists  of  nave  and  aisles.  The  nave  is  covered  with  arched  vault- 
ing, and  contains  capitals  in  a  style  imitated  f^rom  the  Gothic;  on  the  sides, 
by  the  capitals,  are  also  small  enrichments.  The  arcades  are  pointed,  the 
windows  round-arohed,  and  enriched  with  small  columns  outside.  The  pointed 
windows  of  the  apses  are  built  up,  and  the  portal  has  been  restored.  Oa 
the  N.  side  the  church  is  adjoined  by  a  small  baptistery,  with  a  semi- 
circular dome  resting  on  four  pointed  arches,  each  of  which  la  differeatly 
ornamented.  Around  this  building  runs  a  cornice  with  the  ends  of  the 
beams  projecting. 

To  the  W.  of  this  is  the  Church  of  St,  Theda,  with  tastefully 
executed  small  domes.  A  third  church,  now  within  a  house,  dates, 
according  to  the  inscription,  from  1264.  —  The  J7ar&otir,  which  was 
once  defended  by  fortifications  on  the  islands  in  front  of  it,  oontains 
heaps  of  ruined  columns.    * .  * 

Near  Jebeil  are  extensive  NeeropoUs ;  and  many  ssroophagi,  the 
famous  Column  of  Jehavmelekj  with  its  inscription  (Corp.  Inwrip. 
Scmit.  I.  1,  No.  1),  and  even  Egyptian  antiquities  haTe  been  dil- 
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covered.  Cippi  with  step-like  eniioliments  are  especially  common. 
The  winged  hall,  a  Bahylonian  device,  has  heen  found  here  also. 
Ahout  d  min.  to  the  S.  the  road  to  Beiriit  passes  through  a  large 
necropolis,  hut  many  of  the  tomhs  are  buried  in  sand.  A  curious 
feature,  especially  in  the  S.  necropolis,  is  that  the  rocks  here  con- 
tain numerous  round  holes,  which  could  not  have  heen  intended 
for  admitting  light  or  air,  as  they  taper  away  to  nothing.  A  stone 
is  generally  placed  over  the  mouth  of  such  holes.  On  the  coast,  to 
the  S.  of  Jeheil,  is  a  large  rock-cavern ;  and  many  tomhs  are  to  he 
found  at  KassOhaj  10  min.  to  the  £.,  where  a  chapel  has  heen 
erected  with  ancient  materials.  Beyond  Kass^ha  are  the  suhstruc- 
tions  of  a  large  temple,  which  was  most  probably  the  ancient  sanc- 
tuary of  Adonis.  A  little  farther  to  the  N.E.  are  other  caverns, 
some  of  which  contain  tomb-niches.  To  the  N.  is  the  chapel  of 
Seyyidet  Mdr  NuhrOj  an  interesting  rock-cavern  with  a  stair. 

On  the  road  from  Jeheil  to  Beiriit  we  reach  (12  min.)  a  bridge, 
and  then  (22  min.)  another  bridge.  Above,  to  the  left,  is  the  village 
of  Me'aiteh.  We  pass  (1/2  l*'-)  a  kh&n,  and  the  village  of  Hdldt  on 
the  hill;  (5  min.)  tomb-caverns  on -the  left;  on  the  hill  to  the  left, 
Deir  Mdr  Jirjis.  The  road  next  crosses  (20  min.)  the  Nahr  Ihrdhtm 
(AdonUy  p.  336),  which  issues  from  a  wild  ravine.  We  pass 
numerous  khans;  11  min.,  Mdr  DUmit;  11  min.,  a  khan;  10 min., 
Khdn  Buwdr.  We  pass  (}/^  hr.)  the  village  of  Berja,  near  a  small 
bay,  and  (13  min.)  a  khan,  where  a  view  is  disclosed  of  the  great 
Bay  of  Mneh.  On  the  hill  is  seen  the  village  of  Qhaztr.  Round  the 
hill  runs  a  paved  Roman  road,  hewn  in  the  rock.  From  (37  min.) 
Ma'dmiltttn  (steam-tramway  to  Beirut,  see  p.  282),  a  path  ascends 
to  Ghaztr  (see  "below).  From  Ma'amiltein  to  J^ineh  (28  min.),  to 
Nahr  el-Kelh  (60  min.),  and  to  BeirUt  (2^/4  hrs.),  see  p.  282.  — 
BHrmty  see  p.  274. 

Fbom  Ma'Imiltun  vxi  GhazIb  to  th£  "Samb.  el-Kelb,  53/4  bra.  We 
ascend  to  (i  hr.)  Gbazir,  where  a  fine  panorama  is  enjoyed  from  the  roof 
of  tbA  Jescdt  Institation.  From  Ghazir  (guide  advisable)  we  ascend  to  the 
S.E.,  passing  a  guard-house  on  the  hill.  After  1/4  ^r.  we  see  on  the 
opposite  hill  the  Armenian  monastery  Mdr  Antdnitu^  which  we  reach 
in  V4  hr. ;  we  then  descend  to  the  O/4  hr.)  bottom  of  the  valley,  where 
there  is  a  famous  spring.  The  n  path  next  passes  (8  min.)  the  villftge  of 
ShtmanHry  and  farther  on  (27  min.)  commands  a  view  of  the  Maronite  mon- 
astery of  'Ain  Warka,  situated  in  a  picturesque,  pine-clad  ravine,  which 
is  soon  reached  (13  min.).  Ohustd  is  next  passed  (10  mm.).  Bounding  a 
comer  (40  min.),  we  see  the  vfllage  of  ^Altnd  below  us  on  the  right 
To  the  8.,  below,  lies  the  village  of  Dei*4in.  Mneh,  Oltddtr^  Sarbdy  and 
Bdret  Bahen  lie  elose  together  in  the  plain.  In  53  min.  we  perceive  DHr 
blfrli,  beyond  it  we  reach  (14  min.)  the  bottom  of  the  Wddi  *AnMra 
near  a  mill,  and  then,  after  a  slight  ascent,  (25  min.)  the  large  monastery 
of  'Aiktftra,  which  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cent,  by  the  Jesuits. 
A  large  school  is  conducted  here.  To  the  K.E.  lies  the  village  of  Bzummdr, 
On  the  17ahr  el-Eelb,  a  little  to  the  S.  of 'Antdra,  are  interesting  and  ex- 
tMisive  grottoes,  to  explore  which  a  rope  and  candles  are  necessary.  They 
lie  about  2  hrs.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  Descending  from 
'An^dra  we  pass  the  villages  of  Zdk  Mikdyil  and  Ziik  MaAdh  on  our  right, 
and  reach  (1  hr.)  the  Nahr  O'Ketb'b  min.  above  the  old  bridge  (p.  281) 
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From  tlie  Cedars  to  Beirtit  vik  Bsherreh  and  Afkft. 

Three  Days  (about  26V2  hrs.).  The  first  night  may  be  spent  in  'Akin 
(91/4  hrs.)  OT  EhMuneitira  (2 hrs.  farther  on)}  the  second  night  in  Eeff^ 
(11  hrs.  from  'AkAra)  ^v'^AjeUHn  i^A  hr.  farther  on)*,  from  'Ajeltdn  to  B€iMt 
is  51/s  hrs.  The  accommodation  is  fair:  tents  are  desirable,  and  indif- 
pensable  for  ladles.  Guide  necessary  for  the  whole  route  (about  A  fx. 
a  day).    Provisions  should  not  be  forgotten. 

From  the  Cedars  to  Bsherreh^  see  p.  330.  —  We  cross  the  Iftxkr  fTinffrila 
Vs  hr.  abore  Bsherreh,  and  ascend  to  the  W.  along  the  ateep  slope  of  the 
valley.  On  the  left  (20min.)  we  see  the  village  of  Bak^fra,  pass  (>/»  hr.J 
Bkarkdsheh  and  (1/4  hr.)  Beii'ilny  and  reach  (V4  hr.)  ZTturHZn,  a  large  village 
on  an  eminence  (opposite  to  Baj'Uy  p.  380).  Beyond  Hasrdn  onr  rente 
leads  to  the  left,  gradually  diverging  from  the  gorge  of  the  Kadisba  aad 
commanding  magnificent  views.  After  1  hr.  we  see  BdSmdn  (p*.  330)  below 
us  on  the  right.  On  the  hill,  high  above  us,  lies  ffadeth.  (Between  Ha- 
deth  and  Nthd  is  a  group  of  cedars.)  Ascending  'the  lateral  valley'  to 
the  left,  we  come  to  (Vi  hr.)  BrUdt^  and  after  40  min.  reach  the  top  of  the 
hill  (magnificent  view),  whence  we  cross  a  tableland  to  the  Oa)  min.) 
narrow  Wddi  ed-DvwHr.  In  10  min.  we  reach  the  brook  in  this  ravine, 
and  ascend  thence  for  20  min.  on  the  other  side.  After  40  min.  we  cron 
the  Wddi  Sartfa  and  then  (35  min.)  a  small  brook,  where  sandstone  rock 
makes  its  appearance,  and  (35  min.)  reach  the  top  of  the  ridge.  We  ride 
across  the  tableland.  Below,  to  the  right,  is  the  wild  and  narrow  WSM 
TannHrfn.  After  40  min.  we  cross  the  deep  Wddi  Su^^khy  beyond  which 
we  come  to  the  (20  min.)  lofty  plain  of  Ard  'AJeliUCf  inhabited  by  half-caste 
Beduins.  About  */AhT,  farther  on  the  route  skirts  a  hill,  and  in  20  mia. 
more  reaches  its  highest  point,  whence  we  look  down  on  ^A^ftra ,  situated 
in  the  Wddi  tIrMvgheiriyeh  at  the  foot  of  steep  rocks.  We  reach  the  village 
in  1  hr.  20  minutes. 

In  35  min.  after  leaving  'Akfira  we  cross  the  valley  by  a  ^Natural  Bridgt^ 
and  reach  (1  hr.  20  min.)  the  'village  of  EhMwnHtira.  In  1/4  br.  we  reach 
the  Springs  of  Adonit^  now  called  ITtthr  Ibrdhttn^  situated  in  an  imposii^ 
verdure-clad  amphitheatre,  with  numerous  pines  and  nut-trees.  The  pri>- 
cipal  spring  wells  forth  from  a  deep  cavern,  to  the  W.  of  which  are  two 
smaller  brooks.  Below  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  basin  are  three  fine 
waterfalls.  On  a  olifi"  opposite  the  cavern  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  a  temple, 
which  stood  on  a  platform.  A  particularly  picturesque  view  of  the  ^riap 
is  obtained  from  the  village  of  Afk&,  to  which  we  ascend  in  V4  hr.  Thi« 
was  the  ancient  Apheca^  the  site  of  a  famous  temple  of  Venus,  which  was 
destroyed  by  order  of  Constantino  on  account  of  the  impurity  of  the  rite« 
celebrated  in  it.  The  myth  of  Venus  and  Adonis  was  connected  with  thi« 
place  on  account  of  the  Springs  of  Adonis.  The  stream  is  occasionally 
coloured  red  with  mineriJ  matter^  which  the  ancients  regarded  as  the  blood 
of  Adonis  shed  by  the  wild  boar  (p.  964). 

The  route  from  Afk&  follows  a  narrow  terrace  of  the  mountain  towards 
the  W.S.W.  After  about  1  hr.  20  min.  we  begin  to  ascend  the  hiU  to  the 
left,  and  in  35  min.  reach  the  top.  Opposite  us  towers  the  Sannin  (p.  968)^ 
The  path  next  descends  to  the  bottom  (36  min.)  of  the'  WdOi  iSSWri*, 
follows  the  valley,  and  then  O/t  hr.)  leads  into  the  basin  of  the  Ifa^  «i- 
Keib  (p.  281).  The  viUage  of  Meiriibd  lies  to  the  W.  on  a  terrace  (enrioai 
rock -labyrinth).  Proceeding  towards  the  angle  of  the  hill  to  the  S.B., 
we  next  reach  (Vi  hr.)  the  large  sprine  JftM  eWA»ai  (honey  spring).  The 
path  leads  hence  to  the  W.  to  the  (Vs  br.)  gorge  of  NOxf  tt-Ltbrn  (mUk 
spring),  which  it  crosses  1/4  br.  below  the  spring  by  means  of  a  hmgt 
'Natural  Bridge  (Ji$r  ehHajar)  with  a  span  of  126  ft.,  about  75  ft.  abore 
the  stream.  [The  famous  Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia  is  315  ft.  high  and 
90  ft.  in  span.]  We  now  follow  the  conduit  coming  from  Neba'  el-Lebea 
to  (1/2  hr.)  Fdkra^  where  we  first  observe,  on  a  terrace  to  the  left,  the  rata 
of  a  large  temple.  The  court  of  this  building  is  partly  enclosed  by  walls 
of  natural  rock,  while  the  firont  wall,  towards  the  B.,  and  tike  colODnade 
were  artificial.  About  6  min.  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  is  the  ruia  of  a 
substantial  tower,  perhaps  a  sepulchral  monument.    On  the  right  of  tts 
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fortal  is  an  inscription  mentioning  the  name  of  Tiberius  Claudius.  In 
hr.  we  reach  the  village  of  El-M€ercfa  (Meznfat  Kafr  Dubydn),  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  and,  riding  through  the  whole  length  of  the  village 
(»/4  hr.),  descend  to  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Jfahr  ea-Sctttb  (»/«  br.).  We 
again  ascend  the  hill  (Vi  hr.)i  and  pass  Klei^dt  on  the  left.  We  pass  O/s  ^^r.y 
ReifUn.  0/4  hr.)  Dek-  ReifAn  Qarge  Maronite  monastery),  and  (fi)  min.)  the 
straggling  village  of 'jy««tfn.  Opposite 'Ajeltiin  lies  Bekfeiyft  (p.  283).  We 
next  reach  (iy*  hr.)  the  viUage  oiJifUd,  and  r35  min.)  'AnUlra  (p.  336); 
Thence  to  the  Dog  River  and  to  Beirilt,  see  p.  835  and  pp.  282-283. 

41.  From  Damascus  (or  Hoins)  to  Palmyra. 

The  distance  from  Damascus  to  Palmyra  is  160  M.,  or  ca.  ^  hrs'. 
ride.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  journey  of  4-5  days  on  horseback,  but  with 
a  camel  (now  comparatively  seldom  used)  it  takes  one  day  less.  The 
usual  NiG^T  QuABTBBS  arc:  9  hrs.  JerHid  (p.  838);  12hrs.  KaryatHn  (p.  838), 
where,  if  necessary,  accommodation  may  be  obtained  at  the  Ehilri^s 
(p.  xvii);  13  hrs,  Khdn  el-lehen  (p.  830  j  9Vs  hrs.  ftrom  Palmyra).  —  A  some- 
what longer  route  to  Kaxyatein  (25-26  hrs.)  leads  vi&  SeidnOya  and  Xeibk 
(comp.  p^.  349,348).  ^'ADbaqoman  (comp.  p.  xvii;  tari'ff,  see  p.  xi)  and  a 
tent  are  indispensable  for  this  expedition..  Good  drinking-water  should 
also  be  taken,  as  none  is  obtainable  between  Karyatein  and  Palmyra, 
without  a  digression  (p.  839),  and  as  the  waier  at'  Palmyra  itself  la  also 
poor  (p.  316).  Jt  should,  therefore,  be  stipulated  in  the  contract  that  the 
dragoman  hire  at  his  own  cost  additional  camels  at  Karyatein  to  carry 
water.  The  traveller  should  also  obtain  a  supply  of  good  spirits,  both 
to  mix  With  the  bad  water,  and  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  keen  air 
of  the  desert,  and  sufficient  tobacco  for  distribution  to  the  escort  and  to 
Beduins  whom  one  may  chance  to  meet.  The  tribe  of  the  *Ageil  BedtritUy 
which  was  many  years  ago  transferred  from  the  Nejd  to  Baghdad,  affords 
the  most  famed  caravan -leaders,  camel-drivers,  and  camel-riders  in  the 
Syrian  desert^  —  The  retum-joumey  may  be  made  if  desired  vi&  Hom? 
(see  below)  or  vii  Ba'albek  (p.  350). 

A  shorter  and  more  comfortable  way  to  make  this  excursion  is  by 
carriage  £rom  Homs.     The  distance  is  about  87  M.,    which  is  acoom« 

Slished  in  two*  day's,  i.$.  in  20  hrs.  of  actual  driving  (on  horseback  in 
days).  We  start  in  the  afternoon,  pass  the  nights  in  Forklm  ^^/^  hrs.) 
and  *Jin  ti-SHda  (ca.  11  hrs.),  and  reach  Palmyra  early  in  the  forenoon  of 
the  third  day.'  The  charge  for  the  Gabbiagb  is  800  fir.  for  a  week  (more 
in  proportion  if  a  Icmger  stay  be  made  in  Palmyra).  The  total  expenses 
for  a  party,  including  guides  and  all  necessaries,  amount  to  about  4-dOO  fr. 
for  each  for  a  week.  Tents  are  very  desirable  for  ladies,  but  cannot  be 
obtained  in  l^om^.  The  best  plan  is  to  make  the  contract  with  the  owner 
of  the  hotel  at  ^omf  (p.  866). 

The  best  Tbavslling  Ssason  is  April  and  May.  The  desert  is  very 
hot  in  snmmer  (including  Sept.),  while  in  winter  it  is  often  uncomfortably 
cold.  —  An  BsooBT  ^.  xxvi)  is  sometimes  indispensable  and  always  de- 
sirable. Information  on  this  point  should  be  obtained  at  the  consulate 
in  Damascus  or  firom  the  authorities  in  Horns,  and  not  from  the  drago- 
man. The  escort  should  be  provided  and  paid  (each  man  8-4  fr.  a  day) 
by  the  dragoman. 

Damamts,  see  p.  1294.  Leaving  the  Bab  Tdm&  (p.  312),  we  tide 
along  tbe  broad  paved  Aleppo  road,  between  orchards.  In  12  miii. 
we  reach  the  Ztinabtyeh,  a  well  on  the  left,  which  is  said  to  contain 
the  best  water  at  Damascns.  In  1  hr.  more  we  reach  the  village  of 
Bctrestat  el^Basalj  and  next  (40  min.)  see  the  large  village  of  IHima. 
Trees  gradually  cease,  and  we  come  to  open  fields.  ^2  ^^'^  Spring  of 
good  water.  After  35  min.  we  reach  the  village  of  'Adrdj  which  lies 
below  the  road,  to  the  right,  surrounded  by  vegetation.   The  desert 
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now  begins.  We  turn  more  to  the  left  (N.),  towards  the  mountains. 
The  conspicuous  round  peak  is  called  Ttntyti  Ahu'l-'Atd  (hill  of 
Ahu'l-'At&).  We  next  pass  several  caravanserais  (1  hr.),  the  largest 
of  which  is  the  modern  Khdn  et-'Asdftr  (khin  of  the  sparrows); 
hut  there  is  no  water  here.  The  ascent  is  now  steeper  and  stony. 
After  25  min.  we  pass  a  cistern  with  rain-water  (had),  on  the  left; 
on  the  right,  some  ruins.  The  road  then  passes  (55  min.)  a  rained 
kh&n  (Mathnd  el'Ma'lUlijf  dating  from  the  year  1000  of  the  Hegira 
(i.e.  15^2).  In  the  distance  we  see  before  us  the  villages  of  AUa 
and  El'Kuteifeh,  and  reach  the  latter  in  1  hr.  5  minutes.  We  next 
reach  (40  ioin.)  the  village  of  El^Mu^addamtyeh,  whence  distinet 
vestiges  of  an  old  wall  with  small  towers  lead  to  another  village. 
On  the  right  we  pass  (1  hr.)  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Conduit, 
which  begins  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  This  conduit,  which 
is  also  visible  at  Palmyra,  is  constructed  on  the  Persian  system, 
with  the  channel  entirely  under  ground.  It  is  lined  with  masonry, 
and  large  enough  to  walk  in.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  clean 
it  is  provided  with  air-shafts  with  steps,  at  intervals  of  16  yds.  In 
1  hr.  more  we  reach  Jerftd,  the  ancient  Qtroda,  the  gardens  of 
which  have  long  been  visible.  To  the  right,  a  short  distance  from 
the  road,  is  a  salt  lake,  which  is  sometimes  dry.  The  village  is  a 
modem  and  tolerably  clean  place,  with  tliree  mosques  and  about 
2000  inhab.,  whose  language  and  customs  resemble  those  of  the 
nomadic  tribes. 

The  route  now  traverses  a  broad  valley  between  barren  hills, 
and  reaches  (25  min.)  the  small  village  of  ^Aini  (with  a  spring). 
A  supply  of  water  must  be  taken  here  for  the  whole  day.  The 
scenery  is  very  dreary.  To  the  right  are  hills  of  salt^  and  the  soil 
yields  nothing  but  dry  woody  herbs,  affording  scanty  nourishment 
to  the  camel,  and  sometimes  used  for  fuel.  After  2^/4  hrs.  we  pass 
the  ruined  KMn  el-Abyad  (white  kh&n),  which  lies  10  min.  to  the 
right.  In  1^/4  hr.  we  come  to  some  heaps  of  stones,  apparently  the 
remains  of  some  building,  and  in  1  hr.  more  reach  a  dilapidated 
kh&n  (no  water)  on  the  left.  The  hills  on  the  left  are  encrusted 
with  salt.  After  2^/4  hrs.  we  quit  the  outskirts  of  this  chain  of  hills, 
and  ascend  to  a  somewhat  higher  plateau.  After  3  hrs.  10  min. 
more  of  brisk  riding  we  reach  the  village  of  — 

Karyateini  the  ancient  Nesala  (tents  are  best  pitched  on  the 
threshing-floors  to  the  W.  of  the  village).  The  inhabitants  are  Mus- 
lims and  Christians,  the  latter  consisting  of  Syrian  CathoUos,  Maro- 
nites,  and  Greeks.  Around  the  village  lie  thriving  gardens,  wheie 
the  vine  also  is  cultivated.  Among  the  Beduins  Karyatein  is  famous 
for  a  cure  for  insanity  practised  here.  The  patient  is  bound  and 
confined  in  a  room  by  himself  for  a  single  night  (Mark  v.  3).  Next 
morning  he  is  found  without  his  fetters  and  cured.  If,  however, 
he  omits  to  pay  for  his  miraculous  recovery,  he  relapses  into  hit 
former  condition  I 
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Beyond  Kaiyateln  the  Palmyra  icnite  leads  to  the  E.N.E.  in  a 
broad,  barren  valley  of  the  Jebel  er-Ruwdk,  A  small  valley  (}/%  hr.), 
containing  a  little  water,  is  passed.  The  rente  is  very  monotonous. 
In  abont  71/2  hrs.  from  Karyatein  we  reach  an  old  castle  named  Kcur 
el-HdTf  the  tower  of  which  has  long  been  visible.  Extensive  walls 
and  windows  are  still  standing.  Maltese  crosses  are  said  to  have 
been  detected  on  the  walls.  In  the  vicinity  lie  many  hewn  stones, 
some  of  them  of  marble.  (If  water  has  run  short,  a  digression  of 
3  hrs.  towards  the  E.  hills  must  be  made  to  the  spring  'Ain 
el-Wu'ill ;  guide  necessary.)  After  41/4  hrs.  we  cross  the  small  Wddi 
el-Mutera,  which  lies  about  halfway  between  Karyatein  and  Pal- 
myra. In  1^/4  hr.  more  we  reach  the  ruined  Khdn  el-Lehen.  The 
ground  here  is  covered  with  woody  herbs ,  and  honeycombed  at 
places  by  the  jerboa  (Arab,  j/crfid'),  or  Jumping  mouse  (p.  Ivi); 
it  also  swarms  with  lizards  and  small  snakes,  which  come  out  of 
their  holes  to  bask  in  the  sun.  The  mountain-range  to  the  left  is 
the  Jebel  el-Abyad. 

After  a  tedious  ride  of  7  hrs.  more  we  obtain  a  distant  view  of  a 
sepulchral  tower  of  Palmyra,  and  reach  it  in  2^4  hrs.  more.  Traces 
of  an  ancient  conduit  are  again  met  with  here  (comp.  p.  338).  On 
the  hill  to  the  left  are  some  ruins.  We  now  traverse  a  small  valley 
with  sepulchral  towers.  In  5  min.  more  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
temple  of  the  sun  and  the  columns  of  Palmyra  and  of  the  Muslim 
castle  on  the  hill  to  the  left. 

Palmyra  (Tudmur). 

AoooMMODATiON.  Teats,  for  whieli  a  guard  of  soldiers  is  indispen- 
sable, had  better  be  pitched  in  the  orchards,  or  at  the  gate  of  the  temple 
near  the  mosqne.  SMth  Ahmed  receives  travellers  in  his  house  ontside 
the  gate.  —  Two  or  three  shopkeepers  sell  coffee,  tobacco,  and  similar 
articles.  Drinking-water,  see  p.  846.  —  It  is  advisable  to  call  on  the 
MudUr  and  make  him  a  smaU  present.  —  The  various  sheikhs  act  as  Gun>S8. 
One  day  is  hardly  enough  for  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  ruins. 

AxTiQUiTiBB.  The  coins  the  people  of  Tudmur  offer  for  sale  are  gener- 
ally Roman,  Greek,  or  Arabian,  in  bad  preservation.  Those  with  the  Pal- 
myrene  characters,  such  as  are  seen  on  the  tombs,  as  well  as  lamps  and 
gems  with  the  same  writing,  are  valuable. 

The  modem  village  of  Tudmur^  consisting  of  about  50  huts,  lies 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  old  dty,  and  is  built  in  part  of  fragments 
of  columns  and  other  ancient  material;  long  village-streets  traverse 
the  ruins  in  various  directions.  Visitors  to  the  ruins  need  have  no 
hesitation  in  entering  the  houses  or  climbing  on  their  roofs.  On 
account  of  its  spring  (p.  346),  the  trading-caravans  between  Da- 
mascus and  Baghdad  all  call  at  Palmyra. 

TVkimor  was  a  caravan-station  of  importance  at  a  very  early  period, 
although  the  Bevised  Version  is  almost  certainly  right  in  reading  Tamar 
(comp.  Ezek.  iclvii.  19)  instead  of  Tadmor  in  the  passage  in  1  Kings  iz.  18, 
to  the  effect  that  Solomon  ^built  Tamar  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  land\ 
The  climate  of  the  place  was  also  favourable  to  its  development,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  that  PcUmyra  (the  name 
by  which  it  was  known  in  the  Greek  period)  is  mentioned  as  an  impor- 
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tant  commercial  place..  At  thai  time  it  fonned  a  dei^dt  for  silk  and  other 
E.  Asiatic  and  Indian  products  on  their  way  to  the  West.  In  B.O.  84 
Antony  made  a  predatory  expedition  thither,  but  the  inhabitants  curled 
off  their  treasures  and  deposited  them  in  safety  with  their  friends  the 
Parthians  beyond  Euphrates.  Palmyra  attained  the  height  of  its  prosperity 
in  the  3rd  cent,  of  our  era.  At  that  time  it  formed  a  republic  under  the 
protection  of  Rome.  Odwathns .  who  styled  himself  King  of  Palmyra, 
rendered  important  seryices  to  the  Romans  in  their  war  against  Sapor, 
King  of  Persia,  after  which  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of  *emperor\ 
He  was  at  length  assassinated,  leaving  his  authority  to  his  widow  Zmtcbia 
(267),  a  woman  who  was  celebrated  at  once  for  her  talents,  her  warlike 
disposition,  and  her  refined  taste.  Under  her  Palmyra  reached  the  height 
of  its  glory,  and  adopted  the  Grceco-Boman  culture  more  freely  than  be- 
fore. The  people  still  spoke  Aramaic,  as  most  of  the  inscriptions  prove, 
but  the  upper  classes  studied  and  spoke  Greek  and  Latin.  Zenobia  suc- 
ceeded in  extending  her  supremacy  over  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  even  part 
of  Egypt,  but  her  ambition  caused  her  ruin.  JSmp,  Aurditm  marched  agidiist 
her,  defeated  her  troops  near  Homf,  and  besieged  her  capital.  She  fted, 
but  was  taken  prisoner  (2f73),  and  afterwards  graced  the  emperor's  triumphal 
procession  at  Rome.  The  Palmyrenes  received  a  Roman  garrison,  but  soon 
afterwards  revolted,  and  the  city  was  destroyed  by  Aurelian.  Palmyra^ 
glory  was  now  gone.  The  w^s  and  the  temple  of  the  sun  were  indeed 
restored.  At  a  later  period  Palmyra  was  merely  a  frontier-town  in  the 
direction  of  the  desert,  and  was  fortified  by  Justinian  (p.  845).  —  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Ababb  had  penetrated  to  this  district  and  formed  the 
ruling  class  even  before  the  Christian  period.  It  is  even  probable  that 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  Arabs,  as  many  of  the  names  men- 
tioned in  Greek  inscriptions  at  Palmyra,  as  well  as  in  the  Haur&n ,  are 
genuine  Arabic.  The  Arabs  probably  served  the  Palmyrenes  as  mercenaries. 
—  The  Muslim  conquest  left  Palmyra  unii\}ured,  but  the  town  suffered 
during  the  conflicts  between  the  Omayyades  and  'Abb4sides  in  746l  In 
1069  it  was  visited  by  an  earthquake.  In  1178  the  Rabbi  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  still  found  a  considerable  colony  of  Jews  at  Palmyra.  Later,  the 
town  fell  so  completely  into  oblivion,  that,  when  It  was  visited  by  members 
of  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo  in  1678,  they  seemed  to  have  made  an 
entirely  new  discovery.  —  Oomp.  *Les  mines  de  Palmyre  autrement  dite 
Tedmor  an  D^ert',  by  Wood  and  Dawkin*^  Paris,  1812  (somewhat  out  of 
date).  At  that  period  more  of  the  ruins  were  preserved  than  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  See  also  ^Dix  jours  en  Palmyr^ne,  par  B,  BomooUW  (Paris, 
1868);  and  also  *An  Account  of  Palmyra  and  Zenobia',  by  Wm.  Wri^kt 
(London,  1895). 

Ituins  of  the  Old  Town. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  ruined  city  lies  the  ^Great  Temple  of  iho 
Sun,  which  was  dedicated  to  Baal.  It  was  restored  in  278  under 
Aurelian,  but  what  parts  date  from  his  period  cannot  now  be  emsily 
distinguished.  The  material,  as  of  all  the  buildings  at  Palmyra, 
is  a  slightly  reddish  shell-limestone,  obtained  from  quarries  lying 
to  the  W.  of  the  castle. 

The  temple  stood  upon  a  raised  terrace  and  was  enclosed  by  an 
OuTBR  Wall,  about  50  ft.  in  height  and  forming  a  square  of  which 
each  side  was  256  yds.  in  length  (inside  measure).  One  of  theee 
sides  only  (N.)  is  now  fairly  well  preserved.  The  substructure, 
which  is  probahly  still  in  existence  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  other  places  also,  is  about  10  ft.  in  height,  formed  of  fine  large 
blocks,  and  about  20  ft.  broader  than  the  wall.  The  wall  itself  was 
livided  into  sections  hy  thirteen  pilasters,  which  still  exist|  and 
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flanked  ty  pilasters  68  ft.  in  height,  projecting  in  groups  of  three, 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  comer-towers.  The  square  win- 
dows between  the  pilasters  are  also  preserved,  although  for  the  most 
part  roughly  filled  with  stones.   One  of  those  not  so  obstructed  may 
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be  used  as  an  entrance  to  the  interior.  Small  gates  were  also  in- 
serted in  tlie  enclosing  wall,  and  one  of  these,  still  turning  on  its 
ancient  stone  hinges,  is  extant.  The  foondations  only  of  the  other 
three  sides  of  the  outer  wall  are  ancient,  the  upper  part  having  been 
carelessly  built  of  ancient  materials  by  the  Arabs  who  used  the 
temple  as  a  fortress  (like  the  Acropolis  of  Ba'albek,  p.  320).  A  kind 
of  moat  was  also  constructed  by  them.  On  the  W.  side  is  the  JViw- 
cipal  Entrance,  which  is  also  an  addition  of  the  Muslim  period, 
with  a  lofty  pointed  portal,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  portal, 
which  was  purposely  destroyed.  A  grand  flight  of  steps,  120  ft.  in 
width,  ascended  to  the  Portico,  which  was  formed  by  Corinthian 
columns  12  ft.  in  height.  Within  this  was  a  large  triple  Porial, 
the  pilasters  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  modem  tower,  but 
probably  no  longer  in  their  original  places.  Inside  are  fine  remains 
of  the  ancient  portico  with  rich  garlands. 

Our  survey  of  the  Intbbiob  is  considerably  hampered  by  the 
houses  of  the  modem  village.  The  inside  of  the  enclosing  wall  is 
elaborately  adorned  with  niches  and  recesses,  and  is  connected  by 
beams  with  an  imposing  Colonnade,  which^ received  its  light 
through  the  windows  in  the  wall.  On  three  ndes  this  colonnade 
was  double,  but  on  the  entrance-side  (W.)  there  was  a  single  row 
of  columns  only.  (The  Herodian  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  built 
on  a  similar  plan;  comp.  p.  51.)  Besides  the  comer-pilasters  there 
are  still  preserved  whole  rows  of  columns  with  entablature,  distri- 
buted among  the  houses,  about  fifty  in  all.  The  original  number  of 
columns  was  about  390.  Almost  every  column  has,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up,  a  kind  of  bracket  and  a  pedestal,  and  some- 
times even  two  of  the  latter,  on  which  statues  and  other  votive 
offerings  were  placed.  The  frequency  with  which  these  pedestals 
occur  points  to  the  period  of  the  decline  of  art,  or  to  ignorance  of 
the  principles  of  Roman  architecture. 

The  imposing  colonnade  enclosed  a  large  square  Oou&t,  traces  of 
the  paving  of  which  are  still  visible  at  places.  The  large  reservoirs 
(birkehj  still  existing  were  anciently  used  for  religious  ablations. 

In  the  centre  of  this  court,  a  little  nearer  the  S.  side,  rose  a 
second  platform,  on  which  stood  the  Tbmplb  itself,  situated  from 
N.  to  S.  (about  65  yds.  long  and  34  yds.  wide).  It  was  a  perip- 
teros,  or  temple  with  a  single  peristyle  of  columns.  Of  these 
columns,  which  were  50  ft.  in  height,  a  few  only  are  preserved, 
chiefly  at  the  back  of  the  building  (E.  side).  They  are  fluted,  and 
are  now  destitute  of  their  capitals,  which  were  probably  of  bronze 
and  therefore  eagerly  appropriated  as  booty.  Opposite  the  ancient 
portal  in  the  outer  wall  (p.  340)  the  temple  had  a  rich  Portal  be- 
tween two  columns,  leading  into  the  colonnade.  This  is  the  most 
favourable  point  for  a  survey  of  the  rich  ornamentation  of  the  frieze, 
with  its  figures  and  garlands.  The  longer  walls  of  the  temple  (K. 
and  W.)  have  each  four  windows,  while  two  columns  with  Ionic 
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capitals  project  from  each  side  of  the  end-walls  (N.  and  S.).  The 
Portal  of  the  CeUa  (W.),  one  of  the  most  heautiful  architectural 
relics  of  Palmyra,  is  about  33  ft.  high  and  is  lavishly  enriched. 
The  ceiling  of  the  doorway  is  adorned  with  a  relief  representing  an 
eagle  with  outstretched  wings  on  a  starred  ground,  flanked  by  genii. 
A  large  fragment  of  the  entablature  has  fallen,  and  may  be  closely 
inspected.  Inside  the  portal  a  large  and  somewhat  rudely  executed 
stone  figure  lies  on  the  ground.  —  The  ceiling  of  the  ancient  CeUa 
has  fallen  in,  and  the  roof  of  the  mosque  occupying  its  site  rests 
on  ill-constructed  arches.  In  the  N.  wall  is  a  niche  containing  a 
square  slab  of  stone  bearing  a  circle  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
in  the  centre  of  which  are  seven  pentagons  with  busts  in  high  relief. 
All  this,  however,  has  been  sadly  damaged  by  Muslim  vandalism. 
The  temple-walls  are  still  all  well  preserved.  On  the  S.  side  is 
now  the  Mihr&b  (comp.  p.  Ixxiv).  On  the  N.  side  a  richly  decorated 
door  leads  to  a  staircase.  The  striking  view  from  the  top  embraces 
the  temple,  the  village,  and  the  castle  on  the  hill  towards  the  N. 
(p.  848). 

Beyond  the  space  in  front  of  the  W.  facade  of  the  ancient  temple 
stands  the  JdmP  el^Fadelf  a  small  modern  mosque.  The  minaret  is 
curiously  constructed  upon  obliquely  laid  fragments  of  columns. 

About  166  yds.  from  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  temple  begins  a 
Street  of  ColumxiBy  which  intersects  the  entire  town  from  S.E.  to 
N.W.  for  a  distance  of  about  1240  yds.  It  begins  with  a  Pobtico. 
We  here  find  many  traces  of  magnificent  buildings  and  columns. 
One  large  column,  in  particular,  now  overthrown,  is  of  gigantic 
dimensions.  Huge  capitals  are  scattered  around,  a  remarkably  fine 
one  lying  between  the  mosque  and 

the  portico.     To  the  left  are  seen  ^i    o  ^ 

traces  of  a  wall.  The  space  here  was  '        9^* 

perhaps  the    Market   Place,   where  7 

several  streets  converged.  On  a  col-         a^    ^a^   A.  i  A 
umn  here,  in  front  of  the  portico,  °    n     °    aT^^aJj^ 

the  votive  inscription  of  the  leader  ^  ■ 

of  a  commercial  caravan  has  been 
discovered.  As  the  street  of  columns 
had  a  different  axis   from  that  of  A  ^s 

the  portico,    the    discrepancy   wag     *£*    •f*^^^ 
masked  in  the  manner  shown  on  the  jb 

accompanying    ground -plan.      The  ^ 

portico  is,  as  it  were,  wheeling  round  *" 

on  Pillar  1  as  a  pivot,  so  as  to  get 

into  line  with  the  colonnade.  The  following  parts  are  preserved : 
Pillars  1  and  2  with  Imbedded  columns  and  the  arch  5,  above  which 
are  remains  of  a  large  square  window.  This  arch  is  still  lavishly- 
enriched  on  the  N.W.  side,  the  most  highly  ornate  parts  being  t' 


\    1 
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t&peied  corner-pilasters  and  ^e  festoons  rnnning  round  the  arch, 
^be  erosion  of  tlie  soft  limestone  should  be  noticed  in  Pillar  1. 
Arch  e,  with  a  roofed  niche  above  it,  and  arch  d.  Then  arch  e  with 
pillar  7.  The  best-preserved  part  of  all  is  arch  a,  seen  tiom  the 
colonnade.  The  Oorinthian  pillars  (PI.  %  8)  at  the  sides  are  Tery 
imposing;  the  arch,  abont  34  ft.  in  height)  is  richly  deoorated. 
Unfortunately,  the  keystone  has  slipped,  so  that  the  whole  of  this 
beautiful  arch  threatens  to  fall. 

From  the  great  central  portico  extend  the  Rows  of  Oolvmhs 
(PI.  f,  g),  which  are  still  preserved.  In  one  row  stood  about  375 
columns,  each  65  ft.  in  height.  Of  these  about  150  are  wholly  or 
partly  extant,  a  number  of  them,  next  the  portico,  still  bearing 
their  entablature.  All  the  columns  are  provided  with  corbels  or 
pedestals  like  those  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  (p.  342),  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up,  projecting  towards  the  main  street  Inscriptions 
are  still  to  be  seen,  recording  the  names  of  meritorious  citizens 
whose  statues  were  placed  here.  The  central  street,  many  traces  of 
the  pavement  of  which  still  exist,  was  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
covered  colonnade  or  peristyle,  closed  at  the  back  by  houses.  Be- 
tween the  columns  were  doors,  which  probably  led  into  shops. 
Above  the  peristyle,  at  places  at  least,  ran  a  second  and  smaller 
covered  colonnade,  commanding  an  excellent  survey  of  the  busy 
street  below. 

The  row  of  columns  is  interrupted  farther  on  by  a  Tetrapykm 
(p.  xov).  Here,  instead  of  the  columns,  were  lofty  pilasters,  ad- 
joining which  four  columns  projected  into  the  street.  The  only 
one  of  these  columns  now  standing  is  a  huge  monolith  of  granite 
speckled  with  blue,  probably  brought  from  Egypt.  A  second,  now 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  measures  29  ft.  in  length,  and  is  near  the 
base  a  little  more,  and  near  the  top  a  little  less,  than  3  ft.  4  in.  in 
diameter.  To  the  right,  at  the  back  of  the  pilasters,  we  observe  the 
beginnings  of  arches  and  traces  of  a  street.  One  of  the  streets  bor- 
dered with  eolurans  led  to  a  small  Temple,  of  whose  peristyle  ten  fine 
Corinthian  monolithic  columns  are  preserved.  The  W.  ftont  of  this 
peristyle  is  preserved,  besides  which  a  pilaster  is  still  standing  on 
the  S.W.,  and  a  column  on  the  N.W.  side.  —  Beyond  the  tetra- 
pylon  begins  a  beautifully  preserved  row  of  columns,  eleven  in 
number,  and  connected  by  an  entablature.  Farther  on  is  a  Portieo 
between  the  columns,  with  an  arch  resting  on  pilasters  of  the  same 
height  as  the  corbels  projecting  from  the  columns.  This  portal  also 
was  double  on  the  W.  side.  Between  this  point  and  a  second  portal 
are  twenty*flve  more  columns,  also  connected  by  an  entablature. 
Two  of  these  columns  have  corbels  for  statues  on  their  W.  side. 
The  W.  side  of  the  capitals  has  suffered  seriously  from  exposure  to 
the  weather.  By  the  seventh  column  of  the  twenty-flve  is  a  large 
round  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  main  street,  resembling  that  of  a 
cistern,  and  doubtless  belonging  to  an  ancient  conduit. 
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T©  the  left,  at  the  back  of  the  row  of  columns,  we  come  to  a  con- 
siderable building ,  near  the  street ,  now  called  DUr  'AdUh ,  and 
containing  a  fine  niche  oyer  the  portal  in  the  interior.  From  this 
point  a  slightly  curved  row  of  columns  (perhaps  a  ttadium)  diverged 
to  the  left.  Ten  columns  are  preserved,  which  lead  towards  a  large 
temple  or  palace,  now  called  the  8erdi.  The  ground-plan  of  these 
structures  is  almost  obliterated  by  the  sand.  To  the  N.  a  well- 
preserved  single  row  of  20  columns  runs  towards  the  main  street. 
Near  the  beginning  of  it  is  the  well-preserved  peristyle  of  a  smaller 
Temple. 

Returning  to  DAr  'Adleh,  we  next  come  to  a  series  of  columns 
preserved  on  the  left  side,  and  then  to  a  handsome  Portal,  about  22  ft. 
wide,  leading  to  the  large  doorway  of  a  building  on  the  left.  Beyond 
this  the  series  of  columns  continues,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  those 
which  follow  are  higher  than  those  we  have  passed.  On  the  right  are 
fouir  columns,  the  first  of  which  bears  another  smaller  column.  We 
now  reach  a  small  open  space,  at  the  comers  of  which  are  four  mass- 
ive pedestals  of  large  blocks  (resembling  those  at  Jerash,  p.  140), 
about  32  ft.  apart.  This  was  an  important  crossway  and  business 
centre  of  the  city,  and  was  probably  also  a  vaulted  Tetrapylon.  A 
street  of  columns  diverged  hence  to  the  left  towards  the  SerM.  Curious- 
ly enough,  the  main  street  extended  beyond  this  point  at  a  slight 
angle  (towards  the  right)  with  the  preceding  part,  an  arrangement 
which  was  perhaps  designed  to  enhance  the  efFeet  of  the  perspective. 

Farther  on  are  remains  of  columns,  two  handsome  sarcophagi, 
and  traces  of  a  street  of  columns  leading  to  the  left.  We  finally 
reach  a  point  where  the  columns  were  terminated  by  a  building  placed 
across  their  line  at  a  right  angle,  probably  a  Tomb.  The  front,  con- 
sisting of  six  monolithic  columns  on  slightly  raised  ground,  with 
well-preserved  bases,  is  still  in  existence.  So  also  is  part  of  the 
pediment,  behind  which  is  a  very  handsome  pilaster  which  formed 
one  corner  of  the  building.  Around  the  ruin  are  a  number  of  large 
hewn  blocks,  some  of  which  are  elaborately  enriched.  Near  it  stands 
a  second  monument  of  similar  character. 

The  Town  Proper  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  row  of  columns.  The 
courses  of  the  streets  are  not  at  once  distinguishable,  although  they 
probably  lie  at  no  great  depth  below  the  rubbish,  and  the  direction 
of  the  side-streets  can  be  determined  only  by  the  position  of  the 
buildings.  On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  city,  a  number  of  large  build- 
ings have  been  preserved.  Towards  the  hill  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  City  Wally  for  the  towers  of  which  the  ancient  sepulchral 
towers  (p.  347)  were  made  use  of.  It  probably  dates  from  the  time 
of  Justinian  (d.  565),  and  was  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  then 
much  reduced  city  against  the  Arabs.  The  dwelling-houses  of  Pal- 
myra must  have  extended  a  long  distance  towards  the  E.  and  S. 
The  wall  of  Justinian  runs  to  the  S^.E.  angle  of  the  Temple  of  the 
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Sun.   Outside  the  wall,  to  the  N.,  we  obserre  a  nambei  of  ruined 
sepulohral  towers.   Near  the  wall  runs  a  Conduit. 

From  the  end  of  the  street  of  eolamns,  we  turn  to  the  first 
Temple  still  preserved  on  this  side  It  is  a  small  square  building  of 
large  hewn  blocks,  with  a  pilaster  at  each  comer.  The  entablature 
and  the  roof  have  fallen.  The  whole  building  is  imbedded  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  in  the  earth.  —  To  the  E.S.E.  of  this  we  next 
come  to  the  remains  of  another  small  Temple  (or  perhaps  a  ohurch, 
as  marked  on  the  Plan).  On  each  side  three  columns  are  still 
standing;  the  capitals  of  five  columns  have  been  thrown  down.  Pro- 
ceeding straight  on  again,  we  reach  a  beautifully  preserved  Temple 
with  a  porch  of  six  columns,  four  of  which  are  in  front.  The  build- 
ing doubtless  rests  on  a  basement,  and  the  fact  that  the  corbela 
projecting  from  the  columns  are  only  20  in.  above  the  ground  shows 
that  the  bases  of  the  columns  must  be  considerably  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  The  portal  is  somewhat  defaced ;  the  roofed 
windows  at  the  sides  are  better  preserved.  About  300  paces  to  the 
E.  of  this  point  is  a  gigantic  Oolvmn,  which,  according  to  a  bilingual 
inscription  (i,e.  Greek  and  Palmy rene)  on  the  S.  side  of  its  base, 
was  erected  in  the  year  450  of  the  Seleucidan  era  (A.D.  139)  in 
honour  of  the  family  of  a  certain  AaUamts. 

The  orchards,  which  are  planted  with  apricot,  pomegranate,  and 
even  palm  trees,  contain  many  antique  fragments.  Passing  round 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  through  the  gardens  at  the  back,  we  come  to  a 
brook  which  descends  from  the  sulphur  spring  (see  below),  and  is 
sometimes  swollen  to  a  considerable  size.  Following  the  course  of 
this  stream,  we  reach  (V4hr.)  a  Column  similar  to  that  above  men- 
tioned; but  this  circuit  perhaps  hardly  repnys  the  trouble. 

By  proceeding  towards  the  W.  from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  we 
first  reach  a  number  of  Muslim  tombs,  among  which  are  several 
stones  bearing  Palmyrene  inscriptions.  We  descend  to  a  small 
Arabian  mill,  cross  the  steaming  brook  near  it,  and  soon  reaoh  the 
Spring,  which  gushes  forth  from  a  cavem  on  the  W.  hills.  This,  the 
only  spring  in  Palmyra,  tastes  strongly  of  sulphur  and  has  a  tem- 
perature of  84®  Fahr. ;  it  improves  after  standing  a  little,  and  Is 
also  better  about  10  min.  below  the  source.  A  little  below  the 
spring,  on  the  right  bank,  is  an  ancient  Alt<tr  with  an  inscription. 

In  the  plain,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  spring,  there  is  also  a  NeerO' 
poUs,  but  most  of  the  tombs  are  covered  with  earth.  The  tombs  are 
hewn  in  the  rock  and  most  of  them  are  vaulted  over,  but  some  are 
open.  The  numerous  sculptures  are  generally  somewhat  rude,  but 
these  works  are  interesting  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  product  of 
Greek  art  influenced  by  OrienUl  taste,  and  that  they,  with  their 
accompanying  inscriptions,  are  an  important  source  of  informatien 
with  regard  to  the  history  and  social  life  of  the  Palmyrenes. 

Over  the  whole  slope  of  the  hill  are  scattered  the  so-called 
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Bepvlehral  Towers,  mainly  copied  from  Asiatic  models,  and  doubt* 
less  nsed  a«  family -tombs.  These  were  probably  erected  by 
wealthy  inhabitants,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  culture  and  the 
languages  of  the  West,  a  memorial  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
bilingual  inscriptions  which  these  tombs  inyariably  bear  on  the  ex- 
terior. In  the  inside  the  names  are  sometimes  in  the  Palmyrene 
character  only. 

The  best-preserred  of  the  sepulchral  towers  are  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  water-course  coming  from  the  W.,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  side  by  the  Jebel  8itt  BelMs  (Queen  of  Sheba)  and  on  the 
N.  by  the  Jehd  HeseinU  In  front  of  the  second  tomb  lies  a  stone 
with  a  long  Palmyrene  inscription.  The*  building  once  had  four 
stories.  The  door  is  covered  with  earth,  but  an  opening  admits  us 
to  a  long  passage.  A  handsome  portal  leads  into  a  chamber  with 
narrow,  but  deep,  recesses  on  each  side,  which  resemble  the 
Jewish  shaft-tombs  (p.  xoiv).  The  bier  with  the  body  of  the  deceased 
was  probably  placed  on  the  projecting  ledges.  Among  the  dust 
and  rubbish  accumulated  in  the  interior  lie  remains  of  mummies, 
shreds  of  winding  sheets  soaked  in  tar,  bones,  remains  of  busts, 
and  reliefs  mutilaited  by  Muslim  yandalism,  or  injured  by  their  fall 
from  the  ceiling.  Immediately  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  a  staircase 
ascends  to  a  dmilar  upper  chamber. 

The  next  tomb  towards  the  W.  is  built  of  large  hewn  blocks, 
and  contains  a  double  bust,  the  heads  of  which  are  destroyed.  The 
massive  sarcophagus  in  the  interior,  and  the  well-preserved  ceil- 
ing of  the  first  floor,  are  extremely  interesting.  —  Passing  a  tomb 
buried  in  rubbish,  we  next  reach  another  with  its  lower  floor  im- 
bedded in  the  earth.  In  front  of  the  building  are  statues  and  a 
headless  half- figure  holding  a  branch  in  its  hand.  —  Passing 
another  monument,  we  now  come  to  the  Best -preserved  Tower, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  about  59  ft. ,  and  tapers  towards  the  top. 
The  portal  on  the  N.  side  is  covered  with  a  small  roof.  A  slab 
built  into  the  wall  about  halfway  up  bears  a  bilingual  inscription, 
above  which  is  a  bracket  with  two  winged  figures.  The  bracket 
bears  distinct  traces  of  having  once  been  occupied  by  the  bust  of 
the  most  renowned  occupant  of  the  tomb,  which  was  protected  by 
a  roof  above.  The  interior  of  the  tomb  is  finely  enriched.  The 
chamber  is  27  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  high.  The  recesses  are  separated 
by  Corinthian  pilasters.  At  the  back  of  the  chamber  were  two  rows 
of  busts,  five  in  each,  above  which  is  a  recumbent  figure  in  high 
relief.  The  ceiling,  with  its  panels,  is  particularly  fine,  although  a 
considerable  part  has  fallen ,  and  the  reliefs  axe  much  damaged. 
The  blue  and  red  colouring  of  the  stucco  panels  is  still  traceable  at 
places.  The  ceiling  of  the  upper  floor  is  similarly  enriched,  though 
in  many  cases  the  upper  stories  appear  never  to  have  been  completed. 

The  other  tombs  have  wholly  fallen  Into  decay.  A  tomb  on 
the  opposite  bank^  called  by  the  Arabs  Kaar  eWAdbd,  which  U 
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adorned  with  the  bust  of  &  woman  holding  one  of  her  own  shoBldexs, 
with  an  inscription  below,  is  especially  striking.  To  the  N.£.  are 
several  cavemS)  in  front  of  one  of  which  is  a  sarcophagus  with  busts 
and  garlands. 

Leaving  the  valley  by  the  left  side  of  tiie  brook,  we  again  come 
to  Justinian's  wall  (p,  S45)r  which  here  runs  a  little  way  up  the 
hill  and  describes  an  angle.  Within  it,  on  a  raised  tenaee  ap- 
proached by  flights  of  steps,  are  the  remains  of  an  important  build- 
ing which  resembles  a  basilica.  A  large  ^^  with  niches  and 
roofed  windows  still  exists.  Adjoining  it,  on  the  terrace,  are  na«* 
merous  pedestals  of  columns.  A  few  columns  are  still  upright,  but 
they  are  much  disintegrated,  and  their  rich  acanthus  capitals  have 
fallen.  A  large  block  of  stone  here  bears  a  Latin  inscription  in  which 
the  name  of  Diocletian  (d.  313)  is  mentioned.  In  front  of  this  edi- 
fice, in  wild  confusion,  lie  relics  of  other  palatial  buildings. 

The  Huslim  Oasfle  (KaFat  Ibn  Ma'n),  on  the  hill  to  the  N. ,  is  of 
mediffival,  or  perhaps  more  recent,  origin,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Fakhreddhi  (p.  278).  We  reach  it  in  10  min.  and  gain 
the  interior  best  by  climbing  up  at  the  S.W.  comer ;  the  bridge  over 
the  moat  (40  ft.  deep)  on  the  £.  side  consists  of  the  trunks  of  two 
palm-trees  and  is  hardly  passable.  The  highest  pinnacle  commands 
an  admirable  panorama  of  the  Street  of  Columns,  the  Temple  of  tke 
Sun,  the  Necropolis,  and  the  desert  surrounded  by  barren  hills. 


Fbom  Palmtba  to  Damasoub  vil  ISkbk  and  I^dmIta  (ca.  &  hrs.),  a 
sKMre  interesting  route  than  that  yi&  Jer^d  (p.  388).  —  From  Daaoiasciu  to 
Karjfotdth  beyond  which  we  still  have  a  jonmey  of  25-26  hrs.,  see  pp.  388|  337. 
About  Vs  br.  from  Karyatein  we  cross  a  conduit  with  a  number  of  openings 
(perhaps  leading  to  Palmyra)^  20  min.,  a  w&di;  V4  hr.,  a  slight  ascent. 
The  road  skirts  several  salt  lakes,  and  next  passes  (2  hrs.)  Mahtn,  W«  ride 
to  the  S.W.  over  a  dreary,  hilly  tract.  Before  us  rise  the  glistening  white 
spurs  of  Anti-Libanus,  and,  some  hours  later,  Deir  'Atfyehy  and  Httfar  on 
the  right.  Between  HahSn  and  the  point  (6>/t  hrs.)  where  we  reaeh  the 
road  from  Hafar  to  Deir  'AtSyeh,  no  water  is  to  be  had.  In  >/«  hr.  more 
we  reach  the  gardens  of  the  large  Christian  and  Muslim  village  of  I>tir 
'Attpeh  (station  of  the  American  mission).  Good  water  by  a  mill  on  the 
right.    We  next  proceed  to  (2»/t  hrs.)  — 

Nebk  (Turkish  Telegraph  Office)  American  Mission  Station),  a  small 
town  in  a  very  fertile  district,  surrounded  by  w«ll-watered  orchards,  c<m- 
taining  about  2000  inhab.,  including  many  Christians.  The  Gr«$k  OaiMk 
Monastery  is  a  very  handsome  building,  and  clean;  the  mud  walls  often 
have  coloured  plates  built  into  them  by  way  of  ornament.  To  the  S.  of 
the  village  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  khan. 

Following  the  telegraph-wires  towards  the  S.W.>  we  pass  (1  hr.)  ex- 
tensive vineyards  and  reach  the  village  of  (25  min.)  Tal»rftd.  The  place 
is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  Jebintda,  and  a  bishop  of  Tabrdd  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  present  at  the  Council  of  l^icfea;  The  village  is  said  to 
contain  1000  families,  of  which  one-fifth  are  Christian  (Greeks  and  a  few 
Protestants).  The  C/rMk  Church  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Bmpress 
Helena.  In  the  interior  it  resembles  an  ancient  basilica;  tile  wooden 
ceiling  is  modem.  The  different  kinds  of  stones  of  which  theooter  waU 
is  composed  on  the  N.  side  indicate  that  the  building  is  of  great  aati* 
quity.  To  the  IT.  of  the  town  rises  the  Kasr  Berdawtl  (Baldwin),  a  castle 
with  ancient  reBcs.    A  colonnade  on  the  JS.  0ide  is  half  presetfVtti. 
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Beyond  Tabrftd  we  ascend  towards  the  S.,  passing  orchards  to  the 
rights  on  the  hank  of  the  brook,  above  which  rises  a  barren  monntain, 
intersected  by  a  deep  valley.  Beyond  a  meadow  (27  min.)  is  situated  a 
large  spring.  In  the  rocks  to  the  left  are  rock-tombq,  consisting  of  ^uare 
chambers,  with  three  niches  in  each.  We  pass  several  cisterns.  After  2  hrs. 
a  road  to  the  left  leads  to  the  Hnslim  village  of  BaWA  (see  below). 
After  13  min.,  a  cistern.  In  4  min.  more  we  diverge  from  the  direct 
route  to  Seidnlya  (by  which  we  may  send  on  the  luggage),  and  descend 
to  the  leit  into  the  large,  vine-clad  amphitheatre  of  hills.  In  s/i  ^t^'  we 
reach  the  conspicuous  and  picturesquely  situated  Greek  monastery  of  MAr 
SerHs  (excellent  wine).  A  few  paces  farther  to  the  £.  the  rocks  descend 
precipitously.  We  are  hererron  a^+ridge  between  two  deep  ravines. 
Perpendicularly  below  us  lies  the  Christian  village  of  i/ia'MIa,  the  ancient 
Mdffhtdet,  On  the  E.  side  of  the  narrow  gorge  which  runs  to  the  K. 
lies  the  Greek  monastery  of  Mdr  Thekla.  Paths  descend  to  (7  min.)  the 
village  through  gorges,  but  they  are  difficult  for  horses.  At  this  village, 
au9  well  as  at  BaWA  (see  above),  and  in  the  neighbouring  Jubb  'Adtn^  the 
Aramaic  (Syrian)  language,  which,  mingled  with  Hebrew,  prevailed 
throughout  Palestine  and  Syria  in  the  time  of  Christ,  is  still  spoken,  but 
is  gradually  dying  out. 

Quitting -Ma^Ala,  we  follow  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  right,  passing 
numerous  reservoirs.  After  50  min.  our  route  is  joined  by  the  telegraph 
wires  and  road  from  the  mountains  on  the  right  (from  Jubb  'Adin).  On 
the  left  (42  min.)  is  Daicdni^  then  (40  min.)  *Ak6bar,  through  which  leads 
the  route  from  Ha'arr&  to  Damascus.  We  next  see  (1  hr.)  Telftta  and 
M(farrd  on  the  left,  and  (»/*  hr.)  reach  — 

Beidn4ya  (accommodation  at  the  convent).  The  large  Oreek  Nunntry 
(40  nuns)  stands  on  a  precipitous  rock,  the  top  of  which  is  gained  by 
flights  of  steps.  It  is  said  to  be  very  ancient,  but,  like  the  church,  has 
been  recently  restored.  The  Iconosterium  contains  old  pictures,  one  of 
which  is  said  to  be  a  miracle-working  Madonna.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
rock  are  ancient  tombs.  Higher  up,  among  the  mountains,  is  the  monastery 
MAr  Jwjis.  Below  the  convent  is  a  curious  square  building,  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  United  Greeks,  known  as  MAr  Butrus  er-RasUl  (Apostle 
Peter).  This,  which  is  possibly  a  tomb  of  the  Boman  period,  stands  on 
a  basement  of  three  steps,  and  is  9>/4  yds.  square  and  26  ft.  high.  Each 
wall  consists  of  ten  courses  of  finely  hewn  stones.  On  the  S.  side  is  a 
small  door  surrounded  by  a  moulding.  The  vaulted  interior  is  unadorned, 
except  with  a  few  modem  pictures.  We  may  ascend  to  the  roof  for  the 
sake  of  the  view. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Seidnilya  to  Damascus.  One  crosses  the 
plain,  descends  the  hill,  and  lea'ds  through  a  defile  in  about  I'A  hr.  to 
MeaSn.  The  other  leads  vi&  Ma'arr^.  We  descend  into  the  valley  (12  min.), 
and  in  22  min.  reach  Ma^aiTA^  with  an  excellent  spring.  FoUowing  the 
telegraph,  we  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  hill  (35  min.)^  35  min.,  a  reservoir. 
From  the  right  (50  min.)  a  mountain-path  descends  to  our  road.  We 
pass  (14  min.)  the  orchards  of  Et'Tdly  and  (27  min.)  a  reservoir.  We  begin 
(5  min.)  to  descend  rapidly,  (22  min.)  pass  another  reservoir,  and  (13  min.) 
skirt  the  gardens  of  Berxeh  (p.  819).  On  the  left  we  see  (18  min.)  AbHUy 
and  then  (20  min.)  join  the  Aleppo  road.  In  25  min.  more  we  reach  the 
BAb  TUmA  (p.  812).  

Fkom  Palmtba  to  Biblau,  ca.  SBVa  hrs.  —  From  Palmyra  to  (221/2  hrs.) 
KarptUeiny  see  p.  389.  From  Karyatein  the  route  leads  to  the  N.W. 
in  3  hrs.  to  the  Muslim  village  o*f  HatoArtn  (Boman  castle  and  basilica  with 
some  other  relics)^  then  to  (3  hrs.)  Badad^  a  village  occupied  by  Jacobite 
Christians,  the  ancient  Zedad  (Kumbers  xxxiv.  8;  Ezek.  xlvii.  15),  on 
the  K.  frontier  of  the  Israelites.  In  4.  hrs.  more  we  reach  EaspA^  on  the 
earavan-road  from  Homf  to  Damascus,  whence  we  reach  Zardfa  in  3  hrs., 
and  Riblah  (p.  885),  near  the  Ba'albek  and  Homs  Railway,  in  40  min.  more. 
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FsoM  Palhtka  to  Ba'albsk.  —  To  YabrAd,  see  p.  3i8.  From  Tabrdd 
to  Ba'albek,  12  hrs.  Diyerging  to  the  right  at  the  spring  beyond  Yabrdd 
we  reach  (2  hrs.)  Ma'arr&  (p.  849).  We  skirt  the  N.  side  of  the  Bd§  O-Ftd 
Chead  of  a  shadow^),. from  whieh  we  have  a  fine  riew.  On  the  roadside 
are  some  Greek  inscriptions,  badly  preaerred.  The  deseent  to  Ba'albek  U 
steep  and  stony.  — ^  B^dtbek^  see  p.  390. 

Fbom  Palmtba  to  Bd-Dxis,  131  If .  The  journey  occupies  5  days  amd 
is  somewhat  fatiguing.  The  route  traverses  tke  Syrian  Desert,  paasliiff 
(16V2  M.>  Er9k,  (iQi/t  M.)  Suknth,  with  6000  inhab.  and  warm  spHngs  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur,  and  (56  M.)  OhabdgMb^  near  which  lies  the  military 
post(Eishla)  Btrd-Jtdtd^  with  a  mineral  spring.  —  Ed-Ikir^  see  p.  U2. 
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42.  Prom  Tripoli  to  El-L&dikiyeh  by  the  Coait. 

26V2  hrs.  —  From  BetrUt  to  Tripoli,  see  pp.  835-333. 

Tripoli,  see  p.  381.  —  To  the  N.  of  Tripoli  the  coast  forms  a 
large  bay  (Mn  ^Akkdr),  while  the  chain  of  Lebanon  takes  the  name 
of  Jebel  'Akkdr  and  approaches  its  N.  extremity.  The  well-cultivated 
plain  of  the  coast  is  called  the  Mniyeh  (Arab.  *angle,  corner').  — 
Leaving  Tripoli,  we  ride  along  the  carriage-road  to  Homs  as  far  as 
(8/4  hr.)  the  Kubbet  el-Bedddwi,  a  dervish  monastery,  with  an  ex- 
cellent spring  near  it,  containing  flsh  (Capoeta  fratercula)  which 
are  regarded  as  sacred.  We  next  cross  (5^2  M.)  the  Nahr  el-Bdrid 
('cold  river'),  which  is  named  Bruttus  in  the  ancient  Itinerarium 
Hierosolymitanum  (dating  from  A.D.  333).  On  the  S.  bank  are  the 
rnins  of  Orthosia  (1  Mace.  xv.  37)}  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  khan. 
We  cross  (88/4  M.)  the  Nahr  *Arkd  by  a  bridge}  21/2  M.,  Kulefdt 
(left)}  IV2  M.,  bridge  over  the  Nahr  'Akkdr.  We  now  leave  the 
highroad  and,  riding  to  the  left,  skirt  the  sea  in  a  N.  direction ;  we 
next  reach  (1^4  hr.)  the  bridge  over  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  (*the  great 
river').  This  river,  the  Eleutheros  of  antiquity  (p.  264),  separates 
the  Lebanon  district  from  the  Nosairtyeh  Mis. ,  the  Mons  Bargylus 
of  the  ancients.  About  25  min.  farther  to  the  N.  we  observe  the 
village  of  Sumra,  the  ancient  Simyros.  This  may  have  been  the 
territory  of  the  Zemarites  (Gen.  x.  18;  see  p.  354).  In  1  hr.  more 
we  cross  the  Nahr  el-Abrash  ('the  speckled  river'). 
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To  the  right,  on  the  hills  above  ns,  lies  the  district  of  8d/Ud,  the 
principal  place  in  which,  BurJ  BAfitd^  possesses  a  large  castle  of  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  but  is'  not  easily  reached  owing  to  the  unsafe  state  of 
the  country.  INeaTer  the  sea,  on  the  slope  of  the  S&f!t&  mountains,  liea 
KaVcU  TaAmtfr  (about  11/2  hr.  to  the  S.  of  Amrit),  another  handsome  casUe  f^om 
tlie  Crusaders'  period,  though  an  inscription  seems  to  mention  Constantino. 

In  about  11/4  tr.  from  the  Nabr  el-Abrash  we  reach  the  Nahr  el- 
Kibleh  ^(southern  biook');  the&ce  we  next  pass  the  'Ain  el-Haiydt 
(^snake  spring' ;  see  below)  and  reach  (1/4  hr.)  the  Nahr  AmrtU  The 
last-named  stream  is  joined  a  little  above  its  mouth  by  the  Nahr 
el-Kibleh,  which  turns  to  the  N.  near  the  sea.  On  both  stieams, 
nearly  opposite  the  islands  of  Hebles,  to  the  S.W.,  and  Aradua,  to 
the  N.W.  (now  jRudd,  see  p.  364),  lay  the  ancient  town  of  — 

HarathaB.  —  The  name  of  Marathut  is  preserved  in  Amrtt,  Tke  town 
was  founded  by  the  Arvadites  (p.  353)  and  was  ruled  over  by  the  King  of 

•  Aradus.  When  visited  by  Alexander  it  was  a  large  and  prosperous  place. 
In  B.C.  219  Harathus  became  independent  of  Aradus,  and  in  148  the  Ar^ 
vadites  attempted  to  destroy  the  town.  During  the  Roman  period  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a  place  of  any  importance.  The  ruins  of  Harathus  date 
very  probably  from  the  Phoenician  period. 

The  first  Remains  of  the  Ancient  Makathus  are  observed  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  about  10  min.  before  we  cross  the  Nahr  el-Kibleh  (see  above). 
The  first  object  of  interest  is  a  Rock  Torrib.  About  165  yds.  to  the  K.  of 
it  is  another  and  larger  tomb,  called  the  Eajair  el-S«bld  Ostone  of  the 
pregnant  woman"),  with  remains  of  a  pyramid  near  it.  We  descend  into 
a  cavern,  the  walls  of  which  taper  upwards.    The  tomb  coiisists  of  three 

■  chambers  with  deep  niches.  —  About  5  min.  to  the  K.W.  of  this  tomb,  to 
the  left  of  the  road,  rises  a  large  cubical  mass  of  rock.  A  similar  cube  of 
rock,  called  BurJ  ehBezt^  ('snails'*  tower^),  is  Situated  aiuoag  the  bushes, 
110  yds.  to  the  W.!K.W.  Two  entrances  (on  the  £.  and  S.  sides  respec- 
tively) lead  into  a  somewhat  rude  chamber;  and  a  staircase  ascends  to 
the  top  of  the  cube,  which  is  about  16  ft.  in  height,  and  was  probably 
surmounted  by  a  pyramid.  On  the  facade  are  seen  the  holes  where  beams, 
probably  belonging  to  a  porch,  were  once  inserted.  In  about  5  min.  more 
we  reach  the  Nahr  el-Kibleh.  The  road  leads  towards  the  K.W.  to  the 
(9  min.)  'Ain  el-Haiy&t  (see  above).  Near  the  spring  are  the  insignificant 
remains  of  two  small  TempUi,  in  the  Egyptian  style. 

The  best-preserved  Tomb»  of  Amrit  are  situated  opposite,  and  to  the 
E.  of,  the  serpents^  spring,  about  5  min.  distant,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  on  the  hills  running  parallel'  with  the  shore.  We  observe  here 
several  monuments  of  the  kind  called  by  the  Arabs  El^MaghAsii  Cspindles^. 
The  northernmost  of  these  consists  of  a  somewhat  rude  and  nnflnished 
cubic  pedestal,  bearing  a  monolithic  cylinder,  13  ft.  in  height,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  small  pentagonal  pyramid.  The  second  naonnmeat, 
6y2  yds.  distant,  is  much  more  carefully  executed.  The  cireular  pedestal 
of  this  monument  is  adorned  with  four  rude  and  perhaps  unfinished  figures 
of  lions.  On  this  pedestal  rises  a  monolithic  cylinder,  6Vt  ft  high,  with 
a  rounded  summit.  Both  the  lower  and  upper  part  of  tiie  cylinder  are 
adorned  with  indented  moulding  and  steps  running  round  it.  —  A  third 
monument  of  simpler  character  is  situated  about  2  min.  to  the  S.E.  <^ 
these  two.  Above  the  cube  is  a  hollow  moulding,  and  above  the  latter 
rises  a  second  and  smaller  cubical  block  which  cmce  bore  a  pyramid. 
The  entrance  to  the  staircase  which  descends  into  the  tomb-cavem  beloir 
the  monument  is  covered  with  a  large,  well-hewn  block  of  stone. 

About  5  min.  to  the  N.  of  this  necropolis  stands  a  large  Bout^  hewn 
in  the  rock.  The  W.  facade  is  33  yds.  long ;  the  walls  are  about  Iv  ft  in 
height  and  21/2  ft.  in  thickness.  The  interior  of  l^e  house  was  onee  diTiied 
by  walls  hewn  out  of  the  rock  into  three  chambers.  TheN.  side  is  houndod 
by  a  wall  built  of  hewn  stones,  and  so  is  part  of  the  S.  side  also. 
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We  now  proceed  to  tlie  N.W.  from  this  house  to  the  (5  min.)  Nahr 
Amrit  (p.  862),  before  reftching  which  we  pereeiye  the  shrine  of  El-Mcfhed 
on  the  left.  This  consists  of  a  court,  63  yds.  broad  and  60  yds.  long,  hewn 
in  the  rock.  The  S.  wall  of  the  court  is  now  about  Id  ft.  high.  The 
N.  (front)  side  was  probably  once  closed  by  a  wall  of  hewn  stones,  with 
gateways,  where  a  hedge  now  stands.  Remains  of  pilltos  near  the  comers 
of  the  court  appear  to  indicate  that  the  walls  were  flanked  by  corridors. 
In  the  middle  of  the  quadrangle  stands  a  mass  of  rock,  about  10  ft.  high 
and  18  ft  square,  serving  as  a  basement  for  the  cella,  which  is  open 
towards  the  IT.  in  the  direction  of  the  valley,  and  consists  of  four  hewn 
1>lock8  and  a  monolithic  roof,  vanlted  inside  and  projecting  in  ^ont.  (The 
cella  was  probably  once  entered  by  a  porch.)  A  simple  frieze  and  comide 
form  the  only  decoration  of  the  building.  On  each  side  are  traces  of  stairs. 
The  basement  seems  to  have  stood  in  water  for  a  long  period.  On  the 
B.  side  of  the  court  is  a  spring,  and  the  arrangements  may  possibly  have 
been  such  that  the  cella  alone  was  intended  to  appear  above  water. 

Opposite  El-Man[)ed,  on  the  N.  (right)  bank  of  the  brook,  are  remains 
of  similar  temples  and  other  buildings.  To  the  right,  a  little  farther  up, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  large  Btadiwn^  137  yds.  long  and  33  yds.  wide.  The 
arena  is  enclosed  by  ten  tiers  of  seats,  all  of  which  are  hewn  in  the  rock 
on  tiie  K.  side,  while  half  of  them  on  the  fi.  side  are  constructed  of  hewn 
stones.    The  stadium  was  bounded  on  the  £.  by  an  amphitheatre. 

To  tbe  N.  W.  of  Amrit  we  perceive  the  Island  of  Buad  (p.  354)  to 
the  left.  We  next  reach  (40  min.)  the  Nahr  Qhamkeh  and  (20  min,)  — 

Tar^tU  (Tortota;  TuAish  Telegraph  Office),  —  Histort.  It  is 
recorded  that  Aradtt$^  on  the  small  island  of  the  same  name  now  called 
Buad  (p.  864),  was  founded  by  refugees  from  Sidon,  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  was  the  resuscitation  of  a  more  ancient  town.  Aradus  often 
appears  as  a  tributary  town  in  the  Assyrian  chronicles.  In  the  Persian 
period  Aradus  is  mentioned  as  the  third  of  the  towns  of  the  PhtBuician 
League.  The  Arvadites,  or  Aradiaas,  were  famed  as  skilful  mariners 
and  brave  soldiers  (Ezek.  zzvii.  8,  11).  The  little  island,  however,  Was 
merely  their  place  of  origin  and  headquarters.  The  territory  subject 
to  them  lay  on  the  mainland,  their  colonies  being  Paltus,  Balanea,  Kame, 
Bnhydra  (between  TartCLs  and  Amiit),  and  Karathus  (p.  S62).  The  island 
derived  its  supply  of  water  from  the  mainland,  but  in  tiiue  of  war  could 
obtain  water  from  fresh  springs  in  the  sea^  which  still  exist.  The  Aradians 
were  remarkable  for  their  commercial  enterprise  ^  their  chief  place  of 
business  and  seM>ort  was  at  Kame  (now  Eamttn ;  p.  864),  about  3  M.  to  the 
17.  of  Aradus.  King  Strato  of  Aradus,  with  the  whole  of  his  dominions, 
which  appear  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  Orontes,  at  length  surrendered 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  At  a  later  period  Aradus  was  surpassed  in  im- 
portance by  its  mainland  colony  AntartUhu.  This  town  is  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  by  Ptplemy  {2Bd  cent.  A.D.),  after  whose  time  the  two 
towns  are  firequently  named.  In  846  Gonstantine  caused  Antaradus  to  be 
rebuilt,  and  for  a  time  it  was  called  Constantino.  In  the  middle  aged  An- 
taradus was  named  Tortosa.  During  the  Crusades  it  was  an  important 
place,  and  belonged  to  the  county  of  Tripoli.  In  1188  the  town  was  taken 
by  Saladin,  but  he  succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  the  castles  only.  In 
1291  Tortosa,  which  was  defended  by  the  Templars,  and  was  the  last 
plaee  held  by  the  Ghristlans  in  Syria,  ^as  finally  taken  by  the>Iu8lims. 

The  Town  Walls  of  Tartfis  are  about  ^000  yds.  in  circuit,  and 
on  the  S.  side  axe  protected  by  a  moat.  The  present  inhabitants 
live  within  the  walls  of  the  old  CattlC)  which  dates  from  the  time 
of  the  CrnsadeSj  thongh  ancient  materials  were  probably  used  iti  itff 
construction.  'From  N.  to  S.  the  castle  Is  166  yds.  in  length.  It  is 
enclosed  on  all  sides,  except  that  next  the  sen,  by  a  double  wall  of 
drafted  blocks,  and  by  double  moats  hewn  in  the  rock.   The  prin- 
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cipal  entrance  is  on  the  N.E.  side,  next  the  sea,  ^rhere  the  moat 
was  formerly  crossed  by  a  bridge.  Within  the  gateway  rises  a  lofty 
Gothic  corridor  with  a  stone  roof.  In  the  inner  court  of  the  castie 
is  a  spacious  hall,  51  yds.  long  and  18  yds.  wide,  the  vaalted  roof 
of  which  is  borne  by  five  columns  of  red  granite  with  capitals  of 
Corinthian  character.  One  of  the  capitals  represents  the  head  of  a 
crowned  monarch.    Oyer  one  of  the  windows  is  the  relief  of  a  lamb. 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  town  stands  a  handsome  Cnuaden' 
Church  (44  by  30  yds.).  The  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by 
slender  pillars  with  capitals  of  Corinthian  tendency.  The  W.  fa^e 
has  a  pointed  and  richly  ornamented  portal,  with  three  windows 
above  it.  At  the  W.  ends  of  the  aisles  are  pointed  windows.  The 
lateral  apses  are  enclosed  within  square  towers  rising  to  the  height 
of  the  roof.  The  roof  of  the  church  consists  of  tapered  barrel-vaulting, 
in  the  lower  part  of  which  rectangular  windows  are  introduced. 

The  island  of  Bnid  (comp.  p.  35^  may  be  reaehed  by  boat  firom  Tar> 
ids  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  island,  which  commands  a  eharminc  view, 
lies  about  IVs  M.  from  the  mainland,  and  consists  of  an  irregular  ndge  of 
rock,  about  880  yds.  long  and  550  yds.  broad,  on  which  layers  of  aaad 
have  been  deposited.  The  modern  village  contains  2-8000  inhab.,  who  are 
chiefly  sailors  and  sponge-fishers.  A  broad  wall,  skirting  the  artificially 
hewn  margin  of  the  island,  once  enclosed  the  whole  of  it,  except  on  the 
B.  side,  where  the  harbour  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  mainland.  Hany 
remains  of  columns  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  harbour  (comp.  p.  xovii). 
The  most  extensive  remains  of  the  Town  Watlt  are  on  the  W.  »de,  where 
they  are  still  28-88  ft.  in  height.  The  highest  point  in  the  island  is  crowned 
with  a  large  Baraemnie  Oa^^  with  substructions  hewn  in  the  rock.  A 
second  castle  lay  near  the  harbour.  —  The  island  contains  several  hand- 
some cisterns,  and  on  the  S.  side  are  remains  of  rock-hewn  dwellings  with 
niches  for  lamps,  etc. 

To  the  N.  of  Tar^As  we  reach  (10  min.)  the  poor  harbour.  A  build- 
ing on  a  rock  near  it  was  probably  used  as  a  warehouse  during  the 
Crusaders*  period.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  rock-tombs.  From  the 
harbour  we  reach  (50  min.)  KamHn,  the  ancient  Kame  (p.  353); 
(10  min.)  Nahr  d-Hwem;  (10  min.)  Mtn  et^Tin  (*flg  spring'j; 
(25  min.)  Khirhet  Nastf,  with  numerous  ruins;  (1/2  l^O  ^^  ^- 
sireh ;  and  (20  min.)  Zemreh  (Zemarites  are  mentioned  Gen.  x.  18, 
but  see  p.  o51).  After  85  min.  more  we  cross  the  brook  Jlfofofcta, 
called  after  an  ancient  place  of  that  name.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
Franks  erected  a  huge  seven- storied  tower  in  the  sea  opposite 
Marakia,  but  in  1285  ihey  were  compelled  to  surrender  it  to  the 
Muslims.  In  1  hr.  10  min.  we  come  to  'Ain  el-Frer^,  in  1  hr.  more 
to  the  Nahr  el-BdSy  and  in  21/8  l^rs.  to  — 

Bftaiy&S)  which  since  ca.  1885  has  been  the  seat  of  the  Kaimma- 
Vam  of  the  Ka4&  el-Mer|ab  (p.  355). 

Bdniifdt  is'  the  Baicmaia  of  Strabo  and  other  ancient  geographers.  Aa 
Episcopus  Balaneorum  is  mentioned  as  having  attended  the  Council  <tf 
l^icsea.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Muslims  called  the  place  Bukm^fda^  and 
the  Franks  VtOamia,  Knights  of  St  John  resided  here.  The  river  ol 
Valania  once  formed  the  boundary  between  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  principality  of  Antioch. 

The  town  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  stream, 
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but  is  now  deserted.  On  the  £.  side  of  it  aie  still  to  be  seen  tlie 
foundation-walls  of  an  old  chuich,  and  neai  tlie  shore  a  number  of 
granite  columns  and  remains  of  a  castle. 

About  41/'  M.  inland  from  Banijas  lies  Sl-Karkab  Cthe  watch-tower*), 
the  capital  (1500  inhab.)  down  to  1886  of  the  Ka^i,*  which  is  chiefly  inhab- 
ited by  Kos&iriyeh.  The  verr  extensive  Cattle  occupies  the  summit  of  a 
trap  rock,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  1000  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  On 
the  8.  side  a  deep  moat  has  been  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  adjoining  it  rises 
a  tower  66  ft.  in  height,  with  walls  of  basaltic  blocks  16  ft.  in  thickness. 
The  tower  contains  a  Gothic  chapel,  now  a  mosque.  The  fortress  could 
accommodate  2000  families  and  1000  horses.  The  vast  cistern  outside  the 
castle  was  formerly  supplied  with  water  from  the  hills  to  the  £.  It  is  not 
known  by  whom  this  castle  was  erected.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called 
the  Castrum  Merghatximy  and  was  a  place  of  great  importance.  In  1285  it 
was  captured  from  the  Hospitallers  by  Sultan  Eil&wun  of  Bgypt. 

Proceeding  from  B&niy&s,  we  next  reach  (1  hr.)  the  river  Jdhar^ 
(20  min.)  the  Nahr  Huseisdn ,  and  (}/^  hr.)  the  Nahr  ea-Sinn  or 
Nahr  el~Milk  (caUed  Badas  by  Strabo,  and  supposed  to  have  some 
connection  with  the  Sinites,  Gen.  x.  17).  To  the  S.  of  the  rivet 
we  perceive  extensive  heaps  of  ruins,  including  several  granite 
columns.  These  ruins  are  named  Beldehy  and  correspond  with  the 
ancient  PaUtu.  A  little  farther  to  the  N.  lies  the  ancient  harbour, 
which  was  artificially  sheltered.  From  the  river  a  canal  was  con- 
ducted towards  the  E.  —  From  the  Nahr  es-Sinn  we  ride  in  35  min. 
to  the  Nahr  Sukdt^  which  empties  itself  into  a  pretty  bay  on  which 
lie  extensive  ruins.  On  the  N.E.  side  rises  the  Tell  Sukdt,  bearing 
the  ruins  of  a  castle.  In  1  hr.  we  reach  the  Nahr  'Ain  BurghuZf  and 
in  Y2  ^^'  more  — 

Jebelehi  (Turkish  Telegraph  Station),  a  poor  Muslim  village  with 
8000  inhab.,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  and  the  chief  place  of  a 
Ka^a  (p.  IvU). 

Jebeleh  answers  to  the  ancient  Odbala.  In  639-640,  when  the  Muslims 
conquered  this  district,  a  fortress  of  the  Bysantines  stood  here,  and  ad- 
joining it  a  second  castle  was  built  by  Khalif  Mu'&wiya.  Jebeleh  was 
captured  by  the  Bysantines  in  969,  but  retaken  by  the  Muslims  in  1061. 
In  1109  the  Crusaders  took  the  place,  and  in  1189  it  was  finally  captured 
by  Saladin. 

The  small  harbour  is  protected  by  piers  of  stones,  some  of  which 
are  11  ft.  long.  On  the  shore  are  seen  several  granite  columns,  obvi- 
ously belonging  to  some  fine  old  building.  Near  the  coast  are  a  num- 
ber of  rock-tombs,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  been  used  as  Chris- 
tian chapels.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  is  a  large  Roman  Theatre,  which 
has  a  radius  of  49  yds.  The  vaults  on  which  the  tiers  of  seats  rest- 
ed still  exist,  and  have  17  entrances,  flanked  by  massive  pillars. 
The  arena  and  part  of  the  tiers,  of  seats  are  now  covered  with  houses. 
—  The  Mosque  of  SuUan  Ibrdhtm  was  originally  a  church. 

Our  route  now  leads  towards  the  N.,  through  a  bleak  district 
frequently  infested  by  Nosairiyeh  robbers,  to  (}/2  hr.)  the  Nahr  Ru^ 
maUeh  and  (1  hr.)  the  Nahr  RUSf  over  which  there  is  a  dilapidated 
ancient  bridge.  To  the  N.  rises  a  hill  covered  with  the  ruins  of  an 
extensive  castle.    After  1  hr.  we  reach  the  Nahr  Mudtyukeh,  in 
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1/2  ir.  the  NahrSndbarj  and  in  1  hr.  more  iheNahr  d-Kebtr  ('greAt 
rivei').     We  now  turn  to  the  W.,  and  in  1  hr.  reach  — 

El-L&di^yelL.  —  Intkbhational  Tblbgbaph  Officb,  —  Vic»-CoM»m^ 
British  and  AuBtrihJx,  Mehoku  Vttal4;  Italian,  A.  Ouys;  fiossian,  Uorcot^ 

In  anoient  times  BH'tMOAy^  was  the  Phoenician  AomffAa,  but  is 
hetter  known  hy  its  later  name  of  Laodicean  as  it  was  called  when  rebaitt 
by  Seleneus  lYidator,  who  founded  six  to^ns  of  that  name  in  hononr 
of  his  mother  Laodice.  This  Laodicea  (not  the  Laodicea  of  Eer.  iii.  11) 
was  distinguished  hy  the  epithet  'od  Jfare*.  It  was  advantageously  sitn&ted, 
facing  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  possessed  a  goodharbour  and  productive 
Vineyards.  Antony  conferred  on  the  town  the  privileges  of  independence 
and  immunity  from  taxation.  Pescennius  Kiger,  the  rival  of  Septimins 
Severue,  devastated  the  town,  but  it  was  afterwards  embellished  by  Severua 
(19S-21i>.  During  the  Ohristian  period  Laodicea  prospered  as  the  seaport 
of  Antioch.  On  the  approach  of  the  Crusaders  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Bysantine  emperors.  In  1102  the  place  was  captured  l^y  Tancred, 
and  ia  1170  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  In  1188  it  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Saladin*  Many  Europeans  were  allowed  to  stay  here  on  payment  of 
tribute.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Count  of  ODripoli  the  pjace  began 
again  to  prosper.  In  1287,  however,  it  was  again  destroyed  by  a  violent 
earthquake,  after  which  Sultan  Kil&w^n  Anally  put  an  end  to  the  Ohriatiaa 
supremacy  and  caused  the  eastle  to  be  rased.  —  See  J^arMonn,  Daa  Liwa 
el-Ladkije,  in  ZDPV.  xiv.  151  et  seq. 

El'Lddiktyehj  or  Latakia^  is  picturesquely  situated  1^2  ^*  ^om 
the  sea,  in  a  fertile  plain,  where  water  is  found  in  abundance  a 
little  below  the  surface.  The  town  contains  about  22,000  inhah., 
about  12,000  of  whom  are  MusUms,  6600  Orthodox  Greeks,  1600 
Gregorian  Armenians,  1200  Maronites,  300  Latins,  and  300  Pro- 
testants. It  is  the  seat  of  a  Mute^arrif  and  of  a  Greek  bishop.  An 
American  missionary-station  is  established  here,  and  there  are  also 
a  convent  and  school  of  the  Frftres  des  Ecoles  Ohr^tiennes.  'Latakia^ 
tobacco  (p.  xxix)  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  environs,  and  the 
silk -culture  and  sponge-flshery  are  also  carried  on.  The  annual 
exports  are  valued  at  8,000,000  fr.;  the  imports  at  1,500,000  ft. 

The  present  squalid  and  poverty-stricken  town  lies  to  the  E.  of 
the  ancient  town.  The  low  hills  to  the  3.  probably  indicate  the 
direction  of  tiie  ancient  city*walls.  To  the  N.  a  double  waU  is  still 
traceable.  Between  these  walls  lie  extensive  rock-tombs.  To  the 
N.  of  the  outer  N.  wall  are  situated  the  remains  of  a  church.  On 
the  E.  side  runs  a  conduit  in  the  direction  of  the  town.  To  the 
S.£.  probably  once  rose  ^  castle,  where  the  mosque  now  stands*.  On 
the  same  side  is  a  kind  of  Triumphal  Arch  dating  perhaps  from  the 
time  of  Septimius  Severus.  It  is  about  16  yds.  square.  On  each 
side  is  an  arch  (now  built  up),  resting  on  a  pilaster.  The  large  arch 
in  f{ont  Is  flanked  by  two  comer-columns,  bearing  a  handsome 
entablature,  above  which  rises  a  projecting  pediment.  Over  the 
latter  rises  a  kind  of  attic  story,  which  was  adorned  with  abas- 
relief  representing  the  implements  of  war.  Near  this  monument  9tand 
four  Corinthian  columns  with  handsome  entablature,  which  perhaps 
once  belonged  to  the  colonnade  of  a  temple.  —  The  xoad  ffom  tiie 
town  to  the  small  ffarlour^  situated  I1/2  M.  to  the  W.,  Ieada*t]ixeii|h 
beautiful  olive-groves.  Near  the  harbour  are  several  cisin^  i^  ci 
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house,  the  quaiantine-station,  and  other  buildings.  The  coast  forms 
a  bay  looking  to  the  S.,  while  the  'Promontory  of  L^il^tyeh*  extends 
far  into  the  sea  on  the  N.  side.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is 
narrow,  being  contracted  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  was  once 
connected  with  tbe  mainland  by  an  embankment  on  the  N.E.  side. 
Numerous  ancient  columns  are  immured  in  the  walls.  To  the  E. 
there  seems  to  have  once  been  another  small  square  basin. 


From  £1-Lfcdikiyeli  to  AntloclL. 

DiBSCT  BoUTB,  22S/4  hrs.  Escort  desirable.  —  We  at  first  ride  along 
the  plain  of  the  coast  towards  the  N.  to  (2^/2  hrs.)  the  Kosairiyeh  village 
of  Kusdna^  and  then  (2  hrs.)  cross  the  Jiahr  el-'Arab  (which  separates  the 
regions  wliere  Arabic  and  Turkish  are  spoken)  to  the  Wddi  Kandil.  We 
now  follow  this  valley,  in  which  we  observe  on  the  right  the  Turkish 
villages  of  Kandtljik  and  Bellurdn^  and  on  the  left  those  of  El-Kufr, 
Kirjali^  Kar&ineh^  and  Kainarjik.  After  ascending  this  valley  for  2  hrs., 
we  leave  it  and  ascend  to  (IV4  hr.)  the  village  of  Kestel  el-Ma*af,  We 
next  ascend  to  (2  hrs.)  the  top  of  the  watershed  between  the  Kahr  el- 
KeMr  (p.  S51),  and  the  streams  which  descend  to  the  coast.  We  are  now 
in  the  district  of  JJdytV,  the  W.  part  of  which  is  called  Bt-Bujdk^  and 
the  E.  part  Jebel  el-Akrdd  (Kurd  Mts.).  These  regions  are  inhabited  by 
Turks  and  ITosairlyeh.  We  descend  in  2  hrs.  more  to  the  river  Kwashi 
(tributary  of  the  Nahr  el-Kebir),  cross  it,  and  ascend  to  (Va  hr.)*crrde^, 
at  the  E.  foot  of  the  Jebel  el-Akra'  (see  below).  About  1  hr.  farther 
on  we  reach  a  valley  which  we  follow  for  1  hr.  (numerous  plane  trees), 
beyond  which  the  hills  are  traversed  to  (3  hrs.)  the  village  of  Sheikh  KiH  (?). 
We  reach  Bdl  el-Md  (Daphne)  in  4  hrs.  more.    Thence  to  Antioch,  see  p.  387. 

ViJl  THB  JBBBL  el-Akba'  AND  Es-SowsidIybh  (Sbledoia),  28  hrs.  -^ 
From  L&dikfyeh  to  Urdeh  (12  hrs.),  see  above.  The  route  from  Urdeh  to 
Sa-Suweidlyeh  (11  hrs.)  leads  to  (2  hrs.)  the  large  Armenian  village  of 
Ketdb  (with  a  Protestant  community),  which  lies  on  the  E.  slope  of  the 
Jebel  el-Akra%  in  a  very  fertile  region.  As  in  Armenia,  the  houses  here 
are  half  under  ground.  The  ascent  of  the  mountain  (ca.  8  hrs.)  from  this 
point  forms  an  interesting  excursion.  After  1  hr.  we  pass  a  spring. 
Beyond  this  we  must  proceed  on  foot,  sending  the  horses  round  to  await 
our  descent  on  the  N.  side  of  the  hill.  Farther  up  are  pines  and  even 
cedars,  as  well  as  a  luxuriant  growth  of  various  herbs.  —  The  Jebel 
•1-Akraf,  the  most  conspicuous  landmark  of  N.  Syria,  derives  its  name, 
el-aknf  ('the  naked^),  fr(Hn  the  baldness  of  its  summit.  It  appears  to 
have  been  held  sacred  from  a  very  remote  period.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
here  worshipped  Zeus  or  Jupiter  Casius^  probably  in  reminiscence  of  some 
earlier  rites.  Hadrian  is  said  once  to  have  ascended  the  mountain  in 
order  to  witness  the  spectacle,  during  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night, 
presented  by  night  towards  the  W.,  and  by  day  towards  the  E. ;  and  Julian 
the  Apostate  is  said  to  have  offered  sacrifices  here.  The  summit  commands 
a  very  extensive  view.  The  island  of  Cyprus  is  visible  in  the  form  of  a 
large  triangle.  In  the  extreme  1^.  rise  the  snowy,  indented,  and  deeply 
furrowed  masses  of  the  Taurus  Mts.  Nearer  us  rises  the  chain  of  the 
Amanus  (p.  861),  terminating  in  the  Jebel  M<ls&,  and  forming  the  W. 
boundary  of  the  plain  of  Antioch.  Beyond  the  latter  the  Lake  of  Antioch 
is  visible.    To  the  8.  towers  the  snow-clad  Lebanon. 

The  "S.  slope  of  the  Jebel  el-Akra'  is  steep,  but  the  descent  on  this 
side  is  the  shortest.  In  about  2»/«  hrs.  we  reach  the  Turkish  village  of 
Begga.  Immediately  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  are  a  gigantic  flight  of 
steps  and  a  road  hewn  in  the  rock.  —  From  Besga  we  next  reach  (3  hrs.' 
the  ferry  over  the  Orontee^  near  its  mouth.    The  alluvial  soil  here  is  ex 
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tremely  fertile,  and  the  cool  sea-breezes  render  th  climate  healthy.  This 
district  is  also  comparatiyely  well  peopled  hy  yosairiyeh,  Greeks,  and 
Armenians,  most  of  whom,  however,  generally  speak  Arabic.  —  Beyond 
the  ferry  we  reach  Es-Suweidtyeh  in  1  hr.  About  2i/3  H.  to  the  K.W.  of 
this  village  lie  the  ruins  of  — 

Seleuda.  —  The  fortunes  of  the  seaport  Sdeuda  JR(«rto,  which  was 
founded  by  Seleucus  17icator  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  town,  were  similar 
to  those  of  Antioch  (comp.  p.  883).  During  the  wars  of  the  Diadochi 
Seleucia  was  occupied  by  the  Ptolemies,  but  was  recovered  for  Syria  by 
Antiochus  the  Great,  B.C.  219.  The  Selencidee  appear  to  have  fitted  up 
the  city  in  a  very  handsome  style.  Pompey  erected  the  place  into  a  free 
city.  The  Emperor  Gonstantius  likewise  embellished  Seleucia,  and  caused 
the  harbour  to  be  enlarged  by  extensive  excavations  in  the  rock  (A.D.  338). 
Before  its  capture  by  the  Muslims,  however,  the  city  appears  entirely  to 
have  lost  its  importance.  The  Sutoeidiyeh  of  the  middle  ages,  the  seaport 
of  Antioch,  which  is  probably  identical  with  the  St.  Simeon's  Barbour  of 
the  Crusaders,  lay  to  the  S.  of  the  ancient  harbour  of  Seleucia,  near  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Oeorge.  Seleucia,  which  was  called  by  the  Arabs  Sel^Hifeh^ 
now  lies  in  a  desolate  region,  enlivened  only  by  the  small  neighbouring 
village  of  El-Kabusi.  The  N.W.  angle  of  the  beautiful  plain  in  which  the 
town  lay  is  bounded  on  one  side  bv  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
abrupt  spurs  of  the  Jebel  Mds&  (p.  Sol). 

On  our  way  from  Es-Suweidiffeh  we  come  to  a  small  brook.  On  ita  S. 
bank  are  the  ruins  of  an  Aupbithbatkb  (or  perhaps  of  a  circus),  a  few 
arches  and  galleries  of  which  are  still  visible.  —  After  crossing  the  brook, 
we  observe  a  number  of  rock-tombs  in  the  cliflf,  which  is  nearly  200  fl. 
in  height.  We  next  come  to  the  remains  of  a  town-gate,  known  aa  the 
Amtioch  Gate,  once  connected  with  the  great  city-wall,  which  was  up- 
wards of  5  M.  in  circuit.  The  rocks  to  the  right  here  form  a  semicircular 
space,  containing  gardens,  among  which  are  the  remains  of  an  anci»t 
suburb.  —  Proceeding  farther  to  the  K.,  and  passing  two  sarcopha^  we 
reach  a  point  where  the  rocks  again  approach  the  sea,  turning  from  the  W. 
more  towards  the  K.  At  the  angle  formed  by  the  rocks  here  is  the  ancieal 
King's  Gate  (p.  359)  and  a  little  farther  to  the  W.  lies  the  Maunt 
Gate.  At  this  point  the  very  substantial  fortifications  of  the  old  towa 
and  th^  seaport  turn  to  the  W.  in  the  direction  of  the  harbour.  Outside 
the  wall,  about  500  paces  to  the  S.  of  the  Market  Gate,  is  a  la^e 
quadrangular  space,  carefully  paved  with  stone.  —  We  now  reach  the 
Harboub,  which  consisted  of  an  oval  basin  about  660  yds.  long  and  42SO  yds. 
wide.  The  walls  enclosing  the  basin  are  well  preserved.  At  the  E.  end 
are  still  remains  of  warehouses  and  other  buildings.  Towards  the  W. 
the  walls  are  thickest,  and  on  this  side  a  tower  and  a  drain  are  still 
preserved.  The  harbour,  into  which  the  water  flows  from  the  W.,  has 
been  partly  dried  up.  A  canal,  500  yds.  in  length,  leads  from  the  dock 
to  the  sea,  but  is  now  choked  up  with  mud  and  debris.  On  both  sides 
of  this  canal  are  remains  of  watch-towers,  one  of  which  is  hewn  in  the 
rock.  The  entrance  to  the  outer  harbour,  on  the  coast,  is  240  yds.  ia 
width,  but  is  now  filled  with  sand.  On  each  side  of  it  projects  a  long 
and  well-built  mole.  That  to  the  K.  is  now  much  damaged,  but  the  S. 
mole,  which  is  120  yds.  long  and  about  10  yds.  wide,  is  still  in  good  preser- 
vation.   It  is  named  after  St.  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  4). 

The  most  remarkable  relic  of  ancient  Seleucia  is  the  great  Bock 
Channel  (Arab.  dehKz)^  about  1200  yds.  in  length,  running  from  the  city 
to  the  sea.  To  the  K.  of  the  inner  harbour  lies  a  rocky  valley,  bounded 
by  cliffs  from  400  ft.  to  500  ft.  in  height.  Through  this  flowed  a  stream, 
the  overflow  of  which  frequently  endangered  the  city,  and  its  water  was 
accordingly  conducted  westwards  to  the  sea  by  means  of  this  great  rocky 
channel.  The  water  was  stored  here  (as  at  the  B&b  el-^adid  at  Antioch, 
p.  386)  by  closing  the  end  of  the  valley  by  a  wall  of  great  strength  con- 
taining sluices.  The  upper  part  of  the  channel  consists  of  a  tunnel, 
which  begins  50  yds.  from  the  W.  end  of  the  wall  already  mentioned. 
It  is  140  yds.  long,  21  ft.  wide,  and  21  ft.  high.  Beyond  the  tunnel  is  a 
cutting  in  the  rock,  open  at  the  top,   about  88  yds.  in  length,  with  aides 
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nearly  150  ft.  high  at  places.  Next  comes  a  second  tunnel,  45  yds.  long, 
and  beyond  it  the  channel  is  continued  by  means  of  another  open  catting, 
the  sides  -of  which  are  at  first  48  ft.  high,  but  gradually  diminish.  The 
channel  terminates  in  an  abrupt  precipice.  Below  the  second  tunnel  the 
channel  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  26  ft.  above  it,  which  leads  to  a  fine 
NeeropoUt^  while  a  staircase  descends  into  the  gorge.  About  390  yds.  from 
the  upper  entrance  to  the  channel  is  another  outlet  for  the  water  through 
the  rock  on  the  S.  side.  The  remains  of  various  inscriptions  are  visible 
on  the  rocks  lower  down. 

About  200  paces  to  the  S.  of  the  bridge  over  the  rock-channel  are 
a  number  of  Bock  Tombs  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  those  of  the  Seleucidee.   We  first  enter  a  vestibule,  26  ft.  long  and 


7-8  ft.  wide,  and  pass  between  a  double  series  of  beautiful  columns, 
under  a  vaulted  roof  consisting  of  the  natural  rock,  to  the  principal 
chamber,  which  is  richly  decorated  with  friezes,  volutes,  and  other  orna- 
mentation. Beyond  it  are  the  inner  rock-chambers,  with  loculi  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  shapes. 

The  approach  to  the  Uppbb  Part  of  the  town  was  defended  by  the 
strongly -fortified  King's  Gate  (p.  358).  A  road,  hewn  in  the  rock,  as- 
cends in  windings  and  crosses  a  bridge.  At  this  point,  in  the  rock  to 
the  left,  are  hewn  spacious  chambers,  which  were  perhaps  used  as  guard- 
rooms, as  the  acropolis  probably  rose  immediately  above  them.  On 
reaching  the  plateau  at  the  top,  the  road  divides.  To  the  left  runs  a 
road,  skirting  the  clifis,  and  hewn  in  the  rock.  To  the  right  (E.)  runs 
the  town-wall,  skirting  the  margin  of  the  plateau.  A  short  distance  from 
this  point  rises  a  handsome  tower.  Over  the  plateau  are  scattered 
numerous  ruins  and  remains  of  columns.    Here  probably  once  stood  thi 
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palaces  of  the  wealthy.  The  site  of  an  ancient  temple  is  indicated  by  a 
group  of  columns. 

Fbom  Ea-SuwBiDtYBH  TO  Antioch,  about  5  hrs.  The  route  leads  acroas 
hilly  ground  to  (1  hr.)  Se-Zeit4nipeh,  a  Yillage  occupied  by  KosaiHyeh 
who  speak  Arabic,  and  to  (1/4  br.)  EP-Mishrakiyeh.  After  »/4  hr.  we  crom 
the  BilyHk  Karai$ha%  (^great  black  brook')  and  in  */«  br.  more  the  KHJMk 
Karatihai  (^small  black  brook'),  which  flows  through  plantations  of  mnlbei^ 
ries.  We  at  length  reach  (I'/i  hr.)  the  plain,  and  perceive  the  village  of 
El-Khanni  at  some  distance  to  the  left.  After  i/s  hr.  we  cross  the  stone 
bridge  of  Hcdna.  and  reach  G/t  hr.)  the  bridge  over  the  Orontes  at 
AnHoch  (p.  388). 

Another  route,  running  more  to  the  S.,  leads  in  I'/s  hr.  to  the  isolated 
hill  of  Udr  JSWdnt  where  there  is  a  ruined  chnrcb  dedicated  to  St.  Himaon 
Stylites  (p.  878).  This  church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Oreek  cross,  and 
measures  66  yds.  from  IT.  to  8.,  and  63  yds.  from  E.  to  W.  In  the  centre 
of  the  nave  rises  a  pedestal  8  ft.  square  and  10  ft.  high,  hewn  In  the  rock. 
On  this  pedestal  once  stood  the  pillar  of  the  saint. 


43.  Prom  Beirut  to  Alexandretta  and  Merana  by  Sea. 

The  time-tables  of  the  steamers  are  liable  to  alteration,  and  enquiries 
should  in  every  case  be  made  beforehand.  At  the  places  where  Hm  ship 
stops  for  a  little  time  the  traveller  should  at  once  take  a  boat  to  the 
land  (I'lVs  fr.  each  person) ;  the  fare  for  the  return-journey  should  not  be 
paid  till  he  is  safe  on  board  the  steamboat.  Before  leaving  the  steamer 
the  hour  of  its  departure  should  be  ascertained. 

Embabkation  in  Beirilt  (comp.  p.  274).  The  boatmen  charge  2  fr.  for 
each  person,  but  better  terms  may  be  made  for  a  large  party. 

BeirUtt,  see  p.  274.  —  The  view  as  the  steamer  leaves  the  Bay 
of  Beirut ,  called  St.  George's  Bay ,  is  magnificent ,  especially  on 
moonlit  nights.  In  the  background  rises  the  Lebanon  -with  the 
snow-clad  Sanntn  (p.  283). 

After  5  hrs*.  sail  (for  the  coast,  comp.  pp.  280, 281, 333  et  seq.) 
we  reach  El-Mind^  the  port  of  Tripoli  (p.  333).  [The  steamers  remain 
here  some  hours ;  boat  to  the  land  about  1  fr.  for  each  passenger.] 
Here,  too,  we  have  a  beautiful  panorama  of  sea  and  mountains ;  on 
our  right  are  a  number  of  small  islands  and  the  ruins  of  the  former 
mole.  —  From  the  port  a  road  leads  through  orchards  to  (25  mio.) 
the  town  of  Tripoli  (tramway,  p.  331);  on  the  way  there  or  back  the 
traveller  may  examine  the  Mediaeval  Towers  (p.  332).  In  Tripoli  the 
traveller  should  ascend  the  CasUe  Hill  (p.  332)  and,  if  time  ilUow, 
visit  the  mosque  Taildn  (p.  332). 

For  a  description  of  the  coast  from  Tripoli  tpEl-Llldi|:tyeh,  comp. 
pp.  351  et  seq.  Seen  from  the  water,  El-L&diklyeli  (p.  356)  looks  in- 
significant ;  it  is  situated  on  a  sand-hill,  surrounded  with  vege- 
tation. The  Nosairiyeh  Mts.  (p.  351),  rising  above  it,  are  very 
inferior  to  Lebanon  in  beauty  of  outline.  The  road  from  the  port 
to  the  town  (V2  iir.)  leads  through  beautiful  olive-gardens.  (If 
time  is  limited,  a  guide  is  desirable.) 

To  the  N.  of  El-Ladi^iyeh  the  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  bays. 
The  first  projection  is  the  small  promontory  fids  Ibn  Hdni,  beyond 
which  is  the  Rds  el  -  Buseity  the  Posidium  of  antiquity.    Fiit^fti 
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to  the  N.  towers  tlie  rouuded  summit  of  the  Jebd  el-Akra*  (p.  357) ; 
the  steamer  passes  it  in  crossing  the  hay  into  which  the  Orontes  falls. 
The  well- wooded  Jebel  MiUd,  the  ancient  Mons  Rhosus  or  Kory- 
phaionj  now  approaches  nearer  the  shore.  Near  the  Rds  el-Khan" 
«tr  ('swine's  promontory',  the  ancient  Tromontorium  Rkosicum), 
which  is  clothed  with  the  Aleppo  pine,  we  enter  the  beautiful 
hay  of  — 

Alexandretta.  —  Hotsl  Bbllbyub,  HdTBi.  Txrsowi,  both  very  un- 
pretending.   There  is  a  restaurant  in  the  market-place.    Several  caf6s. 

VioB-GoNSULS.  British,  A.  Catoni;  United  States,  /.  B.  Jcictton (consul); 
French^  D$lmda;  German,  Th,  BOfanU;  Austrian  and  Italian,  LevatUe. 

ImBBHATiONAL  Tblbgbaph  Ovfigb,  ou  the  N.  side  of  the  town;  but  the 
official  in  charge  of  it  lives  at  Beilan  in  summer. 

HisTOBT.  The  foundation  of  Alexantkria  on  the  Jssicus  Sinus  by  Alexander 
the  Great  probably  did  not  take  place  immediately  after  his  great  victory 
at  Issus  (Oct.,  33$),  but  considerably  later.  The  town  was  intended  to 
form  a  starting-point  for  the  great  caravan-route  to  Mesopotamia,  but  the 
^leucidss  soon  aJTterwards  inaugurated  a  new  route  bySeleucia  and  Antioch. 
In  the  8rd  cent,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  As  eariy  as  the  4th  cent, 
the  town  was  known  as  the  ^Little  Alexandria^  and  sometimes  as  Alexan- 
dria SeaUoia^  on  account  of  the  preval^ice  of  leprosy  in  the  district.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  later  Arabian  town  occupied  the  precise  site  of 
the  ancient  city  or  not. 

Alexandrdta^  Turkish  Ukenderdin  or  Scanderoon  (ca.  12,000  in- 
hah.,  half  of  whom  are  (Christians),  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
girdle  of  green  hills,  the  offshoots  of  the  Gilician  Taurus.  These 
hills,  the  Amanus  Mons  of  the  ancients,  now  bear  no  common 
name ;  the  part  adjoining  the  city  is  known  as  the  Jebel  el-Ahmar 
and  Oyaur  Ddgh.  They  form  the  boundary  between  Syria  and 
Gilicia  (Pyla  Syro-CiUciae).  The  traveller  coming  from  Palestine 
or  Lebanon  will  be  delighted  with  their  beautiful  green  slopes.  — " 
.The  Harbour  of  Alexandretta,  about  three-  quarters  of  which  ig 
sheltered  by  the  neighbouring  hills,  is  the  largest  and  best  on  the 
Syrian  coast,  and  steamers  are  enabled  to  load  and  unload  close  to 
the  shore.  The  shipping -trade  is  considerable,  618  vessels  of 
400,286  tons  register  entering  the  harbour  in  1902.  The  imports 
(61  mill.  fr.  annually)  include  manufactured  goods  (40  mill.  fr.J 
and  silk  and  silk  goods  (81/2  miU.  fr.)?  ^^^  exports  (31  mill,  fr.) 
Include  wool  (3  mill,  fr.),  native  manufactures  (6  mill,  fr.), 
butter  (3V2  niill.  fr.),  leather  and  hides  (I3/4  mill,  fr.),  cocoons 
(II/2  mill.fr.),  liquorice  (2^/4  mill,  fr.),  and  gall-nuts  and  tur- 
meric (1  mill.  fr.).  Most  of  the  inhabitants  gain  their  livelihood  by 
the  transit  trade  with  Aleppo.  Their  complexions  are  generally  of 
a  yellow  hue,  owing  to  the  almost  constant  prevalettce  of  fever. 

The  steamers  take  7  or  8  hrs.  from  Alexandretta  to  — 

Hertina.  —  Hotbl  Zia  Pasha,  Xbw  Hotbl,  HQtel  d'Edkopb,  all  very 
unpretending.  —  Caf^s  at  the  harbour. 

Oohsulatbs.  British,  Massi,  vice-consul;  French,  A.  OuiUoity  vice- 
oonmd  \  Gennan,  X  F,  Chriitmann^  consuJ ;  Austrian  consular  agent. 

Post  Ofvi CBS :  Austrian,  French,  Russian.  ~  Intbbnational  Tblboraph 
Opfiob.  —  Agency  of  the  Banque  Oitcmam- 
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Mersina  is  tbe  seat  of  a  Kaimma^am  in  the  ViUyet  of  Adana. 
It  has  a  lapidly  growing  population  of  ahout  15,000,  nearly  half  of 
whom  are  Christians,  including  many  Greeks.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  gardens,  but  the  climate  is  unhealthy.  The  exports 
(mainly  cotton,  sesame,  and  other  grain)  are  yalued  at  abont 
23  mill.  fr.  annually,  the  imports  at  17  milL  fir.  In  1904  the  port 
was  entered  by  377  steamers  of  468,884  tons  register  and  647  sail- 
ing-vessels of  14,868  tons.  —  As  the  steamers  generally  lie  here 
for  24  hrs.,  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  Tarsus  (see  below).  —  Mersina  is 
called  at  every  fortnight  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd  (from  Oct.  to  March 
every  week),  the  Russian  Steamship  Co.,  and  the  Messageries  Mari- 
times,  and  is  likewise  connected  with  Alexandria  and  Cyprus  by  the 
Khedivial  Mail  (weekly). 

ExcuBSioNs.  1.  To  Soli  (41/3  M.),  on  the  road  to  Seleacia  (horse  1  mej.) 
carr..  there  and  back,  8-4  mej.).  The  toicient  Soli  (PompeiopoUs),  deatroyed 
by  Tigranes  in  B.C.  91,  is  now  represented  by  the  remains  (about  40  paces 
long)  of  a  street  of  smooth  columns.  The  columns,  many  of  which  are 
provided  with  brackets,  are  about  9  ft.  apart  and  rest  on  substantial  bases. 

2.  To  Tabbus  and  Adana,  41  M.,  railway  in  21/2  hrs.  (train  daily  in 
each  direction^  also  train  there  and  back  on  same  day  thrice  a  week).  ~ 
17  M.  Tarsus,  a  small  and  dirty  town  with  16-18,000  inhab.,  lies  in  a  damp 
and  unhealthy  plain.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  K&immak&m.  In  the  time 
of  Augustus  it  was  a  very  prosperous  place  and 'was  famed  for  its  schools. 
St.  Paul  was  bom  here. 

41  H.  Adana  (69  ft. ;  accommodation  in  the  poor  Greek  hotels  of  J)4U 
Mehmed  and  AtancuH)  is  beautifully  situated  in  tbe  plain,  with  a  view  of 
the  Taurus  Hts.,  to  which  it  is  strategically  the  key.  The  place  bore  the 
same  name  in  ancient  times.  The  Sarus  which  flows  past  it,  the  ancient 
Saros,  is  crossed  by  an  old  bridge  of  many  arches,  390  yards  long.  Adana 
contains  about  36,000  inhab.,  the  larger  half  of  whom  are  Christians.  The 
town  is  the  residence  of  the  Villi  of  the  province  of  Adana.  The  Banque 
Ottomane  has  a  branch  here,  and  a  French  vice-consul  is  stationed  here. 
The  most  important  branch  of  trade  is  the  export  of  grain  and  cotton. 
The  climate  is  very  hot,  but  is  considered  healthy. 

For  the  route  nrom  Mersina  to  Gonstantxnoplb  thbodqh  Asia  Mihob, 
see  Basdeker's  KoruUmHnopel  und  KleincuUn  (at  present  in  German  only). 

44.  From  Alexandretta  to  Aleppo. 

Gabbiagb  Road,  102i/sH.;  diligence  (very  unpleasant)  several  times  a 
weeki  a  carriage,  ordered  from  Aleppo  in  advance,  costs  about  80  fr.  — 
Bbidlb  Bodtb  (used  by  the  Huk&ris  \  good  horses  scarce),  TlVs  M.  x  this 
*  "      '     "^j, 


coincides  with  the  carriage-road  as  far  as  El-Hamm&m  (p.  368),  and  runs 
thence  direct  to  Aleppo,  avoiding  the  detour  made  by  the  road.  —  Aleppo 
is  more  easily  reached  via  ^aml  (R.  46). 

Alexandretta^  see  p.  361.  —  The  route  hence  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  is  generally  very  hot  in  the  daytime.  To  the  right  are 
traces  of  a  Roman  road.  The  mountains  are  clad  with  evergreen 
oaks,  Aleppo  pines,  and  Pinus  sylvestris.  At  a  point  near  BeiUn 
the  road  is  hewn  in  the  rock.   In  21/2  hrs.  we  reach  (97^  M.)  — 

Beillln  (1410  ft.;  accommodation  in  the  large  Kh6n  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  village),  a  village  with  ahout  7500  inhab.  (mostly 
Muslims)  and  the  seat  of  a  K&immakim,  situated  on  the  N.  slope 
of  a  ravine  between  the  Kara  Dagh  and  the  Jebel  Mii8&.  The  houses 
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are  built  of  wood  and  rise  in  terraces  one  above  another.  Fresh  water 
flows  down  from  the  hills  in  every  direction.  The  BeiUn  gorge  con- 
tains remains  of  an  aqueduct.  The  place  is  frequented  in  summer 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandretta,  and  even  by  those  of  Aleppo. 
The  vegetation  is  beautiful,  and  vines  and  fruit-trees  abound. 

About  50  min.  beyond  Beilan  we  see  the  large  Lake  of  Antioch 
below  us,  and  reach  the  culminating  point  of  the  pass  at  the  actual 
Pylae  Syriae  (2395  ft.),  which  Alexander  the  Great  traversed  after 
his  victory  at  Issus  (B.  0.  333),  and  later  a  much-used  Roman  road. 
"We  pass  (Y4  hr.)  a  watch-house  on  the  right,  where  the  road  to 
Antioch  (o  hrs. ;  p.  388)  diverges  to  the  right,  and  (1  hr.)  reach  a 
plateau  planted  with  fine  oaks.  After  40  min.  the  road  leads  to  the 
N.E.  through  a  valley.  In  1  hr.  more  we  reach  (2OV2  M.)  Kyryk- 
Khdn  or  Khdn  Diarbekerlij  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  El- 
'Am^  (see  below),  where  tolerable  nightquarters  may  be  obtained  in 
one  of  the  three  poor  kh&ns. 

Biding  towards  the  N.  from  Kyryk-Khan  on  tbe  E.  slope  of  the  Ama- 
nus  cbain(p.  361;  police  escort  necessary),  we  reach  in  about  14  hrs.  the 
small  Kurd  village  and  ruins  of  Senjirli.  The  excavations  of  the  Berlin 
Oriental  Committee  made  in  18S8-92  have  brought  to  light  the  interesting 
ruins  of  the  ancient  royal  Hittite  (pp.  Ixxv,  394)  town  of  Sam^dl.  The 
citadel-hill  was  surrounded  at  some  distance  by  two  city-walls,  the  outer 
probably  dating  from  the  8th  cent.  B.C.,  the  inner  from  the  13th  century. 
The  inner  city-gate  on  the  S.  and  the  citadel-gate  bear  noteworthy  Hittite 
reliefs,  some  of  them  accompanied  by  inscriptions.  The  objects  found 
here  are  now  in  the  museums  of  Berlin  and  Constantinople ;  they  include 
sculptures  of  important  archeeological  interest,  and  numerous  Aramaic, 
cuneiform,  and  Hittite  inscriptions,  the  last  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  deciphered.  Comp.  ^Ausgrabungen  in  Senjirli*  (Berlin,  3  vols., 
1893,  1886,  1902). 

Beyond  Kyry^-Kh&n  the  way  leads  through  the  marshy  plain  of 
Elr-^Amk  (^depression') ,  the  UnU  of  the  Assyrians,  and  called 
the  Plain  of  Antioch  or  Amykion  Pedicn  by  the  Greeks.  This  plain, 
which  lies  about  360  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  was  once  the  bed  of  a 
lake,  and  contains  numerous  artificial  conical  mounds.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  southernmost  offshoots  of  the  Kurd  Ddgh  (Kurd 
Mts.).  In  A.D.  273  Aurelian  defeated  Zenobia  here  (see  p.  340). 
The  plain  affords  a  fine  retrospective  view  of  the  Amanus  chain 
(p.  361).-  —  In  1  hr.  we  cross  a  bridge  over  the  KarasH  ('black 
water*)  and  in  l*^^^'  ^^ore  reach  the  long  ancient  bridge  of  Jisr 
Mwrdd,  across  a  deep  marsh.  Riding  between  chains  of  low  hills, 
we  reach  (1  hr.)  the  Turcoman  village  of  'Ain  el-Beidd  ('white 
spring'),  which  lies  about  ^/^  hr.  to  one  side  of  the  main  route. 

In  1 Y2  111.  from  'Ain  el-Bei4&  we  reach  (401/2  M.)  the  small  oasis 
of  El-Hammdm,  with  a  warm  sulphur  bath,  a  Turkish  telegraph 
station,  and  the  Khdn  Omar  Agha  (poor  nightquarters).  At  this 
point  the  bridle-path  leaves  the  carriage-road.  The  reed  huts  of 
Beduins  are  occasionally  passed.  Large  tortoises  abound  in  this 
district.  In  1  hr.  a  road  on  the  right  diverges  to  the  village  of  Oin^ 
darus  (now  Jindareis)^  which  Strabo  mentions  as  a  haunt  of  robber? 
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In  3  hrs.  more  we  cross  (61 M.)  the  river  'Afrtn  (the  ancient  Vfreniu), 
beyond  which  we  ascend  through  a  hilly  district  to  (2  hrs.;  70  M.) 
Katma,  Proceeding  thence  vi&  Kafr  Aliin  and  Deir  Jemdlj  we  reach 
(5  hrs.;  102V«  M.)  the  bridge  of  the  Kuweifc  and  the  Antikiyeh 
gate  of  Aleppo  (p.  373)., 

The  shorter  Bridle  Path  fuom  El-Haxmam  to  Albppo  leads 
to  (3/4  hr.)  the  'Afrin  (see  above),  which  is  fordable  only  when  the 
water  is  low.  We  then  proceed  to  (3  hrs.)  Hazreh  and  (20  min.) 
Turmdntn,  In  the  upper  part  of  the  latter  are  a  few  antiquities. 
One  small  building  is  adorned  with  rosettes  and  crosses,  and  there 
is  a  house  with  several  clustered  columns.  To  the  W.  are  some 
rock-tombs  with  stone  staircases.    To  KaVat  Sim'4n,  see  p.  381. 

In  a  small  valley  to  the  IT.E.  of  Turm&n|n  (p.  881)  are  situated  th« 
very  interesting  ruins  of  (28  min.)  Khirbet  ed-Beir  (Hhe  monastery').  The 
larger  building  still  standing  within  the  endlosing  wall  was  perhaps  a 
Pandocheion  (a  kind  of  tavern),  and  is  in  good  preservation  \  even  the  gable 
and  three  small  arched  windows  still  exist.  The  house  is  partly  sur- 
rounded with  the  remarkable  remains  of  a  peristyle,  built  of  large  and 
carefully  hewn  blocks.  In  front  of  this  building  is  a  court  paved  wiUi  large 
slabs,  with  two  reservoirs.  The  adjacent  Churchy  of  the  6th  cent.,  is  a  more 
ornate  edifice.  It  is  a  columnar  basilica  (p.  xcvl).  with  the  peculiarity  tbat 
the  apse  of  the  nave  projects  in  a  semicircular  form,  while  the  side-apses 
are  enclosed  within  square  towers.  The  chief  apse  has  three  windows, 
and  the  side-apses  one  each,  all  of  which  are  bordered  with  moulding. 
The  front  of  the  church  is  enclosed  between  two  towers,  of  three  stories 
each,  which,  as  well  as  the  nave,  once  bore  gables,  and  were  connected 
by  a  colonnade  above  the  portal. 

Leaving  the  village  of  Turmanin,  we  ascend  the  hill  to  the  S. 
to  (35  min.)  the  village  of  Deramdn^  Beyond  it  (10  min.}  we 
descend  into  a  valley ,  and  obtain  a  view  [}j^  hr.)  of  the  extensiTe 
luins  of  £>^5,  situated  in  the  valley,  Vi^^-  ^  the  right.  The 
path  then  ascends  to  (V2  1^0  ^^  ^P  of  a  Mil.  This  is  the  highest 
point  of  the  Aleppo  road;  the  village  of  Tdkai  is  visible  to  tiie right 
among  plantations  of  fig-trees.  We  pass  (55  min.)  a  village  on  the 
left,  (20  min.)  another  on  the  right,  and  (25  min.)  a  third  lying 
1/4  hr.  to  the  right.  On  the  left  (13  min.)  we  next  observe  the  ruins 
of 'ilm  Jdra^  and  soon  obtain  (10  min.)  towards  the  S.B.  a  view  of 
the  citadel  of  Aleppo.  After  23  min.  we  perceive  to  the  left  (V4  hr. 
distant)  the  village  Kafr  8ieil(^y  On  the  left,  55  min.  farther  on* 
stands  a  deserted  kh&n.  We  now  descend  to  (40  min.)  a  khan, 
pass  (47  min.)  the  bridge  over  the  Kuweik^  and  enter  Aleppo  (p.  373) 
by  the  An^akiyeh  gate. 

45.  Eailway  from  Eeydk  (BeinUj  Damascus)  to  Hom^ 
and  Hamft. 

117  M.  One  train  daily,  starting  at  12.60  p.m.  and  connectisf  with 
the  trains  from  Beiriit  and  Damascus  (see  R.  ffT)?  "^ns  from  Be^Uc  vit 
Ba'albek  (see  p.  318)  to  (80  M.)  Hams  in  4iA  hrs.  (fares  76  pi.  90, 53  pi.  7b  »».) 
and  to  (117  MO  Hamd  in  6V»  hrs.  (fares  108  pi.  30,  76  pi.  80  pa.).  For  tlie 
railway  rate  of  exchange,  see  p.  275.  The  train  in  the  opposite  directioa 
leaves  Bamd  at  4.30  a.m.  and  Horns  at  6.31  a.m.,  reaching  E^fdt  atil^ijB. 
mid  connecting  there  with  trains  for  Beirilt  and  Damascus.* 
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From  Reydk  (p.  292)  to  (16  M.)  Ba'albek,  see  p.  318.  The  rail- 
way here  reaches  its  highest  point  (3680  ft.).  To  the  W.  of  Ba'alhek 
lies  the  watershed  of  the  plain,  the  S.  part  of  which  is  drained 
by  the  Nahr  el'Lttdnt,  while  ^the  waters  of  its  N.  part  collect  in 
the  Nahr  elr-^Asi  (Orontes),  The  railway  descends  through  gardens, 
passing  near  the  ruins.  Just  heyond  (19  M.)  the  village  of  Ycfdty 
which  lies  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  line,  we  see  the  large  column 
of  Ya^^th  (p.  327)  rising  amid  the  fields.  More  in  the  background, 
on  the  Lebanon,  are  the  villages  of  Sheltf,  El-Kuneiseh^  and  the 
large  Deir  el-Ahmar  (p.  327).  26  M.  Sha'ady  a  little  to  the  left; 
on  the  hill  to  the  right  is  Resm  el-Hadeth.  The  plain  is  here  un- 
dulating and  at  one  point  is  reduced  to  very  narrow  dimensions 
through  the  encroachment  of  the  foot-hills. 

85 V2  M.  Lebweh  {Lehhoue;  2820  ft.).  The  village,  the  ancient 
Liho^  lies  some  way  from  the  railway,  and  about  8/4  M.  from  it,  in 
^Ain  Lebweh^  rises  one  of  the  chief  (though  not  one  of  the  southern- 
most) sources  of  the  Orontes.  —  As  we  proceed,  we  see  the  villages 
of  Nthi  Othmdnj  El'*Ain,  and  El-Jedeideh  on  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  E.  (r.),  while  to  the  W.  (1.)  Harhata  lies  on  the  river  be- 
low us.    Farther  on,  ZahUn  lies  to  the  left  and  Ftkeh  to  the  right. 

45  M.  R&8  Ba'albehf  the  Conna  of  the  Itinerarium  Antonini,  is 
occupied  by  United  Greeks.  The  village  (2655  ft.),  which  lies  at 
some  distance  from  the  railway  station,  contains  the  foundations  of 
old  churches  and  other  buildings.  —  Beyond  E4s  Ba<^albek  we  have 
a  view  to  the  left  for  some  time  of  the  large  Metawileh  village  of 
Sarmel  (I/2  hr.  distant,  beyond  the  Orontes),  and  of  the  singular 
monument  of  Kamii'at  el-Harmel  on  the  hither  side  of  the  river. 

This  monument  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  basalt,  3^2  ft.  high.  On  this 
rests  the  lower  story;  abont  10  yds.  square  and  23  ft.  high,  round  which 
runs  a  cornice;  above  is  a  second  story  of  smaller  size,  19  ft.  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  pyramid,  about  15  ft.  high.  The  whole  is  constructed  of 
limestone.  At  the  8.W.  comer  we  observe  that  the  building  is  solid 
tixroughout.  The  sides  of  the  lower  story  are  covered  with  sculptures  in 
relief  representing  hunting -scenes:  on  the  N.  side  are  two  stags  and 
hunting-implements;  on  the  £.  a  boar  pursued  by  two  dogs;  on  the  W.  a 
boar  (bear?)  with  two  young  ones.  The  figures  on  the  S.  side  are  un* 
recognizable. 

^  About  Vs  hr.  to  the  S.S.W.  lies  DHr  Mdr  MdrUn,  situated  on  the  Hahr 
^^Ati.  In  a  perpendicular  cliff,'  about  295  ft.  high,  the  cavern  is  shown 
in  wliich  Maron,  the  founder  of  the  Maronlte  sect  (p.  Ixii),  is  said  to  have 
lived.  It  contains  several  small,  dark,  and  dirty  cells.  About  500  paces 
farther  to  the  S.W.  bursts  forth  a  large  spring  which  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  the  El-'Asi. 

In  the  distance  we  see  the  Lake  of  Homs  (p.  366).  We  pass  close 
to  (60  M.)  the  village  of  M-K&a,  The  plain  here  is  little  cultivated. 
Towards  the  N.W.  we  see  Rihlah^  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes. 

Biblah  is  mentioned  as  a  town  on  the  divinely  prescribed  17.  frontier 
of  Israel  (Numbers  xzxxv.  11).  Pharaoh-Necho  encamped  at  Biblah  on  his 
eunpaini  against  Assyria,  and  kept  Jehoahaz  in  captivity  here  (2  Kings 
acxii!.  ^.  Nebuchadnezzar  also  made  some  stay  at  Biblah  (2  Kings  xxv. 
6  et  seq. ;  Jerem.  xxxix.  5). 

The  range  of  the  Antl-Libanus  becomes  lower  and  lower. 
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the  right  are  the  extenBive  mediaeval  ruins  of  (57  M.)  JUsiyeh  and 
(61  M.)  the  village  of  Zefah^  with  plantations  of  mulherry-trees, 

63  M.  El'Kuseir.  We  have  now  reached  the  N.  extremity  of 
Anti-Libanus,  which  here  loses  itself  in  the  plain,  while  theLehanon 
chain  itself  is  also  considerahly  lower.  The  handsome  village,  which 
we  pass  after  leaving  the  station,  affords  a  good  example  of  the  style 
of  building  practised  in  the  plain  of  North  Syria.  The  streets  are 
fairly  straight  and  comparatively  wide ;  the  houses  and  their  courts 
are  each  surrounded  by  a  lofty  clay  wall.  —  Farther  on  we  see  to 
the  left  the  hill  of  TtU  Mindau,  dotted  with  white  houses.  This 
place  is  probably  identical  with  the  Laodieea  ad  Libanum  of  the 
GrsBco-Roman  period  and  the  ancient  Kadesh^  the  fortress  of  the 
Hittites,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  on  Egyptian  monoments. 
Beyond  (N.)  the  small  plain  of  the  iVaftr  el^KMr  (p.  351)  begins 
the  range  of  the  Jehtl  Noscdrtyeh  (p.  351),  forming  a  continnation 
of  the  Lebanon  chain.  On  the  first  of  its  higher  summits  we  see 
KaVat  elr-Hom  (p.  367). 

66V2  M.  'El-Katttneh.  The  village  lies  nearly  2  M.  farther  to 
the  N.,  at  the  N.E.'end  of  the  Lake  of  Homf  (see  below);  the  vil- 
lage in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  railway -station  is 
Kmdm.  From  this  point  we  overlook  the  Lake  of  Horns  (the  medis- 
val  Lake  of  Kadai)^  which  is  about  6  M.  long  and  3  M*.  broad.  The 
Orontes  flows  from  S.  to  N.  through  the  lake,  which  is  shut  in  at  its 
N.  end  by  a  high  and  thick  dam,  built  of  dressed  blocks  of  stone 
and  lYs  M.  in  length.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  dam  are  openings 
which  allow  the  water  to  flow  into  the  bed  of  the  Orontes.  On  the 
E.  shore  of  the  lake  are  several  villages. 

We  pass  the  villages  of  Kefraya  and  Bdha  *Amry  and  reach  — 

80  M.  Horns.  —  The  Bailwat  Station  lies  1  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
town;  carriage  to  the  hotel,  1-2  fr.  —  Gbahd  Kbw  Hotsl  (owner,  €f«or9$ 
ZmaragdU)^  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  town,  peps.  10  fr.  (wine  extra). 

Ca&biaob  ordered  at  the  hotel,  6  pi.  per  drive;  to  the  railway-statioii, 
6-12  pi.  t  per  honr,  iO-12  pi.  To  Tripoli,  «)-70  fr.  5  to  Palmyra,  see  p.  837.  — 
Tdbkibh  Post  OrnoB  A  Tblbobaph  Station. 

Phtsioian.  Dr.  MeUtonian^  an  Armenian,  Physician  of  the  Jesuit  Hos- 
pital. —  Dispensaries  of  Dr,  Charlu  Duba  and  the  JetmU  HotpUai, 

Homs  (1660  ft.)  contains  about  60,000  inhab.,  including  about 
15,000  Orthodox  Greeks  and  about  1000  Latins,  and  is  important  as 
a  market  for  the  surrounding  tribes.  The  sashes  woven  by  the  natives 
are  in  request.  The  Greeks  possess  a  church,  a  monastery,  and 
girls'  and  boys'  schools  supported  by  the  Russians ;  the  Jesuits  have 
a  church,  a  convent,  schools,  and  an  hospital  and  dispensary. 

Horn?  is  the  ancient  Emesa^  which  is  first  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
Hemesa^  hut  Emesenes  are  mentioned  at  a  still  earlier  period  among  the 
'Scenites'  (dwellers  in  tents)  who  fought  against  the  Romans.  Emesa  first 
became  celebrated  as  the  native  place  of  Heliogabalus  or  Bassianus,  who 
was  high-priest  here  at  the  famons  temple  of  the  sun-god  (Ba'al),  and 
was  proclaimed  Roman  emperor  in  218.  Bmesa  was  also  the  birthplaee 
of  Julia  Domna,  wife  of  the  Emp.  Septimius  Sevems.  Aurelian  defeated 
the  Palmyrenes  here  in  272  (p.  340).  Under  the  Arabs  Hom^  was  an  im- 
portant place  with  a  strong  castle.  In  1099  it  was  captured* by  the  CniMdeta. 
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Horns  is  comparatively  clean ;  tlie  old  town  is  almost  entirely 
bnilt  of  Isasalt,  and  its  streets  are  paved.  The  chief  part  of  the 
town  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  citadel;  to  the  E.,  S.,  and  W.  are  the 
new  quarters,  mainly  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  separated  by  the 
Muslim  cemeteries.  The  principal  relic  of  the  ancient  fortifications 
is  a  handsome  gate  on  the  W.  side. 

A  good  survey  of  the  town  is  obtained  from  the  Citadel^  which 
was  blown  up  by  Ibr&him  Pasha  (p.  Ixxxv)  on  account  of  a  rebellion 
of  the  townspeople.  The  citadel  is  almost  entirely  destroyed;  only 
one  ancient  gateway  (Bdb  el^HawdJy  built  of  basalt,  is  still  standing. 
The  view  includes  21  minarets  (square  black  towers  of  basalt)  and 
the  domes  of  20  bath-houses;  it  also  affords  an  idea  of  the  way  each 
house  is  surrounded  by  its  own  wall  (comp.  p.  366).  In  the  plain 
to  the  S.  W.  lies  the  village  of  Baba  'Amr.  —  A  visit  may  also  be 
made  to  the  wide  BaMctofj  with  its  arched  roof  and  its  numerous 
rustic  and  Beduin  customers.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  is  an  open  space 
with  the  artillery-barracks.  —  The  afternoon  may  be  pleasantly 
spent  in  driving  (1/2  br.)  to  the  Orontes,  on  the  bank  of  which  are 
several  caftfs. 

Fbom  HoMf  TO  Tbipoli,  68'/2  M.  The  carriage -road  (public  carriage 
daily,  fare  S^/s  fr.  each)  passes  the  following  points :  2i/t  H-,  bridge  over 
the  Orontes;  61/4  M..  village  of  KMrbet  et-Ttn  on  the  right;  4i/»  M.,  village 
of  KMrbet  eUHammdm  on  the  right;  5  M.,  village  of  Bl-Hadtdeh;  3»/4  M., 
brfdge  over  th'e  Ifahr  es-Safa;  2»^  M.,  Jisr  el-Astoad;  I2V2  4l.,  KMn  'AiyAsh, 
at  a  bridge  over  the  ^ahr  O-Kebir  Q».  351;  Jisr  el-Abpa(f)y  VJ^  M.,  Bheikh 


*Aiy&th,  an  old  khEn  on  the  right;  li/s  M.,  Ndhr  'AkkOr  (p.  361);   thence 

to  Tripoli,  see  p.  861.  —  Tripoli^  see  p.  381. 

An  interesting  detour  may  be  made  vi&  Zvweireh  to  (ca.  6  hrs.)  — 
]^'at  el-9ofn,  or  Hoin  el-Akrdd  (Enrd  fortress).    In  1180  the  cast  . 

was  in  possession  of  the  fiospitallers,  but  in  1271  it  surrendered  to  Bei* 


was  in  possession  of  the  Hospitallers,  out  in  izil  it  surrendered  to  Bei* 
bars.  The  castle  commanded  the  pass  leading  from  the  coast  to  Horns 
and  Ham&.    A  village  and  the  residence  of  a  Kaimmakam  are  now  estab- 


Ifal^aX  el-Hofn,  or  Hotn  el-Akrdd  (Kurd  fortress).    In  1180  the  castle 

""'ifio .o«.  ..  .       ,   .     ^  . 

and* 
A  village  and  the  residence  of  a  Kllimmakam  are  now  estab- 
llBhed  within  the  building,  which  is  well  preserved.  'Over  the  portal  on 
the  W.  side  are  two  sculptured  lions. 

From  Kal'at  el-l^ofn  we  regain  the  road  from  Homf  to  Tripoli  (see 
above)  at  (ca.  6  hrs.)  *Ain  ee-Saudd. 

The  railway  now  proceeds  towards  the  N.  over,  the  treeless  but 
well-cultivated  plain. 

GOVs  M.  TeU  Bisehj  situated  on  an  isolated  hill  to  the  right.  Its 
houses  consist  of  a  cubical  substructure,  without  windows,  covered 
with  a  lofty,  conical  roof,  built  of  layers  of  stone  overlapping  each 
other  on  the  inside.  —  Farther  on,  to  the  right  of  the  railway,  are 
the  villages  of  Umm  Shenha  and  El-Qhazair.  We  th^  (95 V2  ^O 
cross  the  deep  valley  of  the  Orontes  by  a  bridge  33  yds.  in  length, 
and  also  shortly  afterwards  (98  M.)  the  Wddi  Nefaij  a  lateral  valley. 
—  We  now  pass  the  villages  of  (100  M.l  Harb  Nefsi  (on  the  left), 
(IO31/2  M.)  Deir  el-Ferdts  (r.),  and  (106  M.)  Bitin  (1.). 

1091/2  M.  KefrMim  (Kafrdbuhum)j  a  large  Christian  village. 

117  M.  Eam&.  —  The  Railway  Station  lies  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
town,  about  T^'/t  hr.  from  the  Locanda.  —  Gaskiaobs  (to  the  hotel,  1«2  fr.) 
meet  the  train.  At  other  times  they  may  be  ordered  through  the  landlord 
of  the  Locanda.    The  fare  to  Aleppo  (2  days)  is  about  60  fr. 

Baedskjeb's  Palestine  and  Syria.  4th  Edit.  ^3 
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The  H6t£l  l^ATiONAL  is  an  Arab  Locanda  with  European  beds  (linen 
not  always  clean);  bed  and  coflfee,  1  mej.  The  traveller  has  to  furnish 
all  his  own  provisions,  except  tea  or  coffee.  —  Tuhkish  Post  OpnoB  A 
Tklegbapa  Station. 

Hamd  (1015  ft.),  wWoh  lias  recently  greatly  increased,  now 
contains  80,000  inhab.,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  mutesarrif  (viUyet  of 
S^Tiya)  and  of  a  gariison.  Its  trade,  carried  on  mainly  -witii-the 
surrounding  Beduins  and  Nosairiyeh,  is  of  considerable  importance. 
The  native  industries  have  suffered  seriously  from  European  com- 
petition, but  the  'Ahiyeh,  or  Arabian  mantle,  and  other  textiles, 
are  still  manufactured  here,  and  its  leather  goods  (jackets,  shoes,  etc) 
are  also  in  demand.  The  inhabitants  are  considered  proud  and  fanat- 
ical.   The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy. 

Hamath  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  the  extent  of  which  we  do  not 
know.  Amos  (vi.  2)  speaks  of  the  place  as  Hamath  the  Great.  In  2  Bangs 
xviii.34  its  capture  by  the  Assyrians  is  mentioned  (comp.Is.  x.  9).  Josephos 
speaks  of  the  town  as  Amatha,  and  the  surrounding  country  as  AmatMUs. 
It  probably  received  the  name  of  JSpiphania  from  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphany 
and  early  Christian  authors  call  it  Emath  (or  Khamat)  Epiphania.  In  639 
Hama  surrendered  without  resistance  to  the  advancing  Muslims,  com- 
manded by  Abu  'Ubeida  (p.  298),  and  the  church  was  then  converted  into 
the  ^mosque  of  the  upper  market'.  In  the  troublous  times  of  the  Cru- 
sades HamsL  was  occupied  by  the  Isma'ilians  (p.  Ixxii).  The  place  waa 
captured  by  Tancred  in  1108.  In  1115  it  was  again  wrested  from  the  Franks 
by  Toghtekin,  a  Turk.  In  1157  it  was  destroyed  by  a  fearful  earthooake. 
The  place  was  at  length  taken  possession  of  by  Saladin,  in  1178.  Hami 
again  prospered  for  a  short  period  under  Ahiilfedd^  a  descendant  of  the 
family  of  Saladin,  and  a  man  of  great  talent,  who  was  born  in  1273.  In 
1310  he  was  appointed  prince,  or  'sultan",  of  HamU,  Ha'arra,  and  Barxin, 
and  was  known  as  El-Melik  el-Muayyad  ('the  king  favoured  by  God*). 
Even  during  his  warlike  campaigns  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  scientific 
studies,  and  associated  with  eminent  scholars.  A  geographical  work  and 
a  history  written  by  him  still  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  With  his  death 
(in  1331)  ended  the  last  period  of  Kama's  prosperity.  The  Arabian  geo- 
grapher Yakut  (d.  1229)  was  a  native  of  Hama. 

The  town  lies  picturesquely  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  OrtmUM 
(Arab.  El-'Asi),  which  flows  through  it  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  in 
the  form  of  an  S.  In  the  S.  opening  of  this  curve  rises  the  castle 
hill.  The  river  originally  ran  to  the  S.  of  this  hill,  where  the  de- 
pression of  its  old  bed  is  still  distinguishahle.  The  chief  part  of 
the  town  lies  on  the  left  (S.)  bank  of  the  river,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  130-165  ft. ;  on  the  right  hank  ar6  the  SerM  and  the  ad- 
joining quarters.  The  town  is  comparatively  clean  And  the  streets 
are  paved ;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  sun-dried  hriok,  though  basalt 
buildings  are  not  lacking.  The  bazaars  are  spacious.  The  riyer  is 
crossed  by  four  bridges.  The  uppermost  of  these  leads  to  the  Serai, 
the  next  lies  to  the  E.,  and  the  third  to  the  N.  of  the  castle  hill, 
while  the  lowest  stands  at  the  point  where  the  river  bends  ftt  an 
acute  angle  towards  the  N.  One  of  the  chief  curiosities  of  HamI 
consists  in  its  huge  water-wheels  (rUi'ilra)y  each  bearing  a  name  of 
its  own.  They  are  used  for  pumping  up  the  water  of  the  Orontes, 
and  their  creaking  is  incessant  by  day  and  night.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  with  numerous  poplars. 
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The  hest  view  of  the  toiivn  is  obtained  from  the  CasUe  BUl($,  868], 
which  is  about  130  ft.  high  and  seems  to  be  partly  artifloial.  No 
remains  of  the  castle  which  once  crowned  the  hill  are  left.  The 
summit  commands  a  fine  Tiew  of  the  valley  and  the  extensive  and 
fertile  plain  to  the  W.  To  the  S.  the  view  is  out  short  by  the 
isolated  ridge  of  the  Jebel  Arba^n  (or  Mdrin')y  and  on  the  N.  it  is 
limited  by  the  equally  isolated  Sell  'Ahdtn;  to  the  E.  rises  the  Jebel 
el-' Ala  (see  below),  and  to  the  W.  the  Nosairiyeh  Mts.  (p,  361).  — • 
The  Serdi  Bridge  (p.  368),  with  the  gigantic  water-wheels  and  the 
town-gardens,  forms  a  pretty  picture.  Adjoining  the  next  bridge,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  Talace'  of  the  emtrs  of  the  Kilani 
family.  The  mosques  possess  remarkably  fine  minarets,  twenty- 
four  in  all,  the  handsomest  being  that  of  the  Jdmi'  el^Kdbtr  ('great 
mosque*).  The  Jdmf  el-Hayya  ('serpent  mosque')  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  two  of  its  columns  are  intertwined  in  a  serpen- 
tine fashion.  The  house  of  Muayyad  Bey  deserves  a  visit,  being 
tastefully  decorated  in  the  interior.  At  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  t^wB, 
where  the  river  turns  to  the  N. ,  a  number  of  catacombs  are  said  to 
exist  on  the  right  bank,  at  some  height  above  the  river.  —  Several 
Hittite  Inscriptions  (pp.  Ixxv,  394)  have  also  been  found  at  Hama. 

To  the  E.  of  llama  lies  the  district  of  Jebel  eWAld  ('highest  moun- 
tain^). The  Arabs  state  that  there  are  365  villages  among  these  hills.  The 
whole  district  is  covered  with  a  thin  crust  of  basalt.  Fragments  of  build- 
ings and  inscriptions,  frequently  found  here,  indicate  that  the  country 
was  wealthy  and  populous  during  the  Roman  period. 

From  Ham&  to  Aleppo. 

BoAX>.  A  carriage  (p.  867)  takes  2  days,  while  on  horseback  22-27  hrs. 
{i.e.  3  days)  are  required.  A  railway  (continuation  of  the  Bey&k-]^am&  line) 
it  to  be  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1906. 

A  ride  of  60  min.  brings  us  to  the  village  of  Et-Tayyibehj  beyond 
which  the  route  runs  parallel  to  the  chain  of  the  Nosairiyeh  Mts. 
(p.  351),  traversing  an  open  plain.  The  next  villages  are  (24/2  hrs,  ~ 
Latmtny  (1  hr.  50  min.)  SheikkHnj  with  a  large  khUn,  and  (40  min, 
El^Hishf  where  there  is  a  lake.  We  then  reach  (2  hrs.)  Marhaidt 
vrith  an  old  dilapidated  khftn  and  a  deep  well,  and  in  2  hrs.  more 
the  large  village  ofMa'arret  en-Ko'm&n  (ca.  5900inhab.),  situated 
on  a  hill  and  named  after  No'm^n  Ibn  Beshtr,  a  companion  of 
Mohammed.  In  1099  the  Crusaders  destroyed  this  town,  which  they 
called  Marra,  The  castle,  KaVat  en'No'rndn,  Is  in  ruins.  The  en- 
virons are  well  cultivated,  even  figs  and  pistachios  thriving  here. 

Beyond  Ma'arret  en-No'm&n  the  next  point  of  any  importance 
is  (6^/2  hrs.)  Sermtny  containing  numerous  cisterns  and  wells  hewn 
in  the  rock.  To  the  S.E.  of  the  village  are  artificial  rock-caverns. 
Most  of  the  houses  in  the  N.  Syrian  villages  have  conical  toofs  (see 
p.  367),  but  subterranean  dwellings  also  occur,  ancient  tomb- 
chambers  and  cisterns  having  frequently  been  utilized  for  the  pur- 
pose. —  Beyond  Sermin  we  traverse  an  extensive  and  dreary  desert 
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to  (51/2  lurs.)  Ma^ arret  el-Ikhwdn,  a  miserable  village,  with,  inhoeplt* 
able  inhabitants.  The  route  follows  the  telegiaph-wires  and  enteis 
a  fertile  plain  near  (1  hr.)  the  village  of  Kandtir,  (To  the  left, 
1/2  hr.  distant,  is  Herddeh.^  In  2  hrs.  20  min.  we  reach  the  vmllej 
of  the  Kuweikf  on  a  height  beyond  which  stands  the  Khdn  T^mdm^ 
near  a  village  of  that  name,  named  after  Tiiman,  one  of  the  Marae- 
luke  sultans.  After  1  hr.  25  min.  we  perceive  the  minarets  and 
the  citadel  of  Aleppo,  and  from  a  height,  farther  on,*  the  town  itself 
becomes  visible.  After  50  min.  we  pass  Ansdrij  and  crossing  tiie 
Ndhf  Kuweik  reach  the  S.  gate  of  Aleppo  (p.  373)  in  ^2  ^^'  more. 
There  is  *a  caniage^road  from  Hama  to  El-Lddikiyeh  (p.  866). 


From  Ham&  to  Bih&  vik  Kal'at  el-Hndik  and  Xl-B&ra. 

FroM  HamE  to  Kal'at  el-Mufik  (escort  necessary  to  this  point)  is  » 
ride  of  81/4  hrs.,  thence  to  El-Bdral^jz  hrs.  The  direct  route  from  El-Bin 
to  Rm  takes  S^A  hrs.,  but  the  detour  via  the  Rviiu  of  JtMl  •a-Zdmiftk 
takes' 6  hrs.  more. 

The  route  ascends  a  steep  slope  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  and  leads 
across  a  wide,  cultivated  plain  towards  the  W.  to  (l«/4  1"?.)  Ttttn,  W« 
now  turn  to  the  N.,  and  in  40  min.  reach  K^retHn.  We  cross  aa  aCfloflat 
of  the  Orontes  by  the  four-arched  J%$r  el-MeJdel  (*tower  bridge'),  near 
which  are  some  ruins.  After  about  1  hr.  we  pass  Etnhardi,  whicli  lies 
1/4  hr*  to  the  right.  In  25  min.  more  the  route  again'  enters  the  broad 
plain  of  the  Orontes.  On  the  N.  end  of  the  rocky  slope  by  wbicli  tke 
valley  is  bounded  on  the  E.  stands  KaJ^at  Beijar  (formerly  iSft«<sar),  ocea- 
pying  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  oi'LaHstt^  founded  (or  at  least  re8tor«d) 
by  Seleucus  Nicator.  The  present  village  lies  inside  the  walls  of  t^ 
large  castle.  The  Orontu  issues  here  from  a  narrow,  rocky  gorge,  aad 
we  cross  it  by  a  bridge.   We  next  reach  (2  hrs.)  HByaHn^  and  Oh  ^*) " 

KaFat  el-Hu^ik  (accommodation  at  the  house  of  the  Sheikb)  a  villas 
prettily  situated  in'  the  marshy  valley  of  the  Orontes  (Et-GhOh  «i-jnu«l), 
which  is  here  4  M.  in  width  and  is  covered  with  rich  meadows.  Tbe  in- 
habitants are  poor,  half-caste  Beduins,  who  are  much  exposed  to  tke 
predatory  incursions  of  the  Nosairfyeh.  EaFat  el-Mudlk  occupies  the 
site  of  the  citadel  of  the  Greek  town  of  Apdmea,  which  was  so  named  by 
Seleucus  after  his  Persian  wife  Apame.  The  place  was  originally  called 
Phamake,  and  is  said  to  have  been  named  Pella  by  the  companions  of 
Alexander.  Apamea  was  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  Seleucidian  king- 
dom, and  contained  the  war-treasury  and  national  stud  (90,000  mares  and 
800  stallions).  The  castle  was  destroyed  by  Pompey.  The  town  after- 
wards became  an  episcopal  see,  but  in  the  7th  cent,  it  was  burned  to  tke 
ground  by  Chosroes  II.  Arabian  authors  call  the  town  Fdmia  or  4fdmiftu 
In  1152  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  —  The  present  village  lies 
within  the  Arabian  castle.  The  shapeless  Bums  or  tbx  Ahoueht  Cm 
lie  to  the  IT.  of  the  castle.  From  the  IT.  gate  of  the  town  a  Btrmt  •f 
ColtUMU,  138  ft.  wide,  ran  towards  the  S.,  consisting  of  1800  columns, 
80  ft.  in  height.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  of  different  forms  and  sites. 
On  each  side  of  the  colonnades  are  niche-like  spaces,  and  a  number  of 

Kortals  are  still  standing.  About  the  middle  of  the  colonnade,  near  its 
itersection  with  another  columnar  street,  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  bnlldiaf. 
Beyond  Eal'at  el-Mud!k  the  route  traverses  a  necropolis,  then  leads 
to  the  N.W.  On  the  left  (Ufa  hr.)  we-  perceive  a  building  resembling  a 
tower,  standing  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  several  oval  reser- 
voirs.  We  soon  enter  the  district  of  the  Jebel  M-Zduiffth  or  Jtbel  tl-Arbtrtm 
('mount  of  the  forty  martyrs'),  or  Jebel  Rihd^  as  it  is  sometimes  ealled, 
after  the  village  of  that  name  (p.  872).  Among  these  hills  lie  very  numerous 
remains   of  ancient  towns   and  churches.     The  rough   path  aseeads  a 
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Talley,  and  after  1V«  1^<  descends  into  a  basin.  In  IVt  ^r.  we  reach 
T^IJileAy  with  the  remains  of  an  old  chnrch.  We  next  pass  Sefntrrd  and 
(»/4  hr.)  Fattreh,  To  the  left,  after  1  hr.,  we  observe  the  KaVat  Jidan 
to  the  righi,  extensive  ruins.  The  route  leads  to  the  N.  through  a  valley 
which  gradually  contracts  to  a  gorge,  passes  through  (1  hr.  20  min.)  the 
deserted  town  of  MvjdeUia^  with  well-preserved  houses  (stables,  tombs, 
church),  and  reaches  0/s  hr.)  the  squalid  village  of  — 

Sl-Bira,  situated  in  a  dreary  valley.  It  was  once  a  fortified  town, 
which  was  captured  by  the  Crusaders  in  1096  and  made  an  episcopal  see. 
In  1104  and  1123  the  town  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Muslims. 

The  very  extensive  Buins  of  the  ancient  town  are  interesting  owing 
to  the  preservation  of  numerous  streets  and  dwelling-houses.  These  old 
buildings  scattered  throughout  the  Jebel  ez-Z&wiyeh  (p.  STTO)  date  from 
the  5-7th  cent,  after  Christ,  and  are  pretty  uniform  in  style.  Although 
the  details  of  many  of  them  are  imperfect,  and  their  forms  sometimes 
unpleasing,  they  undoubtedly  show  a  lively  artistic  sense  and  a  dignified 
treatment  of  their  materials,  while  many  reminiscences  of  the  classical 
style  of  architecture  may  be  detected.  The  pavement  of  the  narrow  streets 
is  constructed  of  large  polygonal  blocks.  The  houses  have  no  opening 
to  the  street  except  their  doors.  The  square  or  arched  doorway  leads 
into  an  oblong  court,  which  is  generally  of  irregular  form.  On  one  side, 
but  in  the  case  of  monasteries  probably  on  two  sides ,  the  court  was 
flanked  with  arcades  in  two  stories,  behind  which  lay  suites  of  apart- 
ments of  moderate  sise.  Both  stories  of  these  arcades  were  generally 
adorned  with  columns,  the  lower  being  lofty  and  of  slender  proportions, 
while  the  upper  were  heavier  and  furnished,  moreover,  with  a  balus- 
trade of  slabs  of  stone.  Each  story  terminated  in  horizontal  beams,  the 
upper  of  which  bore  a  gabled  roof.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  very 
varied  in  form,  the  eiJyx  shape  being  the  commonest.  The  masonry 
of  the  houses  is  singularly  substantial.  Some  of  the  stones  are  nearly  15  ft. 
long,  and  mortar  has  never  been  used.  The  portals  and  other  parts  of 
ike  buildings  are  richly  adorned  with  vine>leaves,  acanthus,  vases  with 
peacocks,  and  the  like.  Crosses,  Christian  emblems,  and  monograms  also 
occur  (thus  a  and  <»).  Balconies  in  some  cases  project  from  the  facades. 
The  doors  and  windows  leading  into  the  arcades  are  often  adjoined  by 
niches.  In  the  construction  of  these  houses  wood  has  never  been  used 
except  for  the  roofs.  The  vine-culture  seems  to  have  been  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  Jebel  ez-Z&wiyeh  district ,  and  some  of  the  ruins  are 
still  overgrown  with  vines. 

The  town  of  El-B&ra  consists  of  a  S.  and  a  W.  quarter.  The  former 
contains  the  ruins  of  two  churches  and  a  chapel,  and  a  pile  of  eoolesi- 
aetieal  buildings.  A  street  leads  hence  to  the  necropolis,  to  the  1?.  of  the 
town.  On  the  hill  between  the  two  quarters  stands  a  well-preserved 
▼ilia  of  two  stories,  with  verandahs.  At  the  back  of  it  are  columns, 
placed  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  which  once  bore  a  roof  to  form  a 
canopy  for  the  sarcophagi  below.  —  The  W.  quarter  of  the  town  also 
contains  the  ruins  of  two  churches,  the  larger  of  which  stands  below  an 
old  Saracenic  castle.  To  the  S.W.  of  this  quarter,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  ravine,  is  the  Necrop<Mt.  Three  of  the  monuments,  each  consisting  of 
a  cubical  basement  bearing  a  pyramid,  are  worthy  of  careful  inspection. 
The  pyramids  are  hollow  up  to  the  top.  On  the  outside  of  some  of  the 
stones  pointed  bosses  have  been  left.  A  door  leads  into  the  interior  of 
these  tombs,  along  the  walls  of  which  the  sarcophagi  were  arranged. 
There  are  also  interesting  rock-tombs  in  the  necropolis,  one  of  the  best' 
preserved  of  which  is  in  the  S.  slope  of  the  gorge.  It  is  about  16  ft. 
square,  and  is  entered  by  a  vestibule  with  two  columns.  In  each  of  the 
three  walls  are  two  tomb-niches. 

The  Environs  op  El-B1ba  are  strewn  with  similar  ruins.  In  every 
direction  we  come  upon  empty  houses,  so  admirably  preserved  as  to 
require  nothing  but  a  wooden  roof  to  render  them  habitable.  Byerything 
indicates  that  the  former  inhabitants  must  have  possessed  great  wealth  and 
taste.    The  soil  is  still  fertUe. 
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One  of  the  finest  groups  of  rains  is  that  of  Khirbet  ?4m,  about  1  hr. 
to  the  S.E.  of  El-Bftra.  Among  the  bnildings  here  is  a  large  BtuOiea  with 
seven  pairs  of  columns.  This  church,  like  many  others  of  the  same 
character,  not  only  has  three  entrances  at  the  W.  end,  but  each  aisle  has 
also  two  lateral  doorways,  each  of  which  is  approached  by  a  porch  resting 
on  two  columns.  Adjoining  the  choir,  which  is  rounded  in  the  interior, 
but  does  not  project  beyond  the  nave,  are  two  square  chambers.  A  smaller 
basilica  also  still  exists  here.  The  NecropoU*  of  Khirbet  H&ss  is  particularly 
interesting.  A  handsome  mausoleum  with  a  pediment  and  rock-nieliM  is 
still  preserved  here.  Two  of  the  rock-tombs  are  approached  by  inellned 
planes  which  descend  to  the  entrances.  —  The  neighbouring  viUi^e  of 
^■s  also  contains  a  basilica  with  a  portico.  This  church  possesses  large 
arched  windows  and  quadrangular  apses  which  project  beyond  the  nave 
and  aisles.  The  NecropoUt  of  Hass  contains  a  very  handsome  monoxnent 
to  a  certain  Diogenes,  dating  from  the  4th  century.  The  beautiful  stone 
portal  which  leads  into  the  interior  of  the  cubical  substructure  \b  ap- 
proached by  a  porch.  The  second  story  of  the  cube  is  surrounded  with  a 
peristyle,  above  which  rises  a  pyramid  with  bosses. 

About  1  hr.  to  the  N.  of  Hass,  and  1  hr.  to  the  E.  of  El-B&ra,  lies 
BezjilU^  where  baths,  churches,  and  numerous  dwelling-houses  are  pre- 
served. One  of  the  tomb-monuments  consists  of  a  square  structure  with 
a  gabled  roof.  On  the  surface  of  the  rock  are  seen  large  monolithic  slabs 
which  form  the  lids  of  sarcophagi  let  into  the  rock,  or  cover  the  etah^ 
cases  descending  into  tomb-chambers.  {Deir  Bambil^  to  the  N.W.  of  8er- 
jilli,  also  possesses  ruins  and  tombs.)  —  From  SerjiU&  we  may  proceed 
farther  to  the  E.  to  (iV4  br.)  the  ruins  of  Deir  DArtn^  a  beautiful  monastery, 
and  (V4  hr.)  Mdarrti  en-NcFm&n  (p.  368). 

About  1  hr.  to  the  l^.N.W.  of  Ha'arret  en-No'm&n  are  situated  the  ruins 
of  Dini.  A  fine  mausoleum  here  possesses  a  porch  of  four  columns.  lYear 
it  is  the  monument  of  a  certiUn  Olfftnpui,  consisting  of  four  somewhat  rude 
columns  which  form  a  square  for  the  support  of  the  canopy  over  a  tomb. 
—  Farther  to  the  N.  (1  nr.)  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Ruwcljha.  The 
church,  dating  from  the  Ath  cent.,  is  a  BatlUea  borne  by  pillftrs.  The  two 
low  piers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  are  connected  by  means  of  boU 
arcades  and  transverse  arches  thrown  across  the  nave.  The  apse  is  sead- 
circular  in  the  interior  and  rectangular  on  the  exterior.  To  the  ri^^t  ot 
the  church  is  a  toml>monument  of  a  certain  B(ttoM<,  with  a  portal  borue 
by  columns.  The  comer-pilasters  do  not  bear  an  entablature,  but  have 
a  fluted  cornice  placed  over  them.  To  the  left  of  the  chureh  staads  an 
elegant  mausoleum  in  the  form  of  a  small  ancient  temple  with  a  porch 
Hn  antis.^ 

From  Bnweiha  we  may  next  proceed  to  the  N.W.  to  (I1/4  hr.)  JftaH^, 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  Jebel  BSfyky  whence  we  may  go  on  to  (*/4  hr.) 
Kq/r  L&ta^  which  is  surrounded  by  extensive  burial-grounds.  Both  to  the 
W.  and  E.  of  the  village  are  to  be  found  numerous  sarcophagi  aad  tomb- 
grottoes  hewn  in  the  rock.  The  narrow  valley  on  the  N.  side  of  the  vil- 
lage contains  a  spring  within  a  dome-covered  monument,  home  by  four 
columns.  On  the  K  side  of  the  valley  is  a  large  quadrangular  space 
hewn  in  the  rock,  with  niches  in  its  sides  and  a  large  stone  sarcophages 
in  the  middle.  iFarther  to  the  E.  is  a  similar  square  space  with  sarcophagi 
and  tomb-chambers. 

From  Eafr  L&ta  we  may  go  on  in  s/4  hr.  to  Blhft,  a  small  town  with 
3000  inhab.,  beautifully  situated  at  the  1?.  base  of  the  JA^  H-Arh^^ 
(p.  870),  in  the  midst  of  olive-plantations.  To  the  N.W.  of  BShl,  which 
is  reached  from  El-Bara  (p.  871)  direct  in  8S/4  hrs.,  extends  'the  /Msl 
^haerejiyeh,  by  which  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  is  bounded.  From  1U%& 
to  Sertntn  (p.  868)  direct  is  a  ride  of  3  hrs.  (From  Sermtn  to  Aleppo, 
111/b  hrs.,  see  pp.  868,  870.) 

Fbom  BlHl  TO  DlNi  vil  T^B  Jkbel  XL-'AU,  9-10  hrs.  Crossiu^  the 
T^ll  BMmd^  we  ride  towards  the  H.  to  (2Vs  hrs.)  Idlih^  the  fiourfshing  e^ital 
of  the  :^a^a  of  Idlib,  containing  a  few  Christians  among  its  inlutbita«ts. 
The  route  then  leads  K.N.^.  to   (2-8  hrs.)  the  village  of  TTarfidiiiii  is  tte 
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Jtbel  eh'Ald.^  which,  however,  must  not  be  confonnded  with  the  mountains 
of  that  name  already  mentioned  (p.  369).  —  Ahont  V«  ^'  *o  the  N.  of  this 
point  lies  Deir  Setta^  where  there  are  some  fine  ruins  of  dwelling-houses, 
and  that  of  a  basilica  with  a  quintuple  row  of  columns,  and  remains  ox 
a  hexagonal  baptistery.  —  To  the  N.W.  of  Deir  Seita,  about  Vi  hr.  distant, 
\b  BdkCta^  which  contains  a  ruined  basilica  of  the  6th  century.  This  church 
has  a  porch  with  two  columns,  and  small  porches  at  the  side-entrances. 
The  apse  of  the  nave  projects  in  semicircular  form  externally,  and  has 
three  windows.  —  About  i/f  ^^-  ^o  ^^^  N.W.  of  B&kQza  lies  Kokandpa^ 
where  we  again  meet  with  admirably  preserved  houses,  and  a  chapel  of 
the  6th  cent,  adorned  with  rosettes  and  many  other  enrichments.  Jn  the 
vicinity  are  several  sarcophagi  and  a  monument  with  pyramidal  top  (halt 
destroyed).  —  We  may  next  visit  Beshindeldya^  1  hr.  to  the  N.  of  Kokanftya, 
where  we  find  the  tomb  of  Tib.  CI.  Sosandros,  completed  April  27th,  134, 
the  earliest  of  the  dated  tombs  of  N.  Syria.  It  consists  of  a  plain  chamber 
borne  by  pillars  of  Doric  tendency,  with  an  architrave  covered  with  in- 
scriptions, and  a  frieze  adorned  with  bulls'  heads  and  festoons.  Adjacent 
to  the  tomb  rises  a  lofty  memorial  pillar,  surmounted  by  a  figurative  re- 
presentation in  a  shallow  niche.  —  Kafr  Kileh^  which  lies  about  20  min. 
to  the  N.E.  of  BeshindelRya,  possesses  another  fine  basilica,  the  pillared 
portal  of  which  has  a  very  rich  architrave.  From  Kafr  Kileh  we  may 
proceed  to  the  K.  to  (2Vs  hrs.)  the  castle  of  Hdrim  (p.  383).  —  Kalb  L4xeh, 
Vs  hr.  to  the  N.  of  Kafr  Kileh,  contains  a  basilica  borne  by  piers,  dating 
from  the  6th  cent.,  and  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  K.  Syria.  The  large 
arched  portal  has  fallen.  The  piers  in  the  interior  are  low  and  massive. 
In  the  nave,  above  the  arches,  is  a  series  of  square  windows.  Most  of  the 
small  columns  which  once  stood  between  these  windows  have  disappeared, 
but  their  corbels  and  those  of  the  roof-beams  have  been  preserved.  The 
choir,  which  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  particularly  fine.  The 
semicircular  apse  is  adorned  with  a  double  row  of  mural  columns. 
Above  the  capitals  are  corbels,  while  others  have  been  introduced  between 
the  columns.  These  corbels  bear  the  corona  of  the  small  roof,  above 
which  rises  the  projecting  gable  of  the  nave.  —  About  10  min.  to  the  K. 
of  Kalb  Lfizeh  lies  Behio,  where  another  basilica  and  some  fine  rock- 
hewn  olive-presses  may  be  examined.  —  From  Kalb  Lfizeh  we  now  ride 
N.N.E.  to  (27a  hrs.)  Sermada,  which  possesses  a  sepulchral  monument  con- 
sisting of  two  columns  connected  by  an  entablature  and  also  by  a  small 
cross-beam  two-thirds  of  the  way  up.  —  About  »/4  ^t^-  *o  the  N.  of  Strmada 
we  at  length  reach  Ddnd  (p.  381)*,  on  the  way  from  Aleppo  to  Antioch, 
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ation.  HoTBi.  p'Azizitkh  (PI.  &;  G,  1),  HStbl  Bbllbvdb  (PI.  b ; 
C,  l)jHdTBL  DU  Pabo  (PI.  C;  C,  2),  all  three  in  the  suburb  of  *Azizty«h 
(p.  875),  pens.  5-7  fr.,  wine  extra. 

Bankers.  Agency  of  the  Banque  Ottomane  (PI.  D,  3}  p.  xi);  Zollinger 
A  Co.,  Vinemeo  MarccpoH  d:  Co.  —  Bate  of  Exchange :  Turkish  pound  127  pi. ; 
Napoleon  111  pi.;  Sovereign  139  pi.;  Hejidi  ^  pi.  25 pa. 

Post  Office  (PI.  20;  D,  E,  3).  The  Turkish  post  dispatches  the  mails 
by  courier  to  Alexandretta  to  catch  the  various  steamers.  Overland  post 
to  Damascus  on  the  arrival  of  the  overland  mail  from  Constantinople.  — 
International  Telegraph  Office^  at  the  Ser&i. 

Oonsulatet.  British  (PI.  8;  G,  1),  H,  D.  Barnham;  United  States,  Foche 
(agent);  Austrian  (PI.  0,  1),  A.  Xanthopoulo  (vice-consul);  French  (PI.  9; 
C,  D,  8),  Arnottld;  German  (PI.  7s  0, 1),  Dr.  Buege  (vice- consul);  Holland,  A. 
Poche  (vice-consul);  Italian  (PI.  10;  C,  8),^.  Bola  (vice-consul);  Portugal,  A. 
MarcopoH!  Russian  (PI.  11;  C,  1),  A.  T.  Kruglow;  Spain,  O.  Marcopoli. 

Fhysiciant.  Dr.  AlUmnyan;  Dr.  Samuel i  Dr.  Zaeriewskf.  Each  physi- 
cian has  his  own  dispensary. 

AnHquUiee  (especially  coins)  are  both  rare  and  expensive  at  Aleppo. 
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Aleppo  (1215  ft.),  situated  in  36®  11'  32"  N.  latitude,   stands 
on  a  plain,  surrounded  by  hills,  on  the  verge  of  the  desert.     Through 
the  N.W.  part  of  the  city  flows  the  Kuweik  (Kououtnk)y  the  Chaltu 
of  Xenophon,  which  rises  several  days' journey  to  the  N.  of  Aleppo, 
and  loses  itself  in  a  morass  (d-Matkh)  about  6V2  ^^s.  to  the  S.  of  it. 
This  river,  which  contains  fine  eels  and  numerous  other  flsb,  U 
bordered  near  the  town  by  orchards,    containing  ashes,    maples, 
planes,  silver-poplars,  the  nebk,  the  sumach,  the  walnut,  the  quince, 
and  also  olive-trees.    A  few  leagues  to  the  N.,  where  the  river 
irrigates  the  plain  of  Killis^  the  vegetation  Is  very  luxuriant.    Three 
kinds  of  soil  are  distinguished  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town : 
the  sandy  alluvial  soil  of  the  valley ;  the  bright  brick-red  earth  in 
which  wheat  and  the  pistachio  thrive  admirably;   and  the  black 
loam  which  crumbles  and  turns  to  dust  as  soon  as  dry.  The  Pistada 
Vera  flourishes  especially  on  the  hills  to  the  E.  of  Aleppo  and 
yields  a  large  and  valuable  harvest.    The  Emperor  Yitellius  im- 
ported pistachios  from  this  region.   The  com  harvest  takes  place  at 
the  end  of  May.    Near  ^Aintdib^  to  the  N.  of  Aleppo,  much  wine  is 
produced.    Salt  is  brought  to  Aleppo  from  the  great  salt-lakes  near 
JebbUlj  to  the  E.  and  S.E.    The  town  receives  its  drinking-water 
partly  from  the  river  and  partly  by  means  of  a  conduit  from  HdUm, 
3  hrs.  to  the  N.   The  winter  climate  is  so  raw  that  orange-trees  do 
not  flourish  here ;  snow  and  frost  are  not  uncommon.    The  heat  of 
summer  is  tempered  by  cool  westerly  breezes. 

To  cauaes  at  present  unknown  is  ascribable  the  'Aleppo  boil'*  (AoW 
haUb;  or  Jjabb  es-»eneh^  'boil  of  a  yearO,  a  skin-disease  which  prevaus  ia 
this  region,  and  even  extends  hence  to  Persia.  The  eruption,  Uiough  not 
painful,  is  very  disfiguring,  as,  when  healed,  it  leaves  permanent  scars 
behind,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  dollar.  IT^atives,  foreigners,  and  even  dofi 
and  cats,  are  all  subject  to  the  malady,  and  visitors  are  sometimes  attacked 
by  it  long  after  they  have  left  the  place.  •  Ko  remedy  for  the  diseaae  hu 
yet  been  discovered. 

Aleppo  is  the  chief  town  of  a  villyet  embracing  the  whole  of 
N.  Syria  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  The  Population  of  the  town  is 
estimated  at  180,000,  ofwhom  120,000  are  Muslims,  12,000  Greeks, 
12,000  Jews,  and  about  4000  Armenians,  while  the  remainder  in- 
cludes United  Armenians ,  Maronites ,  and  Syrian  Catholics.  The 
English  have  established  a  small  Protestant  community  here. 
Each  of  the  religious  communities  has  a  school  of  its  own.  There 
is  also  a  school  of  the  Franciscans  of  the  Terra  Sancta,  and  a 
girls'  school  managed  by  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Joseph.  The  Alep- 
pines  speak  an  Arabic  dialect  varying  little  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  Syria,  but  Turkish  is  more  frequently  used  here  than  at  Damas- 
cus, as  the  boundary-line  between  the  two  languages  passes  only 
26  M.  to  the  N.  of  Aleppo.  The  Aleppines  do  not  eiyoy  a  very 
high  repuUtion,  and  the  expression  'el-halebi  jelebV  (the  Aleppine 
is  a  *8weir)  is  proverbial.  Aleppo  contains  a  much  larger  European 
colony  than  Damascus,  and  in  consequence  of  its  long  conneetioii 
with  the  W^st  the  town  is  much  less  Oriental  in  its  exterior 
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characteristics.  Besides  tlie  European  residents  there  are  also  a 
number  of  Lerantines  (p.  lix).  The  native  industry- has  been  Umost 
entirely  supplanted  by  the  Buropiean.  The  imports  include  all  kinds 
of  cloth  and  other  European  wares,  while  the  exports  consist  ex- 
clusively of  raw  products,  including  gridn,  wool,  cotton  (the  culti- 
vation of  which  is  increasing),  gall-^nuts,  buckthorn-berries  (for 
dyeing)j  gums,  manna,  scammony,  saffron,  sesame,  and  hides.  For 
native  consumption,  chiefly  in  the  Turitish  proviiices,  silk  aUd  cotton 
stuffs,  embroidery,  And  leather-wares  are  still  manufactunsd  here. 
In  1902  the  value  of  its  exports  amounted  to  25,000,000  ftr  (wool 
2Vj»  ewe-milk  butter  31/2,  hides  23/4»  native  textiles  2^/4,  dried 
fruits  11/2,  and  gall-nuts  1*/*  millions),  that  of  the  imports  to 
68,500,000  fr.  (cotton  20,  woollen  and  ipixed  goods  6,  silk  5,  and 
groceries  and  beverages  4  millions). 

The  Egyptian  mootunents  testify  that  Aleppo  was  in  existence  two 
thoiuland  years  B.C.  Shalmaneser  mentions  it  in  864  B.C.  and  offered  sacri- 
fices there  to  the  god  Hadad.  Seleucns  l^icator  enlarged  the  town  and 
named  it  Beroea.  In  611  A.D.  the  Persian  King  Chosroes  II  burned  the  town. 
Beroea  Surrendered  without  resistance '  to  the  Arabs  under  Abu  'Ubeida 
Cp.  296),  and  now  became  a  more  important  place  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of.  the  neighbouring  SLinnesrin  (p.  877)  by  the  Arabs.  Self 
ed-I>anleh,  the  Hamdaoidef  (936-9^),  made  Haleb  his  residence.  In  961 
the  Byaantines  unde#  the  Emperot  Nicephorus  obtained  poMession  of  the 
town  for  a  short  time,  but  wdre  unable  to  reduce  the  citadel.  Shortly 
after  this  came  the  troublous  times  of  the  Crusades.  In  1114  the  place 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  in  1124  it  was  unsuccessfally  be- 
sieged by  King  Baldwin.  In  11S9  another  earthquake  visited  the  town. 
After  the  terrible  earthquake  of  1170  the  famous  Ndreddin  (p.  Ixxxiii)  rebuilt 
the  town  and  fortress.  In  1260  the  Mongols  under  Hdlagd  destroyed  the 
town  and  castle.  In  1280  Haleb  was  again  sacked  by  the  Mongols,  but 
soon  revived.  Under  the  supremacy  of  the  Mamelukd  sultans  of  Egypt 
(p.  Ixzxiv)  Haleb  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  K.  Syria.  In  1400  the  Syrians 
were  defeated  by  Timur,  and  the  town  itself  was  destroyed.  In  1516 
the  Turkish  Sultan  Selim  put  an  end  to  the  Mameluke  supremacy,  and 
the.  town  then  became  the  capital  of  a  viUyet  (p.  Mi).  At  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  Aleppo  suffered  seriously  in  consequence  of  its  occupation 
by  the  janlsaries.  In  1823  two -thirds  of  the  town  were  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  The  place  was  visited  by  another  earthquake  in  1830.  Under 
the  Egyptian  supremacy  (1831-40)  the  town  again  prospered,  as  Ibrahim 
Pasha  constituted  it  his  headquarters. 

These  frequent  destructions  naturally  left  no  survival  of  the  old 
Beroea.  For  its  repeated  recovery  from  its  misfortunes  Aleppo  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  its  situation  on  the  route  of  the  caravan  traffic  to  Persia  and 
India,  and  it  has  long  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  in  silk,  spices,  linen,  cloth, 
jewels,  and  other  goods.  The  French  and  the  Venetians  possessed  fac^ 
tories  here  at  an  early  period.  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  cent.,  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  English  also  established  a  factory  and 
a  consulate  at  Aleppo.  The  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to  India  proved 
detrimental  to  the  caravan-traffic,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  prosperity 
of  Aleppo,  but  several  European  firms  continued  to  thrive.  Among  the 
British  residents  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  were  Henry  Maundrdl^ 
author  of  *A  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem'  and  Dr.  £u«<«^/,who  wrote 
a  'Natural  History  of  Aleppo'.    The  Dutch  also  possessed  a  factory  iiere. 

The  modern  town  is  nnfortifled  and  consists  of  several  quarters 
and  suburbs.  In  tbe  N.W.  part  are  the  suburbs  of  Tellal  and  'Aziziyeh 
(PI.  C,  1),    and  the  Sameh  quarter  (PI.  C,  D,  2),    inhabited   by 
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Cliristians.  Several  bandsome  schools  in  the  European  style  and 
icliurolies  haye  been  erected  here.  Saltboh  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
£.  by  the  El^Jedeidth  quarter  (PL  D,  0)^  occupied  by  a  mixed  popu- 
lation* The  small  W.  suburb  of  El-Kittdh  (PI.  B,  C,  ^),  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kuwelk,  contains  an  exclusively  Christian  -  LeTsntine 
population.  TheJewith  Quarter  (BahtUaf  Pi.  C,  D,  2)  Kes  to  the  S. 
of  Salibeh.  The  streets  are  clean,  -well  paved,  and  generslly  provided 
with  side- walks.  A  characteristic  feature  is  the  numerous  passages 
with  pointed  arches.  The  houses,  which  are  mostly  one-stotied,  are 
built  of  solid  stone,  and  their  courts  are  usually  handsome  in  a  simple 
style.  The  wholesale  trade  of. the  town  is  concentrated  in  its  spacious 
KMnSj  one  of  the  finest  of  which  (PL  0,  B)  stands  to  the  right  of  the 
W.  entrance  to  the  bazaar*  On  the  W.  side  is  still  to  be  seen  a  well- 
preserved  wall  with  towers,  belonging  to  the  old  fortifications. 

The  Citadel  (PL  D,  E,  B)  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  <« 
a  hill  of  apparently  artificial  origin,  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat, 
which  can  be  filled  with  water.  Visitors  are  seldom  admitted. 

The  foundations  of  th«  citadel  are  certainly  very  ancient.,  mad  it  it 
even  asserted  Uiat  the  whole  of  ancient  Bercea  once  lay  on  this  hill.  Arabian 
authors  affirm  that  the  hill  is  supported  hy  8000  ooluaas.  Down  to  1833 
the  hill  was  partially  occupied  by  dWelling-houses.  We  cross  a  haadsosM 
bridge  of  a  single  arch,  and  enter  an  outer  tower,  with  tastefal  anrich* 
ments  in  iron  on  ^e  door.  A  viaduct  next  leads  to  a  vestibule.  Over 
the  strong  iron  door  on  the  right  are  sculptured  basilisks.  The  inscrip- 
tions by  Melik  ef-Zihir  date  from  605  of  the  Hegira  (1309).  By  the  sidee 
of  the  second  door  are  leopards^  heads  carved  on  the  stone.  We  now  reach 
a  plateau  within  the  walls,  which  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  ruins.  The 
direction  of  several  streets  is  traceable,  and  a  number  of  arches  still  exist. 
In  the  middle  of  this  space  is  a  larse  vault,  partially  hewn  in  the  ro^ 
with  a  roof  borne  by  four  column^  bmlt  into  the  walls.  This  subterranean 
chamber  seems  to  have  been  a  cistern.  The  finest  view  is  eigoyed  ttom 
the  top  of  the  minaret.  —  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  citadel  are  two  Intemst- 
ing  old  cannons.  Consisting  of  iron  rings  soldered  together  with  lead. 

The  Bazaab.  (PI.  D,  3)  consists  of  a  number  of  handsome,  dean 
streets  roofed  with  stone  (or,  in  a  few  cases,  with  wood).  The  wares 
are  mostly  of  European  manufacture.  The  air-holes  in  the  roof  haTe 
shades  drawn  over  them  by  cords  when  the  sun  shines. 

To  the  left,  not  far  from  the  W.  entrance  to  the  bazaar,  a  street 
diverges  to  the  Great  Mosque  (Jdmi^  Zakariyd;  PI.  6,  D  3),  which 
occupies  the  site  of  a  church  ascribed  to  the  Empress  Helena. 

This  mosque  is  sometimes  called  Jdmi^  eUUmttifit  from  having  been 
built  by  the  Omayyades,  and  it  is  said  to  have  resembled  the  great  moaone 
of  Damascus.  In  1169  it  was  burned  down  by  the  Isma'iliani  (p.  Izxli), 
and  thereafter  rebuilt  by  Nfireddin  (p.  376).  It  was  again  destroyed  by 
the  Mongols.  The  minaret,  which  rises  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  conrt 
to  a  height  of  about  180  ft.,  dates  from  1280.  Three  sides  of  the  large 
court  are  flanked  with  colonnades.  The  mosque  itself,  situated  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  court,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  wooden  screen,  the 
smaUer  section  being  used  for  daily  priyer,  the  larger  being  set  apart  for 
the  sermon  on  Fridays.  The  'Tomb  of  Zacharias*.  ^e  father  of  John  the 
Baptist,  to  the  possessiop  of  which  Samaria  and  other  places  in  Syria 
^Iso  lay  claim,  is  enclosed  by  a  handsome  gilded  railing. 
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Opposite  the  Great  Mosque  rises  the  Jdrnf  el-Baldwtyeh  (PI.  1  • 
D,  3)^  an  ancient  church  attrihuted  to  the  fimpress  Helena,  oyer 
the  entrance  to  which  there  is  a  handsome  stone  heating  a  Maltese 
cross.  In  the  interioir  are  pilasters  with  acanthus  capitals,  and  a 
cornice  of  the  same  character. 

The  large  ^TKAOoauB'  in  the  Jewish  quarter  deserves  inspection. 
In  the  centre  Is  a  court  flanked  with  arcades.  The  Hehrew  in- 
scriptions here  do  not  seem  ancient,  although  the  custodian  de- 
clares the  huilding  to  he  thousands  of  years  old. 

Near  the  Bdh  d-MaUAm  (M.  D,  4)^  in  the  S.  quarter  of  the  town, 
are  several  rock-caverns,  most  of  which  were  piohahly  once  quarries. 

In  the  S.  wall  of  the  JQmV  el-mkanek  (PI.  0,  3)  is  a  hlock  6f 
hasalt  bearing  an  inscription  in  the  Hittlte  hieroglyphic  charactier 
(.p.  369). 

A  ride  to  the  N.  of  the  town  is  recommended,  past  the  dervish 
monastery  of  Sheikhu  Bekr  (P\.  E,  1)  and  to  the  orchards  on  the 
hank  of  the  Kuwei^  (p«  374),  where  the  Aleppines  sometipies  spen4 
v^hole  days  in  their.summer-houses. 

FsoM  Aleppo  to  J^nrNBSBtH,  ca.  5V4  lurs.  The  road  leads  to  the  S.  vil^ 
(3  hrs.)  Khdn  TUmdn,  where  the  valley  expands;  (Vs  hr.)  KaVajiyehj  (>/shrO 
Zeitdny  (s/i  hr!)  Bema^  and  {}lt^r.)  Jftbi*I$^'A  well  buili  among  the  ruinS 
of  a  ehiureh  on  the-hifi^8t  hill  of  the  chain.  The  Ifahr  Kuweik  (p.  374^ 
here  loses  itself  in  the  morass  of  El-Maihh.  Above  the  morass,  on  a  ter- 
race of  the  hills  -facing  the  S.,  are  situated  the  ruins  of  — 

Kijuietrtn  (Turk.  EM  HaM,  i.e.  Old  Aleppo).   Kinnesrin  ('eagle's  nest'} 
was  the  ancient,  and  became  afterwards  the  modem  *  Arabic  name  of  Chalets,  . 
which  was  founded  by  Seleucus  I^icator  and  aftdrwards  became  a  frontier-  ( 
town  of  the  entire  towards  Persia  and  towards  Axabia.   The  inhabitants  , 
saved  the  town  from  beine  plundered  by  the  Persians  by  paying  200  poundi  j 
of  gold  to  Chosroes.  In  629  the  town  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  Abu  > 
'Ubeida  (p;  29^,  after  which  it  acquired  great  importance  as  a  military  . 
colony  and  the  capital  of  N.  Syria.    As  Aleppo  increased  in  importance,  . 
however,  Kinnesrfn  gradually  declined,  especially  when  the  great  caravan- 
route  was  'altered  and  ceased  to  pase  the  town.    In  961,  when  the  Em- 
peror Vicephorus  took  possession  of  Aleppo,  the  inhabitants  of  Kinnesrin  I 
abandoned  their  town.    In  the  13th  cent,  the  place  was  nearly 'deserted.  ' 

The  shapeless  Ruins  consist  of  large  fragments  of  massive  walls,  over  ; 
6  ft.  in  thickness.  On  the  S.E.  side  are  remains  of  a  square  tower.  On  : 
a  hill  to  the  N.E.  stands  a  ruined  castle  with  subterranean  vaults.  The  ' 
rocks  here  contain  numecous  tomb-grottoes.  * 

From  Kinnesrin  we  may  reach  8$rmin  (p.  ^69),  on  the  road  to  HamS, 
in  6  hrs.    *  

From  Aleppo  to  ^lal'at  Sim'ia. 

7*/4  hrs.  The  traveller  who  has  no  dragoman  should  make  sure  that 
his  Muk&ri  knows  the  way.  Travelling  Is  somelimes  rendered  unsafe  by 
the  nomadic  Kurds  and  Turcomans  who  range  through  the  greater  part 
of  ir.  Syria. 

Leaving  Aleppo,  we  follow  the  direction  of  the  telegraph-wires,  keep- 
ing them  a  little  to  our  left.  Picturesque  retrospect  of  Aleppo.  After 
1  hr*  36  min.  we  pass  to  the  left  of  the  village  of  BtleramOn,  beyond 
which  we  perceive  Kafr  Hamrd,  about  10  min.  below  us  on  the  right. 
We  next  see  (20  min.)  the  Village  of  M<fafrA  below  us,  and  AnUda  in  the 
distance  to  Uie  right.  In  27  min.  more  we  perceive  a  pilgrimage-shrine  on 
a  hill.   Beyond  (>/<  hr.)  7aU(,  on  the  left,  we  follow  the  (5  min.)  telegraph 
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t«(ire3  towards  tbe  village  of  Bastm.  The  barren  Jebel  Simfdn  rises  on 
the  W.  To  the  N.£.,  40  miii.  farther  Do,  we  observe  a  pilgrimage^shHne, 
l/f  hr.  distanii  In  lOmin.  more  we  eometo  the  mined  villaf^e  Ot  JBtHpek, 
where;  there  «r«  a  few  rock-tombs.  Aftei?  10  mln.  ^Ain  Jdra  lies  opposite 
us  to  the  S.,  and  in  s/i  hr.  more  we  pbtain  a  distant  view  of  the  villaf e 
of  Satcdr^  to  the  S.S.W.  The  route  next  passes  (l/s  hr.)  some  rains  in  a 
dale  to  the  left,  and  then  (36  min.)  several  oisteims,  beyond  which,  at  a 
bifarcation  of  the  path,  it  tnitis  to  'the  rights  In  35  mia.  w«  re«ch  the 
ruins  of  a  large  village  (Bo/eHint).  Adjjoining  them  is  the  well-presenred 
apse  of  a  cUurch,  with  crosses  on  the  doo^s.  At  bot!h  ends  of  the  village 
are  a  nmmber  of  i^ock-iombs  with  recesses.  We  n^xt  come  to  ^/t  hr.)  an 
interesting  little  churah,  built  of  blocks  of  stone,  8  ft.  iii  lengtli.  Orw 
the  doors  at  the  W.  end,  and  on  tl^e  9.  side,  are  placed  rosette^  with 
crosses  and  arabesques.  The  five -arched  windows  in  the  side  of  the 
ichnrch  are  bordered  with  a  frteae.  Kear  the  ebvreh  stands  a  tower  in 
the  same,  style,  To  th^  IC;  .fve  t^te  rains  of  a  village.  Wo  pass  0/s  1^'-) 
the  rained  village  of  Batetf  op.  the  left,  and  soon  obtain  (>/s  hr.)  a  Tiew 
of  the  grand  ruins  of  Kal'ikt  Siin'&n,  v^hich  we  reaeh  In  1/4  hr.  more. 

Kal'at  Sim'&n. — AocoMMooATiOH.in  tents  \  Pboyisions  must  be  brought. 

HiBTOBT.  Kal'at  aimlkn  spraag  tip  in  the  ftth  cent,  after  Christ  oa 
the  establishment  here  of  a  convent  (Maninbrff)  of  the  order  of  the  StuUtUy 
or  'pillar  hermit8\  Simeon^  the  founder  of  the  order»  the  son  of  a  peasant, 
was  born  in  991  and  died  in  499.  He  begkn  at  an  eariy  nge  to  subject 
himself  to  the  severest  penances  and  pririitioBS.    In  422  be  ascended  a 


column  of  moderate  lieight,  on  which  he  spent  sevsa  years,  after  which 
he  established  himself  on  the  top  of  »  column  38  ft.  high,  where  he  speat 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Exposed  here  to  wind  and  storm,  often  faadmg,  always 
standing,  and  unable  to  sleep,  or  sitting  with  his  legs  doubled  up  luier 
-him  when  wounds  and  weal^ness  rendered  sUnding  no  longer  possible, 
and  latterly  bound  to  the  column  or  enclosed  by  a  railing,  lie  deli  wed 
I'^ctures  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  his  lofty  station  Mid  afttraeted  tho«» 
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sands  of  hearers  and  papils.  The  principal  church  here  dates  from  the 
5th  century.  The  description  given  by  Eyagrias,  an  author  of  the  6th  cent., 
applies  perfectly  to  the  ruins  now  before  as.  The  Muslims  made  a  fortress 
out  of  the  church  and  monastery. 

The  Bums  of  KaFai  Sim^dn,  forming  by  far  the  finest  group  of  the  kind 
in  N.  Syria,  are  surrounded  by  desolate  mountains  and  lie  on  the  TS.  slope  of 
the  Ldlim  Ddgh  or  Jehel  Barakdt^  which  is  named  after  the  Weli  Abu  Barakdt. 
They  occupy  a  plateau  about  600  yds.  long  and  160  yds.  wide,  which  is 
bounded  by  deep  ralleys  except  on  the  N.  side.  The  outer  wall  erected 
by  the  Muslims,  with  its  towers,  is  still  traceable  at  places. 

The  centre  of  the  establishment  is  formed  by  the  imposing  Monastsbt 
Chdboh,  the  plan  of  which  answers  so  well  to  the  description  given  by 
Procopius  of  the  church  of  the  Apostles  erected  by  Constantine  as  his 
burial-place,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  copy  of  that  older  building.  It  con- 
sists of  four  extensive  arms,  each  Qanked  with  aisles,  placed  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross  of  equal  arms,  and  each  containing  two  rows  of  six 
columns.  [The  £.  arm  (PI.  A)  contains  nine  pairs  of  columns.]  Where 
the  arms  meet,  there  is  formed  an  imposing,  octagonal,  open  central 
space,  defined  by  the  end-piers  of  the  arms  of  the  cross.  The  aisles  are 
continued  round  the  diagonal  sides  of  this  central  space  and  extended 
into  small  apses  occupying  the  exterior  angles  of  the  arms  of  the  cross. 
This  remarkable  church  merits  a  high  rank  among  the  monuments  of 
early  Christian  art  as  being  one  of  the  most  ingenious,  earliest,  and 
finest  examples  of  the  combination  of  the  basilica  form  with  that  of  the 
Greek  cross. 

In  front  of  the  Nwrth  Wing  or  TroMtpt  (PL  /))  once  ran  a  peristyle  (a)^ 
of  which  there  is  now  no  trace.  Over  the  three  portals  (a>,  a«,  a»),  one  larger 
and  two  smaller,  leading  into  the  K.  arm  of  the  church,  runs  a  double 
moulding,  the  upper  part  of  which  runs  round  the  small  arched  windows 
over  the  portals,  and  round  the  two  higher  windows  flanking  the  central 
portals.  The  mouldings  on  the  sides  (6,  c)  are  also  prolonged  over  the 
smaller  portals  in  front.  Above  the  middle  portal  (a^,  higher  up,  is 
another  small  moulding  which  supported  three  small  columns,  two  of 
which  are  still  in  $itii.  Above  these  again  are  introduced  small  arched 
windows.  The  rest  of  this  facade  is  destroyed.  —  We  now  walk  round 
the  N.W.  comer,  adorned  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  We  find  here  two 
portals  (c\  cf).  On  a  level  with  the  beginning  of  their  lintels  there  is  a 
string-course  running  along  the  whole  wall.  Above  this  are  arched  win- 
dows, three  between  the  comer  and  the  first  portal,  three  between  the 
two  portals,  and  one  between  the  second  portal  and  the  angle.  Over  the 
portals  are  lower  arched  windows.  All  the  nine  windows  are  bordered 
with  moulding.  From  the  angle  projects  the  small  apse  (i)  of  the  octagon 
with  its  three  small  windows.  Of  the  peristyle  on  the  W.  side  (c)  there 
are  now  few  remains. 

As  the  ground  here  slopes  rapidly,  it  has  been  necessary  to  build  an 
artificial  foimdation  for  the  West  Wing  or  Ifav9  (E),  The  large  arches 
leading  into  these  substractions  are  still  visible.  The  peristyle  was  once 
continued  farther  to  the  W.  on  the  side  marked  d  in  the  plan.  The  W. 
entrance  (s)  was  probably  the  chief  portal  of  the  church,  and  was  ap* 
proached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps  which  covered  the  four  now  visible 
entrances  to  the  substructions.  The  front  was  4n  antis",  and  consisted 
of  three  portals,  of  which  that  on  the  left,  with  a  small  arched  window 
above  it,  is  entire,  while  part  only  of  the  small  portal  on  the  right  is 
preserved.  In  front  of  the  central  portal  stood  three  columns,  one  of 
which  stin  exists.  The  bases  of  the  two  others  and  the  adjacent  door- 
post on  the  right  are  still  to  be  seen. 

We  now  return  to  the  W.  side  of  the  N.  transept  (D)^  and  enter  by 
the  door  (ei).  The  columns  and  arcades  of  Corinthian  tendency  which 
separated  the  nave  from  the  aisles  here  are  still  partly  preserved,  and  so, 
too,  is  the  side-chapel  /.  A  very  large  arch  leads  hence  into  the  magni- 
ficent Octagon  (Plan  C).  In  the  centre  still  lies  the  pedestal  {g)  of  a  column 
on  which  perhaps  St.  Simeon  (p.  878)  stood  (comp.  p.  880).  The  arches  of 
the  octagon  are  adorned  with  a  frieze.   They  rest  on  massive  comer-pier? 
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ofCorinlhian  character,  and  on  monolithic  columns,  placed  near  the  cor- 
ners. The  frieze  of  the  arches  is  produced  in  a  straight  line  over  the 
capitals  of  the  piers,  and  in  the  angles  formed  by  the  piers  are  placed 
pedestals  for  statues.  Four  arches  of  the  octagon  lead  into  the  nares  of 
A,  B,  D,  and  Ef  the  four  others  enter  the  connecting  spaces  between  the 
aisles  6.  6^  7,  and  9,  and  the  round  apses  i,  ^,  3^  and  4.  Each  of  these 
connecting  spaces  is  bounded  by  two  arches,  resting  on  the  comer-piers 
of  the  octagon  on  one  side,  and  on  those  of  the  aisles  on  the  other  side. 

The  E<ut  Wing  or  Choir  (A)  is  longer  than  the  others.  On  the  capitals 
to  the  left  there  are  still  traces  of  red  painting.  The  apses  h^  i^  k  of 
this  part  of  the  church  are  most  elaborately  enriched.  The  large  main 
arch,  with  its  wide  band  of  moulding,  here  rests  on  a  pilaster,  the  fluting 
of  which  is  interrupted  by  a  section  adorned  with  flowers  near  the  top. 
Orer  the  five  lower  arched  windows  of  the  principal  apse  runs  a  rich 
moulding.  Each  of  the  side-apses  has  a  round-arched  window.  —  Externally 
this  triple  apse  presents  a  very  handsome  appearance,  being  rounded  and 
adorned  with  columns  of  two  orders,  placed  in  rows,  one  above  the  other. 
These  two  rows  are  separated  by  an  abacus,  and  the  upper  columns  serve 
to  support  the  corbels  of  the  cornice.  Between  these  corbels  are  others, 
projecting  independently,  above  each  pair  of  which  a  small  shell-shaped 
niche  has  been  introduced. 

A  door  leads  us  from  the  outside  into  the  space  F^  O,  adjoining  the 
apse,  and  once  apparently  used  by  the  Muslims.  We  cross  the  large 
court  By  portions  of  the  S.  side  of  which  are  well  preserved.  In  the 
court  stands  a  large  mass  of  rock  (2),  approached  by  steps;  this  may 
possibly  be  the  rock  on  which  the  pillar  of  St.  Simeon  (p.  878)  stood 
(comp.  p.  379). 

The  E.  side  of  the  South  Wing  or  Trantept  (B)y  in  the  direction  of  the 
court,  is  admirably  preserved  \  it  has  two  portals,  four  small  windows,  and  a 
small  projecting  part  in  the  middle  (m).  The  mouldings  and  capitals  here 
are  richly  varied.  The  W.  side  («)  has  three  portals  with  small  arched  win- 
dows above  them,  and  larger  windows  of  the  same  character  between  them. 
On  the  S.  side  of  ^  is  a  large  entrance  with  the  porch  o,  which  is  entered 
by  four  square  doors.  Above  the  two  central  doors  are  lofty  arches,  and 
over  the  doors  of  the  aisles  small  arched  windows  have  been  introduced.  — 
We  cross  the  porch  and  examine  the  outside  of  the  portal.  Its  three  wide 
arches  rest  on  projecting  corner-piers,  while  the  central  arch,  with  its 
highly  elaborate  mouldings,  is  also  supported  by  two  monolithic  columns 
standing  a  short  distance  from  the  piers.  Over  the  three  portals  are  hand> 
some,  well-preserved  pediments.  The  outermost  beams  of  the  pediments 
are  produced  upwards  and  bent  over  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  long 
cornice  over  the  central  portal.  This,  cornice  bears  the  superstructure 
of  the  portal,  flanked  with  short  pilasters,  bearing  a  highly  ornate  entab- 
lature, and  pierced  with  four  arched  windows,  the  moulding  of  which 
is  produced  as  far  as  the  capitals  of  the  comer-pilasters.  The  entablature 
of  the  pediment,  the  mouldings,  and  the  upper  entablature  (as  well  as 
also  the  inner  portals  first  mentioned)  are  all  adorned  with  dentils. 
The  three  columns  which  bore  the  corbels  of  the  upper  entablature,  and 
the  two  columns  which  once  stood  between  the  pediments,  no  longer  exist. 

The  church  is  adjoined  on  the  E.  by  many  other  buildings  of  a  less 
ornate  character,  which  formed  the  Monastbbt  or  Mandra.  The  sub- 
structions are  practically  all  that  remains  of  the  chapel  /.  The  adjoining 
chamber  K  is  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Of  if  a  large  portal  to  the  W. 
alone  exists.  The  corridor  L  is  still  traceable,  but  the  chambers  to  the 
E.  of  it  are  nearly  obliterated.    The  projecting  structure  If  still  exists. 

To  the  S.  of  this  extensive  pile  of  bmldings  rises  another  Chubch  of 
similar  style,  the  interior  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  several  families. 
It  was  once  covered  with  a  dome.  The  nave  was  of  octagonal  shape,  in- 
serted in  a  square  space.  The  diagonal  sides  of  the  octagon  contain 
corner-niches  (two  round  and  two  square);  the  principal  apse  prfgects. 
Around  the  square  nucleus  of  the  structure  run  aisles  formed  by  colnmnf, 
describing  a  larger  square.    This   clmrch  is  connected  by  mean«  of  % 
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colonnade  witb  an  adjacent  Bcuiliea.  T^6  latter  contains  four  pairs  of 
columns,  and  the  round  apse  of  the  nave  is  externally  square  in  form. 

On  the  N.  side  of  KaFat  Sim'an,  and  still  within  its  outer  wall ,  is 
the  small  building  0,  with  its  gabled  roof.  The  gable  has  three  windows. 
The  interior,  which  is  partly  hewn  in  the  rock,  is  entered  by  a  portal.  The 
K.  and  S.  sides  each  contain  three  vaulted  niches,  and  the  £.  end  two. 

Fbom  Eal'at  Sim'In  to  TuBMANtK,  39/4  hrs.  Leaving  KaFat  Sim'an, 
we  ride  down  the  valley,  skirting  the  E.  side  of  the  village,  where  several 
other  old  buildings  are  still  standing.  After  20  min.  we  cross  the  valley. 
Where  the  path  divides  (20  min.),  we  turn  to  the  right  and  soon  reach 
(>/4  hr.)  the  village  of  £r/eidi,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain,  which 
possesses  a  beautiful  house  dating  from  ^Aug.  13th,  510. '  The  upper  story 
is  adorned  with  an  elegant  gallery  borne  by  columns,  with  enriched  bal- 
ustrades. The  arcades  are  bordered  with  a  moulding  which  ends  at  the 
sides  in  volutes.  The  capitals  are  very  varied,  and  some  of  them  bear 
crosses.  —  To  the  W.  lie  the  ruins  of  KhatHra^  about  20  min.  from  Erfeidi, 
with  two  interesting  tombs.  That  of  Isidorus,  of  Oct.  9th,  222,  consists 
of  two  pilasters  with  an  entablature,  and  that  of  Emilius  Reginus,  dating 
from  July  SOth,  195,  is  formed  by  two  columns  and  an  entablature.  A  path 
leads  to  the  S.  W.  from  Khatura  to  (6  hrs.)  the  village  of  Yeni  Shelter  (p.  382). 

From  Ehatilra  we  regain  our  direct  route  in  10  min.,  and  (5  min.) 
ascend  the  hill  to  the  left.  We  obtain  (25  min.)  another  fine  view  of 
Kal'at  Sim'an,  and  (10  min.)  then  begin  to  descend.  We  next  reach  (20  min.) 
b&rU  Itzeh,  the  chief  place  in  the  Kad&  Jebel  8im'&n,  and  beyond  it  we 
ascend  to  the  right.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  (10  min.)  the  route  traverses 
the  lofty  plain,  next  reaching  (35  min.)  Mughdret  Za*ter^  a  cavern-dwell- 
ing, with  water  near  it.  We  descend  to  (S6  min.)  Tellddi^  lying  on  the 
right,  pass  (17  min.)  the  ruins  of  Khirhet  ed-DHr  (p.  864)  on  the  left,  and 
reach  (23  min.)  Turmdntn,  on  the  Alexandretta  road  (see  p.  364). 


47.  From  Aleppo  to  Alexandretta  vi&  Antioch. 

RiDB  of  271/s  hrs.  Bridle-path  to  (18  hrs.)  Antioch;  road  thence  to 
Alexandretta,  but  much  of  it  in  very  bad  order. 

From  Aleppo  to  (Gi/a  hrs.)  Turmdnln^  see  p.  364.  Beyond 
TTiim^in  we  cross  a  well-tilled  plain,  of  a  ricli,  reddish  soil,  to 
(53  min.)  — 

Dftai  (jstccommodation  in  the  Sheikh's  house).  In  the  village, 
towards  the  W.  side,  stands  a  handsome  building,  which  is,  how- 
eTer,  entirely  surrounded  by  houses,  and  difficult  of  access.  To  the 
W.  of  it  is  a  small  church  with  handsome  rosettes  and  a  few  win- 
dows. A  little  farther  to  the  S.  rises  a  small  tower  with  a  dome 
resting  on  four  columns.  Near  the  village  are  numerous  rock-cham- 
hers  with  recesses  for  the  dead.  A  very  conspicuous  Columnar 
Tornb,  of  the  4th  cent.,  consists  of  a  pedestal  10  ft.  high,  on  which 
four  columns  with  Ionic  capitals  are  placed  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
hearing  a  roof,  surmounted  with  a  small  blunted  pyramid.  —  To 
the  N.W.  lies  an  interesting  Necropolis, 

Starting  from  the  S.  side  of  the  village,  we  proceed  towards  the 
S.W.,  and  soon  observe  to  the  left  (S.),  about  1/4  hr.  distant,  the 
Tillage  of  Terib ;  after  40  min.  we  perceive  the  ruins  of  Sermada 
(p.  373),  at  the  end  of  the  plain.  18  min.,  a  group  of  ruins;  on 
the  left  are  several  cisterns  with  water,  and  on  the  right  a  number 
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of  gates  and  arcades.  9  min.,  a  fine  ruined  churoh;  42  min.,  on 
the  left,  more  ruins,  beyond  which  (9  min.)  a  path  ascends  the  hill 
to  the  right.  A  little  farther  on  we  observe  traces  of  a  Roman  road 
hewn  in  the  rock.  On  the  right  (17  min.)  lies  a  group  of  ruins 
called  Kasr  el'Bendt  ('house  of  the  girls*)  from  the  tradition  that  it 
was  once  a  nunnery.  The  W.  side  of  a  basilica,  with  a  tower,  is 
the  best-preserved  relic  here.  25  min.,  BurJ  er-Rdkseh,  with  nu- 
merous ruins  and  tombs.  Farther  on  (I/2  hr.)  the  valley  expands. 
Beyond  (25  min.)  a  small  village  on  the  left  we  soon  obtain  a  view 
of  the  great  plain  (El'Amk)j  the  lake,  and  the  chain  of  the  Amanus. 
After  40  min.  our  route  is  joined  by  an  important  road  from  the 
right ,  and  in  5  min.  reaches  the  poor  Khdn  Yeni  Sheher  (*new 
town').  The  country  is  well  cultivated,  but  is  infested  with  thieves. 

We  cross  the  brook  here  by  a  bridge  and  skirt  the  chain  of 
hills  to  the  left.  In  II/2  hr.  we  reach  the  village  of  Hdrim.  Here, 
beautifully  situated  on  an  artificial  hill,  is  an  Arabian  castle,  con- 
taining a  number  of  chambers,  rock-staircases,  a  deep  moat,  and  a 
tunnel  hewn  in  the  rock.  This  castle,  under  the  name  of  C<utrum 
Harenkh,  was  famous  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  who  rebuilt  it 
for  the  protection  of  their  flocks.  In  1163  Ndreddfn  routed  an 
army  of  the  Franks  in  this  neighbourhood  (p.lxxxiii).  Melik  el-'Azis 
erected  a  new  and  very  strong  castle  here  in  1282.  The  district 
was  so  fertile  that  it  was  sometimes  called  Little  Damascus.  lu 
the  environs  are  numerous  rock-tombs. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  mountains  to  the  W.,  we  cross  a  brook, 
and  in  1  hr.  reach  Khdn  KiUd.  To  the  right  rise  a  number  of  isol- 
ated hills.  In  1  h;.  more  we  reach  the  Orontcs,  and  in  25  min. 
the  Jisr  el-Hadtd  (4ron  bridge'),  with  its  four  arches,  formerly  a 
point  of  great  importance.  It  still  possesses  tites-de^  pont.  On  the 
river  are  water-wheels  and  a  mill,  and  beyond  it  is  a  khan.  Farther 
on  we  keep  the  lake  of  Antioch  to  our  right,  and  pass  quantities  of 
the  liquorice  plant  (Olycyrrhiza  glabra).  After  1  hr.  40  min.  we 
turn  into  a  broad  valley  more  towards  the  S. ,  and  pass  some  wells. 
On  the  left  (I/2  hr.)  a  small  valley  opens,  and  on  the  right  are  an 
aqueduct  and  a  group  of  houses  called  Jilija.  We  pass  (22  min.)  a 
well  on  the  left,  and  (20  min.)  two  villages  on  the  right,  and  reach 
(10  min.)  the  beginning  of  the  orchards.  On  the  left  (7  min.)  are 
rock-tombs,  and  on  the  hill  above  us  rise  the  walls  of  ancient  An- 
tioch. In  10  min.  we  pass  the  site  of  the  B&b  Bfklus,  or  £.  gate 
(p.  387),  and  in  ^4  ^^-  more  observe  numerous  tombs  on  the  left. 
In  13  min.  more  we  reach  Antioch. 

Antiooh.  —  Accommodation  may  be  obtained  at  the  houses  of  the 
consular  agents,  to  whom,  however,  an  introduction  is  necessary,  or  in  a 
dirty  kind  of  casino,  or  Greek  caf^,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  town.  Visitors 
have  to  bring  their  own  bedding.  —  Tokkish  Post  A  Tslsgbaph  Statioh. 

Consulates.  British,  /.  Douik^  vice-consul  ^  French,  PoUof^  consular 
agent;  German,  Mardiros Mistakian,  consular  agent)  Italian,  J).  Axar^  agent. 

Phtsician.    Dr.  QlyptU  (a  Greek). 
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Photogbaphs  are  best  obtained  from  CUment  TJUvenet  at  Aleppo,  thougb 
there  is  also  a  photographer  in  Antioch. 

Antiquities.  Large  numbers  of  gems  and  coins  are  brought  to  light 
by  the  heavy  showers  of  rain  which  wash  down  the  soil  from  the  hills. 
Some  of  these  are  admirable  specimens  of  the  die-sinker's  art,  bnt  for- 
geries are  not  uncommon.    Careful  bargaining  is  always  necessary. 

Antioch  (Arab.  AntdkiyeK)  lies  in  the  beautiful  and  extremely 
fertile  plain  of  the  lower  Orontes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream 
(now  called  El'^AH"),  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  four 
arches.  The  town  nestles  picturesquely  among  the  green  orchards 
at  the  S.  base  of  the  rugged  Mt.  Silpius  (Arab.  Habth  en-Nejjdr; 
1445  ft.).  The  peaks  of  this  range  of  hills  (the*  Mons  Casius  of 
antiquity),  anciently  called  Silpius,  Orocassias,  and  Staurin^  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  valleys  which  rarely  contain  water. 
The  modem  town,  occupying  scarcely  one-tenth  part  (to  the  N.W.) 
of  its  ancient  area,  contains  28,000  inhab.  (4000  Christians,  a  few 
Jews)  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Kdimmakdm.  The  ordinary  language  is 
Turkish,  practically  the  only  language  understood  by  the  authori- 
ties ;  but  Armenian  and  Arabic  are  spoken  by  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. While  in  ancient  times  the  city  took  an  active  part  in  the 
transmission  of  goods  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  lay  at 
the  intersection  of  the  important  routes  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
sea  (SeleuQia)  and  from  the  Bi^a'  (p.  292)  to  Asia  Minor,  its  pre- 
sent trade  is  very  insignificant.  Liquorice  is  exported  to  America 
and  maize  to  Europe.  There  are  several  soap-factories ;  the  shoes 
and  the  plain  but  durable  knives  of  Antioch  are  prized ;  and  the 
eels  with  which  the  Orontes  abounds  are  noted.  Large  water-wheels 
are  used  to  irrigate  the  orchards. 

After  his  victory  at  Ipsus,  in  B.C.  301,  Seleueus  I.  Nicator  (p.  Ixxxviii) 
founded  the  city  of  AntiochM  (named  after  his  father)  near  the  altar  of 
Zeus  Bottios,  which  had  been  erected  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Greek 
colonies  of  lopolis^  on  the  hill  of  Silpius  to  the  S.,  and  Pagus  Bottia  had 
already  been  established  here.  The  town,  which  at  first  lay  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Orontes  only,  was  peopled  with  Macedonians  and  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  town  of  Antigonia,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
lain  about  6  H.  to  the  N.  of  Antiochia.  The  town  also  contained  the 
native  inhabitants  and  a  number  of  Jews.  Seleueus  and  his  successors 
adorned  the  city  with  magnificent  buildings  and  laid  out  streets  of  columns, 
flanked  on  both  sides  with  covered  colonnades  as  a  protection  against 
heat  and  rain.  From  the  reign  of  Seleueus  also  dates  the  seated  statue 
of  the  goddess  of  Antiochia,  by  Eutychides,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus.  We 
obtain  an  idea  of  this  work  from  coins  and  from  the  copy  in  the  Vatican. 
Anttochu$  the  Great  (B.C.  223-187)  founded  an  extensive  new  quarter  on 
the  island  in  the  Orontes,  which  was  then  much  larger  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, and  united  it  with  the  old  town  by  five  handsome  bridges.  Anr 
HoOnu  £piphanes  (B.C.  176-164)  added  a  residential  suburb  at  the  8.  end 
of  the  town,  next  the  hill-slope  which  had  been  avoided  by  Seleueus  on 
account  of  its  destructive  torrents. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  rapid  rise  of  Antioch,  the  sumptuous  cap- 
ital of  the  splendour-loving  Seleucidte,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  centre 
of  commerce.  The  population,  consisting  of  Greek  and  Syrian  elements, 
was  of  a  restless  and  voluptuous  character,  and,  though  frequently  visited 
by  earthquakes,  never  allowed  its  pleasures  to  suffer  much  interruption. 
^Notwithstanding  all  its  advantages  Antioch,  being  a  creation  of  the  Mace- 
donian dynapty,  lacked  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancient  Greek  cities ,  and 
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was  notable  for  the  time-serving  and  fickle  character  of  its  inhabitants. 
In  83,  when  the  Seleucidan  dynasty  was  in  a  tottering  condition,  Antioch 
was  temporarily  the  residence  of  Tigranety  King  of  Armenia,  bat  his 
supremacy  was  soon  afterwards  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Romans,  whom 
the  citizens  welcomed  as  their  deliverers  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Puimfeif 
accorded  a  considerable  degree  of  independence  to  Antioch,  and  the  city 
became  the  seat  of  a  prefect  and  the  headquarters  of  the  military  and 
political  administration  of  the  district.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalua  in 
B.  G.  48,  however,  the  citizens  speedily  transferred  their  allegiance  from 
Pompey  to  the  victorious  CoMar^  who  rewarded  them  by  confirming  their 
privileges  and  by  erecting  a  pillared  hall  (Ceesareum),  a  theatre,  an  amphi- 
theatre (on  the  Acropolis),  and  a  bath.  Tihtrixu  built  a  wall  round  the 
S.  suburb,  which  was  connected  both  with  the  Acropolis  and  with  the 
'old'  and  ^new  town\  so  that  thenceforth  Antioch  consisted  of.fourqaar- 
ters.  The  principal  ornaments  of  the  S.  end  were  its  streets  of  columns, 
with  double  colonnades:  the  longest  of  these  ran  frdm  the  E.  gate  to  the 
W.  gate,  a  distance  of  4  M.  The  city  owed  its  supplv  of  excellent  water 
from  Daphne  to  CaUiiwlay  Trajan^  and  Hadrian.  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
astrous earthquakes  of  B.C.  184,  A.D.  37,  one  in  the  reign  of  CUxudhu  (41-54), 
and  the  most  destructive  of  all  in  115,  in  the  reign  of  Traian  (who  had 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Circus),  the  city  sustained  no  permanent  injury,  a« 
it  was  on  each  occasion  restored  or  rebuilt  in  a  finer  style  than  before. 

At  Antioch  a  Christian  community  was  for  the  first  time  formed  in- 
dependently of  the  synagogue,  and  here  the  members  of  the  new  sect 
were  first  called  Christians  (Acts  xi.  26).  It  was  from  Antioch  that  St.  Paul 
started  on  his  missionary  travels  (Acts  xiii.  4).  Antioch  thus  became  the 
cradle  of  Gentile  Christianity,  and  among  its  citizens  were  numbered  many 
martyrs,  including  Bishop  Ignatius  (in  the  time  of  Trajan).  —  In  280  An- 
tioch was  sacked  by  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  and  shortly  afterwards  it 
was  captured  by  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra.  AvrtSian  recovered  and 
restored  the  city,  and  Diodetian  built  a  gigantic  imperial  palace  on  the 
island.  Conttaniine  erected  a  magnificent  new  edifice  on  the  site  of  the 
early  and  simple  'Church  of  the  Apostles'  (besides  a  Prsetorium  and  other 
buildings).  The  new  church  was  completed  by  his  son,  OomHanHuij  in 
whose  reign  (341)  the  city  was  devastated  by  another  earthquake.  J$ikm 
tM  Apoitate^  who  spent  the  winter  of  862-363  at  Antioch,  relieved  hia 
preparations  for  the  Persian  war  by  the  composition  of  his  treatise  'against 
the  Christians'.  Antioch  attained  its  greatest  size  under  Theodoaku  At 
OrecUf  who  advanced  the  walls  by  more  than  a  Soman  mile  on  the  W. 
and  mountain  sides.  According  to  reports  of  the  Chinese,  who  at  that 
time  had  commercial  relations  with  Antioch  (which  they  regarded  as  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire),  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was  1(X)  stadia,  or 
about  ll'/s  M.  St.  Chrysostom,  who  was  a  presbyter  here  for  13  years 
before  he  was  summoned  to  Constantinople,  estimated  the  population  of 
Antioch  at  the  close  of  the  4th  cent,  at  200,(XX>,  of  whom  one-half  were 
Christians.  The  most  illustrious  pagan  scholar  at  that  date  was  the 
orator  Libanius,  the  teacher  of  Chrysostom. 

Although  at  first  Antioch  lagged  behind  the  older  Alexandria  in  the 
domain  of  science,  yet  after  the  4th  cent,  it  took  the  leading  place  in  fiie 
department  of  Biblical  criticism  and  exegesis.  In  contrast  to  the  mystical 
and  allegorical  exegesis  of  the  Alexandrians,  the  ^Antiochians*  applied 
the  principles  of  historical  and  grammatical  criticism  to  the  sacred  docu- 
ments. Paul  of  Samoiata  (p.  899),  created  Bishop  of  Antioch  in  280,  ex- 
cited the  wrath  of  the  orthodox  by  his  revival  of  the  doctrine  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  human  being  in  whom  the  might  of  God  was  manifested  in 
the  form  of  the  ^Logos',  and  he  was  accordingly  excommunicated  by  the 
-Council  of  Antioch  in  269.  Between  the  middle  of  the  8rd  cent,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  more  than  80  ecclesiastical  councils  met  at  Antioch. 
According  to  a  tradition  founded  uponGal.  ii.  11  et  seq.,  St.  Peter  was  the  first 
bishop  of  Antioch;  and  the  church  of  Antioch  therefore  ranked  next  to 
Alexandria  and  Rome  at  the  Council  of  IJictea.  The  Patriarch  of  Antioch 
ruled  over  12  provinces  with  167  bishops.  Antioch  became  the  hnetropolis 
and  eye*  of  E.  Christendom.  The  Orthodox  Greek  church  retains  the  title 
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^Patriarch  of  Antioch\  but  its  holder  now  resides  at  Damascus.  In  457 
and  458  the  island  quarter  of  the  city  was  entirely  destroyed  by  earthquakes. 
In  consequence  of  an  earthquake  in  526,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  no  fewer 
than  250,1)00  persons  are  said  to  have  perished,  and  in  528  a  similar  cata- 
strophe occasioned  the  death  of  5000  more.  In  538  Antioch  was  plundered 
by  the  Sassanide  monarch  Chosroes  I.  (p.  395),  who  carried  away  many  of 
the  inhabitants  to  New  Antioch  in  Assyria.  Justinian  exhibited  much  zeal 
in  rebuilding  the  city,  but  was  unable  to  restore  its  ancient  glory.  —  In 
637  Antioch  was  captured  by  the  Arabs,  from  whom  it  was  at  length 
wrested  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas  in  969.  In  1084  the 
city  was  betrayed  to  Suleiman,  the  Turkish  prince  of  Iconium. 

In  1097  the  Crusaders  found  it  difficult  to  invest  the  city  completely, 
nor  could  they  wholly  resist  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the  Antiochian 
mode  of  life.  An  earthquake  which  took  place  in  Jan.,  1098,  however, 
had  a  salutary  effect',  they  collected  their  scattered  forces,  and  in  the 
ninth  month  of  the  siege  they  at  length,  with  the  aid  of  a  traitor,  captured 
the  city,  where  they  instituted  a  general  massacre.  A  Persian  army  now 
approached  to  the  relief  of  the  Antiochians,  whereupon  the  Crusaders 
were  seized  with  despair .  A  reaction ,  however,  was  occasioned  by  the 
finding  of  the  ^holy  spear"  (with  which  the  Saviour's  side  is  said  to  have 
been  pierced)  by  Peter  of  Amiens  under  the  altar  of  the  principal  church, 
and  the  Crusaders  succeeded  in  gaining  a  complete  victory  over  an  enemy 
of  greatly  superior  numbers.  After  many  dissensions  Bohemund,  Prince 
of  Tarentum,  was  appointed  prince  of  Antioch,  nominally  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Emperor  of  Byzantium.  The  principality  of  Antioch 
extended  from  Tarsus  to  the  Eleutheros  (Nahr  el-Kebir,  p.  351),  and  east- 
wards to  Seijar  (p.  870)  and  Hlirim  (p.  3a2).  In  1170  the  Frank  quarter  of 
Antioch  was  destroyed  by  a*  fearful  earthquake.  On  19th  May,  1268,  the 
Muslims,  under  Sultan  Beibars,  finally  regained  possession  of  the  city.  — 
Comp.  FOrMter'M  Antiochia  (Breslau,  1897). 

The  MoDBBN  To-WN  presents  a  somewhat  dwarfed  appearance 
within  the  walls  of  the  old  town.  The  streets  are  narrow  but  are 
furnished  on  both  sides  with  comparatively  broad  side- walks  se- 
parated by  a  narrow  but  deep  depression  for  the  reception  of  garbage. 
The  streets  are  therefore  impracticable  for  carriages,  and  as  there 
are  few  windows  in  the  walls  of  the  houses  flanking  them  their  ap- 
pearance is  very  sombre.  The  sloping  tiled  roofs  of  the  houses 
present  quite  a  European  aspect. 

A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  Sbbai,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  town. 
The  court  of  this  building  contains  a  number  of  capitals  and  drums 
of  columns,  two  fine  Sarcophagi^  and  the  Statue  of  an  orator  or  poet, 
in  the  style  of  the  statue  of  Sophocles  at  the  Lateran,  which  dates 
from  the  late  imperial  epoch.  This  statue  was  found  in  1896  beside 
the  wall  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town.  The  larger  sarcophagus,  which 
was  uncovered  during  an  inundation  of  the  Orontes  in  1880-81, 
dates  at  latest  from  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  and  contained  the  remains 
of  a  victorious  athlete,  whose  portrait  appears  on  one  of  the  ends. 
The  smaller  sarcophagus,  found  between  Seleucia  and  Daphne,  is 
of  somewhat  later  date  and  inferior  workmanship. 

Inscribed  tombstones  with  reliefs  and  other  antiquities  are  to  be 
seen  in  private  houses,  e.g.  in  that  of  M.  Missakian  (p.  382),  on  the 
Orontes,  about  5  min.  to  the  left  from  the  bridge.  The  finest  collec- 
tion of  the  sort,  including  reliefs  from  Palmyra,  gems,  and  coins, 
belongs  to  Aga  Biffat  BSr£kety  a  gentleman  of  European  culture. 
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Anoibnt  Antiooh  lay  not  only  on  tlie  plain  but  on  the  slopes 
ot  Mt.  Silpius  (p.  383)  and  on  tlie  plateau  of  this  hill.  The  mott 
important  remains  lie  on  the  slopes  to  the  S.  A  walk  round  the 
Anoibnt  Wall  (about  6  hrs.)  is  Tory  Interesting  but  neeessitates  a 
guide.  It  runs  from  the  river  up  to  the  hills  and  beyond  them. 
There  is  almost  no  relic  of  it  in  the  plain,  as  after  the  earthquake 
of  1872  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  use  it  in  rebuilding  their 
houses.  The  whole  wall  is  built  of  fine  limestone  from  Mt.  Silpius. 
The  Interior  is  composed  of  a  conglomerate  of  unhewn  stones  and 
mortar,  the  outside  being  faced  with  hewn  stones  of  different  sizes. 
At  the  aqueduct  (see  below)  the  wall  is  lOl/j  ft.  thick  including  the 
projecting  top,  or  9  ft.  without  it,  so  that  the  statement  of  ancient 
authors  that  a  four -horse  chariot  could  be  driven  along  its  top 
seems  not  incredible.  At  this  point  it  is  still  26  ft.  in  height,  while 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain  it  is  40  ft.  The  wall  was  interrapted  at 
intervals  of  ca.  53  yds.  by  large  three-storied  towers,  of  which  there 
are  said  to  have  been  360  in  all.  Those  on  the  hill  were  70-80  ft. 
high.  Flights  of  steps  led  up  from  one  to  the  other.  To  judge  by 
the  remains  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  there  were  flights  of  steps  within 
the  towers  and  also  cisterns. 

We  begin  on  the  W.  side,  where  there  was  a  gate,  known  as 
Porta  Cherubimy  DaphneOca^  or  Sancti  QeorgH^  the  site  of  which  may 
be  identified  near  the  large  barracks  erected  by  Ibr&him  Pasha  with 
stones  taken  from  the  ancient  town-walls.  Following  the  traces  of 
the  wall,  we  ascend  to  (10  min.)  a  handsome  four-arched  Aquedntci 
crossing  the  valley.  In  ^ji^x.  we  reach  a  well-preserved  gateway,  4  ft 
wide.  In  20  min.  more  we  walk  round  a  small  depression  through 
which  we  look  down  upon  the  modern  town,  with  the  slopes  of  Jebel 
MfisH  (p.  361)  beyond  it ;  to  th€  N.E.  is  the  lake  of  Antioch  (p.  388> 

A  still  finer  view  is  obtained  from  the  point  (^4  hr.)  where  the 
wall  again  begins  to  descend  northwards.  To  the  N.  the  large,  pyra- 
midal Jebel  Bayazid  near  Beilan  (p.  362)  is  visible,  and  the  whole 
course  of  the  Orontes  is  distinctly  traceable.  Following  the  inside 
of  the  wall,  we  next  pass  (8  min.)  a  large  structure  (130  ft.  in  dia- 
meter), which  resembles  an  amphitheatre  in"  shape  but  Is  more 
probably  a  Reservoir,  —  After  10  min.  we  reach  a  large  ruined  Ckutie^ 
which  may  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel,  though  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  as  the  round  towers  indicate,  it  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  Crusaders.  From  that  period  also  dates  the  outer  wall  which 
has  been  built  alongside  the  old  wall  for  a  short  distance  here. 

We  continue  to  skirt  the  wall  till  (Vg  hr.)  we  arrive  at  the  Bdh 
el'Hadid  (*iron  gate').  The  wall  (about  60  ft.  in  height)  here  erosses 
a  deep  ravine,  at  the  lowest  part  of  which  is  a  narrow  sluice  to 
permit  the  outflow  of  the  mountain-stream,  which  descends  with 
great  fury  in  winter.  This  sluice  was  probably  originally  fitted  with 
iron  framework.  Procopius,  who  mentions  the  wall  in  his  memoir 
*0n  the  Buildings  of  Justinian'  (ii.  10),  names  the  torrent  Ono- 
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pnUUes,  Olose  by  is  a  postem,  but  no  proper  gate.  The  wall  henoe 
ascends  the  bill  so  steeply  tbat  we  can  no  longer  follow  it.  —  We 
may  return  directly  to  tbe  town  by  joining  tbe  bridle-path  tbat 
descends  near  the  Bab  el-Hadtd  and  passes  near  the  ruins  of  the 
huge  ThecUre,  in  which  Sapor  (p.  384)  surprized  the  citizen  s. 

We,  however,  cross  the  water-course  and  descend  by  a  rough 
path,  passing  the  aqueduct  over  the  stream,  to  the  end  of  the  slope, 
where  we  find  a  rock-cavern  formiag  the  Church  ofSt.  John  ChrysO" 
Btom.  The  small  cemetery  adjoining  belongs  to  the  Latins  (key  at 
the  Capuchin  Monastery  in  the  town). 

About  225  yds.  to  the  E.  of  this  spot  is  a  remarkable  Roek  Relief, 
consisting  of  a  female  head  with  headdress  (1472  ^^'  ^  height)  and 
a  complete  female  figure  resembUug  a  caryatid.  These  figures,  the 
outlines  of  which  are  injured,  were  carved  by  order  of  King  An- 
tiochus  Eplphanes,  in  order  to  avert  a  pestilence  from  the  city.  The 
historian  Joannes  Malalas,  who  was  born  in  Antioch  and  flourished  iu 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  mentions  that  they  existed  in  his  time  and  that 
the  spot  was  known  as  Charoneion^  or  'place  of  the  under-world'. 

Farther  on  we  pass  the  remains  of  an  old  conduit  and  the  ruined 
monastery  of  St.  Paul,  and  reach  the  site  of  the  old  B6Jb  BiUus  or 
8t  FauVs  Oaie,  The  town-walls  may  be  traced  N.  from  this  point 
to  the  Orontes,  but  their  remains  are  scanty  and  the  path  is  rough. 

The  best  method  of  tracing  the  N.  wall  is  to  skirt  the  Orontes  to 
the  E.  from  the  Orontes  Gate,  in  which  case  we  may  observe,  to  the 
right,  the  former  course  of  the  Orontes  canal  constructed  by  Justin- 
ian. Just  before  the  wall  bends  to  the  S.  we  see  the  Spina  and 
one  of  the  Mdae  of  the  Stadium  (about  220  yds.  in  length)  project- 
ing from  a  marsh.  The  spectators'  seats,  with  the  flights  of  steps 
leading  to  them,  are  also  partly  preserved.  At  a  little  distance  are 
the  girdle-walls  of  an  ancient  building,  probably  the  Thermae  erected 
by  the  Emp.  Yalens,  who  also  constructed  the  stadium.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  linger  the  remains  of  an  andent  bridge. 

The  gate  in  the  N.E.  side  of  the  wall  was  named  B6b  el-Jeneineh 
('garden  gate').  In  European  accounts  of  the  Crusades  it  is  called 
Porta  Duels,  or  'duke's  gate',  because  Qodfrey  de  Bouillon  pitched 
his  tent  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  siege  of  Antioch. 

A  very  attractive  ezeursion  (gnlde  necessary)  may  be  made  from 
Antioch  to  (l>/4  hr.)  Bmi  el-lU  Chovse  of  water*),  the  identity  of  which 
with  the  ancient  Daphnt  has  been  disputed  without  adequate  grounds. 
We  quit  the  city  on  the  W.  side  and  soon  reach  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient stcme  bridge  over  the  Orontes,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the 
monntain-stream  .^Wtr.  In  1  hr.  we  arrive  at  the  village  of  Ehffarbiyeh, 
and  in  Vs  hr.  more  at  Beit  el-3fd.  The  most  attractive  sight  here  is  offered 
by  the  numerous  waterfkUs  which  descend  close  by  each  other  into  a 
deep  valley,  and  finally  find  their  way  to  the  Orontes.  There  are  also, 
however,  some  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  of  an  aqueduct  with  an 
intercepting  wall  built  for  its  protection  \  also  fragments  of  columns.  A 
few  laurels  likewise  survive.  A  number  of  sarcophagi  project  from  the 
ground  In  the  ancient  Neeropolii,  which  lies  to  the  K.E.  \  and  considerable 
remains  of  a  large  wall  have  also  been  found  here.  Close  to  the  last  is  a 
deep  subterranean  Sock  Grotto,  reached  by  a  long  flight  of  steps.    This 
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may,  perhaps,  havje  been  a  shrine  of  Hecate.  The  highest  point  of  the 
necropolis  commands  a  fine  view.  The  water  of  Daphne  forme  stalactites. 
—  Daphne  was  the  'Baenretiro^  for  Antiochia,  which  was  even  sometimes 
called  ^Epidaphne^  (i.e.  'near  Daphne').  Daphne  was  famous  for  its  laurels 
and  cypresses ;  the  nymph  Daphne  was  said  to  have  been  metamorphosed 
here  into  a  laurel  when  pursued  by  Apollo.  Seleucus  Nicator  (p.  383) 
built  a  temple  at  Daphne  to  Apollo,  and  for  this  shrine  Bryaxia,  an  artist 
of  the  Attic  school,  designed  the  widely-admired  statue  of  the  lyre-playing 
Apollo,  a  copy  of  which  appears  on  coins  of  Antioch.  Daphne  also  contained 
temples  of  Artemis,  Isis,  Aphrodite^  and  other  deities.  The  temple  of 
Apollo  was  burned  down  under  Julian.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  built  a 
stadium  in  which  he  celebrated  gorgeous  icnilitary  and  musical  festivals, 
taking  personal  part  in  the  latter.  Germanicus  died  at  Daphne,  and  a 
monument  (tribunal)  was  erected  in  his  honour  here  and  another  in  Antioch. 
Olympian  eames  were  held  regularly  at  Daphne  froni  the  reign  of  Oom- 
modus  until  the  6th  century.  The  remains  of  St.  Babylas,  martyred  under 
Decius,  were  buried  here,  but  were  exhumed  at  the  orders  of  Julian. 

la  continuing  our  journey  froto  Antiocli  we  turn  to  the  riglit  (N.) 
beyond  the  bridge  (p.  382)  and  follow  the  telegraph-wires.  On  the  left 
(3  min.)  are  ancient  tombs.  After  25  min.  the  road  crosses  the  smatl 
Najir  el'Kuweiseh,  and  diverges  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  telegraph- 
wires.  The  ground  is  marshy  at  pUces,  but  covered  with  rich  vege- 
tation. This  was  the  Syria  Pieria  of  the  ancients.  We  pass  (1  hr.) 
a  village  on  a  hill  to  the  right,  and  reach  (1  hr.)  the  Lake  of  Antioek. 
In  the  distance,  to  the  right,  rises  the  Jehel  Sim'4n  (p.  378).  The 
lake  is  mentioned  by  Libanins  (p.  384).  It  is  now  called  Bdhrdl 
AntdHyehi  and  through  it  flows  the  KarasHX^aratshtti;  p.  363)  or 
Nahr  el-Aiwad  (*black  water'),  the  ancient  Melasy  which  falls  into 
the  Orontes  about  1  hr.  above  Antioch.  The  copious  Nahr  'Aftin 
(coming  from  the  E. }  p.  364)  and  several  brooks  flow  inta  tiie  lake, 
the  extent  of  which  varies  according  to  the  season. 

After  11/4  hr.  the  road  reaches  the  end  of  the  plain,  and  re- 
turns to  the  telegraph-wires  near  a  solitary  oak.  The  hill  to  the 
left  is  crowned  with  a  small  ruin.  We  next  reach  (33  min.)  the 
khan  and  hamlet  of  KaramurL  To  the  left  in  the  valley,  above  us 
(S.W.),  at  a  distance  of  1/4  hr.,  rise  the  romantically  situated  ruins 
of  the  KaVat  BaghrdSj  a  large  ancient  castle.  This  is  doubtless  the 
Pagrae  of  Strabo.  It  was  a  point  of  great  importance  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  it  commanded  the  S.  entrance  to  the  frequented  Beil&n  Pass 
(p.  363).  It  was  for  a  long  period  in  possession  of  the  Crusaders, 
but  was  captured  by  Saladin  in  1189.  Onc6  more  captured  by  the 
Christians,  it  was  Anally  taken  from  them  by  Sultan  Beibais  in  1268. 

After  50  min.  our  route  is  joined  by  an  ancient  road  firom  the 
right,  and  we  now  follow  the  latter  and  the  telegraph-wires.  The 
slopes  are  clothed  with  arbutus ,  myrtles,  pines,  and  other  trees. 
Still  ascending,  the  road  at  length  (1/2  ^r.)  reaches  the  top  of  the 
hill,  which  commands  a  beautiful  view.  The  road  passes  (jW  min.) 
a  guard-house,  in  which  soldiers  are  stationed,  and;(%  min.)  is 
joined  by  the  Aleppo  road  winding  up  from  the  right.  Thenoe  to 
(2  hrs.)  Beildrh  and  (21/2  ^rs.)  Alexandretta,  comp.  pp.  363,  362. 
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The  concession  for  the  building  of  tbe  Baghdad  Ballway,  forming  a 
prolongation  of  the  Anatolian  Railway  from  Baidar  Pasha  (Constantinople) 
to  Konia,  was  granted  by  the  Turkish  Government  to  a  Franco-German 
syndicate  on  Jan.  22nd,  1903.  The  construction  must  be  completed  within 
8  years  from  the  turning  of  the  first  sod,  provided  that  the  money  for 
guaranteeing  tbe  interest  is  duly  forthcoming.  The  entire  length  from  Konia^ 
the  present  terminus  of  the  Anatolian  Railway,  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
amounts  to  about  1500  K.  {i.t.  about  1860  M.  from  Constantinople,  or  about 
half  the ,  length  of  tbe  Siberian  Railway).  From  Konia  the  railway  will 
cross  the  Taurus  to  Adana  (p.  362)  ^  thence  it  will  proceed  in  a  double 
loop,  between  the  spurs  of  the  Taurus  and  the  Amanus,  to  KilUs  (whence 
a  branch-line  will  diverge  to  Aleppo;  p.  373)  and  JertM^u  (p.  39T)-  After 
crossing  the  Bnphrates  it  will  run  visl  Earr&n  (p.  398*,  the  junction  of  a 
braneh-line  to  Urfa^  p.  397).  R6s  eVAin^  Nestbm  (p  403),  and  MOaul  (p.  404). 
From  Mosul  it  proceeds  to  Baghdad  (p.  406)  via  TeJtrtt  (p.  40&)  'and  Sheikh 
Jbrdhim,  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  which  crosses  the  Tigris  to  KhdmJtin 
(p-  406).  Beyond  Baghdad  the  railway  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  W.  and 
runs  via  Kerbeld  (p.  409),  K^ef  Cp.  410),  and  Basra  (p.  411)  to  Kadhima  on 
the  Bay  of  El-Kuweit,  where  it  will  end. 

Travelling  in  the  lands  adjoining  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  goes 
somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  the  customary  tour  in  the  Orient,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  time  which  it  requires  but  also  in  respect  of 
the  exertions  and  privations  for  which  the  traveller  must  be  pre- 
pared.   No  considerable  change  can  take  place  in  the  conditions 
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until  the  completion  of  the  Baghdad  Railway  (see  p.  389).  In  spite 
of  all  this,  however,  the  number  of  visitors  to  this  territory,  prompted 
by  geographical,  historical,  or  other  scientific  interest,  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  few  years.  —  The  best  season  is  be- 
tween the  end  of  March  and  the  middle  of  May;  the  second  half 
of  the  latter  month  is  often  uncomfortably  warm.  In  the  S.  portions 
of  the  district  the  only  really  pleasant  periods  for  travelling  are 
October,  November,  February,  and  March.  In  December  and 
January  the  nights  are  very  cold,  even  to  the  S.  of  Baghdad. 

The  Mode  of  Tbayelling  is  similar  to  that  in  the  remoter  parts 
of  Syria  (comp.  Introd.,  pp.  xi,  xvii),  but  there  is  on  the  whole 
more  variety,  as  the  traveller  will  sometimes  have  opportunity  to 
use  fairly  comfortable  carriages  of  a  European  pattern,  rafts  upon 
the  Tigris  (p.  401),  and  barges  on  the  Euphrates.  Good  Dragomam 
(p.  xvii)  are  to  be  found  in  Jerusalem  and  Beirut  only,  and  all 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  tourist-offices  in  those  cities. 
The  prices  are  15  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  for  travelling  in 
Palestine.  The  single  traveller  pays  60-70  fr.  a  day  (including  tent, 
80-100  fr.).  The  journey  from  Aleppo  to  Baghdad  takes  about 
4  weeks.  Those  who  undei stand  Turkish  and  (still  more  important) 
Arabic  can  get  along  with  a  Strvanty  who  acts  as  cook  and  recetves 
8-6^  Turkish  monthly;  in  this  case,  however,  the  traveller  has 
himself  to  provide  for  the  equipment  of  the  caravan.  The  charge 
for  a  horse  is  5-6  fr.  per  day,  including  fodder  and  the  wages  of  the 
mukari  (p.  xx).  Those  who  buy  their  horses  should  not  pay  more 
than  8^.  Turkish  for  a  saddle-horse,  or  5-6^.  Turkish  for  a  pack- 
horse;  they  should  also  arrange ,  in  order  to  avoid  great  loss  in 
selling  again,  to  give  the  mukari  about  20  per  cent  of  the  selling- 
price.  The  mukiri  receives  about  1^2  to  2/.  Ti^rkish  monthly.  The 
average  cost  of  feeding  the  horses  (^barley ,  see  p.  liii)  is  about 
1-1 V4  fr.  daily  per  head,  but  this  rate  may  easily  be  quadrnpled  after 
a  bad  harvest.  On  the  whole  it  is  not  much  dearer  to  hire  the 
horses  than  to  buy  them.  The  muk&ri  treats  the  horses  of  his  Arab 
master  more  carefully  than  those  of  the  traveller  and  is,  moreover, 
apt  to  cheat  the  latter  in  the  matter  of  fodder. 

The  health  of  the  traveller  and  his  capacity  for  making  scieutiiic 
.  observations  will  depend  very  largely  upon  comfortable  night- 
quarters  aud  good  food.  .  Experienced  and  hardy  travellers  may 
possibly  limit  themselves  to  a  light  camp-bed  or  a  mattress  stuffed 
with  wool  or  cotton,  which  may  be  purchased  in  Aleppo;  but  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  have  a  tent  also  (p.  x\iil). 
The  notes  at  p.  xvii  give  some  idea  of  the  inconveniences  of  passing 
the  night  in  the  caravanserais  or  in  the  native  huts.  To  cope  with 
the  plague  of  vermin,  many  travellers  recommend  a  wide  sleeping- 
bag  of  thin  but  strong  sheeting,  drawn  round  the  neck  by  a  string. 
Insect-powder,  see  pp.  xxi,  xxii.  An  abundant  supply  of  wocdleB 
or  camel's -hair  rugs  is  desirable.    The  traveller  should  be  well 
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provided  with  European  canned  goods,  and  should  not  forget  potatoes 
and  flour ;  red  wine  and  brandy  are  also  desirable.  A  month's  supply 
of  provisions  for  six  persons  makes  just  about  half  a  horse-load. 
The  only  kinds  of  food  that  one  can  count  on  procuring  en  route  are 
mutton  (lahem  mdl  ghanam),  poultry  (fowl,  hen,  dejdjeh;  cock, 
ditth),  eggs  (egg,  htede,  plural,  Med;  price  for  three,  1  'asheri  or 
metalllk),  tolerable  bread  (khuhx)^  honey  Casal),  and  sour  ewe-milk 
(shin^neh).  In  the  baz&ars  of  Urfa  and  M6sul,  and  also  in  many 
smaller  places,  sugar  (shekkar)^  coffee  (gahweh),  rice  (Ummen),  tea 
(tshaijj  and  tobacco  (tutun)  may  also  be  obtained;  but  chocolate, 
cocoa,  and  biscuits  are  nowhere  procurable.  If  a  cook  is  hired  for 
the  journey,  he  generally  provides  the  necessary  utensils  and  dishes. 
These  should  include  a  tea-kettle,  drinking-cnps,  a  full  supply  of 
cooking-utensils,  enamelled  tin  plates,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  nap- 
kins, dish-towels,  Arabian  coifee-oups  for  the  reception  of  visitors 
(p.  xxvii),  an  alcohol -lamp,  a  native  lantern  (f anils)  protected 
by  wire  netting,  and  matches  (shihhdt;  one  match,  shihhdta).  The 
supplies  of  alcohol  and  of  candles  for  the  lantern  can  be  renewed 
in  towns. 

The  tourist  should  take  with  him  his  evening-clothes,  not  only 
for  visiting  the  pashas  and  other  high  Turkish  officials,  but  for  use 
in  Baghdad,  where  all  the  social  forms  of  Europe  are  observed.  As 
large  trunks  cannot  be  carried  by  the  sumpter-horses,  it  is  advisable 
to  pack  one's  clothes  in  Gladstone  ba^s  or  dress-suit  cases.  The 
native  saddle-bags  (khurjj  p.  xx)  will  also  be  found  useful. 

An  escort  is  imperatively  necessary  (p.  xxvi).  As  a  rule,  one 
or  two  Zaptiehs  are  enough,  their  pay  (V2~l  mejidi  per  day  each) 
should  be  agreed  upon  beforehand.  They  expect  to  share  the  meals 
of  the  servants.  At  the  stopping- places,  especially  in  Christian 
houses,  the  zaptiehs  are  prone  to  make  exorbitant  demands,  for 
which  the  host  expects  compensation  from  the  traveller.  The  pos- 
session of  a  tent  relieves  one  from  this  difficulty. 

Money  for  the  Tour.'  The  bankers  at  Aleppo  and  Baghdad  issue 
letters  of  credit  upon  M68ul  and  other  large  towns.  As,  however, 
the  current  expenses  en  route  are  comparatively  small  and  the  rate 
of  exchange  constantly  changes,  the  best  plan  is  to  carry  enough 
Turkish,  English,  or  French  gold  (comp.  p.  xxiii)  to  supply  one's 
needs  from  Aleppo  to  Baghdad.  The  traveller  should  have  an  ample 
provision  of  small  coins  (i.e.  whole,  half,  and  quarter  mejidis), 
which  he  can  procure  by  changing  larger  pieces  at  the  bazaars. 
Gold  coins  should  never  be  displayed  in  the  villages. 

British  or  American  Consular  Representatives  are  to  be  found  at 
Aleppo,  Ba§ra  (Bassorah),  Baghdad,  Diirbekr,  M#Sul,  and  KerbeU. 

Oeographical  Sketch.  —  Neither  geography  nor  history  offers 
any  general  name  for  the  district  watered  by  the  Euphrates  (Arabic 
el-Frdt)  and  the  Tigris  (Arabic  ed-Dijleh),  which  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Armenian  Taurus,  on  the  E.  by  the  Iranian  frontier 
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mountains,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  S.  and  E. 
by  the  Syrian  Desert  and  the  Syrian  Mountains.  Traditional  usa^ 
applies  ^  name  of  MtMopotamia  (land  between  the  streams,  Arabic 
el'Je»tr€h,  i.e.  the  island)  to  the  upper  or  N.W.  portion  of  tbe 
district,  roughly  extending  to  a  line  drawn  from  Deli  'Abbaa 
(jp.  406)  to  KaVat  Felluja  (p.  412).  while  the  lower  or  S.E.  porUoa 
is  known  as  Babylonia  (Arabic  'Ir/ik'ArcM). 

The  N.  part  of  Mesopotamia  is  formed  by  a  Moumtainous  A3n> 
Hilly  Distbiot,  which  extends  from  W.  to  E.  under  the  high  moun- 
tains of  the  Taurus  for  a  distance  of  375  M.,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  45-60  M.  The  geological  character  of  this  district  varies  in 
different  parts.  The  most  conspicuous  features  are  the  volcanic  Karaja 
Dagh  (p.  400)  and  the  Tdr  ^Abdin  (p.  403),  upon  which  considerable 
quantities  of  snow  fall  in  winter.  Numerous  streams  descending 
from  these  unite  on  the  plain  to  form  the  rivers  of  BeUkh  (p.  398), 
KMbUr  (p.  412),  and  Jaghjagh  (p.  403).  The  most  important  town 
is  Didrbekr  (p.  400).  —  Below  these  foot-hills  of  the  Taurus  stretches 
the  Mbsopotamian  Plain,  the  N.  part  of  which,  as  far  as  the  Sinjai 
Mountains  (p  403),  usually  has  a  sufficient  rainfall  to  produce 
abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  In  consequence  of  thiSy  the 
country  was  also  thickly  populated  in  antiquity,  as  is  proved  not  only 
by  the  flourishing  condition  of  such  towns  as  Edesaa  (Urfa,  p.  397), 
Tela  -  Antoninupolis  (p,  400) ,  and  Nisibit  (p.  403)  in  the  Gr«co- 
Boman  period,  but  also  by  the  innumerable  ^tell8\  or  heaps  of  ininSi 
extending  to  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  among  which  numeroBS 
other  settlements  undoubtedly  lay.  The  S.E.  part  of  the  plain, 
beginning  at  the  lower  course  of  the  Khabiir  and  the  ^ujar  Mts., 
consists  mostly  of  barren  Steppes,  which  are  almost  destitute  of 
tainfall  and  are  so  situated  as  to  make  artificial  iirigatioii  almost 
impracticable.  Their  gravelly  surface  is  covered  in  spring  with  a 
thin  growth  of  grass,  which  serves  the  Bedouins  for  pasture.  The 
only  suggestion  of  by-gone  cultivation  is  afforded  by  the  numerous 
Hells'  in  the  N.  angle,  between  the  Siigar  Mts.  and  M6§vl  (p.  404). 
—  The  steppes  are  adjoined  by  the  Babtlokian  Allutiai.  Puok 
(the  so-called  (Sau'^d,  i.e.  black  and  fruitful  earth)|  which  embraces 
not  only  the  district  between  the  two  great  rivers  but  also  the  lower 
courses  of  the  E.  affluents  of  the  Tigris.  The  gigantie  system  of 
irrigation,  which  in  antiquity  and  the  early  middle  ages  reclaimed 
for  cultivation  a  district  of  about  the  size  of  the  Italian  Peninsula, 
has  gradually  fallen  into  decay  and  disuse  since  the  irruption  of  the 
Arabs  (p.  395).  The  extensive  embankments  which  mark  the  course 
ot  the  old  canals  are  to-day  almost  the  only  witnesset  of  the  former 
prosperity  of  the  «)untry. 

The  present  Population  of  Mesopotamia  and  Pabylonia  is 
estimated  at  the  most  at  1^2  million  souls.  About  one- third  of 
these  live  in  the  towns,  while  fully  one-fifth  are  nomadic  or  srail- 
nomadic  in  their  habits,    llie  rest  of  the  population  consistB  of 
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peasant-farmers,  most  of  whom  occupy  tho  narrow  strips  on  both 
sides  of  the  great  caravan-route  fiom  Aleppo  to  Baghdad  vlsl  Urfa 
andMdBul,  which  enjoy  a  condition  of  comparative  military  security. 
The  prevailing  language  is  Arabic,  though  the  only  Arabs  of  pure 
blood  are  the  nomads  of  the  steppes  (comp.  p.  Iviii).  The  settled 
population  is  a  mixture  of  descendants  of  the  ancient  Babylonians, 
Assyrians,  and  Aramaeans,  and  of  immigrant  Turks ,  Kurds ,  and 
Armenians.  The  Kurds  are  predominant  in  the  N.  parts  of  the 
mountainous  district  and  in  the  province  of  Seriij  (p.  397),  but 
Yarious  Armenian  villages  and  distrl  ts  are  interspersed  among 
them.  Turkish  is  spoken  in  the  towns  of  Birejik,  Urfa,  and  Diarbekr; 
the  Arabic  district  begins  immediately  to  the  S.  of  the  first  two 
of  theae;  the  people  to  the  S.  of  Diirbekr  speak  Kurdish  and 
Armenian;  Mardtii  (p.  403)  is  Arabic.  On  the  Tigris,  Kurdish  is 
spoken,  as  far  as  Jeziret  Ibn  'Omar  (p.  40*2),  while  upon  the  left 
bank  it  extends  almost  from  the  gates  of  M6sul  to  Kerkiik  (p.  406) 
on  the  S.  Beyond  these  points  Arabic  is  the  prevalent  speech.  In 
and  near  Baghdad  are  about  60,000  descendants  of  Jews,  deported 
hither  in  the  Assyrian-Babylonian  period,  who  have  remained  tnie 
to  their  religion  down  to  the  present  day.  In  Tiir  'Abdin  (p.  403) 
and  other  inaccessible  mountain-districts  there  are  also  many  Syrian 
Jacobite  villages  and  towns  whicli  have  preserved  their  Christian 
faith  for  many  centuries.  The  population  of  the  larger  towns  also 
includes  many  Jacobites,  Chaldeans,  Nestorians,  and  other  sects  of 
early  Oriental  Christians  (pp.  Ix  et  seq.). 

History.  —  Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Babylon  reaches 
well  into  the  4th  millenium  before  Christ,  though  before  that  period 
the  development  of  Babylonian  culture  had  already  passed  its  zenith. 
The  origin  of  this  prehistoric  culture,,  as  well  as  of  the  system  of 
cuneiform  writing,  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  non- Semitic 
Sumtrians  or  AJ(kadian8\  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  This  view  involves  the  theory  that  the  land  was  overrun 
by  an  immigration  of  the  Semite  (p.  Ixxv)  about  B.  C.  3500.  Other 
authorities,  however,  maintain  that  the  civilization  of  the  great 
alluvial  plain  was  originally  Semitic,  while  the  so-called  Sumerian 
language  and  alphabet  are  but  parts  of  an  artificial  hieratic  system. 
The  earliest  important  Semitic-Babylonian  kings  of  whom  we  have 
any  record  are  Sargon  of  Agade  or  Akkad  (ca.  B.  C.  3800),  whose 
empire  extended  at  least  nominally  to  the  Mediterranean ,  and  his 
almost  equally  famous  son*,  Nardm-Sm  (ca.  B.  C.  3760).-  About  B.C. 
2200  Khammurabi  (Hammurabi)  of  Babylon  united  the  various  small 
states  of  the  alluvial  plain  into  one  kingdom,  with  Babylon,  hitherto 
a  place  of  no  importance,  as  metropolis.  The  code  of  laws  promul- 
gated by  this  king  is  the  oldest  now  extant  and  exhibits  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  Biblical  commandments.  The  dynasty 
of  Khammurabi  ruled  also  over  Syria  and  probably  over  the  N.  dis- 
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tricts  on  the  Tigris.  From  this  time,  though  the  names  of  many 
kings  are  recorded,  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  eoantry 
until  about  1500  B.O.,  when  we  find  Babylon  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Cassites,  who  probably  descended  on  the  S.E.  from  the  Iranian 
Mts.  and  quickly  accommodated  themselves  to  the  Babyloniaa 
clYilization.  About  this  time/  too^  the  rising  star  of  Assyria,  on 
the  N.,  began  to  come  into  eyidence.  The  clay  tablets  of  Tell  el- 
'Amama  mentioned  at  p.  Ixxt  also  contain  letters  of  the  kings 
of  Babylon  and  Ashur  and  of  the  Hittite  princes  of  the  MUamd 
to  the  Pharaohs,  a  proof  that  at  the  end  of  the  i5th  cent.  B.O.  the 
language  and  civilization  of  Babylonia  enjoyed  an  international 
vogue  extending  over  the  whole  of  W.  Asia  as  far  as  Egypt.  The 
hegemony  over  the  territories  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  now  os- 
cillated for  a  prolonged  period  between  Babylon  and  the  vigoioiuly 
growing  Ashur.  In  the  12th  cent.  B.O.  Nehuehadne%%aT  J.  for  a 
short  time  re-established  the  dominion  of  Babylon  over  the  entire 
territory  between  the  S.  sea  and  the  W.- sea.  Somewhere  about 
1100  or  1000  B.O.  we  have  to  chronicle  a  last  invasion  of  hordes  of 
Semite  warriors  in  the  shape  of  the  Chaldeans  ^  ooming  probably 
from  the  interior  of  Arabia.  Starting  at  the  estuary  of  the  rtveis, 
these  warriors  spread  over  the  whole  of  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia, 
establishing  a  number  of  small  states ,  among  which  Babylon  was 
distinguished  simply  as  a  centre  of  religion  and  culture. 

In  the  reign  of  Ashur-nasir-pal  III.  (885-860  B.O.)  Asstua 
attained  the  position  of  the  leading  power  in  Hither  Asia.  This 
king  conquered  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia  and  exacted  tribute  from 
the  small  states  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  His  successor  iSfftafmaneser/i. 
(860-825)  broke  the  power  of  the  Aramaean  kingdom  of  Damascus 
and  extended  the  protectorate  of  Assyria  over  Babylon.  Under 
Tiglath'Pileser  III.  (745-727),  Sargon  (722-705),  and  SemiathtHk 
(705-681)  the  Assyrian  power  reached  its  zenith.  In  689  B.C. 
Sennacherib  inflicted  the  severest  penalties  upon  the  city  of  Baby- 
lon, which  was  constantly  rising  in  rebellion.  He  razed  the  dty 
and  its  temples  to  the  ground  and  turned  the  waters  of  the  Knpluates 
over  its  site.  But  the  n  atural  conditions  and  in  particular  the  needs  of 
the  international  traffic  of  which  this  was  a  focus  proved  stronger  than 
the  decrees  of  the  military  monarchy  of  Nineveh.  Sennacherib's  owh 
son  JB«ar/»addon  (681-668)  had  to  order  the  rebuilding  of  Babylon. 
This  king  divided  his  dominions  between  his  two  sons,  assigning 
Assyria  to  Ashur-hani-pal  (Sardanapalus)  and  Babylon  to  Shanuuk' 
shum-uktn.-  The  latter  leagued  himself  with  neighbouring  kingdoms 
against  his  brother,  but  perished  in  648  B.O.  on  the  capture  of 
Babylon  by  Ashur-bani-pal.  Ashur-bani-pal  (d.  626)  was  followed 
in  succession  by  his  two  sons  Askur-etilr-ilSini  and  Sin-shar-iMmmj 
the  latter  of  whom  succumbed  to  a  combined  attack  of  the  Modes 
and  Babylonians.  The  fall  of  Nineveh  (p.  404 ;  ca.  607  B.C.)  raaikeA 
the  end  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom. 
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Babylon  had  already  attained  its  independence  on  the  death  of 
Ashur-bani-pal.  The  fonnder  of  this  New  Babylonian  Empibe  was 
the  Chaldean  Nahopolasmr  (626-605).  His  son  Nebuchadnes%ar  IL 
(605-561)  extended  his  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Mesopotaniia 
and  Syria  (comp.  p.  397).  Soon  after  this  a  new  power  in  the  shape 
of  the  Pbbsians  comes  into  prominence.  Cyrus  (559-529),  a  member 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Achaemenians,  overthrew  the  power  of  the 
Medes  and  conquered  Babylon  (539)  and  Asia  Minor.  Cambysea 
(529-521)  conquered  Egypt.  DaritM  the  Great  (621-485)  subdued 
the  rebellious  Babylon  for  the  second  time  and  extended  the  bounds 
of  his  kingdom  to  Europe  (Thrace,  Macedonia).  His  generals,  how* 
ever,  were  defeated  by  the  Greeks  at  Marathon  (490),  and  his  son 
Xerxes  (486-465)  was  overthrown  at  Salamis.  The  AohsBmenian- 
Persian  dynasty  ruled  over  the  whole  of  W.  Asia  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  In  334  B.C.  Alexander  the  Great  began  his  triumphant 
progress,  and  the  battle  of  Qaugamela  (p.  405)  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Persian  kingdom.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  which  occurred 
at  Babylon  in  323  B.C.,  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  fell  to  the 
Sblbucidje  (p.  Ixxxviii),  who  maintained  their  dominion  till  ca.  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.;  their  capital  was  Seleucia  (p.  410). 
The  Parthians  then  wrested  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  in  the 
E.  part  of  Hither  Asia  from  the  Syrian  monarchs,  ca;pturing  Se- 
leucia and  founding  Ctesiphon  (p.  410)  on  the  opposite  (E.)  bank. 
Their  wars  with  the  Romans  for  the  possession  of  Mesopotamia  were 
endless  and  bloody.  A  fortunate  campaign  brought  the  Emperor 
Trajan  in  117  A.D.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Persian  Gulf; 
Babylonia  became,  indeed,  nominally  for  a  short  time  a  Roman 
province,  but  the  Romans  found  it  possible  to  exercise  a  permanent 
sway  over  the  N.  districts  only.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Parthian 
power  in  227  A.D. ,  the  New  Persian  Kingdom  of  the  Sassanidbs 
took  up  the  contest  with  Rome.  The  possession  of  Upper  Meso- 
potamia oscillated  constantly  between  the  two  great  powers  of  the 
E.  and  W.  So  far  as  we  know,  however,  the  districts  cf  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  attained  their  highest  state  of  economical 
prosperity  in  the  later  period  of  the  Sassanides.  Under  Kings 
Oiosroes  or  Chosrau  /.  (531-579)  and  Chosroei  II.  (591-628)  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  great  alluvial  plain  were  under  cultivation ;  the 
return  of  the  land-tax  amounted  to  35,000,000i.  in  our  money;  the 
royal  residence  of  Ctesiphon  was  the  most  important  town  of  the 
world  of  its  period ;  the  number  of  people  living  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  andMt.  Taurus  amounted  to  10  or  12  millions  (comp  p.  393). 

The  decay  of  this  fertile  territory  begins  with  the  invasion  of 
the  Arabs,  who  shattered  the  kingdom  of  the  Sassanides  in  the 
battles  of  Kadisiyeh  (to  the  S.  of  Babylon)  in  636  and  of  Neh^wend 
(to  the  S.  of  Ecbatana)  about  642.  Even  in  the  best  days  of  the 
caliphate,  under  HdrUn  er^Rashld  and  el-Ma'mHn  (p.  407),  the 
fiscal  revenues  were  far  below  the  height  previously  attained.    The 
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downfall  of  the  political  power  of  the  caliphate  and  the  appearance 
of  the  Turkish  migratory  tribes  in  W.  Asia  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
old  civilization.  From  every  side  these  nnnily  and  predatory 
nomads  spread  over  the  whole  district.  The  last  blow  was  gtrea 
by  the  Mongolian  irruptions  of  the  13th  and  14th  centaries.  When 
the  modern  Tubks  conquered  the  lands  of  the  two  great  riven  in 
1638,  these  consisted  mainly  of  steppe  and  desert.  The  soil,  however, 
still  retitlns  its  capacity  for  agricultural  wealth,  the  rivers  still 
contain  as  much  water,  and  the  rainfall  in  the  N.  ptcrt  of  the  terri- 
tory is  still  as  high  as  of  yOre.  Political  security  and  the  use  of 
modern  means  of  cultivation  and  transportation  are  all  that  is  needed 
to  resuscitate  the  old  prosperity  and  to  produce  exuberant  crops  of 
cotton,  corn,  and  other  vegetable  products.  The  construction  of  the 
Baghdad  Railway  (p.  389)  is  the  first  step  in  this  direction. 

BiBLiooBApHT :  A.  H.  Laydrd^  Nineveh  and  its  Bemains  (London  \  18ff7), 
MoQuments  of  Nineveh  (London;  i860),  and  Biacoveries  in  the  Bains  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  (London;  1853);  W.  K.  Lo/tus^  Travels  and  Re- 
searches in  Chaldea  and  Susiana  (London ;  1867);  R.  W.  RogerSy  History  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  (New  York;  1800);  0,  8.  QoocUpeed^  History  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  (New  York;  1902);  Ladp  Anne  Blunt ^  The 
Bedouin  Tribes  of  the  Euphrates  (London;  1880);  ^.  R,  Chesnep,  Narrative  of 
the  Euphrates  Expedition  (London;  186S);  W.  F.  Aintworthy  The  Euphratsf 
Expedition  (London;  1888);  John  P.  Peters^  Nippur,  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Expedition  to  Babylonia  in  1888-90  (Philadelphia ;  1896) ;  Clartmet 
S.  FisJie)',  Excavations  at  Nippur,  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  of  1889  1900  (Part  I.;  Philadelphia,  1905);  GF«f  LeStnmge, 
The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  (London;  1906);  ff.  Valentine  Cf^ere^ 
By  NUe  and  Euphrates  (Edinburgh;  1905,  illas.). 


48.  From  Aleppo  to  Urfa  (Edessa). 

34  days.  Carriage  5-8/.  Turkish,  from  Alexandretta  9-11/.  Tnrkisli  (the 
latter  fare  should  inelnde  wailing  in  Aleppo  several  days).  Tliose  who 
drive  only  as  far  as  Hembifj,  with  the  view  of  making  the  d^tonr  thence 
vi&  Birejik  (p.  397),  would  do  well  to  send  on  saddle-horses  in  advance 
from  Aleppo  in  order  to  avoid  delay. 

The  road  strictly  so-called  extends  for  only  a  few  leagues  to 
the  E.  of  Aleppo,  but  the  rest  of  the  route  offers  no  special  diffi- 
culties for  carriages.  By  starting  early,  travellers  may  reacb  Membij 
in  one  day.  In  other  cases  the  night  is  spent  at  Bdb,  about  20  M. 
to  the  E.  of  Aleppo,  where  the  route  turns  towards  the  N.E. 

Kembij  is  a  village  settled  by  Circassians  after  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1877-78  (comp.  p.  232).  Nightquarters  may  be 
obtained  in  the  khin  or  on  application  to  the  village-chief;  the 
traveller  should  be  on  his  guard  against  pilfering.  Membij  is  tke 
ancient  Mabog  (Greek  Bambyke),  the  Graco-Roman  Hkrapolis,  and 
was  formerly  a  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  IPambrnk 
is  to  this  day  the  Turkish  name  for  cotton  and  cotton-wadding.] 
The  outlines  of  a  theatre  and  a  stadium  are  recognizable.  The  Uxfp 
pond  was  once  adjoined  by  a  sanctuary  of  the  Dea  Syra  (Astafte^ 
comp.  p.  398).  Hierapolis  was  the  starting-point  of  the  unfoTtUMte 
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oriental  campaign  of  Crassus  in  53  B.C.)  and  of  the  equally  un- 
lucky campaign  of  Julian  the  Apostate  in  863  A.D. 

Instead  of  the  route  described  below,  equestrians  may  proceed  from 
M embij  to  TJrfa  via  Birjuik  (3-4  days).  We  cross  the  SdJ&r  about  lOi/s  H. 
to  the  N.  of  Membij ,  pass  to  the  W.  of  the  extensive  ruined  site  of 
Sreisdt,  and  reach  our  nightquarters  at  (ca.  12^/2  M.)  the  village  of  Jerdbfg 
or  JerabUtty  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  The  plain  which  extends 
to  the  N.  from  this  village  to  (LVtH.)  the  great  Tell  of  Garchemish  (JerabHU- 
KaFa)  was  probably  the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Garchemish^  by  which 
^ebuchadnezsar  Ccomp.  p.  395),  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Bab}  Ionian  throne, 
checked  the  conquering  career  of  Pharaoh  Kecho  of  Egypt  (606  B.C.).  In 
the  OriBCO-Boman  period  the  great  military  road  fiom  W.  to  £.  here 
crossed  the  Euphrates.  The  place  was  then  known  as  Eutopo»^  and  it 
was  here  that  the  Romans  succeeded  in  crossing  in  163  A.D.  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Parthians.  The  route  from  Jerabis  to  (17  U. ;  ca.  6  hrs.) 
Bir^ik  ascends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  also  offers 
nuiny  points  of  interest.  About  halfway  we  cross  the  little  river  of  Kerzin, 
We  finally  cross  by  ferry  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  at  a  point 
which  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  erossiog-places  of  the  great  river 
from  time  immemorial.  ->  The  little  town  of  Birejik  fl260  ft.),  containing 
10,()00  inhab.,  most  of  whom  are  Turks  (comp.  p.  393),  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  and  protected  by  a  rock-citadel.  It  was  known  as  Btra  in  the  time 
of  tbe  Crusades  and  also  played  a  part  in  the  Mongolian  contests  of  the  13th 
century.  —  The  route  from  Birejil^  to  (ca.  5U  H.)  Urfa  leads  via  Ttharmelik^ 
where  the  night  is  spent.    A  road  is  now  in  course  of  construction. 

Those  who  are  driving  proceed  direct  from  Memhij  to  Urfa,  a 
distance  of  about  80  M. ,  taking  two  long  days  and  necessitating  an 
early  start.  AVe  cross  the  Euphrates  about  15  M.  to  the  N.E.  of 
Memhij,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sajur,  •  The  ferry-boat  is 
generally  to  be  found  opposite  Tell  el-Ahmar;  and  travellers  will 
find  reason  to  admire  the  dexterity  of  the  boatmen  in  carrying  the 
carriage  across  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  in  their  crazy  craft.  From 
Tell  el-Ahmar  our  route  (no  proper  road)  traverses  first  the  steppe 
and  then  the  well-cultivated  Plain  ofSerujy  with  numerous  villages 
(best  nightquarters  at  Eski  -  Seriij   ca.  28  M .  from  Tell  el-Ahmar). 

There  are  two  routes  from  Seriij  to  Urfa,  each  takiug  abx)ut  a  day. 
The  shorter  but  rougher  route  proceeds  to  the  N.W.  across  a  barren 
rocky  district  (ca.  2300  ft.  above  the  sea),  strewn  with  ancient  ruins,- 
and  joins  the  new  road  from  Btrejik  about  IY2  hr.  short  of  Ujfa. 
The  longer  but  better  route  makes  a  sweep  to  the  S.K.  through  the 
plain,  skirts  the  Seruj  Dagh,  and  then  runs  to  the  N.  along  the  E. 
side  of  the  NimrM  Dagh  to  Urfa. 

Urfa.  —  Accommodation  may  be  obtained  with  the  aid  of  the  German 
Oriental  Mission  ('Deutsche  Orient  -  If  isf  ion*;  Dr.  Johann  Lepsius,  Gross- 
Li  chterfelde,  near  Berlin),  which  has  its  chief  seat  in  Urfa,  where  it  pos- 
sesses a  large  orphanage  with  300  Armenian  children,  a  carpet -factory 
(manager,  Franz  Eckart)^  and  a  medical  station.  —  The  horses  of  Urfa  have 
a  good  reputation,  and  travellers  who  have  come  thus  far  by  carriage  may 
buy  saddle-horses  here  for  the  continuation  of  their  journey. 

Ur/h  (1970  ft.)  or  Orfa,  the.  Greek  Ede&sa^  the  capital  of  the 
Sanja^  of  tbe  same  name,  contains  about  30,000  inhab.  (one-fourth 
Chiisti an  Armenians,  a  few  Jacobites,  and  the  rest  Turks  and  Kurds), 
and  lies  at  the  base  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Taurus  chain,  to  the  N.E. 
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of  the  Nimriid  Dagh,  which  runs  hence  towards  the  S.  It  is  oyeTlooked 
hy  the  rains  of  an  ancient  citadel.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked. 
The  Syrian  and  Armenian  name  for  the  town  was  Urhai^  and  it  U 
still  sometimes  called  Rvhd  hy  the  Arabs.  The  Greeks  rediristened  it 
Edetsa,  but  also  used  the  form  OrrJwS  or  OsrhoS.  Seleucus  I.  (p.  Ixxxriii)  ii 
said  to  have  greatly  enlarged  the  town.  About  136  B.C.  Urni  became  Hie 
seat  of  a  dynasty  of  its  own,  the  so-called  'Abgars*  of  Orrholne,  who  woe 
nominally  dependent  first  on  the  Seleacidee  and  then  on  the  Bomans. 
The  fifth  Abgar  (13-50  A.D.)  is  said  to  have  interchanged  letters  with  Jesva 
Christy  these  were  issued  by  Eusebius  (p.  36)  in  a  Greek  translation,  but 
have  long  been  recognized  as  spurious.  In  217  A.D.  the  district  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Romans  and  the  town  converted  into  a  Boman  colony  under 
the  name  of  Marcia  Edasenorwm.  The  Aramaic  dialect  of  Edessa  becaoM 
the  common  written  language  of  the  Aramaic  Christians.  In  the  Firft 
Crusade  Baldwin  (p.  Ixxxiii)  made  himself  Prince  of  Edessa  in  ](K>7;  his 
successors  held  the  place  as  an  outlying  bulwark  against  the  Kuslima  down 
to  1144,  when  Jocelyn  II.  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Emir  Zengi  of  MdanL 
At  a  later  period  the  country  was  devastated  by  Mongolians,  Bgyptiaas, 
and  the  hordes  of  Timur  the  Tartar  (p.  Ixxxv).  The  campaign  of  Sultan 
Selim  I.  united  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  with  the  Turkish  kingdom  (1516-17). 

The  largest  huilding  of  the  town  is  the  Armenian  Gregorian 
CathedraL  In  1896,  daring  the  terrihle  massacre  of  the  ChristiaB 
Armenians  perpetrated  by  Muslims  and  Kurds,  not  without  the 
aid  of  the  Turkish  soldiers,  more  than  1000  victims  took  refuge  in 
this  huilding  and  were  suffocated  hy  the  smoke  of  burning  carpets 
and  mats,  previously  soaked  in  petroleum.  The  Chief  Mosque  has  a 
large  octagonal  tower,  which  probably  belonged  originally  to  a 
Christian  church  of  the  time  of  Justinian.  The  two  Sacred  Ponds 
are  remnants  of  the  primaeval  cult  of  the  goddess  Atargatis  (Astarte, 
Derketo).  The  outer  pond  is  surrounded  hy  fine  old  trees  and  in- 
hahited  hy  innumerahle  carp,  to  this  day  regarded  as  sacred.  The 
square  tower  on  its  S.  side  belonged  to  a  church  of  the  Grnsaden. 
The  inner  pond  is  surrounded  by  a  rectangular  wall  and  enclosed 
hy  religious  buildings,  including  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Abraham, 
with  the  traditional  birthplace  of  that  patriarch  (comp.  below).  The 
abrupt  rocky  ridge  upon  which  the  Citadel  stands  is  separated  firom 
the  rest  of  the  hill  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat  hewn  in  the  rock. 
The  two  huge  columns  probably  belong  to  a  vanished  temple  of 
Baal-Jupiter. 

ExouTsions.  About  25  M.  (a  ride  of  8hrs.)  to  the  S.K  lies  Hanria 
(accommodation  at  the  village  chiefs),  the  town  from  which  Abraham  Ml 
out  for  Canaan  after  the  death  of  his  father  Terah^  it  is  mentioned  In 
Gen.  xi.  31,  xii.  5.,  etc.,  and  in  various  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  cnnttform 
inscriptions.  The  old  temple  of  the  god  of  the  moon  was  rebuilt  by  Ka- 
bonidus  of  Babylon  in  556-539  B.C.  Harr&n  was  the  KarrTute  (Carrhas)  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  known  in  history  for  the  terrible  defeat  inilicted  by  the 
Parthians  in  53  B.C.  on  the  consul  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  encoontared 
them  here  on  the  bank  of  the  Balissos  (now  Belikh)  at  the  head  of  7  lepons, 
40U0  light-armed  troops,  and  4000  horsemen.  At  a  later  date  the  town  was 
a  chief  seat  of  the  Sabcean  religion  and  was  also  of  considerable  importance 
as  a  commercial  centre.  A  number  of  low  'tells'  on  both  sides  of  the  JfaJ^ 
a-KUt,  the  chief  source  of  the  Belikh,  date  from  the  pre-Bomaa  pariod.  Of 
a  later  date  are  the  ruins  of  a  Romano-Arabic  castle  and  of  a  GbristiaB 
cathedral  said  to  have  been  converted  by  Saladin  into  a  mosqne  5  tha  lof|f 
bell-tower  of  the  latter  is  conspicuous  for  many  leagues  around.    In  Ike 
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vicinity  ii  the  so-called  Well  of  Rebecca,  where  Fleazar  met  (he  dftughter  of 
Bethnel  (Oen.xxiv.  16).  —  About  80  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  Urfa,  on  the  Buphratea, 
lies  the  village  of  Samsit,  the  ancient  Samoeata^  the  capital  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Commag^ne^  which  is  mentioned  under  the  form  of  Kvmmukh  as 
early  as  the  11th  cent.  B.C.,  and  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Assyrians. 
After  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucid»,  Samosata  remained 
in  possession  of  a  branch  of  ttds  dynasty  down  to  73  A.D.  The  ancient 
remabis  include  the  massive  4eir  upon  which  the  citadel  stood  and  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  aqueduct.  Samosata  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
Greek  author  Lucian  (ca.  ldO-126  B.C.)  and  of  Bishop  Paul  of  Antioch 
(3rd  cent.  A.D. ;  p.  384).  If  the  water  be  high  enough,  it  is  possible  to 
descend  the  Euphrates  on  a  kelek  (p.  401)  from  Samsat  to  Blrejik 
(p.  387 ;  ca.  80J1.)  in  one  day.  The  abrupt  rocky  banks  of  the  river  are 
honeycombed  by  ancient  cave-dwellings.  On  the  right  bank  are  the 
remains  of  a  Boman  road,  on  which,  about  60 M.  from  Samsat,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  rock-fortress  of  RUm-KaFet^  once  a  Romano- Byzantine  strong- 
hold and  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Armenia  Minor. 


49.  From  IJrfa  to  Bi&rbekr. 

Gabbiaob  Road,  a  drive  of  4  days.  —  The  Bbidlb  Path  via  Weirdnehehir 
(5  days)  is  more  interesting,  but  much  more  fatiguing.  From  Weir&oshehir 
one  may  also  proceed  direct  to  Mardin  (p.  403). 

The  road,  which  is  traversed  by  the  diligence  and  partly  macad- 
amized, ascends  to  the  N.E.  from  Urfa  to  the  Jehel  Oarmitshy 
crossing  several  streams.  The  first  stopping-place  for  the  night  is 
(30  M.)  Jaghli  MUsd  or  (36  M.)  Tsharmuly,  The  second  night  is 
spent  at  Severek  (2265  ft.),  a  town  with  a  small  bazaar,  about  24M. 
beyond  Tsharmuly.  The  lower  part  of  the  Tell  of  Severek  is  still 
lined  with  large  blocks  of  stone.  Farther  on,  the  road,  which  is 
still  macadamized,  leads  along  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  volcanic  Karaja 
Dagh  (p.  400),  affording  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Armenian  Taurus, 
which  is  covered  with  snow  till  far  on  in  the  summer.  A  drive  of 
10  hrs.  brings  us  to  Haheshi,  the  stopping-place  for  the  third  night, 
whence  Dialrbekr  is  reached  in  about  61/2  hrs.  more. 

The  Riding  Routs  to  Diabbekb  via  Weibanbhshib  (5  days)  should  not 
be  attempted  without  an  escort  of  at  least  2  or  3  zaptiehs.  Almost  the 
whole  territory  traversed  is  more  or  less  under  the  sway  of  Ibr&him  Pasha 
(see  p.  400),  the  chief  of  the  Melli-Eurds,  who  lives  in  a  constant  state 
of  feud  with  his  Kurdish  and  Arabic  neighbours.  Like  most  of  the 
migratory  Kurdish  tribes,  the  Mellis  are  organized  into  so-called  Hamidiyeh 
regiments,  and  form  a  kind  of  yeomanry,  which  is  provided  by  the 
Turkish  Government  with  arms  and  ammunition.  —  The  first  day's  march 
crosses  the  beds  of  several  streams  and  reaches  Irinjeh^  the  stopping- 
place  for  the  night,  in  about  7  hrs.  The  route  then  ascends  to  the  I7.E. 
to  Tektek  Daghi  and  next  runs  to  the  E.,  passing  numerous  heaps  of  ancient 
ruins.  About  4  hrs.  ride  beyond  Irinjeh  and  about  2M.  to  the  left  of  the 
path  lie  the  ruins  of  MehtMd  Khdn^  consisting  of  massive  vaults  of  hewn 
stone,  surrounded  by  many  ancient  cisterns  and  other  chambers  hewn  in 
the  rock.  This  was  probably  a  Roman  military  station  for  guarding  the 
road.  [Travellers  sometimes  make  this  their  first  nightquarters,  but  in 
late  summer  the  cisterns  are  often  empty,  and  fuel  must  also  be  brought.) 
The  next  part  of  the  route  is  entirely  destitute  of  water  and  the  march 
is  very  fatiguing  for  both  men  and  beasts.  It  is  therefore  desirable  not 
to  attempt  to  go  the  whole  way  from  Irinjeh  to  Weiranshehir  in  one  day 
(11-12  hrs.),  but  to  seek  for  hospitality  in  some  of  the  Kurdish  tents 
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The  Water  in  these  tents  should  not  be  drank  unboiled.  la  this  cu«  we 
Teach  Weir&nshehir  on  the  forenoon  of  the  third  day. 

Weirinshehir,  whieh  is  built  almost  entirely  among  the  rains  and 
with  the  hewn  stones  of  the  Roman  Antoninupoli*  (Ttla)^  is  now  the 
capital  of  Ibrihim  Pasha,  who  expects  a  ceremonial  visit  from  ^retj 
traveller  and  graciously  grants  his  permission  to  investigate  the  raina. 
If  he  does  not  himself  assign  his  visitor  quarters  for  the  night,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  either  the  Armenian-Catholic  or  the  Armenian-Gregorian 
priest.  The  lower  courses  of  the  Roman  city-wall  have  been  preserved 
in  almost  their  entire  circuit.  A  few  massive  arches  of  the  main  or  E. 
gate  are  still  standing  and  are  now  occupied  by  a  family  of  Kurds.  The 
ruins  of  a  large  church  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  built  of  black  basalt,  date 
from  the  early  Byzantine  period.  The  hamidiyeh  who  acts  as  guide  will 
also  point  out  various  mosaic  floors,  capitals  of  columns,  vaults,  and  other 
^antikas'  in  the  interior  of  the  courts  and  buildings. 

The  route  from  WeirSnshehir  to  Diarbekr  traverses  the  S.B.  slope  of 
the  Karaja  Dagh  (6070  ft.),  and  takes  two  days  of  difficult  and  fatiguing 
travelling.  Water  is  very  scarce  in  summer  and  autumn,  as  the  wells 
(as  indeed  some  nearer  Urfa)  were  filled  up  by  the  Turks  in  1832  to 
hinder  the  march  of  the  Egyptian  army. (p.  Ijcxxv).  There  are  no  villages, 
and  the  nights  are  spent  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  the  tents  t>f  the 
Kurds.  The  party  should  either  be  provided  with  a  letter  of  introdueticm 
from  Ibrahim  Pasha,  or  should  double  the  strength  of  their  eseort 

The  RoDTE  FROM  WRiSilMSHBHiR  TO  HlRofM  (p.  406)  takes  21/4  days.  The 
first  night  is  spent  at  (8  hrs.)  HeleU  Tepeh,  the  second  at  (9  hrs.)  3WI  Ermem 
(accommodation  at  the  house  of  the  Armenian-Catholic  priest),  which  is 
identified  by  many  authorities  with  the  Roman  Tigranocerta.  It  possesses 
a  lai^e  *tell  ,  and  about  «/«  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  village  is  an  important 
group  of  ruin9,  among  which  an  old  Christian  baatlica,  afterwards  con- 
verted  into  a  mosque,  is  conspicuous.  Mardin  is  reached  from  TeU  Ermea 
in  3  hrs.  more. 

Bi&rbekr  (2165  ft.;  accommodatloiL  on  application  to  Dr.  Nadb^ 
head  of  the  medical  station  of  the  German  Oriental  Mission;  Brit. 
vice-consul,  A.  Shipley)^  capitalof  the  vilayet  of  the  same  name, 
is  the  ancient  Amida,  and  is  still  often  called  by  the  surrounding 
inhabitants  Kara  (i.e.  black)  Amid^  on  acc^ount  of  the  dark-hued 
basalt  of  which  the  city-wall  is  built.  The  town,  which  contains 
about  30,000  inhab.  (comp.  p.  893),  has  been  important  since 
ancient  times  as  the  meeting-point  of  the  roads  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean yH  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  from  the  Black  Sea.  vii  Amasia- 
Kharput  or  Erzerum,  and  from  the  Persian  Gulf  via  Baghdad.  It 
lies  upon  a  basaltic  mound  rising  about  100  ft.  above  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  but  nearly  3/^  M.  from  the  river,  which  is  Crossed  a 
few  miles  lower  down  by  a  stone-arched  bridge,  the  buttresses  of 
which  are  perhaps  of  Roman  origin.  The  total  value  of  its  imports 
in  1903  was  274,5652.,  of  its  exports  134,714/. 

Constantius,  the  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  made  Amida  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  Romans  in  the  district  of  the  upper  Tigris,  b«t  it  was 
soon  taken  fr  .m  him  by  the  Sassanide  Shipflr  II.  (310-379  A.D.).  The 
campaign  of  Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate  in  3'i2-3  was  without  result. 
In  the  5tU  cent,  the  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Byxantines,  who  main- 
tained possession  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  Persian  interrdgaoa 
in  503,  until  the  Arabs  captured  it  in  6ii8.  After  various  other  vicissitude*, 
the  town  came  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1517  (p.  393). 

The  City  WaUy  with  about  90  massive  round  and  square  towen, 
resembles  the  Aurelian  Wall  at  Rome,  and  in  its  lower  courses  d»tec 
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certainly  not  later  than  the  time  of  Justinian  —  a  fact  which  the 
traveller  should  not  be  led  to  doubt  by  the  numerous  stones  with 
Arabic  inscriptions  which  hare  been  let  into  the  wall.  The  four 
gates,  one  at  each  of  the  main  points  of  the  compass,  are  closed  at 
sunset.    The  citadel  is  a  mass  of  ruins. 

The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  it  contains 
a  large  atid  well-stocked  bazaar  and  good  public  baths.  The  chief 
object  of  interest  is  a  ruined  PcUace^  falsely  ascribed  to  Tigranes  the 
Great  of  Armenia  (d.  B.C.  56),  but  probably  dating  from  the  Sassanide 
period.  The  remains  include  a  court  about  140  yds.  broad,  with  a 
tasteful  fountain  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  a  facade  on  each  of  two 
sides,  with  pointed  arches  in  the  two  lower  stories  and  curious- 
looking  columns  overloaded  with  sculptural  decoration.  A  third  side 
is  adjoined  by  the  Ulu  Jdmi\  the  chief  of  the  50  mosques  of  the 
town;  owing,  however,  to  the  fanatic  character  of  the  Muslim 
population.  Its  interior  is  inaccessible. 

About  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Diarbekr  are 
Christians,  Inclnding  Gregorian,  Catholic,  and  Protestant  Armenians, 
Jacobite  Syrians,  and  members  of  the  Greek  Church.  There  is  also 
a  Jewish  community.  The  apse  of  the  Jacobite  church  of  88,  Cosmaa 
and  Damian  is  perhaps  of  ancient  date. 

The  climate  of  Diirbekr  has  a  bad  reputation,  and  typhus  and 
other  fevers  are  rife  in  summer.  The  environs  abound  in  excellent 
melons  and  in  venomous  scorpions. 

50.  From  Di&rbekr  to  Hdsal. 

The  traveller  may  choose  between  floating  down  the  Tigris  on  a 
raft  and  several  different  land-routes.  The  river-route  is  preferable 
in  spring,  not  only  on  account  of  the  variety  it  affords,  but  also  on 
account  of  its  scenic  interest.  An  escort  is  necessary  as  well  by 
water  as  by  laud. 

a.  Voyage  on  the  Tigris. 

The  length  of  the  course  of  the  Tigris  between  DiSrbekr  and  Mdsul 
amounts  to  about  270  M.  The  means  of  transport  to-day  are  the  same'as 
in  remotest  tntiquity,  as  is  evidenced  both  by  Assyrian  sculptures  and  by 
the  account  of  Xenophon,  and  consist  of  so-called  Ktiekt^  i.e.  rafts  con- 
structed of  the  bladders  of  sheep  or  goats,  with  2  or  8  layers  of  planks 
above  them.  In  the  time  of  high  water  (April- June)  the  journey  to  Hdsul 
on  a  raft  of  this  kind  takes  about  4  days,  but  when  the  water  is  low  (8ept.- 
Jan.)  at  least  double  the  time  is  necessary.  For  one  or  two  travellers, 
with  two  or  three  ^Kelektshis'  or  boatmen  and  the  escort,  a  kelek  of 
150-200  bladders  suffices.  As  the  bladders  are  inflated  simply  by  the  force 
of  the  human  lungs,  it  will  take  about  two  days  to  construct  the  raft,  and 
about  as  long  a  time  will  probably  be  consumed  by  repairs  on  the  way. 
The  tent  of  the  traveller,  or  a  little  native  cabin,  is  set  up  in  the  centre 
of  the  raft  and  the  baggage  is  arranged  around  it,  leaving  scarcely 
any  room  for  moving  about.  At  high  water  the  charge  for  the  kelek 
from  Diarbekr  to  ]fd$ul  is  3/.  Turkish,  to  Baghdad  (comp.  p.  104)  6-6}.^ 
-while  at  low  water  the'^e  amounts  are  at  least  doubled.  A  charge  is  also 
made  for  the  cabin,  varying  from  lit.  to  5/.  Turkish  according  4o  the  r«» 
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quirements  of  the  traveller,  but  about  one-fourth  or  one-flfth  of  this  may 
be  regained  by  sale  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  The  Eelektshis,  usually  Kurds 
or  Armenians  who  understand  a  little  Arabic,  generally  petition  for  a 
small  extra  gratnity  on  passing  difficult  spots,  and  an  occasional  gift  of 
tobacco  will  help  to  keep  them  in  good  humour.  At  night  the  kelek  is 
moored  to  the  bank  for  a  few  hours. 

The  starting-point  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  1^2  ^* 
to  the  S.  of  Di&rbekr  and  below  the  bridge  mentioned  at  p.  400. 
The  first  day's  journey  ia  compaTatively  uninteresting.  About  50  M. 
from  Diirbekr  the  valley  contracts  between  the  mountains  of  the 
Bohtdn  on  the  N.  and  the  THr  'Abdtn  (p.  403)  to  the  S,  The 
abrupt  rocky  banks  are  honeycombed  with  cave-dwellings.  The 
voyage  down  the  rushing  stream,  the  cross-currents  of  which  some- 
times turn  the  raft  completely  round,  will  probably  give  the  trayeller 
all  the  excitement  he  craves;  the  dexterity  of  the  steersman, 
however,  obviates  any  serious  danger.  On  a  narrow  plain  to  ihe 
right  (below  the  cliffs),  about  80  M.  below  Di&rbekr,  lies  the  Tillage 
of  Hasan  KHf;  opposite  this,  on  the  left  bank,  are  some  relics  of  a 
stone  bridge  upon  which  the  road  from  Y^n  to  Mesopotamia  rii 
Bitlis  formerly  crossed  the  river.  The  cliffs  now  hem  in  the  river 
closely  on  both  sides.  On  the  left  we  are  joined  by  the  BohtOn  Su 
or  E.  Tigris,  the  Kentrites  of  antiquity,  which  sometimes  containa 
more  water  than  the  W.  branch.  The  combined  river  soon  turns 
towards  the  S.  In  401  B.C.,  after  the  battle  of  Gunaxa  (p.  412), 
the  10,000  Greeks  under  Xenophon  marched  to  the  N«  along  the 
left  bank  and  then  diverged  into  the  valley  of  the  Kentrites,  where 
they  found  a  ford  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 

The  scenery  continues  to  be  imposing.  On  the  left  bank  rise 
the  JMi  Mountains  (ca.  13,000  ft.),  which  were  inhabited  by  ^e 
warlike  Carduchi.  Tradition  avers  tbat  it  was  here  that  the  Ark 
of  Noah  came  to  rest,  and  both  Muslims  and  Jews  still  offer  saeriflcee 
at  a  decayed  sanctuary  on  the  top  of  the  mountains.  About  48  M. 
below  the  Boht&n  Su  lies  Jeziret  Ibn  'Omar,  the  ancient  Besabde^ 
where  Alexander  the  Great  crossed  tbe  Tigris  12  days  before  the 
battle  of  Gaugamela  (p.  406);  at  a  later  date  it  was  one  of  the  most 
advanced  frontier-fortresses  of  the  Romans,  and  it  is  now  a  dirty 
little  town  vrith  a  dilapidated  citadel  built  of  blocks  of  black  basalt. 
Mustapha  Pasha,  a  Kurd  chief  who  has  his  seat  here,  exercises  a 
sway  almost  as  independent  as  that  of  Ibr&him  Pasha  (p.  400). 
A  little  below  Jeztret  Ibn  'Omar  are  two  arches  of  a  Roman  bridge. 

The  Tigris  now  enters  the  flatter  part  of  Mesopotamia,  the  cradle 
of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  extending  to  the  S.  to  the  great  Zib 
(p.  406).  The  banks  become  lower  and  are  more  thickly  populated. 
On  the  left  is  the  mouth  of  the  KMbik  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  tributary  of  the  Euphrates  mentioned  on  pp.  392,  412).  Beyond 
Feishdbdr  the  river  flows  for  a  short  time  vrith  a  rapid  current  through 
a  narrow  ravine.  Farther  on  the  voyage  is  monotonous.  To  the  right 
lies  Eski  Mdsuly  with  a  *tell*  and  an  old  fortress.  —  Mdsuly  see  p.  404^ 
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b.  Land  Boute  yi&  M&rdln  and  Neslbln. 

This  is  a  trying  journey  of  10-12  days,  for  part  of  which  the  escort 
needs  to  he  strengthened. 

Diirbekr  is  connected  with  (ca.  60  M.)  Mardtn  by  a  rough  road, 
which  is  not  practicable  for  carriages  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
iiight  is  spent  at  Khdntki  Taht  or  at  Kh&ntki  F6k. 

K&rdln  (3050  ft.),  the  ancient  Marde^  lies  halfway  up  a  conical 
limestone  mountain  rising  abruptly  from  the  N.  margin  of  the 
Mesopotamian  plain  and  belonging  to  the  Ttlr  'Abdin  (see  below),  of 
which  the  summit  (4266  ft.)  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  citadel  built 
upon  Roman  foundations.  The  town  contains  26,000  inhab.,  well- 
built  houses,  and  several  mosques.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  of  an  American  mission,  whose  hospitality  may  be  counted  upon. 

Fbom  MabdIn  to  JezIbbh  vil  Midtat,  4-6  days.  The  fatiguing  and 
difficult  route  leads  through  the  mountainous  district  of  THr  ^AbdUi. 
MidyAt  (3600  ft.)  ia  the  capital  of  a  district,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  professed  Christianity  since  the  4th  cent.,  containing  several 
medieeval  churches  and  convents,  ^mong  these  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  Sdlah^  11/4  hr.  to  the  K.  of  Midyat,  and  of  Hdhy  about  7  hrs.  to  the 
N.E.,  both  quite  aside  from  the  travelling-route.  Jexiret  Ibn'Omar^  see  p.  402. 

As  the  journey  from  Mardin  to  Ne^ibin  takes  10-11  hrs.,  the 
traveller  is  recommended  to  make  the  small  detour  via  (6V2  ^i'b<) 
Dara^  where  he  will  obtain  accommodation  from  the  Sheikh,  and 
will  find  some  ancient  ruins  and  an  extensive  necropolis.  The 
Byzantine  frontier-fortress  of  Dara^Anoilaaiopolk  was  destroyed  in 
573  A.D.  by  the  Sassanide  King  Chosroes  I.  The  march  from 
Dara  to  Nesibtn  also  takes  6V2  ^rs. 

Hetlbin»  now  a  poverty-stricken  and  fever-ridden  village  on  the 
small  river  Jaghjagh^  is  the  ancient  NUibiSf  mentioned  in  Assyrian 
cuneiform  inscriptions  as  Nasibina,  Under  the  Seleucide  dynasty 
it  was  named  Aniiocheia  Mygdonia^  and  was  the  seat  of  a  flourishing 
Greek  colony.  In  149  B.C.  it  was  ceded  to  the  Armenians  and  in 
68  B.C.  it  was  captured  by  the  Romans.  After  its  second  capture 
by  Lucius  Verus  in  165  A.D.  it  became  the  most  important  frontier* 
fortress  of  the  Roman  kingdom  and  of  Christendom  against  the 
Sassanides ,  who  vainly  besieged  it  on  three  different  occasions. 
Jovian  however  ceded  it  to  them  in  363  A.D.  The  ruins  are  ex- 
tensive but  insignificant.  The  course  of  the  old  wall  is  indicated  by 
masses  of  hewn  stone.  The  Syrian-Jacobite  church  of  Mdr  Ya^lM 
dates  from  the  4th  cent.,  and  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

A  little-traversed  route  (escort  of  4-5  horsemen  necessary)  leads  from 
Ne^ibin  to  the  S.,  crossing  (7  hrs.)  the  deep  and  muddy  river  Er-Radd  to  the 
(9  hra.)  N.  slope  of  the  Binjdr  MU.^  and  then  crosses  this  range  to  (9  hrs.) 
JBinJdry  the. ancient  Bingara^  situated  in  a  fertile  oasis  on  the  S.E.  slope 
of  the  mountains.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  belong  to  the  semi- 
independent  tribe  of  the  Yeaides,  a  sect  of  so-called  devil-worshippers 
which  arose  in  the  9th  cent,  and  mixes  in  its  religious  belief  many  relics 
of  ancient  paganism  with  Muslim  and  even  Christian  ideas.  From  Siig&r 
to  (ca.  20  hrs.)  Md?ul  the  escort  may  be  dispensed  with.  There  are  in- 
numerable Hells*  not  only  to  the  K.  of  the  Sinjftr  Mta.  but  also  along  the 
whole  of  the  ronte  to  Mo^ul  (comp.  p.  392). 
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Fkom  NB§iBtN  TO  Mosul.  Th«  sbortest  route  traverses  the 
desert  to  the  S.E.,  passing  numerous  *tells'  and  the  yillages  of 
Tshilpardt  and  Hogna.  The  journey  takes  5  days  and  requires  a 
strong  escort.  —  A  longer  route  leads  Tia  Je%tret  Ibn  ^Omar  (j^.  ^02), 
which  is  reached  vi^  the  S.  slope  of  the  Tdr  'Abd^n  (p.  403)  in 
3  short  or  2  long  days'  marches.  Numerous  vlUages  are  passed  ob 
the  way,  and  the  Tigris  is  crossed  just  short  of  our  destination. 
Beyond  Jezireh  the  route  follows  the  left  bank,  hut  at  some  distance 
from  the  river,  passing  (6  hrs.)  Nahravduy  (6  hrs.)  Z6hk6^  (8  hrs.) 
Stmeil,  and  (9  hrs.)  Filfll.  From  the  last  we  reach  Mosul  in  6  lirs. 
more. 

Mdsnl  (820  ft. ;  accommodation  at  the  khans;  Brit.  cons,  agent; 
Ger.  \ice-consul),  the  capital  of  a  viliyet,  with  about  40,000  inbab. 
and  a  strong  garrison,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  long  bridge  resting  partly  on  arches  of  masonry 
and  partly  on  pontoons.  The  municipal  district  is  enclosed  by  a 
dilapidated  wall  of  clay  and  includes  many  pieces  of  waste  laud. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  well  fitted -up  in  the  interior  and  have 
sculptured  portals  of  so-called  Mosul  marble  (a  kind  of  coloured 
stucco).  About  one-sixth  of  the  inhabitants  are  Christians,  mostly 
Jacobites  and  Chaldeans  (p.  lxi)j  the  town  possesses  a  few  churches. 
The  French  Roman  Catholic  Mission  has  several  institutions.  The 
trade  of  the  town  was  important  in  the  middle  ages  but  has  now 
sadly  fallen  off.   Muslin  takes  its  name  from  this  town. 

Opposite  Mdsnl,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Tigris,  lie  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  (Assyrian  Mnua^  Greek  iW«o»),  the  latest  and  greatest  capital  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
from  ca.  900  B.C.  till  its  destruction  about  607  B.C.  CP-  SW)-  The  city 
wall,  which  still  stands  to  a  height  of  40-60  ft.,  has  a  circuit  of  about 
12  M.  Its  most  important  features  are  the  two  citadels  on  the  aide  next 
the  Tigris.  One  of  these,  the  Tell  NeU  r<?fw«,  seems  to  preserve  in  its 
name  a  reminiscence  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (Jonah  iii).  The  name  of  the 
other,  the  Tell  Kuyunjik^  has  been  made  widely  known  by  the  English  and 
French  excavations,  which  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  the  Palace 
of  Sennacherib  (p.  394)  and  his  successors,  and  were  resamed  by  tbe 
British  Museum  (1903-1905).  —  About  15  M.  to  the  N.  are  the  roins  of 
Khors&b&d,  the  ancient  Mr  Bharrukin  (that  is,  Fortress  of  Sargon  ;  SargonH., 
see  p.  394),  discovered  and  excavated  by  a  French  ejqpedition  in  184SL 
About  10  M.  farther  to  the  N.E.  is  the  Kurd  village  of  Baioidn^  with  rock 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib.  —  About  20  H.  to  tiie  8.W., 
near  the  Tigris,  are  the  ruins  of  Nimriid,  the  ancient  GSoioft  (Oen.  x.  11), 
founded  by  Shalmaneser  I.  about  iSCO  B.C.  and  afterwards  alternating  with 
Ashur  and  Nineveh  as  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  —  These  four 
places  may  be  easily  visited  on  horseback  from  Mosul  in  about  4  days. 


51.  From  Mdsnl  to  Baghdad. 

The  easiest  but  very  monotonous  way  of  making  the  journey  is  to 
descend  the  Tigris  by  kelek,  which  takes  3-4  days  at  high  water  asd 
12  days  at  low  water.  Those  who  go  by  kelek  all  the  way  fromDiirbekr 
to  Baghdad  must  allow  at  least  one  or  two  days  for  repairs  m  rtmt$ 
(comp.  p.  401).  —  The  Lakd  Rodtb  vii  Tekrit  takes  8-9  days,  tiiat  Ti^ 
Erbil  and  Eerkiik,  11-12  days. 


The  KouTs  tia  TskbIt,  ascending  along  the  right  hank  of  the 
Tigris,  is  considered  somev^hat  unsafe,  especially  if  we  add  to  it 
the  d^tonr  (1*2  da^s)  through  the  desert  and  past  E^J^adr  (the 
ancient  Hatrcu,  with  important  ruins),  on  the  little  river  ThaHMr, 
From  El* Hadr,  which  is  reached  from  Mosul  in  2  days,  we  return 
to  the  Tigris  hy  a  march  of  11  hr^i.,  reaching  it  at  J^ai^at  Shergdt 
iFith  the  extensive  ruins ,  of  A^kut  y  .the  earliest  capital  of  the 
Assyrians,  where  excavations  were  hegun  by  the  Germans  in  1903. 
Farther  on  we  iross  the  Mil  Hamrin  to  (3  days)  TekfU^  a  miserable 
place  of  4^6000  inhab.,  with  important  ruins.  A  long  day's  march 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  brings  us  hence  to  Sdmarrdj  which  also 
possesses  important  ruins.  We  here  cross  the  river  by  a  bridge-of- 
boats  and  reach  Baghdad  by  following  the  right  bank  for  3  days  more. 

The  liouTB  Yii  Eebil  and  KbbkCjk  is  the  usual  caravan-route) 
and  is  also  that  followed  by  the  telegraph-wires.  As  the  first  day's 
march  is  pretty  long,  an  early  start  is  necessary.  We  cross  Uie 
Tigris  bridge  and  traverse  the  ruins  of  Nijieveh.  In  about  4^2  ^™» 
we  reach  the  village,  of  KeremlU.  The  Koyun  Tepe,  a  nionnd  of 
ruins  1/4  M.  from  the  village,  commands  a  survey  of  the  plain  ex*- 
tendiug  on  the  N.  to  the  mountains^  this  was  the  battlefield  of 
Qaugamtla  or  Arhda,  where  Alexander  the  Great^  on  Oct.  2ndi 
331  B.C.,  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  Empire  by  his  victory  over  Darius 
Godomannus.  We  find  oor  nightquarters  47:  ^*»  farther  on,  in  a 
poor  khin  at  Ytrd  Keleky  which,  lies  at  the  ferry  across  the  Zdb  e^- 
A*ld  (i,e,  the  upper  or  greater  Zab);.this  was  the  ancient  Lykoi^  in 
the  waves  of  which  thousands  of  the  Persian  army  found  their  death 
in  fleeing  from  the  Macedonian  horsemen.  During  the  period  of 
high  water  the  river  is  about  1  M^  broad,  and  a  good  deal  of  time 
is  spent  on  crossing  it  the  following  morning.  Another  early  start 
is  therefore  necessary  in  order  to  reach  our  next  #topping-place, 
Erbil,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  (7  hrs.).. 

Sibil  (1410  ft.),  the  ancient  Arha'U,  Greek  Arhela^  is  the  only 
great  Assyrian  settlement  which  has  been  continuously  inhabited 
and  has  retained  its  ancient  name  down  to. the  present  day.  Most 
of  the  present  village  still  lies  on  the  round  ^teUl';  which  bore  the 
anoient  citadel,  where  Darius  left  his  treasures  before  the  battle. 
Alexander  fixed  his  headquarters  here  after,  his  victory. 

The  third  day's  march  (ca.  10  hrs.)  brings  us  to  Altyn  Kopru 
(920  ft.),  a  small  Kurdish  tpwji  with  several  poor  khans,  situated 
on  an  island  in  the  Zdb  es-Saghtroi  d-Attfal  (i.e.  the  little  or  lower 
Z&b),  which  is  here  crp^ssed  by  a  lofty  arched  bridge  of  stones  The 
nau^e  of  the  totvn,  meaning  *Qold  Bridge*,  refers  to  the  proceeds  of 
the  ferry-toll  exacted  here. 

The  march  from  Altyn  Kopru  to  Kerk^  takes  .9  hrs.  A  few 
miles  short  of  Kerkfik,  we  pass  a  l^rook  with  bluish-green  sulphur 
water  and  several  naphtha  springs,  the  product  of  which  afforcls  a 
usable  petroleum  after  a  primitive  process  of  pu4&cation.     The 
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workmen  offer  to  ignite  the  gas  rising  from  the  ground  at  the  prin- 
cipal well,  and  the  imposing  spectacle  this  offers  is  well  worth  the 
small  gratuity  expected.  Ahout  8/4  M.  to  the  left  of  the  route  is  a 
spot  named  Baha  Ourgur^  where  numerous  flames  of  burning 
hydrogen  gas  issue  from  the  ground  with  a  loud  roaring  noise.  In 
antiquity  this  was  perhaps  the  site  of  a  temple  of  the  Iranian  earth- 
goddess  AnHhita.  —  XerklUc  (1200  ft. ;  tolerable  khan),  the  ancient 
Corcura^  now  the  capital  of  a  sanjak  of  the  same  name,  eontains 
about  15,000  inhab. ,  nearly  one -third  of  whom  are  Ohristian 
Chaldeans,  with  three  churches  and  convents.  Date-palms  now 
occur  in  large  groves,  but  their  fruit  is  not  very  palatable.  Oranges, 
citrons,  and  lemons  abound. 

From  Kerki^k  we  descend  along  the  small  river  Kissa  to  Toca 
Khurmaty  (835  ft.)  and  (8-9  hrs.)  T<xuk.  The  next  nightquarters 
are  (7 hrs.)  Tuz  Kkurmaiy;  (TV^-Shrs.)  JK/'n(755ft.);(6V2-7hTi.) 
Karatepeh,  About  274  hrs.  beyond  the  last  we  cross  the  Narim 
Tihai  by  a  stone  bridge  (410  ft.),  and  then  trayerse  theJebdHamrhn 
(850  ft.),  a  low  and  broad  range  of  hills  consisting  of  conglomerate. 
Farther  on  we  pass  extensive  salt-marshes,  and  in  6I/2-7  hrs.  from 
the  bridge  reach  the  village  of  DeU  'AbhdSy  situated  upon  the  Nmhr 
KhdliSy  a  broad  canal  which  runs  to  the  S.W.  from  the  copious 
Diym  to  the  Tigris. 

We  then  cross  the  Nahr  KhllHs  by  a  bridge  and  proceed  to  the 
S.W.,  keeping  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Diy&l&.  The 
journey  to  Baghdad,  which  requires  22  hrs.  of  riding,  ooeupies 
2-3  days.  The  route  crosses  numerous  water-courses  and  passes 
many  small  villages.  The  usual  stopping'^place  for  the  last  night 
is  El-Jedeidehj  a  village  of  about  300  clay  hntS)  about  6  hrs.  firom 
Baghdad.  —  As  an  alternative  route  we  may  proceed  due  S.  ttom 
the  bridge  over  the  Khsllis  and,  if  the  water  is  low  enough^  ooot 
the  DiyiU  by  a  ford  (guide  necessary).  In  this  case  we  aniTB 
in  10  hrs.  at  the  little  town  of  Ba'kHbdj  lying  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Diy&ld,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  road  coming  from  JITiMnANi 
on  the  Persian  frontier.  The  march  from  Ba^l^f^ba  to  Baghdad  takes 
10-11  hrs.  A  little  less  than  halfway  is  the  large  kh&n  of  Bmii 
Sa'adj  where  the  Persian  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Rerbeli  (p.  40d) 
usually  pass  the  night. 

52.  Baghdad. 

Acoommodation.  H^tbl  j>k  rEuBOFS,  beautifully  situated  qb  the  Ticris, 

fitted  up  partly  in  the  European  style,  pens.  12-15  fr.,  servanta  half-priee| 
special  arrangements  should  be  made  for  a  prolonged  Stay.   —  IhuikeinQS 

COFFBB  H0UBB8. 

«onsaUte«.  Great  Britain  (p.  4080,  Jft^Jm'  Z.  18.  Snmmrtk  (muimK 
general);  United  States,  J^udolph  BUmtr  (vice-consul) t  Austria -HoBgaiSh 

Gf./Jotter;   Germany,  K.  Richarz;  France,  O.  Bauet  (yice-eonsu]); 

MathkoJT  (consul-general). 

Banks.    Banqve  OUomme;  Baghdad  A  Umd»n  Bankimff  . 
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Post  Offices*  Turkiih  Post  Offiu  (ordinary  letters  sent  strsigbt  aeroaa 
the  desert  to  Damascus  in  9  days,  to  Europe  in  about  3  weeks);  British 
Poft  OffieSy  in  the  British  (General  Consulate  (letters  sent  to  Burope  yi& 
Bombay  in  about  6  weeks).  —  Telegraph  Offices.  Turkiih;  BriUth  (Ti& 
Basra  and  F&o). 

English  Olub,  admission  only  on  introduction  by  a  member.  —  Divine 
Bervice.  Roman  CathoKe^  in  the  Church  of  the  Latin  Carmelites ;  Protestant^ 
at  the  English  Mission. 

Baghdad  or  Bagdad  (166  ft.),  capital  of  the  viUyet  of  the  same 
name  and  seat  of  the  Commandant  of  the  YI.  Turkish  Army  Corps, 
lies  mainly  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  here  about 
276  yds  broad  and  very  deep,  and  is  crossed  by  two  hridges-of-boats 
commanicating  with  the  smaller  quarter  Of  the  town  on  the  right 
bank.  The  population,  including  the  suburbs,  is  estimated  at  nearly 
200,000  souls.  This  number  embraces  160,000  Muslims,  divided 
between  the  sects  of  the  Shfites  (much  the  more  numerous)  and 
Sunnlces  (p.  Ixxi);  about  40,000  Jews  (comp.  p.  3931,  settled  in 
the  N.E.  quarter  of  the  townj  and  upwards  of  6000  Christians, 
chiefly  so-called  Chaldeans  but  also  including  Jacobites,  Armenians, 
and  members  of  the  Greek  Church.  There  are  in  all  six  Christian 
churches.  Thenumberof  resident  Europeans  is  about  50.  Baghdad 
is  an  emporium  for  Arabic  and  Persian  products  on  the  one  side  and 
for  European  manufactures  on  the  other.  The  chief  local  articles  of 
export  are  wool,  grain,  and  dates  (the  last  fifom  Sept.  onwards); 
large  quantities  of  horses  are  also  exported  to  India.  In  1903  the 
Talue  of  its  exports  was  723,235^.,  of  its  imports  1,924,04*6^. 

The  site  of  Baghdad  was  occupied  in  remote  antiquity  by  the  Ba- 
bylonian settlement  of  Baghdaduf  part  of  its  quays  along  tbe  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  built  of  bricks  stamped  with  the  name  of  Kebuchadnezzar,  are 
still  visible.  The  present  city,  however,  was  founded  in  763  A.D.  by  the 
great  Bt-Mans^tr  (754  775  A.D.)»  the  second  caliph  of  the  'Abbaside  dynasty. 
Its  most  flourishing  period  was  during  the  rule  of  his  successors  {El'Mahdi^ 
775-785;  Hdran  er-RasMd^  783-309,  the  familiar  figure  of  *The  Arabian 
Nights';  Muhammed  el-Amin^  809-813:  'AbdaUdh  O-Ucffnttn^  813-833),  who 
erected  numerous  magnificent  buildings,  fostered  the  sciences,  poetry, 
and  music,  and  summoned  to  their  courts  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
Mohammedan  world.  The  later  'Abbaside  rulers  transferred  their  residence 
for  a  time  to  SlUnarra  (p.  i06).  An  end  was  put  to  the  caliphate  in  1258 
by  tbe  capture  and  pillage  of  Baghdad  by  the  Mongols  under  Hillagd 
(p.  Ixxxiv).  Durini;  the  16th  and  17th  cent,  the  city  was  alternately  in  the 
possession  of  the  Tarks  and  the  Persians,  but  it  was  permanently  annexed 
to  the  Turkish  empire  by  Sultan  Mntid  IV.  in  1638.  Oomp.  ^Baghdad  dur- 
ing the  Abbnsid  Galiphate\  by  Qvy  Ls  Strange  CRoyal  Asiatic  Society  Jour- 
nar,  London,  1899). 

None  of  the  buildings  which  adorned  the  town  at  the  height  of 
its  prosperity  have  been  preserved.  From  the  13th  cent,  date  the 
Medraeh  el-MuHansiriyeh  situated  on  the  Tigris  helow  the  bridge- 
of-hoats,  now  practically  rebuilt  and  used  as  a  custom-house,  and 
the  minaret  of  8(Uc  el~6hazl  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  city,  of  which  it 
is  the  highest  building.  The  numerous  mosques  are  almost  all  of 
recent  erection ;  most  of  them  are  surmounted  hy  bright-coloured 
cupolas  and  minarets.  They  are  practically  inaccessible  to  strangers, 
—  The  Citadel  in  the  N.  part  of  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
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wall ;  its  lofty  clock-tower  commands  an  excellent  view.  To  tbe  S. 
of  the  citadel,  also  on  the  Tigris,  is  the  Serdi,  the  residence  of  the 
Turkish  governor,  and  a  little  farther  on  is  the  imposing  OenenU 
Consulate  of  Oreat  Britain,  The  German  Consulate  also  lies  on  tbe 
Tigris.  —  The  Bazaars  are  very  extensive  and  well-stocked,  but  of 
recent  erection.  The  houses  of  the  town  are  built  of  brick  and  con- 
sist of  basement  and  groundfioors  surmounted  by  terraced  roofs ;  the 
outer  walls  are  entirely  blank,  tbe  windows  all  opening  on  the  inner 
court.  A  number  of  houses  of  a  more  European  type  have  been 
erected  since  the  time  of  the  reforming  governor  Midhat  Pasha 
(1868-1872),  who  did  much  to  improve. the  conditions  of  traflic. 

In  the  suburb  of  Mu^a&zam,  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  i&  the  large 
mosque  of  El-Hcmafiyeh,  an  almost  wholly  modem  building  with  a 
painted  dome  and  a  minaret.  This  contains  the  tomb  of  Abu  Hanifeh 
(d.  767),  the  founder  of  the  orthodox  sect  of  Muslims  (p.  Ixxi)  to 
which  the  modem  Turks  belong.  A  bridge-of-boats  leads  from 
Mu'a^^am  to  Kdzimcinj  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Here  stands 
the  chief  mosque  of  the  ShiHtes,  re6tf>red  with  great  magnificence  ia 
the  19th  cent. ;  its  gilded  minarets  and  capolas  are  conspicuous  far 
and  wide;  its  interior  is  inaccessible  toi^believers.  Rizimein  is  con- 
nected with  the  quarter  of  the  city  on  the  right  bank  by  a  tramway. 
—  In  front  of  the  W.  gate  of  the  town  on  the  right  bank  lie  the  at- 
tractive mosque  of  the  Sheikh  Ma^rHf  el'Karkhi  and  the  tomb  of 
Sitteh  Zobeidehj  the  wife  of  H&rQn  er^Rashid.  The  latter  consists 
of  a  tower-like  superstmcture  upon  an  octagonal  basement,  but  has 
been  fo  often  restored  that  probably  little  mote  than  the  foundations 
of  the  original  structure  remain. 

The  ride  from  Baghdad  to  Ctet^hon  or  to  Seleuda  (p.  410)  takea  one 
day  (there  and  back).    Steamer,  see  p.  410. 

ExcuBSiON  TO  Rabylon  (there  and  back  3  days).  The  distance 
is  about  52  M.  and  is  accomplished  by  carriage  with  four  mules,  with 
three  relays,  in  8-10  hrs.  (fare  10  mejidis).  At  the  time  of  high 
water,  the  drive  through  the  flooded  region  of  the  Euphrates  is  far 
from  comfortable.  It  is  advisable  to  take  provisions  for  the  journey. 
At  Babylon  accommodation  will  be  found,  so  far  as  space  permits, 
in  the  building  of  the  German  Expedition  engaged  in  the  exoavation 
of  the  ruins  (German  Oriental  Society  of  Berlin). 

The  ruins  of  Babylon  (Hebrew  Babels  the  BabUu  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions),  as  they  now  lie  before  us,  date  almost  entirely 
from  the  period  of  the  New  Babylonian  Empire  (p.  396).  DuiiBg 
a  period  of  three  centuries,  reaching  down  to  the  end  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  the  city  took  the  first  place  in  Asia  in  population,  weaKh, 
and  magnificence  of  arohliecture,  perhaps  even  excelling  the 
Egyptian  Thebes,  which  had  then  passed  its  zenith.  Babylon  Uy 
on  both  sides  of  the  EuphratiBs,'  the  more  Important  quarters  boing 
on  the  E.  bank.  According  to  Herodotus,,  it  had  a  circumfoenee 
of  480  stadiii,  i.e.  about  55  M.,  or  as  much  as  London  and  Faiitf  ^on- 
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bined.  The  same  authority  states  that  the  dty-wall  was  200  cubits 
(ea.  830  ft.)  in  height  and  60  cubits  in  width.  At  the  entiy  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  circuit  of  the  occupied  part  of  the  city 
is  reported  as  90  stadia  (ca.  10  M.),  which  corresponds  with  the 
present  extent  of  the  ruins.  The  smaller  part  of  the  city  on  the 
right  bank  has  been  almost  entirely  carried  away  by  the  river,  the 
only  remains  here  being  some  fragments  of  the  city-wall.  Even 
on  the  left  bank  the  only  remains  are  those  of  structures  below  the 
level  of  the  ground,  as  the  city  was  already  a  heap  of  ruins  in  the 
first  cent,  of  the  present  era,  and  from  that  time  onward  was  used 
as  a  quarry  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  bricks  (comp.  below). 

Several  hills  or  mounds  are  distinguished  within  the  city-limits. 
In  the  middle,  to  the  E.  of  the  village  of  Kuarish,  is  the  Kasr^  the 
starting-point  of  the  German  excavations,  which  attains  a  height  of 
about  50ft.  above  the  Euphrates.  On  the  S.  slope  of  this  elevation 
stood  a  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  in 
several  chambers  of  which  have  been  laid  bare.  The  chief  of  these  is 
the  great  Throne  Room,  measuring  170  ft.  in  length  and  60  ft.  in 
breadth.  On  the  N.  slope  of  the  mound  is  a  terrace  vrith  retaining 
walls  and  a  few  brick  pillars  belonging  to  another  palace  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. To  the  E.  of  the  two'  ruined  palaces  the  excavations 
have  brought  to  light  the  so-called  Processional  Road  of  the  god 
Marduk,  which  was  adorned  with  reliefs  in  glazed  and  coloured  tiles 
(lion,  bull,  dragon);  also  the  triumphal  gateway  named  after  the 
goddess  Ishtar  and  the  Temple  of  E-makh.  In  the  heart  of  the  mound 
of 'Amrdn  Ibn  'Ali,  to  the  S.  of  the  Ka§r,  lies  the  chief  sanctuary 
of  the  Babylonians,  viz.  the  Temple  of  Esagila,  to  which  the  step- 
pyramid  of  Etemenanki,  known  as  the  Tower  of  Babel  (comp. 
below),  belonged.  The  site  of  this  tower  has  been  recognized  in 
E§-Sahen  (the  Bowl),  a  hole  of  about  330  ft.  square  on  the  N. 
front  of  Esagila.  The  lowest  layers  of  brick  were  not  removed  till 
ca.  1887.  To  the  E.  of  the  Kasr,  with  its  axis  running  N.  and  S., 
lies  the  mound  of  Hdmeirdy  on  the  E.  side  of  which  a  long  line  of 
wall  is  recognizable.  About  V/4  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  Ka§r  rises  the 
isolated  mound  of  BdMl,  probably  the  site  of  a  third  palace  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  with  the  so-called  Hanging  Gardens  of  Semiramis. 
The  course  of  the  City  Wall  enclosing  this  mound  on  the  N.  and  E., 
running  for  2^/4  M.  to  the  S.E.  and  then  turning  at  a  right  angle,  may 
be  followed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  line  of  walls  (see  above). 

On  the  Euphratea,  about  5  M.  to  the  8.,  lies  the  town  of  ^iU^h,  which 
is  built  entirely  of  brick  taken  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  —  A  ride  of 
21^-3  hrs.  from  Hilleh  toward  the  8.W,  brings  us  to  the  ruin  of  Birs  or 
Bits  NimtUd,  which  is  generally  identified  with  the  Tower  of  Babel;  it 
is,  in  fftct ,  the  step  -  pyramid  of  the  chief  temple  of  the  city  of  Bartip 
(Borsippa),  named  Etida;  its  present  remains  date  from  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. This  tower  and  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  temple  have 
been  excavated  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  others. 

About  25  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Babylon,  beyond  the  Euphrates  and  the 
great  canal  of  Hindiyeh,  lies  KerbeU  (Brit,  vice-consul),  containing  the 
Mosque  of  ^osein,  who  here  feUip  69)A.p.  in  battle  with  the  enepu^F 
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of  bis  father  'Ali  (p.  lxxii),mQrder^  in  661.  lliifl  mosque,  which  is  ow 
of  the  chief  shrines  of  the  ShFites,  is  entirely  inaccossible  to  nnbe- 
lievers.  —  From  Kerbela  a  road  leads  to  the  S.  to  (47  M.)  Nejef  or  Mgsh$d 
'Ali^  where  the  shrine  of  'Ali  (see  above),  equally  inaecessiMe  to  nn- 
bdievers,  is  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  Shi'ites. 

A  journey  of  8  days  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Bviphr»tes  briogs  ua 
from  Hilleh  via  Imdm  Jdtim^  Dtwdnipeh,  and  SUk  el-*Affet$h  to  IHfftr  or 
Nuffar^  with  the  ruins  of  the  Babylonian  city  of  Nippur.  Excavations 
were  carried  on  here  by  the  University  of  Philadelphia  in  1889-1900  under 
Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  Dr  John  H.  Haynes.  and  Prof.  H.  V.  Hilprecht.  The 
objects  found  are  partly  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Constantinople  and 
partly  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia.  They  consist  mainly 
of  inscriptions  on  clay,  principally  tablets  ^  of  which  about  iOjOOO  are  re> 
ported  to  have  been  dug  up  on  this  site.  The  inscriptions  lonud  heTe^ 
with  those  at  Tell  Ld  (see  below),^  excavated  by  the  French,  are  the  old- 
est yet  discovered  in  Babylonia.  —  About  8  or  9  hrs.  farther  to  the  S.B. 
lies  Bismyah,  the  ancient  city  of  CTdmrn,  which  is  now  being  excavated  by 
the  University  of  Chicago.  A  large  number  of  extremely  ancient  Babylonian 
inscriptions  have  been  discovered  here.  —  Still  farther  to  the  8.,  about 
70  M.  from  l^ippur,  near  the  Euphrates,  are  the  sites  of  Warka,  the  auclent 
Ereeh  of  the  Bible  (Gen.  x.  10)  and  Uruk  of  the  Babylonian  inseriptioiu, 
and  of  Senkereh,  the  ElUuar  of  the  Bible  (Gen.  xiv.  1)  and  Lar9a  of  the  in- 
scriptions.   Both  of  these  have  been  partly  explored  by  Loftus. 

English  and  TurJdsh  steamers  carrying  both  goods  and  passengers 
ply  on  the  Tigris  between  Baghdad  and  Basba.  The  English 
steamers  perform  the  journey  in  4-5  days,  but  often  take  consider' 
ably  longer  when  the  water  Is  low  (first- class  fare  2f.  10s.;  meals 
about  5  rupees  a  day).  The  Turkish  steamers  are  somewhat  cheapeii 
but  take  more  time  and  are  deficient  in  point  of  cleanliness. 

The  banks  are  generally  fiat  and  the  view  on  the  E.  is  bounded  only 
by  the  mountains  of  Persia.  About  4  hrs.  after  leaving  Baghdad, 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Diyald,  the  imposixig  ruin  of  Tak-i^Kend 
(Arch  of  Ghosrau)  comes  into  sight  on  the  left  bank.  This  Is  the  only 
relic  of  Ctesiphon  (p.  395).  The  vaulted  hall,  120  ft  high,  82  ft.  wide, 
and  164  ft.  long,  was  the  audience-room  of  the  'White  Palace*  of  the 
kings.  Some  insignificant  heaps  of  rubbish  on  the  right  bank  mark 
the  site  of  the  town  of  SeUucia^  which  was  founded  by  Seleucos  1. 
and  built  of  the  materials  of  Babylon.  This  city,  which  is  said  to 
have  contained  at  its  zenith  600,000  inhab.,  was  captured  by  the 
Parthians  in  140  B.C.  and  was  destroyed  by  Lucius  Verus  In  162  A.D. 
The  river  here  forms  a  loop  about  3  M.  long,  the  neck  of  which 
may  be  crossed  on  foot  in  V2  ^^*  ^^^  captain  of  the  steamer  generally 
permits  passengers  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Ta]<L-i- Kesri,  and  takes  them 
on  board  again  at  the  other  end  of  the  loop. 

At  KUt  el''Amdra  nearly  half  the  volume  of  the  water  flows  to 
the  right  through  the  Shatt  el-Hai  into  the  Euphrates. 

About  three  days'  journey  down  the  Shatt  el-Hai ,  near  the  modem 
town  of  SAaira^  is  the  ruin -mound  of  Tell  L'6  or  Tello^  the  site  of  the 
primseval  city  of  SMrpurla  or  Lagcuh^  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of 
the  most  ancient  inscriptions.  French  excavations  have  been  eOBdmctod 
here  since  1877.  —  About  82  M.  farther  to  the  8.E.,  near  the  iuactlffa  of 
the  Shatt  el-Hai  with  the  Euphrates,  lies  the  town  of  ^Mr%db.  ftom  wUe^ 
we  may  visit  the  ruins  of  El-Koghayir,  the  ancient  Ur  (Gen.  xL  &  ill- 
Hated  about  Q  M.  to  the  W.,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  En^hntM. 
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The  Tigris  now  contracts.  We  pass  the  villages  of  Am4ra,  Kaffat 
Sdleh,  and  Elr-^OzHty  the  last'  containing  the  alleged  tomh  of  the 
Prophet  Ezra.  Farther  on  is  Komah  (Ourneh)y  on  the  tongne  of  land 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  united  stream, 
flanked  hy  luxuriant  palm»grOYes,  is  known  as  8hatt  el-'AraK 

Basra  (Bassorah,  Balsora;  Brit,  consul ,  F,  C  Crow;  U.  S.  con. 
agent,  H.  P.  Chalk ;  physician,  Dr,  Scroggit)^  the  *haThour'  of  Meso- 
potamia and  capital  of  a  viUyet,  is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  60,000 
inhah.  and  lies  about  56  M.  ahove  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt  el-'Arab  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  intersected  hy  numerous  canals  which  are 
crossed,  where  bridges  are  lacking,  by  elegant  little  boats  (Arabic 
htlem,  plur.  eblSirn).  The  river  here  is  deep  enough  for  sea-going 
steamers.  The  wholesale  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  British  hands, 
and  the  British  Consulate  is  the  finest  building  in  the  town,  which 
also  contains  a  Russian  Consulate,  and  British  and  Turkish  post 
and  telegraph  offices.  The  English  Club  is  open  to  visitors  provided 
with  an  introduction.  Those  who  reach  Bafra  by  sea  or  from  Persia 
have  to  undergo  a  10  days'  quarantine.  The  quarantine  station  is 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river. 

British  Maii/  Stsambbs  run  weekly  from  Basra  to  the  ports  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  to  Bwnbay  (14  days).  —  Some  of  the  Fbeioht  Stbambbs  ply- 
ing direct  to  Europe  also  carry  passengers,  including  steamers  of  the  ^Asfar 
Line'  (Fr.  C.  Strick  &  Co.,  24  Leadenhall  St.,  London,  E.C.)?  which  run  once  a 
month  (fare  from  London  to  Basra  ca.357.,  from  Marseilles  ca.  311.,  inch  food) 
and  of  the  ^Hamburg- American  Line'. 


63.  From  Aleppo  to  Baghdad  along  the  line  of  the 
Enphrates. 

22-25  days.  The  whole  route,  which  is  a  regular  caravan-route,  is 
practicable  for  carriages,  although  at  no  part  of  it  is  there  a  properly 
made  road  in  the  European  sense.  A  landau  may  be  hired  for  the  whole 
journey  for  600-650  fr.^  a  victoria  for  400-500  fr.  Travellers  with  heavy 
baggage  also  require  one  or  two  mules  with  a  Muk&ri,  the  price  for  which 
should  not  exceed  3Z.  Turkish.  An  ample  supply  of  provisions  should 
be  taken  in  the  carriage,  as  little  or  nothing  can  be  obtained  «»  r&nU, 
A  tent  is  indispensable.  —  The  route  is  protected  by  Turkish  military 
stations  (KUhkOi  but  an  escort  is  necessary.  —  In  the  time  of  high  water 
(April-June)  the  traveller  between  Meskeneh  and  FelWja  may  use  large 
flat- bottomed  boats  called  Kaiks  (Caiquet).  These  take  8-13  days  (at  low 
water  20-35  days)  and  the  fare  is  about  7-12/.  Turkish  (comp.  p.  401). 

Aleppo,  see  p.  373.  —  The  distance  from  Aleppo  to  Meskeneh, 
where  we  reaeh  the  Euphrates,  is  about  66  M.,  equlTalent  to  a  ride 
of  19  hrs.  The  night  is  spent  at  Deir  Hafir,  about  halfway.  — 
Beyond  Meskeneh  the  route  descends  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
broad  EuphrateSy  which  is  here  studded  with  numerous  islands. 

4  hrs.  Dibdeh'  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  trading-town  of 
Thaptaeus,  the  Tiphsah  of  the  Old  Testament  (1  Kings  iv.  24),  where 
Alexander  the  Great  crossed  the  Euphrates.  —  71/2  hrs.  Abu  Hreireh, 
a  Oircassian  Tillage.   About  1  hr.  farther  on  are  the  ruins  of  SifftUj 
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with  a  lofty  round  tower.  Siflin  was  the  site  of  the  deoisiYe  iMttle 
between  'Ali  and  Mu'&wiya,*  fought  in  July,  657  A.D.,  and  lasting 
for  three  days  (p.  Ixxxi).  —  A  little  heyond  (10  hrs.)  Ahu  Gb&  or 
Hammdm,  the  small  town  of  Er^Raika  is  seen  on  the  left  hank,  on 
the  site  of  Nikephorion  or  KalUnUcoSy  which  was  founded  by  8e- 
leucyfl  J,  —  8 hrs.  EsSabkhay  a  small  hamlet;  6^2  l^^'s*  M-Hamtndda^ 
beyond  which  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Zenohia^  founded  by  the 
queen  of  that  name  (see  p.  340);  7  hrs.  Treif. 

In  8I/2  hrsv  more  we  reach  Ed-Seir  or  DHr  ez-Ztr^  a  prosperous 
and  rising  little  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  with  7-8000 
inhab.,  of  whom  700  are  Christians.  It  contains  a  postal  telegraph 
office  and  since  1867  has  been  the  capital  of  a  now  independent 
Liwa,  through  which  the  Beduins  of  the  Syrian  and  Mesopotamian 
steppes  are  to  some  extent  held  in  check.  The  trade  of  the  place  is 
considerable.    A  stone  bridge,  built  in  1897,  crosses  the  river  here. 

From  Ed-Deir  through  the  depert  to  ^almpra  (5  days),  see  p.  350. 

Our  route  continues  to  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the 
windings  of  which  are  avoided  by  direct  mountain-paths.  Below 
the  mouth  of  the  KMhdr  (p.  392),  about  8  hrs.  from  Ed-Deir,  the 
route  regains  the  river-bank  and  follows  it  to  (1  hr.)  the  unimpor- 
tant village  of  Meyddin,  On  an  abrupt  rocky  knoll,  31/2  M.  to  the 
W.,  is  the  castle  of  R/ihdbay  resembling  that  of  Palmyra.  —  91/2  hr»- 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  SSUihtyeh  (ancient  name  unknown);  Q^/^  hrs. 
Ahu'l-Kemdl,  a  small  modern  town  with  unusually  wide  streets; 
472  li's.  the  ruins  of  Jabrtyeh  (ancient  name  unknown),  surrounded 
by  mud -brick  walls,  with  picturesque  towers  and  mounds;  V2  hr. 
^e  Kishla  of  mhQdimf  9  hrs.  Kishla  of  ^0%^.  ~-  8  hrs.  'AnA, 
with  its  suburb  of  JumHleh  straggling  over  3  M.  The  region  of 
palms  begins  here.  —  7  hrs.  Kishla  of  Karat  Jfhtemi,  —  9  hrs. 
JJadttheh,  a  small  town  built  chiefly  on  an  island  in  the  Euphrates. 
Beyond  Haditheh  we  pass  the  island-towns  of  Jibba  and  EI-Vm,  — 

8  hrs.  Wddi  Baghdddiy  in  a  picturesque  and  lonely  situation.  —  8  his. 
Htt^  a  small  town,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  Is,  The  smoke  of  its 
bitumen-pits  is  visible  from  a  great  distance.  Hit  is  connected  by 
camel-post  with  Damascus  (see  p.  407).  —  Beyond  tiie  small  town 
of  (13  hrs.)  Ramddtyeh  the  mountains  on  the  W.  bank  recede  from 
the  river,  and  the  district  traversed  becomes  level.  After  a  march  of 

9  hrs.  we  cross  the  Euphrates  by  a  frail  bridge-of-boats  and  reach  — 

Katat  FeiL<ija\  on  the  left  bank.  Close  by  lies  the  battlefield  of 
Cunaxa,  on  which  Cyrus  the  Younger  was  slain  by  his  brother  King 
Artexerxes  Mnemon,  against  whom  he  had  rebelled  (401  B.C.). 

Our  route  now  quits  the  Euphrates  and  turns  towards  the  B^ 
reaching  the  new  khin  of  Abu  Ohordb  in  5  hrs.  —  To  the  left  is  sees 
the  conspicuous  ruin  of  'Aker  KHf^  which  formed  part  of  the  Baby- 
lonian town  of  IHk  KurigalsUy  situated  ca.  4  hrs.  to  the  N.W.  tf 
Baghdad.  FinaUy  we  pass  the  tomb  (right)  of  SittehZobeid^  (p.  4081 

9-10  hrs.  Baghdad,  see  p.  406. 
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Besides  the  names  of  places  the  Xndex  contains  a  number  of  names 
of  persons  and  words  mentioned  in  the  Handbook.  The  ancient  names 
are  printed  in  Italic*. 


Aaron's  Tomb  183. 
Abana  {Amana ,  Barada) 

296. 
'Abara  130. 
'Abbalsides,  t  e  Ixxxi. 
'Abd  el-Wahhab  Ixxii. 
'Abdfin  146. 
'Abeih  237. 

Abel   Beth  Maachah  258. 
Abila  LysaniaeiSnk  Widi 

Barada)  293. 
Abil  el-Kamh  258. 
AbUene  im.  ' 
Abimelech,  Pillar  of  215. 
Ablah  318.  ^ 

Abner,  Tomb  of  114. 
Abraham  Ixvii. 
Abraham''s  Oak  115. 
Abu  'Ali,  the  (Eadisha) 

332. 

—  *1-Aswad,   Brook  270. 

—  'Auf,  Weli  214.. 

—  Barakat,  Weli  379. 

—  Dis  126. 

—  Gba  412. 

—  Ghdsh  (Karyet  el- 
'Enab,  Kirjath  JeaiHm) 
17. 

—  Hreireh  411. 

—  I'sma'in,  Weli  215. 

—  1-Kemai  412. 

—  Rukeiyik,  Khirbet  169. 

—  Shilsheh'  (Lake 
Tiberias)  224. 

(near  Ramleh)  13. 

1&. 
— rS^^^^^^^  Spring  of 

—  Zabdra  234.    " 
Abulfeda.  Saltan  363. 
AbAn  849. 

Aecho  ('Akka,  Acre)  229. 
AeJior,  Valley  of  126. 
Ae?mb  iEcdippa,  Zib)  265. 
Acre  iAcco,  'Akka)  229. 
Adaha  362. 

'Adawiyeh,  Brook  280. 
'Adliin  270. 
Adonis,  Cult  of  264.  386. 


Adonis    (Kahr    Ibrahim) 

336. 
Adra  337. 
Adullam  124. 
Advmmim  126. 
Adwan  158. 
Aelia  Capitolina  38. 
'Aenezeh  Beduins  Iviii. 
Aere  (Es-Sanamein)  156. 
Aer^  164. 
Afamiya  370. 
el-'Afineh  164. 
Afka  (Apheca)  336. 
^Afi-in  364. 
Ageil  Beduins  337. 
Ager  Bamascenus  317. 
Agriculture  liii. 

rippa  Izxx. 
Ahaz  Ixxvii. 
Ai  98. 
Aiha  291. 
Aila  CAkaba)  209. 

—  (Central  Syria)  838. 
el-'Aln  365. 

Ainab  287. 

Ain  AbuU  Lisan  210. 

—  el-Akabeh  213. 

—  'Aniib  284.  287. 

—  'Ar  233. 

—  el-' Arils  174. 
'At&n  109. 

—  Babdk  270. 
el-Bahal  145. 

—  el-Birideh  261. 
el-Basha,Khirbotl44. 

—  el-Bei<l&  (Jordan)  130. 
(North.  Syria)  363. 

—  (WadiBuseira)175. 
Beit  Sdrik  9*7. 
el-Belata  254. 

—  Berdai  '319. 

—  el-Buweirideh  174. 

—  Defna  215. 

—  Dilb  15.  17. 

—  ed-Dirweh  112. 

—  DAk  (Docus)  129. 

—  Fakhdkh  319. 

—  Fftra  98. 

—  Farfljeh  109. 


Ain  Fer'dn  130. 

—  Fijeh  294.  318. 

—  el-Frcnj  354. 

—  Ghazal  231. 

—  el-Ghuweireh  175. 

—  el-Habis  95. 

—  el-ftaiyat  352. 

—  Haj'leh  133. 

—  el-9amra  254. 

—  el-Haniyeh  93. 

—  el-Haramiyeh    (near 
Beitiii)  213. 

(near  es-Salt)  137. 

—  Harsha  25^8. 

—  Hawar  319. 
Hazir  136. 

—  JadQr  136. 

—  Jara  364.  378. 

—  Jedideh  114. 

—  el-Jehayyir  133. 

—  Jidi  (Engedi)  170. 

—  Jurfa  261. 

—  el-Kantara  270. 

-  Kanya  (near  Baniyas) 
281. 
(near  Hasbftya)  289. 

—  —  (near  Mukhtara)  287. 

—  Karim  94.  17. 

—  el-Khadra  209. 
el-Khirwa'a  261, 
el-Kflf  116. 

—  Kuheireh  210. 

—  Lebweh  (lAbo)  365. 

—  el-Mastaba  138. 

—  Matdr*287. 

—  Meliaha  253. 

—  Mesherfeh  265. 

—  el-Mikwan  176. 

—  el-Mudawwara  252. 

—  el-Mukerfat  136. 

—  Murduk  166. 

—  Mdsa  (Hauran)  164. 
(Sinai)  186. 

—  en-Nawa^imeh  129. 

—  en-Neba'  330. 

—  Neil  176. 

—  er-Rihan  261. 

—  es-Sa^ib  319. 

—  e8-$ahweh  176. 
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'Ain  es-Sakka  173. 

—  Salih  l(fe'. 

—  es-Sa'd  176. 

—  es-Sauda  367. 

—  Se'adeh  283. 

—  Shems  (Beth  Shemesh) 
14.  124. 

—  Sinya  213. 

—  es-Sitt  175. 
~  Siyah  228. 

—  Sofar  292. 

—  es-Siik.  287. 

—  es-Sultan  128. 

—  ee-Sureik  224. 

—  Suweilih  144. 

—  et-Tabigha  262. 

—  et-tafileh  175. 

—  ei-tann^r  116. 

—  et-Tin    (Lake    Tiber- 
ias) 252. 

(near  Tar^ds)  36i. 

—  Umm  el-ierein  160. 
Rabi'  133. 

—  Warka  336. 

—  ©1-Weibeh  175. 

—  el-Wu'Al  339. 

—  Yald  (AJalon)  14.  93. 

—  Yebrild  213. 

—  ez-Zeitiln  257. 
'Aineita  327. 
'Aintab  374. 
'Aiyeh  253. 

AJalon  ('Ain  Yalo)  93. 
Ajbeih&t,  Khirbet  144. 
'AJeil&t  BedQiDS  164. 
'Ajeltdn  337. 
'Ajlan  (Eglon)  118. 
'AjMn  158. 
'Ajdr  124. 
'Akaba  209. 
'Alcabet  el-Jen5na  239. 

—  el-Jerad  126. 

—  el-Ldzeh  289. 
Akakir,  tbe  387. 
'Aker  Kiif  412. 
'Akir  (Ekron)  13. 
'Akka  (Aci'e,  Acco)  229. 
'Akobar  349. 
el-'Akfld  236. 

'Akur  14. 

'Akilra  336. 

el-'Al ,  Khirbet  (Elealeh) 

,146. 
'Aleih  284. 
Aleppo  (Haleb)  373. 
Alexandreion  129. 
Alexandretta  3C1. 
Alexandria  4. 
Alexandina     Scabtosa 
(Alexandretta)  361. 
Alexandroskene  (Iskande- 
rflneh)  268. 

m,  Khalif  kucxi. 


Alm&  (near  Beirut)  336. 

—  (near  $af©d)  257. 
Alphabet,'  Arabic  xxxii. 
Altyn  Kopru  405. 
el-^Amaka  175. 
Amana  (Abana^  Barada) 

296. 
'Am&ra  411. 
Amatha  (Hama)  363. 

—  Springs  of  159.  237. 
Amida  (Diarbekr)  400. 
el-'Amk  3fc3.  382. 
'Amka  265.  269. 
Amkeid  334. 

'Amman  (Ral>bah  Ammon) 

Ammonites,  the  Ixxv. 
Amos,  the  Prophet 

IxxvJii. 
Amra  168. 

Amrft  (Marathus)  362. 
■Amwas  (EmmauSy  Nico- 

polis)  16. 
Amykion  Pedion  363. 
'Anstbcta  221. 
Anada  377. 

Ananiah  (Beit  Hanina)  96. 
^Anata  (Anathoih)  97. 
Aneh  412. 
'Annabeh  12. 
Anfari  370. 
el-Ansariyeh  270. 
Antakiyeh  (AnHoch)  383. 
Antaradtu  (Tartus,  Tor- 

tosa)  363.  ' 
AntelySs  282. 
Anti-Libanus,  the  xlviii. 
Antioch  (Antakiyeh)  383. 
— ,  Lake  of  '388. 
— ,  Plain  of  363. 
Aniioeheia  Mygdoma  (Ne- 

sibin)  403. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes 

Ixxix. 
AntipatHs  234. 
Antiquities  xcviii. 
Antoniniana  278. 
AntoninupoHs  400. 
'Antfira  282.  336. 
'Anturin  330. 
'Anza  222. 
Apamea  370. 
Apheca  (Afka)  336. 
ApoUonia  234. 
Apostles'  Spring  126. 
'Araba  180.  175. 
Arabic  Language  xxxi. 

—  Literature  Ixxi. 

—  Vocabulary  xxxvii. 
Arabs,  the  Ixxx. 
Aradus  362. 

'Ar^air  (Aroer)  149. 
'Arak  el-Emir  145. 


'Arak  el-Menshiyeh  118. 
Aramseans,  the  Ixxr. 
'Araneh  239. 
Arba'il  (Erbil.  Jr6ela)  406. 
Arbela  {Arbafil^Erbil)  40R 

—  (Gaugamtta)  406. 

—  (Irbid)  252. 
Archelais  (Buseiliyeh) 

129. 
Archelaas  Ixxx. 
Architecture,  Arabic 

xcvl. 

—  Hebrew  xcir. 
— ,  Christian  xcvi. 
Ar4  'Abdall&h  14S. 

—  'Akldk  336. 

—  el-BetenSyeh  167. 

—  el-Fedayein  168. 

—  el-Khait  253. 
Ardat,  Wcli  331. 
Areiya  284. 
el-Aremeh  145. 
AreopoUs  (Babba)  149. 
Arimathea  12. 
Arindela    (Gharaadel) 

176. 
el-'Arish  (RMnocolmra) 

121. 
Aristobolus  Ixxix. 
'Arkdb  el  Matiiba'  148. 
Ar  Moab  (Babba)  149. 
'ArnJ  290. 
— ,  the  263. 
Amon  (Mojib)  149. 
'Amdn  286. 
Aroer  ('Ai'&ir)  149. 
'Arraboneh  239. 
Arsiif  234. 

Art,  History  of  cxili. 
Artas  110. 
Artftf  14. 
el-'Asaliyeh  167. 
Atahnanoi  (Hanran)  154. 
Asealon  fAskalan)  121. 
Asceticism,  Muslim  Ixxi. 
Ashdod  (Esdild)  123. 
Asher,  Tribe  of  Ixxvi. 
Ashkenasim  (Jews) 

Ixia. 
el-Ashrafiyeh  (WadI  cl- 

'AJem)  167. 

—  (Wadi  Barada)  Ma 
Ashtaroik  168. 

Ashur  (Beit  SahOr)  107. 

— ,  Ruins  406.  * 

eKA^i  (Or(m<cs)385.9GB. 

'AskiJan  (AtcaUm)  12i. 
'Asker  (Syehar)  290. 
AsocMs  (Plain  of  Z6lm> 

Ion)  239. 
Asphalt  Sea  (Dead  Sot) 

132. 
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Assassins,  the  Ixxii. 
Ixxxii. 

Astarte,  Worsliip  of  264. 

Atahyrion  (Tabor)  245. 

'At§n  109. 

'Atara  213. 

el-'Atara,  Khirbet  (Ala- 
roth  Adar)  212. 

AtarothAdar  (Khirbei  el 
'Atara)  212. 

—  Gfad  CAttarfis)  149. 
'Ateibeh  3l't. 
'Athlit  231. 

'Atni  338. 

'Aitards  (Ataroth)  149. 

'A'udallah  215. 

Augusta  Felix  (Berytus) 

278. 
Auranitis  lxx!x.  164. 
'Awerta  216. 
el-'Awwitin  269. 
'Ayfin  Miisa  (Mt.Nebo)  148. 
(near  Suez)  186. 

—  es-Sa'di  237. 
el-'Azariyeh  (Bethany) 

'A?mit  220. 
Azotos'(Ashdod)  123. 

Ba'abda  292. 
Ba'abd&t  283. 
Ba'akltn  287. 
Baal  Qad  (HaibSya)  287. 

—  Mem  (Mk'in)  148. 

—  Shaman,  the  Qod  264. 
Ba'albek  (HeUopolis)dW. 
Ba'alUs.  the  Goddess  264. 
Bab  396. 
el- Bab  194. 
Baba  'Amr  366. 
Baba  Gurgur  406. 
B^b  et-Tmnm  159. 

—  el-wad  16. 
Babbila  168. 
Babylon  (Babel^  Ba^ilu) 

408. 
Babylonia  392. 
i?firdci«  (Nahr  el-Milk)  355. 
Baghdad  406. 
Bahr  'Akaba  209. 

—  Lflt  1'32. 

Bahrat  Antakiyeh  388. 

—  el-Ash'ari  l58. 

—  cl-'Ateibch  317. 

—  el-Bityeh  157. 
Baidar  292. 
Baither  (Bittir)  14. 
Baitogabra  (Beit  Jibrin) 

116: 
Bak&fra  830.  336. 
Bakh'ft  349. 
Bakhjeh  265. 
Bakhshish  xxvii. 


Ba'kdba  406. 
Bak'iiza  373. 

Baianaia  (Baniyas)  354. 
Balata  215. 

Balbiki  (Ba'albek)  320. 
Baldwin  Ixxxiii 
el-BalA'a  (pool)  212. 
Bomhyke  (Membij)  366. 
Ban  330. 

Baniyas  (Paneas^   Caesa- 
tea  PMlippi)  259. 

—  (Baianaia)  364. 
Bankers  xi. 
Banque  Ottomane  xi. 
el-Bara  371. 
Barada,  the  296. 
Barak,  Tomb  of  257. 
Baramiyeh  273. 
Bara'shit  257. 

Bar  Cochba  Ixxx. 

el-Barddni,  Brook  292. 

el-Barid  183. 

Barja  274. 

Barsip  409. 

BarOk,  the  237. 

Bashan  164. 

Basilicas  cxvi. 

Basim  378. 

Basra  411. 

el-Bassa  266. 

Batanaea  Ixxix.  154. 

Baths  XXX. 

el-Batiha,  Plain  251. 

Batir'^. 

Batrdn  (Botiys)  333. 

Bavian  404. 

Bayir,  District  357. 

Bazaars  xxviii. 

Bazeir  378. 

Bdiman  330. 

Beduins,  the  xxix.  Iviii. 

Beeroth  212. 

Beertheba  m. 

Beggars  xxvi. 

Behamddn  292. 

Behio  373. 

Beibars,  Saltan  Ixxxiv. 

el-Beida  183. 

Beilan  862. 

Beirut  (Berytm)  274. 

Beisan  (Beth  /9A«an)235. 

Beit  'Alab  14.  124. 

—  Dejan  U.  15.  18. 

—  ed-Din  287. 

—  'Ennabeh  15. 

—  Hanina  (Ananiah)  96. 

—  Haniln  118. 

—  iba  220. 

—  Iksa  18. 

—  Iskahil  116. 

—  Jabr  el-Fokani  127. 
—  et-TahtHnl  127. 

—  Jaia  100. 


Beit  el-Jemal  14. 

—  Jenn  262. 

—  Jibrin  (Maresa^  Baitc 
gabva)  116. 

—  Kad  239. 

—  el-Karm  149. 

—  Lahm  101. 

—  Laya  288. 
Lid  221. 

—  el-Ma  (Daphne)  387. 

—  el-MaVdis  29. 

—  Meri  283. 

—  Nakiiba  17, 

—  Nettif  124. 

—  Nuba  16.  96. 

—  Has  160. 

—  Safafa  14   99. 

—  bahdr  en-Nasara  107. 

—  Sha'r,  Khirbet  112. 

—  Sur  112. 

—  Sflrtk  97. 

—  Ta'amir  111. 

—  Tulma  97. 

—  l']:mmar  112. 

—  'Ur  el-F6ka  18. 
et-Tahta  18. 

—  Uzin  220! 

—  Zakarya,  Khirbet  112. 
Beita  215. 

Heitin  (Bethel)  213. 
Beitima  262. 
Bekfeiya  282. 
Berameh,  Khirbet  223. 
Beldeh  (Paltus)  355. 
Beled  esh-Sheikh  235. 
Beleramdn  377. 
Bel/orl  (KaFat  esh-Sha- 

kif)  28^. 
el-Belka  137. 
Belluran  857. 
Belus  (Nahr  Na'mein) 

228. 
Belvoir,    Castle    (Kdkab 

el-Hawa)  220. 
Bemekkfn  284. 
Beni  Ka'im  Beduins  169. 

—  Sakhr  Beduins  lix. 
Benjamin,  Tribet)f  Ixxvi. 
Berbara  334. 

Berdela  130. 

Beritan  (Berothai)  318. 

Berja  335. 

Bern  a  377. 

Bei'oea  375. 

Bevothai  (Beritan)  318. 

Berriyet  er-Ramleh  15. 

el-Berweh  230. 

Berytus  (Beirfit)  278. 

Berzeh  319. 

Besbindelaya  373. 

Beshir,  Emtr  288. 

Bessima  318. 

BesAs  284. 
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Beihdbara  130.  131 
125. 


Bethany     (el  - 


IBireJik  397. 
zariyeh)  BirJn  367. 

Birket  el-'ArrAb  112. 

—  Bint  es-Sul^n    111. 

—  el-Jamiis  16. 

—  el-Jish  256. 

—  el-Kazzazin  114. 

—  el-fetalil  170. 

—  Meskana  247. 

—  Miisa  127. 

—  R&m  (Phiala)  261. 

—  es-SulJan  114. 
—'  Tawla  144. 
Biri,  Birt  Nimr4d  409. 
Bismyah  (Udnun)  410. 
Bittir  14. 

Biy&r  es-Seb'a  176. 
Biyild  es-Seid  266. 
Bkarkasbeb  386. 


Bethar  14. 
Beth-arabah  14. 
Beth  Baal  Meon  148. 
Bethel  (Beitin)  213. 
Beih  Haccerem  111. 

—  Haggan  (Jenin)  223. 

—  Hogla  (Hajlebll33. 

—  Horom  (Beit  ^Ur)  18. 
Beth'Jetimoth  132. 
Bethlehem  101. 
Beth  Nimrah  (Tell  Nim 

rin)  136. 
Bethphage  79. 
Bethsaida  (Khan  Minych) 

25?. 

—  (Julias)  251. 
Beth  Shean  (Beisan)  235.'Bkerki  282. 

—  Shemesh  ('Ain  Shems)  Bkeiyifeh  288. 


14.  124. 

—  Zaehariah  112. 

—  Zur  (Beit  ZAr)  112. 
Beihuliah  222. 
Beyrout  (Beirflt)  277, 
Bezabde  (Jeziret  Ibn 

'Omar)  402. 
Bezga  357. 
Bez'iin  330.  336. 
Biddu  96. 
Bidyas  270. 
elBika'  292.  318. 
Bilad*  Beshara  256. 
Bint  Umm  Jebeil  256. 
Bir  Abu  Yelseh  240. 

—  'Adas  282. 

—  el-'Aineiziyeb  110. 

—  el-'Aneiziyeb  13. 

—  el-BedawJyeb231.239. 
--  ed^Derej  IC 

—  Eyyiib  (Wadi  'Ali)  16. 
(near  Jerusalem)  83, 

—  Hasa^a  170. 

—  Hufleini  274. 

—  el-JedSd  350. 

—  Kadismu  99. 

—  el-KenSeeh  231. 

—  Lekiyeh  169, 

—  Maryam  238. 

—  el-Mokeoneh  169. 

—  Nebala  97. 

—  es-Safsaf  124. 

—  es-Sakati  169. 

—  es-SebaS  Khirbet  169. 

—  esb- Shems  135. 

—  esh-Shunnar  205. 

—  Sukeiriyeh  170. 

—  es-Sweid  240. 

—  ez-Zeit  213. 
Btra  397. 
Birds  M. 

el-Bireh  (Beerotft)  212. 


Blanca    Ouarda\    Castle 

(Tell  ef-Safiyeh)  124. 
Bleideh  25^. 
Blozeh  330. 
Blddan  320. 
Boaz,  Field  of  107. 
Bofertin  378. 
Bohtan,  Mts.  402. 
—  "Su  (Kentrftes)  402. 
el-Boij,  Khirbet  121. 
Bosoi-  152. 
Bojra  (Bostra)  161. 
— ,  Little  (Buseira)  176. 
Bostrenus    (Nahr    el- 

Auwali)  274.  286. 
Botanical  Notice  Hi. 
Botrys  (Batriin)  333. 
Bozrah  (Bufeira)  175. 
Bread  xix. 

Brikeh,  Khirbet  142. 144. 
Brindiai  3. 
Bris&t  336. 
Brummana  288. 
Bruttus  (Nahr  el-Barid) 

361. 
Bsberreh  330. 
Bsheitiyeh  327. 
Bteddin  287. 
Buildings,  Arabian  x,Gvi. 

Christian  xcvi. 

Frank  xovii. 

Greek  xcv. 

Jewish  xciv. 

Phoenician  xciv. 

Roman  xcv. 
el-Bujak  357. 
el-Bukei'a  134. 
-,  Plain  of  14.  99.  142. 
Bulunyds  (Baniyas)  354. 
Bur&k  168. 

el-Burak  (Pools  of  Solo- 
mon) 106. 


Bureir  118. 

Burgbul  liii. 

el-Buij,  Bain  (near   el* 

Lubban)  214. 
— ,  Khirbet  96. 
Buri  Beitin  96. 

—  el-Beya^eh  266. 

—  el-Bezz&k  3G2. 

—  el-Fir's  '220. 

—  el-Haw&  270. 

—  el-Khi(lr  270. 

—  el-Magharibeh  333. 

—  er-Rak?eh  382. 

—  Bas  en-Nahr  333. 

—  Safita  352. 

—  es-Seba'  333. 

—  eah-Sheikh'Affin333. 

—  et-Takkiyeh  333. 
Burka  (near  Deir  Diwan) 

98* 
Burkush  291. 
Bu^eiliyeh  (ArcMau) 

Buseira  (Botrah)  175. 
Busr  el-Hariri  152. 
el-Bustai  205. 
Bttim  el-Hdleh  14S. 
el-Buweib'  194.  209. 
Biiyiik  Karatshai  380. 
Byblos  (Oebaly  Jebeil) 

334. 
Bzummar  335. 

Oaesarea  (el-Kaifiriyeb) 
232. 

—  Pmppi  (Baniyas)  290. 
C<ifartoha    (Kafr    Tab) 

15. 
Caf^s  xxix. 
Calah  (Mimrdd)  401. 
Calamos  (Kalamiin)  333. 
(hllirrhoe  '(Hammaia  ex- 

Zerka)  148. 
Camels  184. 
Cana  246. 
Canaanites  Ixxv. 
Capernaum  25Q. 
CapUolias  (Beit  Baa)  iSa 
Caravanserais  xyii. 
Carchemish  397. 
Carmel,  Mt.  226. 
CasaU  de  Oexin  286. 

—  Saint  CHU*  314. 

—  Maktara  287. 
SomOwria  TempU  266. 

Castellum  Peregrinorum 

231. 
Castles,  Frank  xovii. 
Castrum  Barenkh  382. 

—  Merghatum  356. 

St.  Catharine,  XoBast  of 

(Sinai)  198. 
Caverns  cxiii. 
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Cedar  Mount  (Jebel  el- 
Arz)  328. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon  328. 

Cemeteries  Iziv. 

Chalcis  (Kinnesrin)  877. 

Chalus  (Kuweik)  374. 

Chalybon  (Helbfln)  319. 

Chasidim  (Jews)  Ixiii. 

Cherithy  Brook  (Wftdi  el- 
Kelt)  126. 

Ch'esulloth  (Iksll)  240. 

Chorazin  (KerEzeh)  253. 

Chosroes  II  Ixxx. 

Christ,  Birth  of  Ixxix. 

Christian  Sects  Ix. 

Chronological  Table 
Ixxxvi. 

Chrysorrkoas  (WJdi    Je- 
rash)  138. 

—  (Barada)  296. 
Church,  Armenian 

Ixi. 
— ,  Chaldseon  Ixi. 
— ,  Coptic  Ixi. 
— ,  Greek  Cath.  1x1. 
— ,  Greek  Orth.  Ix. 
— ,  Latin  (Rom.Cath.) 

Ixi. 
— ,  Syrian  Cath.  Ixi. 
— ,  Syrian  Jacobite 

ixi. 

ChurchiBS,  Frank  xcvii. 
Cigars  xxix. 
Circumcision  Ixiii. 
Cisterns  xciii. 
Climate  xlix. 
Coh6  (el  Kubib)  16. 
CoeU8yria(hi\^iri  Ivi.  292. 
Coffee  xxix. 

—  Honses  xxix. 
Coins,  Ancient  xcviii. 
Colonia  Augusta   (Sidon) 

272. 
Commagene  399. 
Conducted  Tours  xil. 
Conna  (Bas  Ba'albek)  366 
Constantia  119. 
Conttantina  353. 
Constantinople  4. 
Consulates  xxiv. 
Convents  xvi. 
Corqura  (Kerkdk)  406. 
Costumes  Ixiii. 
Credit,  Letters  of  xi. 
Crocodile  river  (Nahr  ez 

Zerk&)  232. 
OroeodiUm  282. 
Cross,   Monastery  of  the 

92. 
Crusades  Ixxxii. 
Cunaxa,  413. 
Custom  House  xxiv. 
Customs,  Muslim  Ixiii. 


Dabbds  'Ilak  206. 
Daberath  (Dabflriyeh) 

244. 
Dabiira  263. 
Dabftriyeh  (Daberath) 

244. 
Di'el  156. 
Dagon,  Cult  of  119. 
ed-Dahariyeh  169. 
Dahr  el-Kodib  328. 
—  esh-Sfiuweir  283. 
Dahrat  er-Rumman  138. 
ed-Dakakin  157. 
Dakar,  Khirbet  124. 
D&liyet  el-Karmal  228. 
Damascui  294. 

Administration  300. 

el-'Akrab&ni  312. 

'Amara  Suburb  313. 

As'ad  Pasha,   Khin 
307. 

Bab  el-'Amara  312. 

—  el-Berid  313. 

—  el-Farftdis  312. 

—  Jeirfln  315. 

—  Kisan  311. 

—  es-Salam  312. 

—  esh-Sherki  311. 

—  Tflma  312. 

—  ez-Ziyadeb  315. 
Bakers'  Shops  801. 
Barbers  301. 
Baths  295. 

Bauwabet  Allah  310. 
Bazaass  : 

Ass  Market  303. 

Booksellers  305. 
.    Brokers  804. 

Camel  Market  303. 

Cloth  Bazaar  306. 

Coppersmiths  903. 

Cotton  Bazaar  306. 

Drapers  305. 

Goldsmiths  306. 

Greeks  904. 

Horse  Market  303. 

Joiners  306.  312. 

Long  307. 

Saddle  Market  303. 

Shoemakers  306. 

Silk  306.  307. 

Spice  Market  906. 

Turners  308. 

Water  Pipes  905. 
Bein  esSdrein  812. 
Burial  Grounds,  Mus- 
lim 810. 
Caf^s  294. 

Christian  Quarter  311, 
Churches  2^5. 
Citadel  904. 
City  Wall  310. 
Confectioners  301. 


Damatcua : 
ed-Dahdah  312. 
Derb  el-Wfustakim  307. 
East  Gate  311.' 
Fruit  302. 

—  Market  903. 
Ghuta  296. 
Ha^ira  311. 
el-Hamidiyeh  304. 
HainmSm  ed-Derwtsh- 

*  Syeh  303. 

—  el-Mj^likeh  308. 
Hotels  294. 

House  of  Ananias  811. 

—  of  As*ad  Pasha  306. 

—  of  llaaman  the  gy- 
rian312. 

Hukla  Quarter  310. 
Irrigation  295. 
Jews'  Quarter  299. 
.16bar  31T. 

Kanawit  Suburb  308. 
Itasydn,  Jebel  316. 
fchins  3C6. 

Khan  el-Gumrak  305. 
Lazarist  Monastery 

311. 
Leper  House  811. 
Mahallet  el-Farrafn 

312. 
Makbaret  Bab   es- 

Saghir  310. 
Me'dreset  of  Melik  ez- 

Zahir  Beibars  315. 
— 'el-'Omariyeh  315. 

—  es-Sinaniyeh  309. 

—  es-Someisatiyeh315. 

—  Sdk  el-Harlr  306. 
Meidaii  Suf>urb  309. 
Merj,  the  317. 
Military  Hospital  316. 
Military  Serai  304. 
Mosques  : 

jami'  ed-Derwialn- 
yeh  308. 

—  el-Id  ein  909.  ' 

—  el-Jerah  310. 

—  el-Kharralin  308. 

—  Menjik  810. 

—  el-Mu'aUak  312. 

—  6r-Kifa'i  3i0. 

—  e^-Sabdniyeh  309. 

—  es-Sanjakdar  903. 

—  esh-Sbeibaniyeh 
309. 

—  Sidf  Juman  310. 

—  el-Umawi  913. 
Kft'at  et-^Taniyeh  310. 

—  el-Ula  310. 
Mastabet  Sa'deddin 

310. 
Mesjid   Sa'deddtn 
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Danuticus : 

Mosques : 

Omayyade  313. 

Shih&beddin  310. 

ea-Sinaniyeh  308. 
Ndreddin,  Mausoleum 

of  806. 
Pastry  Cooks  301. 
Paul,  Flight  of  811. 
Pilgrimage  to  Mecca 

3I0. 
Population  299. 
Post  Office  295. 
Quarters  299. 
Bailway  Stations  204. 
Refreshments  3J2. 
Restaurants  301. 
es-Salehiyeh  316. 
Scllools  295.  301. 
Straight  Street  307. 
Street  Cries  301-333. 

—  Scenes  301. 
Silk  'Ali  Pasha  303. 

—  *el-Arwam  304. 

—  el-'AsrAniyeh  305. 

—  el-'Attarin  308. 

—  Bab  el-Berid  305. 

—  el-Ham!diyeh  304. 

—  el-Hamir  303. 

—  el-Harir  306. 

—  el-,Jemai  303. 

—  el-Kharratin  308. 

—  el-Kheil  Jft)3. 

—  el-Kumeileh  30i. 

—  el-ltutn  306. 

—  el-ilidhatiyeh  307. 

—  cn-Nahhasin  303. 

—  es-Sinaniyeh  309. 

—  cs-Surfijiyeh  803. 
--  et-Tawileh  307.  308. 

see  also  Bazaars. 
Suleiman  Pasha,  Khan 

307. 
Tailor  295. 
Tekkiyeh  317. 
Telegraph  295. 
Thomas,  Gate  of  St. 

312. 
Tomb  of  Abu  'Ubeidji 

310. 

—  of  Arslan  312. 

—  of  Beibars  316. 

—  of  Bilal  el-Habeshi 
311. 

—  of  Fatima  310. 

—  of  St.  George  311. 

—  of  Mu'awiya  310. 

—  of  Muhieddin  ibn 
el-'Arabi  316. 

—  of  Ndreddin  806. 

—  of  Saladin  315. 
Topography  299. 
Vegetables  303. 


Dftmaaciui: 

Water,  Drinking  295. 

Writers,  Public  301. 
Damflr  (  Tamyras)  274. 
Dan  (Tell  el-Kadi)  259. 
Dan,  Tribe  of  ikxvi. 
Dan4  (near   Turm&nin) 

8S1. 

—  (near    Ma'arret    en- 
No'man)  872. 

Daphne  (Beit  el-Ma)  337. 
Dara  Anmtatiofoli*  4(^. 
Dara  403. 
Dareiya  156. 
Darit  Izzeh  881. 
ed-DdrUm  (Deir  el-Belah) 

121. 
David,  King  Ixxvii. 
David^s  Well  100. 
Dawani  349. 
Dead  Sea  132. 
Debayeh  281. 
Debbet  el-Eerai  209. 

—  er-Baml*eh  208. 
Debeibet  Sheikh  Ahmed 

208. 
DeMr  169. 

Deborah,  Tomb  of  257. 
DeeapoUs  Ixxix. 
Deifdn  287. 
ed-Deir,  Ruin  (near 

Y&rdn)  256. 
— ,  Khirbet  364. 

—  (on  the  Euphrates)4l2. 
Deir  Aban  14. 

—  el-'Abfid  164. 

—  el-Ahmar  ^7. 

—  'Ali  151. 

—  el-Arba'in  114. 
(Sinai)  205. 

—  el-'Ashair  290. 

—  'Atiyeh  348. 

—  el-Belah  121. 

—  Besin  271.  285. 

—  Bkerki  335. 

—  el-Butum  124. 

—  Darin  372. 

—  Diwan  98. 

—  ed-Dubban  124. 

—  Eyydb  (Hauran)  J53. 
(near  Amwas)  16. 

—  el-Ferdis  367. 

—  Hafir  411. 

—  Hamallah  380. 

—  el-HaUb  220. 

—  Jemal  364. 
el-Kal'a  283. 

—  el-ltamar  287. 

—  Kandn  (near  Tyre) 
269. 

(near  Damascus) 

294.  319. 

—  el-^arkafeh  284. 


Deir  el-Karm  149. 

—  el-Khadr  108. 

—  MUr  Jirjis  335. 

Marfin  866. 

Tedrua  ^0. 

—  TuhannaiaO. 

—  Mukurrfn  818. 

—  el-Musallabeh  92. 

—  Kakhkhas  U6. 

—  Nileh  168. 

—  Reiffin  3ff7. 

—  Sambil  372. 
Seita  373. 

—  Sen&n  164. 

—  esh-Sharkiyeh  167. 

—  eah-Sheikh  14. 

—  Sheraf  221. 

—  ShiUikh  148. 
es-Sik  135. 

—  Ya»in  94. 

—  ea-Zdr  412. 

—  ez-Zubeir  164. 
Deishdn  257. 
Dekir  168. 
Deiata  257. 
Deli  'Abbas  408. 
ed-Demein  145. 
Dera'a  173. 
Deraman  364. 
Det'at  (Edrti)  152. 
Derb-Far'An  18T. 

—  el-Ghaxawat  817. 

—  el-Hajj  167.  180.  2U9. 
Derdafa,  the  2fiB. 
Derketo,  Worship  of  119. 

121. 
Der'dn  385. 
Dervishes  Ixxii. 
Diadochi,  the  IxxviiL 
Diarbekr  {Amidtu  Kara 

Amid)  400. 
Diban  (Dibon)  148. 
Dibl  266. 

Dibon  (Diban)  148. 
Dibseh  411. 
Didi  156. 

Dimas^  (Damascus)  297. 
Dimishk  296. 
St.  Dim'itri,  Mt.  279. 
Dimreh  118. 
Diocaesarea    (Sepphorii) 

239. 
DioMoUs  (Lpdda)  11. 
Divisions.  Pcaitical  IviL 
Diw&niyeh  4ia 
Diyala,  the  406. 
ed-Diydra,  Ruin  317. 
Docu*  CAin  Ddk)  129. 
Dog  River (Nahr  el-Kolb) 

Dogs  Iv. 

Domestic  Anlvala  It* 

DifiAkak  189. 
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Dor  (Tantara)  231. 
ed-Ddra  282. 
ed-Ddsak  176. 
Dothan  (Dothan)  222. 
Dragomans  xvii. 
Dress  xxi. 
Drinks  zix. 
Druse  Uts.,  the  156. 
Druses,  the  Ixxiii.  288. 
Ddma  (near  Damascus) 

337. 
Dummar  294.  317. 
Ddris  318. 
Ddr  Kurigalsa  412. 
Dihr  ShatruHn  (Khorsi- 

bad)  4(>4 
Dustrei  231. 
Duweineh  149. 

E6al,  Mt.  220. 
EedippaiAchziby  Ztb)a65. 
Bdar^  Tower  of  10?. 
Ed€ua  (Urfa)  397. 
Edomites,  the  Ixxtr. 
Edrei  (Der'&t)  162. 
Eglon  CAjUn)  118. 
Ehden  330. 

Eibek,  Sultan  Ixzziv. 
Ekron  CAkir)  13. 
£1,  the  God  261. 
Blah  123. 
Elealeh  (Khirbei  ol-'Al) 

146. 
Eleasar,  Tomb  of  216. 
Eleutheropolit  116. 
Eleutheros  (Kahr  el-Ke 

bir)  351. 
Si.  Ettas  280. 
Elijah,  Monast.  of  317. 
Elisha,  Spring  of  128. 
— ,  Tomb  of  23L 
Elji  174. 
Elkuar  410. 
Eloth  CAkaba)  209. 
Emath  EpiphaiUa  (Ham&) 

868. 
EfMta  (Hom§)  366. 
el-Emgh4iyir  160. 
Emhardi  310. 
Emmam  16.  96. 
—  IficopoUs  CAmwM)iQ. 
Enddr  (Endor)  241. 
Enfeh  333. 
Bngannim  {OineOf  Jentn) 

Engedi  ('Ain  Jid!)  170. 

Enja^a  ^75. 

Ephraim.  Tribe  of  Izxvi. 

Ephralh  100. 

^piphania  968. 

Erbil  (AHHi'il,  Arbtla) 

405. 
Erech  (Warka)  410. 


Erek  350. 

Erfeidi  381. 

Er^&b  364. 

Eri^a  149. 

Erfha  (Jericho)  128. 

Erkiyeh  378. 

Escort    of    Soldiers    or 

Beduins  zxyi. 
Esdraelon  (Jetreel.  Zer- 

'in)  240. 
— ,  Plain  223. 
Esdrelom  (Zer'in)  240. 
Esddd  (Ashdod)  123. 
Esfiyeh  228. 
Esheol  116. 

Eshmun,  the  God  264. 
— ,  Temple  of  274. 
Eski  Mosul  402. 

-  Seruj  397. 

—  Sham  (Bo8r&)  161. 
Etam  110. 

Etham  124. 

Euphrates,  Biv«?392.  397. 
Europos  397. 
Exploration   Fund,   Pal 

estine  xcviii. 
— ,  Tour  of  xxii. 
Eyyubldes,  the  Ixxziv. 
Ezida  409. 
Ezra  Ixzvlii. 
Ezra'  (Zoroa)  152. 
el*£zztyeh  266. 

Fakra  336. 

F&mia  370. 

el-Pandakdmiyeh  222. 

F&ra  257.* 

Fa  sail  (Pha»am»)  129. 

Fast  Ixx. 

FStimitest  the  Ixxxii. 

Fatireh  371. 

Fauna  Iv. 

el-Feifeh  173. 

el-F^a  1^. 

Feishabdr  402. 

Fertility  liii. 

Fez  xzi. 

Field  of  Peas  100. 

Fikeh  365. 

Filftl  401. 

Firan,  Oasis  of  192. 

Fish  Ivii. 

Flint  Implements  zciii. 

Flora  lii. 

Franche    Oarde ,    Castle 

273. 
Frank  Mountain   (Jebel 

el-Fureidis)  110. 
Franks,  the  lix. 
Fruit-trees  liv. 
Fu'eileh,  Khirbet  210. 
el  Fuk'&n,  Khirbet  137. 
el'Faieh  235. 


Fum  el-Mizab  328. 
Funerals  Ixiy. 

Qabala  (Jebeleh)  355. 
Oahaon^  see  Oibeon. 
Gabriers  Spring  244. 
Gad,  Tomb  of  112. 
— ,  Tribe  of  Ixxvi. 
Oadara  137. 

—  (Mukeis)  159. 

— ,  Springs  of  159.  237. 
el -G  aim  412. 
Galilee  Ixxix.  248. 
Gamala  261. 
Gath  11». 

—  Hepher  (el  -  Meshhed) 
246. 

Qoiugamela  (Arbda)  405. 

Gaulanitis  (JdUa)  Izzix. 
154.  263. 

Gaza    iOazta.   Ghazzeh) 
119. 

Geba  (Jeba')  96. 

Gebal  (Byblos,  Jebeil)  33i. 

Gebalene  (Jebai)  175. 

Gedor  (Jeddr)  112. 

Gehenna  (Valley  of  Hin- 
nom)  80. 

Genneaaret^  Lake  of  (Ti- 
berias) 249. 

Gennetar,  Lake  of  (Ti- 
berias) 249. 

Genoa  3. 

Geographical   17otice 
xlvii. 

Geology  li. 

St.George,  Chapel  of  358. 

— ,  Tomb  of  11. 

St.  George's  Bay  (Beirat) 
277. 

Gerar  (Umm  Jerar)  121. 

Gerasa  (Jerash)  138. 

Gergesa  (Kursi)  251. 

Gerisim,  Mt.  219. 

Geroda  (Jerdd)  333. 

Gessios  Floru.<i  Ixxx. 

Gethsemane  76. 

Gexer  (Tell  Jezer)  13. 

Gezin  (Jezzin)  286. 

el-Ghab  370. 

Ghabaghib  166. 

Ghadlr  282. 

Gharandel  (Arindela)VlQ. 

Ghararas,  the  167. 

Gbararat  el-^ibliyeh  168. 

—  esh-Shemaiiyeh  167. 
el-Gharb  284. 

Gbarz  160. 
Ghasm  161. 
Ghassan  164. 
Qhawarineh  Beduins 

lix. 
el  Ghazaieh,Khirbell5' 
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el-Gbaear  367. 
Ghazir  335. 
el-Ghaziyeh  271. 
Gliazzeh  1%. 
el-Ghor  (Jordan  Valley) 

130. 
Ghor  e«-Sifiyeh  173. 
Ghust&*3S5. 
Ghiita,  the  296. 
Oibeah  of  Benjamin  98.212. 

—  of  God  9S. 

—  of  Saul  98. 

Gibelin  (Beit  Jibrin)  116. 
Oibeon  (el-Jib)  97. 
aibUt  (Jebeil)  334. 
Giblites,  the  334. 
Gilboa   Mis.    (Jebel    Fu- 

kfi'a)  239. 
Oiiead  136. 

augal  (Tell  Jeljdl)  130. 
Giloh  (Beit  Jaia)  ICO. 
Gimzo  (Jimzii)  18. 
Gindai'us  (Jindareis)  363. 
Ginea  (Jenin)  228. 
Giscala  (el-Jish)  256. 
Gloria  inExcelsis.Chiirch 

lor. 

Godfrey  de- Bouillon 

Ixxxiil. 
Golan  263. 

Gophnah  (Jifna)  213. 
Grasshoppers  Ivii. 
Gush  Halab  (el-Jish)  256. 

Habeshi  399. 
Habib  en-Nejjar  388. 
el-Habis  177. 
Ha^ar  168. 

ei-Hadeth  (near  Beirilt) 
274.  279.  292. 

—  (near  Bsherreb)  336. 
el-Hadideh  367. 
Haditheh  412. 
el-Hadr  (Haifa)  405. 
Hafar  348. 

el-Hafireh,  Spring  of  223. 
Haggai,  the  Prophet 

Ixxviii. 
Hah  403. 
Aaidara  231. 
Haifa  (Sptaminum)  225. 
Aaina  260. 
Hajar  Berdawll  121. 

—  el-Hilbla  358. 

—  Mdsa  205. 

—  er-Bekkab  187. 
Hajit  330.   ■ 
Hakim,  Khalif  \ji^%i\. 
Hakl  209. 

l^al'at  885. 
Halhdl  112. 
Ham&  (Hamath)  367. 
«l-^ain&<(  153. 


Hamameh  122. 
Hamath  (Ham&)  368. 
Hambalites,  the  Ixzi. 
Hamdanides,  the  Ixxxii. 
el-Hami  294. 
el-Hammada  412. 
el-Hammam.Khirbet  367. 

/Oasis  363. 
— ,  Reservoir  236. 
Hammam  Eyyfib  157. 

—  es-Siknani  152. 
ez-Zerkal  148. 

el-Hammi*  159.  237. 
Hammon  (Hamill)  266. 
Hamdl  (Hammon)  266. 
$anftk  el-Lak&m  189. 
Hanefites,  the  Ixxi. 
el-Hannaneh  232. 
Hannaweh  -256. 
Haram  'AH  ihn  'Aleim 
'  235. 

—  Ramet  el-Khalil  113. 
Harbinilsh  372. 
Harbata  365. 

ftarb  Nefsi  367. 
el-Harbiyeh  387. 
Harestat  el-Bosal  337. 
H&ret  el-Jeneidleh  287. 
~  Nejdelaya  331. 

—  Sahen  335. 
Harim,  Castle  382. 
el-Harithiyeh  288. 
Hafmel  365. 
Harosheth  228. 
Harra,  the  lc4. 
Han-an  (Karrh^e)  398. 
Harran  el-'Awamtd  817. 
H&riln,  Hill  of  195. 
Harun  er-Rashid  Ixxxii. 
el-Harwasi,  Khirbet  161. 
Hasan  Keif  402. 
Hasbeiya  (Baal  Gad)  287. 
Hashim,  Tomb  of  121 
Hafriln  330.  338. 

ftass,  Khirbet  872. 

Hasya  349. 

Ha'ra  (el  Hadr)  405. 

Hauran,  the  154. 

ftauwar  158. 

ftawar  330. 

ftawar  378.        * 

ftawarin  349. 

Hazeroth  CAin  el-Khadra) 

209. 
el-Hazmiyeh  279. 
Hazoi'  254. 
Hazreh  364. 
Head-dresses  xxi; 
Health  xxfi. 
Hebles  352. 
Hebr&n  164. 
iiebrews,  the  Ixicv. 
Hebron  (el-Khalil)  113. 


Heilan  374. 
el-Helaliyeh  2r3. 
Helbdn  (Helbou)  319. 
Heldua  (Kh&n  el-Khnl- 

deh)  274. 
Heleli  Tepeh  400. 
St.   Helena,    Cistern    of 

(Ramleh)  13. 
HeliopoUs  (Ba'albek)  920. 
Hemeimat  149. 
Hemesa  366. 
el-Henu  131. 
Heradeh  370. 
Hererat  el-Kcbir  192. 
Sermon  ^  Mt.  (Jeb«l  eab' 

Sheikh)  289. 
— ,  the  Little  CNebi  Dabl) 

240. 
Herod  Ixxix. 
— ,  Tomb  of  HI. 
Herod  Antipas  Ixxx. 
Herodivm  111. 
Hesban  (Htshbon)  146. 
Hesi  eI-Khaltai!n  192. 
el-Hesweh  1*92.* 
Heyalin  370. 
el-Heiy&t  167. 
Uezekiah  Ixxvii. 
Hibbariyeh  261. 
tiierapolU  396. 
Hierompces  (YarmAk)236. 
Hilleh  409. 
tlineh  262. 

Ainnom.  Valley  of  84. 
H^os  (Sdsiyeh)  351. 
Hiram's  Tomb  256. 
el-Hish  369. 
Hismeh,  Plain  of  21i». 
history  Ixxr. 
el-Hit  167. 
—  (/«,  on  the  Bupbrates) 

412. 
Hittites,  the  Ixxv. 
HobaJ  er-Riy&b  Ui. 
H64  el-'AMriyeh,  Spring 
'  (En-Shemesh)  126, 
Hofa  159. 
Hogna  404. 
Homm&s  161. 
Homs  (Smesa)  366. 
^,  Lak«  of  (Kadas)  366. 
Hdr,  Mt.  183.' 
Horeb,  Rock  of  206. 
Hdrfma,  the  117. 
Horses  xx. 

Hofdn  Abu  Zenneh  18Sw 
Aosea,  the  Prophet 

Izzviii. 
— ,  Tomb  of  137.     • 
Hdshet  e^S&f  327. 
Ho^  el'Aibid  S(r7. 
dospiees  xvi. 
Hospitality  nvti. 
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Hotels  xvi. 
el-Hudeifeh,  KMrbet  175. 
HiUagd,  Sultan  Ixxxiv. 
H<Ueh,  Lake  (Merom) 
"253. 

Hflnin  258. 
Hii9an  116. 
el-^ttseiniyeh  319. 
el-Husn,  or 
Hufn  'Ajian  156. 
Huwara  215. 
duweitat  Beduins  209. 
ftuzhuz  164. 

Ibelin  (Tebna)  123. 

Ibleam  (Bel'ameh)  223. 

Ibr&him  Pasha  Ixxxy. 

Idlib  372. 

Idumeeans,  the  Ixxviii. 

IJon  287. 

Iks&l  (Chesulloth)  240. 

Ikzim  228. 

Illness  xxi. 

Imam  'Ali,  Well  15. 

—  Jislm  410. 
Imams,  the  IxxU. 
InUrisu  (Damascus)  297, 
el-Imtdneh  168. 
Inkhil  157. 
Inscriptions  xcviii. 
Insects  Mi. 

Intercourse  with  Orient- 
als XX vi.  '' 

lopolU  383. 
Irbid  159. 

—  (Arhtla)  252. 
Irinjeh  399. 
Iron  (Yariin)  256. 
/#  (Hit)  412. 
Isaiah,  the  Prophet 

Ixxvlii. 
el-'IsiLwiyeh  97. 
Ishbosheth,  Tomb  of  114, 
Ishmaelites,  the  Ixxxi. 
Iskanderdneh  (Alexan- 

droskene)  266. 
Iskenderiin  (Alexan- 

dretta,  AlexandtHa 

aecOHosa)  361. 
Islam.  El-  Ixv. 
Isma'ilians,  the  Ixxii. 
Israelites  Ixxv. 
Isaachar,  Tribe  of  Ixxvi. 
luieut  /SVntM  361. 
Itabyrion  (Tabor)  245. 
Ituraea  154. 
lyal  331. 

Jabbok  (Zerk&)  138. 
Jabncel  (Jab'neh^  Jamnia) 

Jabneh  (Yebna)  123. 
Jabrtyeh  412. 


Jacobites,  the  Ixi. 
Jacobus  Well  215. 
Jadilr  Mukeis  159. 
Jafar  175. 
Ja/Ta  6. 

Jaghiagh.  River  403. 
Jaghli  HAsa  399. 
Jaldd  130.  235. 
Jamnia  (Jabneh)  123. 
Japhia  (Y&f&)  238. 
Japho  iJoppa,  Jafta)  7. 
Jason  Ixxlx. 
Ja'dneh  253. 
St.  Jean  d'Acre  230. 
Jeba'  (near  'Athlit)  231. 
»—  (near  Makhmas) 
(Oeba)  98. 

—  (neat  Sebastiyeh)  222. 
Jeba^a  (near  Jezzin)  286. 
Jebab  152. 

el-Jebalj  District  (Geba- 

lene)  175. 
Jebata  238. 
Jebbdl  374. 
Jebeil  (Gebal)  334. 
Jebel  el-'Abayeh  158. 
Abu  'Alaka  191. 
—  Rumeil  205. 

Shejer  208. 

T6r  84. 

—  el-Abya4  339. 

—  el-A^imar  361. 

—  'Akkar  351. 

—  el-Akra*  (Mons  Casius) 
357.    • 

—  eJ-Akrad  357. 
el-A'la  369. 

—  Amriyeh  144. 

—  el-'Araba  196. 

—  el-Arba'iA  369.  370. 
372 

—  el-Arz  328. 

—  el-Aswad  262.  296. 

—  Ba'ba'  189. 

—  Barakat  379. 

—  Barghir  210. 

—  el-Bardk  292. 

—  Beida'  ^. 

—  Berih  207. 

—  el-Bint  193. 

—  Bishr  187. 

—  Dana  176. 

—  ed-Deir  206. 

—  Esl&miyeh  220. 

—  Feri'  207. 
^  FukA'a  239. 

—  el-:^ureidis  110. 

—  GarmAsh  399. 

—  Gharftbi  208. 

—  Gharandel  187, 

—  Gharib  198. 

—  Hammam  Fat'dn  188, 

—  ~  Sidna  MOsa  196. 


Baedekkr^s  Palestine  and  Syria.   4th  Edit. 


Jebel  Hamrtn  405.  406. 

—  Hardn  183. 

—  Hauran  154. 

—  Heseini  347. 

—  Jermak  255, 

—  Jobar  170. 

—  Kafkafa  158. 

—  el-KAhmiln  134. 

—  Karan'tal  129. 

—  iasyiin  296.  316. 

—  featherin  205. 

—  Keneiseh  292. 

—  Khan  289. 

—  Khazr^tyeh  372. 

—  Khizamiyeh  206. 

—  el-Kibli  219. 

—  Libnan  (Lebanon) 
xlviii. 

—  Mahrilk  210. 
r-  Makma'l  328. 

—  el-Mani'  151. 168.  296. 
^  Mar  Elyas  226. 

—  el-Markha  189. 

—  Mokatteb  191. 

—  el-Munaja  194.  206. 

—  el-Muntar  121. 

—  Mdsa  (Mont  Bhotut) 
361. 

(Mt.  Sinai)  203. 

—  el-Mu3hakkah  26fr. 
Nakfls  19^:    * 

—  Neba  148. 

—  Nesrin  191. 

—  el-Nokhel  189. 

—  en-Ndr  210. 

—  Osha'  137. 

—  er-Eaha  186. 

—  er-BMia  370. 

—  er-RuWak  339. 

—  es-Salib  ^1. 

—  esh-Sheikh  {Hermon) 
239. 

—  esh-8hemaii  220. 

—  Sijagha  148. 

—  es-Sikh  243. 

—  Simian  378. 

—  Sitt  Belkis  3i7. 

—  Sona  206. 

—  Sudilr  187. 

—  et-Tahflneh  193. 

—  et-taffdyeh  149. 

—  Tayyibeh  188. 

—  et-Telj  289. 

—  et-Tih  184. 

—  e^Tor  219. 
^Tabor)  245. 

—  Umm  Shdmar  206. 

—  Usdum  173. 

—  Wuta  187. 

—  ez-Zawiyeh  370. 

—  ez-Zebedani  298. 

—  Zebir  205. 

—  Zebdd  255. 

26 
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Jebel  ez-Zeit  196. 

—  ez-Zumleh  152. 
Jebeleh  (Gabala)  356. 
Jebruda  (Yabrdd)  348. 
Jebus  24. 
el-Jedeideli   (near  Bagh' 

dad)  40U. 

—  (near  Beirflt)  280. 

—  (near  Bteddin)  287. 

—  (near  Ras  Ba'albek) 

—  (Wadi  et-Teim)  2S7. 
el-Jediheh  Shtora  292. 
Jeddr,   Khirbet  (Gedor) 

112. 
JeldAr  263. 
Jefnides,  the  155. 
Jeboiakim  Ixxviii. 
Jehoshaphai,  Valley    of 

(Kidron)  80. 
.Tehovali  Ixxvi. 
Jeida  238. 
Je'ita  337. 

el-Jelatneh  235.  238. 
Jelbon  239. 
el-Jelemeh  239. 
el-Jelil  235. 
Jemarrin  164. 
Jemhflr  292. 
Jen&n  ef-Silr  146. 
Jenln  (Oinea)  223. 
Jerabis  397. 
Jerabias  397. 
Jerash  (Qerasa)  138. 
Jerb&  222. 
Jeremiah  Ixxviii. 
Jericho  127. 
— ,  Rose  of  170. 
JerjA'a  286. 
Jeroboam  I.  Ixxvii. 

—  II.  Ixxvii. 
Jerome,  Tomb  of  St.  106. 
JerAd  (Geroda)  338. 
Jerusalem  19. 

Abraham,   Monast.   of 

45. 
Abyssinian  Church  21. 

—  MoDasterv  47. 
Aceldama  84. 
'Ain  Silwan  83. 

—  Sitti  Maryam  82. 

—  Umm  ed-Derej  82. 
el-'Ajemiyeh  (Boys' 

School)  65. 
Akra  26. 

el-Ak^i,  Mosque  58. 
Am7gdalon(Patri  arch's 

Pool)  34. 
Angel's  Stone  72. 
St.  Anne,  Church  of  48. 
Antonia  26.  81. 
— ,  Caatle  of  49. 
Apostles'  Cave  84. 


Jerusalem : 
Apostles'  Church  70. 
Armenian  Quarter  34, 
Ascension,    Chapel   of 

the  77. 
B&b  Abdnn  Hamid  34. 

—  el-'Am<id  B5. 
(Haram)  63. 

—  Hotta  (Haram)  63. 

—  el-Kha!il  33. 

—  el-Mugh&ribeh(Dung 
Gate)  66. 

(Haram)  52. 

—  en-:rfebi  Dadd  72. 

—  es-Silseleh  64. 

—  Sitti  Maryrm  (Gate 
of  St.  Stephen)  48 

Bankers  20. 
Barclav'*s  Gate  65. 
Baris  26.  31. 
Barracks,  Cavalry  61. 
Ba^  el-Haw&  82. 
Bazaar,  Chief  47. 
Betheada,  Pool  of  64. 
Bira  (Baris)  31. 
Bir  Eyyilb  83. 
Birket  el-Asbat  73. 

—  Hammam  el-Batrak 
U.  '     ' 

—  el-Hamra  83. 

—  Isra'in  67. 

—  Mamilla  68. 

—  Sitti  Maryam  73. 

—  es-Sultan  69. 
Bridge,  Lower  80. 
— ,  Upper  73. 
el-Burak  Pool  64. 
Burial  Ground,  Ancient 

76. 
Calvary,  Mt.  (Golgotha) 

43. 
St.  Caralombos,  Mon- 
astery of  50. 
Casa   INuova   of  the 

Franciscans  19. 
Cavern  of  the  Agony 

74. 
Cemeteries  70. 
Charities,  British  21. 
— ,  German  21. 
Chemists  20. 
Christ  Church  85. 
— ,  Prison  of  42. 
Christian  Communities 

and  Institutions  20. 

21. 

—  Street  33. 
Church,  English  36. 
— ,  French  (St.  Anne) 

48. 
— ,  German  Prot.  46. 

—  of  the  Latin  Patri- 
arch 20.  34. 


Jerusalem : 
Church,  Russian  68. 
CistemA  22. 
Citadel  33. 
CkBuaculum  70. 
Conduits,  Ancient  26. 
Consulates   19.  68.  69. 
Convents,  Greek  34. 
— ,  Latin  34. 
(Coptic  Khan  34. 
Cotton  Grotto  85. 
Cr<5dit  Lyonnais  68. 
Creed,  Church  of  the 

78. 
Dar  Ishak  Beg  47. 
David,' Castle  of  33. 

—  Street  S3.  64. 
Deaconesses ,    Institu- 
tions of  *il.  63. 

Deir  er-R&m  el-Kebir 
34. 

—  es-Sultan  47. 

—  ez-ZeitAni  36. 
Dome  of  the  Rock  59. 
Dormitio.Churek  of  the 

71. 
Dragomans  19. 
Dragon  Pool  73. 
Dwelling  Houses  32. 
Ecce  Homo  Arch  49. 
English  Church  36. 
Evil  Counsel,  Mount  of 

84. 
el-Ferdds  84. 
Field  of  Blood,  BnUd- 

ing  of  the  84. 
Fire,  Valley  of  801 
Furnace  Tower  31. 
Gate  of  the  Chain  61. 
— ,  Damascus  75.  8Su 
— ,  Dung  31.  68. 

—  of  Ephraim  31. 
— ,  Fish  31. 
— ,  Genn^t  31. 
— ,  Golden  62. 
— ,  Horse  31. 
— ,  Jaffa  33.  67. 
— ,  Mogbrebins*  66. 
— ,  New  34. 
— ;  Old  31. 

—  of  the  Prophet  65. 
— ,  Sheep  32. 
— ,  St  Stephen^s  48. 69^ 
— ,  TMi  ©. 
— ,  Valley  81. 
— ,  Water  31. 

—  of  Zion  72. 
Gates,  Ancient  Si. 
Gehenna  80. 
German  Colony  of  the 

Temple  68. 
Gethsemane,  Oardeaof 
76. 
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Jeruialem : 

Gethsem&ne^Monastery 

of  (Greek)  45. 
QilH>ii,  Spring  of  25. 82. 
Golgotha  35.  43. 
Goliatb,  Tower  of  34. 
Government  24. 
9ab8  el-Mesih  72. 
Hammam  el-Batrak  34. 
•^  esh-Sbifa  64.     ' 
—  Sitti  Maryam  73. 
Hananeel,  Tower  of  32. 

HABAW  ESH-SHREtF   50. 

'  el-Akfa,  Mosque  58. 
Bib'el-A8bat63. 

—  el-'Atem '63. 

—  ed-Dahiriyeb  62. 

—  D&iid  54. 

—  el-Ghwb  54. 

—  el-Ghawanimeb 
52.  , 

—  el-Habfl  52. 

—  el-Aadid  52. 

—  9itta  (9otta>  63. 

—  el-Jenneb  54. 

—  el-Ka|tan!n  S2. 

—  el-*:ibl^  54. 

—  el-i[aghiribeh52. 

—  el-Matara  52. 

-^  el-Mntawadda  52. 

—  en-Na?ir  tfl". 

—  er-Ba^eh  62. 

—  es-Serai  52. 

—  e8-Sil§eleb  64.  57. 

—  etrTobeb  62. 
BaJa^t  el-Jenneh  57. 
B!r  el-Arwa^  56. 

—  el-Waraka  58. 
Gbain,  Door  of  the 

57. 
— ,  Gate  of  the  52. 
Cradle  of  Christ  61. 

—  of  DaTid  62. 
David's  Place  of  Judg- 
ment 57. 

Dewad&r  Gate  63. 
Dome  of  the  Ascen- 
sion 57. 

—  of  St.  George  57. 

—  of  the  Prophet  57 

—  of  the  Rock  52. 

—  of  the  Spirits  67. 
Footprint  of  Christ 

60. 
Gate,  Double  61. 
— ,  Golden  62. 
— ,  Single  62. 
— ,  Triple  62. 
History  51. 
Huldah  Portal  61. 
el-K&s  58. 
King's   Cistern  58. 
Kubbet  el-Arw&^  57. 


Jerusalem : 
Hasam  BSH-SiusBlr: 
Kubbet  el-Khi4r  57, 
-:-  el-Mi'raj  57. 

—  en-Nebi  67. 

—  ef-Sakhra  52. 

—  Sheklf  e§-Sakhra 
63.     •  • 

—  es-Silseleh  67. 
Leaf  Fountain  63. 
Me^kemet  Daftd  57. 
Mosque  of  'Omar  60. 

—  of  the  40  Witnes- 
ses 60. 

— ,  White  60. 
Porch   of  Solomon 

51. 
Pulpit  of  Ka4i  Bur- 

ban  ed-D'in  58. 

—  of  l^iireddin  60. 
Bock,  Dome  of  the  52. 
— ,  the  Holy  56. 
ef^khra  52. 

Sea,  the  58. 
Sebh  Kait  Bel  58. 
Sherif 'el-Anbia  63. 
Solomon's  Stables  61. 

—  Throne  63. 
Sabstructions  61. 
Temple  of  Hadrian 

51. 

—  of  Herod  51. 

—  of  Solomon  51. 
Tomb  of  the  Sons  of 

Aaron  60. 
Vaults  61. 
Walls  62.  63. 
H^ret  el-Bizar  (David 
Street)  33. 

—  en.Na?ara  33. 
Helena,  Cistern  of  St. 

48. 
Hezekiah's  Pool  34.  73. 
Hill  of  Evil    Counsel 

84. 

—  ofthe  Field  of  Blood 
84. 

—  of  Offence  82. 
Hinnom,  Valley  of  84. 
Hippicus,  Tower  of  27. 
History   of  Jerusalem 

24, 
Hospice,  Armenian  49. 
— ,  Austrian  19.  49. 
— ,  German      Catholic 

19.  68. 
— ,  Jewish  (Monteflore) 

69. 

—  of  Notre  Dame  de 
France  68. 

—  Prussian  (Knights  of 
St^John)  19.  M. 

— ,  Russian  47.  68, 


'  Jemaalem : 

Hospitals  21.  68.  69. 

Hotels  19. 

House  of  Caiitphas  72. 

—  of  Dives  60. 

—  of  Judgment  64. 

—  of  Lazarus  50. 

—  of  the  Poor  Man  50. 

—  of  the  Bich  Man  50. 

—  of  St,  Veronica  50. 
Jaffa  Suburb  68. 
St.  James,  Church  of  35. 
— ,  Grotto  of  81. 
Jebel  Abu  Tdr  84. 

—  et-Tiir  72. 
Jehos^aphat,  Valley  of 

Jeremiah,  Grotto  of  86. 
Jesus,  Grave  of  ^. 
Jewish   Charitable 
Foundations  24. 

—  Quarter  36. 

—  Settlements  68. 
Jews  24. 
Job's  Well  83. 
St.  John,  Hospice  of  50. 
— ,  Monastery  (Milri- 

st&n)  45. 
— ,  —  (Greek)  33. 
el-KaFa  33. 
Kafem  e^Sayyad  76. 
Kafr  jamd  34. 
Katamon  69. 
&idron,  Valley  of  the 

79. 
Kings'  eastern  58. 
Kubbet  es-Sakhra  52. 
£:ubdr  el-Anbiya  89. 
-^  el-Ku4at  89. 

—  es-6aiajin  87. 
Last  Supper,  Chamber 

of  the  70. 
Latin  Buildings  78. 
Latins    (Bom.    Cath. 

Church)  20. 
Lepers'  Hospital  69. 
Light,  Mt.  of  72. 
Literature  32.  60. 
Lord's  Prayer,  Ghiurch 

of  the  78. 
Mariamne,  Tower  of  27. 
Mar  Sim'an  69. 
St  Mary  Magdalen, 

Church  of  t5. 
St.  Mary's  Bath  73. 

—  Church  (Zion)  71. 

—  Tomb  78. 

—  Well  82. 
Santa  Maria  Latina:45. 

Minor. 45. 

Mea,  Tow«r  of  82.  - 
Me^kemeh  (House   of 

Judgment)  64. 

26* 
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Jerusalem ; 
Mesli&rif  76. 
Millo,  Bastion  bf  24. 
MoghrieWn^aarter  66 

AA 

.  47. 


Mona^teiry,  Abyss 

— ,  Annenian  35. 

— ,  Coptic  47. 
■  —  Dominican  87. 
.  — ,  Greek  (Great)  34. 

of  G^thsemanfe 

•      45".  ^ 

— ,  Latin  (Salyatbr)  20 
Mens  Offehsionis  82. 
—  Olivet!  72. 
'  -^  Scandali  82. 
Monteflore's    Jewish 

Colony  69.     ^ 
Moriah  Mount  31. 
Mosque  of  Sidna'Omar 

45: 
Mountain  of  Offence  82. 
Mdristan  45. 
Nebi  Dadd  70. 
New  Town  33. 
Old  Town  30.      ' 
Olives,  Mt.  of  72. 
Opbel  Quarter  31. 
Orpbanage,  Sj'rian  63. 
Paternoster  Cburch  78. 
Patriarch,  Bath  of  the 

33. 
Patriarchate,  Greek  34 
-L,  Latin  34. 
St.  Paul's  Church  69 
St.Pelagia,Vault'Of78. 
St.  Peter's  School  68. 
Phasafel,  Towei"of  27 

33.  ^- 

Photographs  20. 
i>hy3icians  20. 
Pilgrims'    Hospice, 

Austrian  1».  49; 
Pool  of  Bethesda67. 49. 

—  of  Hezekiah  34.  73. 

—  of  Israel  67. 

—  of  the  Kings  83. 
—,  Lower  83. 

—  of  Mimilla  68. 

—  of  the  Patriarch  34, 
— ,  Serpents'  68. 

—  of  Siloah  83. 

ri-  of  the  Sultan  69. 
Population  22.-      _ 
Porta  Judifeiarla  50; 
.Post  Office  19.  68. 
ProtestantChapel  (Ger- 
man) 46. 
'  PrtJtfestiint  Ohutfeh 
(Enrglish)  35. 

—  (Jbitemtinity  21. 
Psephlnus,   Tower  of 

!?f.  84. 
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I  Jerusalem: 

Public  Garden  68.    - 
Quarters,  Modern  33. 
Railway  Station  19.  69. 
Eedeeooer,   Church  of 

the  16. 
Religions  24. 
Rephaim  69. 
Robinsons   Arch  W). 
Rock,  Dome  of  the  31. 
en-Rogel,  Well  83. 
Russian  Buildingft  68. 

76. 
es-Salahiyeh(Church  of 

•  ^t.  Atine)  48. 
St.  Salvator,  Monastery 

of  20. 
Schools  20;  6S.  69* 
Scopus^  70. 
Scourging,   Chapel  of 

the  49. 
SeWJLChrb,  Chubch  of 
THB  Holt  85. 

Abraham,  Church  of 


Anajrtasis  36. 

Angels^  Chapel  40. 

Apostles,  Church  of 

;  the  86. 

Arch  of  the  Emperor 
42. 

Arches  of  the  Vwgin 
42. 

Basilica' of  Constan- 
tine  85. 

Bell  Tower  38. 

Calvary,  Mt.  43. 

Cathedral,  Gifeek. 42 

Catholicon  42. 

Cells  of  the  Francis- 
cans 41. 

Centre  of  the  World 

42. 
Chapel ,    Abyssinian 
33. 

:—  of  Adtm  44. 

—  of  the  Apparition 

^^' 

—  of  th6  Copts  40 

—  of  the  Crowning 
with  Thorns  42. 

—  of  the  Derision 
42.     . 

—  of  the  Finding  of 
the  Cross:  43. 

—  of  St.  Helena  43 
^  of  St.  James.  (Ar- 
menian) 38. 

>-.  —  (Greek)  38. 

—  of    St.    Longinus 
42. 

—of  St.  Mary's  Agony 
.44. 


I  Jerusalem: 

Sepolohkk,  Chobch  of 
TUB  Holt: 

I        Chapel  of  th  ^M)  Mar- 
tyrs 38. 

—  of  the  Egyptian 
Mary  38. 

—  of    Mary   Magda- 
len 38. 

—  of  St.  Michael  36. 

—  of  the  Naning  to 
the  CroisHl. 

—  of  the  Parting  of 
the  Raiment  ^. 

—  of  the  Raising  of 
the  Cross  44. 

.^-  of     the    Syrians 

(Jacobites)  40. 
-,  of  St.  Thecla  38. 
Column  of  Derision 

43. 
—  of  the  Scourging 

41. 
Crusaders'    Church 

42. 
Derision,  Column  of 

43. 
Entrance  Conrt  36. 
Fire,  the  Holy  45. 
Golgotha  43. 
Patriarchs'*  Seats  42. 
Prison  of  Chriat  42. 
Quadi^ngle  36. 
Refectory    of    the 

Greeks  44. 
Rock,    Cleft  in    the 

44. 
Rotunda  S9. 
Sacristy,  Latin  41. 
ScourgingjColumn  of 

the  41. 
Sepulchre,  Chapel  of 

the  40. 
— ,  Holy  40. 
— ,  Rotnndaofthe39. 
Stone  of  Unction  39. 
Tombs  of  the  Kings 
U. 
*  -^  of  l^icodemus  and 
-  Joseph     of    Ari- 
-    mathea  41. 
Seril,01d(8tate-prison) 
64. 


— ,  Present  (Residence 

ht  the  Pasha)  64. 
SUoah  (Silw&^)-81 
Solomon^  Palace  M. 

—  Stables  61. 

—  Temple  51. 
-*  Thtone  63. 
Spring  of  theFulltttaSS. 
Stations  (Via  Dolo- 

jrosa)  49. 
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Jernsslem; 

Statistics  22. 

St.  Stepben,  Cburches 

of  (ruins)  87.     , 
,  :  Street  of  Pain   (Via 

Dolorosa)  48.  49. 
Silk  el-Kn^anin  64. 
Synago^es  36. 
Talitha  Cumi  68. 
Tantdr  Fir'ann  80. 
tarfk  el-AUm  60. 
~  Bllb  es-Silseleh  64i 

Sitti  Marram  49. 

Temple  HIU  26. 
Tomb  of  Absalom  80. 

—  of  Baldwin  I,  44. 

—  of  David  70. 

—  of  Godfrey  de  Bouil- 
lon 44. 

—  of  Qaeen  Helena  ^ 
of  Adiabene  88.       ; 

—  of  tbe  Prophetess 
Hnldah  78.  ' 

—  of  St.  James  81. 

—  of  Jehoshaphat  81. 

—  of  Josepb  of  Ari- 
matbeftk  41. 

—  of  tbe  rich  Kalba 
Sab^a  88. 

—  of  Mary  79i. 
"  of  Nicodemus  41. 

—  of  St.  Pelagia  78.. 

—  of  Pbaraob's 

Daughter  82. 

—  of  St.  Veronica  5Q. 

—  oftbeVirein73. 

—  of  Zachariaa  81. 
Tombs  of  the  Judges 

89. 

—  of  tbe  Kings  87. 

—  of  the  Frank  Kings 
44.  ' 

—  of  the  Prophet*}  79. 
Tophet  80. 
Topography  00. 
Tourist  Offices  19. 
Tyropoeon  Valley  30.64. 
Via  Dolorosa  49 
Vineyard  of  th6  Hunter 

76. 
Virgin,  Fountain  of  the 

Viri*  Galiisei  76. 
el-Wad  64. 
wadi  el-Jdz  76. 

—  ei^Bababi  80. 

—  Sitti  Maryam  79. 
Wailing  Place'  of  the 

Jews  66. 
Walls,  Ancient  81. 
— ,  Present  ^. 
Way  of  the  Cross  (Via 

Dolorosa)  48. 


Jerusalem: 

Weeping     of    Christ, 
Scene  of  the  75. 

Wilsonrs  Arch  64. 

Zacharias,  Pyramid  of 
81. 

ez-Za^weileb  83. 

Zedekiah,    Cavern    of 
88. 

Zion  31. 

— ,  Church  of  71. 

— ,  Convent  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  49.. 

— ,  Monastery  of  Mt. 
72. 

—  Suburb  70. 

Zoheleth',  Sto»e  of  83. 
Jerusalem,  Kingdom  of 

Ixxvi. 
Jethanah  CAin  Siny  a)  213. 
Jesus'  Spring  244. 
Jethro,  Grave  of  246.  . 
— ,  Valley  of  195. 
Jews,  modem  lix.  Ixli. 
Jeziret  Ibn  'Omar 

(Betabde)  402. 
Jexreel  (Zer'in)  239. 
— ,  Plain  of  m. 
Jezztn  286. 
el- Jib  (Oibeon)  97. 
Jibba  413. 

Jifhft  (Oophnah)  213. 
Jillja  382. 
JlmzA  (^imto)  18. 
Jindareis  (  Gindarus)  368. 
Jinjar  238. 

el-Jish  (OUeala)  266. 
Jisr  el-Abyad  367. 

—  el-Aswad367. 

—  Benit  Ya'l^ab  263. 

—  el-Ghajar  256. 

—  el-Hadid  382. 

—  el-ftai»r  336. 

—  el-*:hln  236. 

—  el-Khardelt  286. 

—  el-J^akjil' 236. 
--  el-BIeisari  160. 
--  el-Mejdel  370. 

—  el-Mulami'  159.  220. 
236. 

—  Murad  863. 

—  er-Bummaneh  293.319. 
el-Jiya  274. 
Jizeh  161. 
Job,  Monastery  of  (in  the 

Hauran)  158. 
Job's  Bath  157. 
Stone  167.      , 

—  Tomb  167. 
JSbar  317.        v 
Jdbar,  the  355. 
Jogbthah  (Ajbeihat)  144. 
John  H^rcanus  1.  Ixzix. 


St.  John,  Grotto  of  196. 
— ,  Knights  of  Ixxxiii. 
— ,  Monastery   of   CAin 

Karim)  94.        ^ 
— ,  Wilderness  o^  95. 

—  (Sebasgveh)  221. 
Jokneam  224. 
Jdl&n  (QaulanitU)  263. 
J61is  123. 

Jonah,  Tomb  of  112. 
Joppa  (Jaffa)  7. 
el-Jdra  122. 
Jordan  (YardSn,  esh-  She- 

r^a  el-Kebtr)  130. 
— ,  Ford  of  181. 
— ,  Little  269. 
~,  Mouth  of  131. 
— ,  Source  of  260. 
Joseph.  Tribe  of  Ixxvi. 
Josephs  Tomb  216. 
Josiah  Ixxviii. 
J6z,  the  283. 
— ,  Khirbet  96. 
el-JAba  175. 
Jubb  'Adin  349. 

—  YAsuf  223. 
Judeea  Ixxix. 
Judah  (Tutta)  169. 
Judah,  Desert  of  169. 
— ,  Kingdom  of  Ixxvii. 
— ,  Tribe  of  Ixxvi. 
el-Judeideh  (near  Damas- 
cus) 294. 

—  (near  Acre)  265. 
Judges,  Tombs  of  the  89. 
Jddi  Mts.  402. 
Judin  (Karat  Jiddin) 

269.     • 
JuliaJMfftuia  Felix  Beryiut 

Julia's  (Bethsaida)  261. 
Jumeileh  412. 
Jun  'Akkar  351. 
Jiineh  (near  BeirAt)  282. 

336. 
el-Juneineh  126. 
Jdniyeh,  Plain  of  351.' 
Jurf  ed-Dar^wish  163^. 
Jilsiyeh  366. 
Juttah  (Yu^ta)  169. 

el-|:a'a  366. 
—,  Desert  of  197. 
Kabelan  214. 
el-Kabireh  265. 
Kabr  'Abdallfth  148. 
^  el-'Azar  125, 

—  Hairan  256. 

—  HarAn  183. 
--  es-Sitt  168. 

—  es-Sultan  lU.     ' 
el-Kab^  126. 
el-ltabu«i  858. 
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Kadas,  Lake  of  966. 
el-Kadem  157. 
Kaies  257. 
kadeih  366. 
Itadtsha,  the  331.  332. 
tiLadita  256. 
kadytit  (Gaza)  119. 
Knfar  NahMm  252. 

—  Tankhi^  252. 
el-Kafr  164. 
Kafr  'Abita  334. 

—  Altdn  364.  ^ 

—  Abu  Bedd  l48. 

—  'Ana  (Ono)  11. 

—  el-'Awamid  319. 

—  Bir'im  255. 

—  Hamra  377. 

—  Hatta  331. 

—  ftawar  262, 

—  iallin  215. 

—  £:ama  246. 

—  Kennft  246. 

—  Kileh  378. 

—  Kflk  290. 

—  am  231. 

—  Lata  372. 

—  Uaflf&kh  263. 

—  Sab  330. 

—  saba  232. 

—  Sabt  246. 

—  e«-8amir  231. 

—  8him&  284. 

—  Sieil  364. 

—  SAsa  262. 

—  T&b  (Cqfarloba)  15. 

—  etrTilr  16. 

—  y&sif  265. 

—  ez-Zeit  318. 
KabtanideSf  tbe  Ixxxi- 
el-Kahweh  265. 
Kainarjik  357. 
Kaisaria  SebasU  232. 
el-Kaisariyeb  (Caesarea) 

232 
Kakil'n  232. 

el-Kakan,  Khirbet  127 
el-Kal'a  220. 
Kafabit  el-Mezzeh  262. 
•  294. 

Kal'ajiyeh  377. 
italamiln  (Calamos)  333. 
^alandiyeb  212. 
Italansaweh  232. 
^arat  el'Akaba  209. 

—  Allah  15i. 

—  'Anelaeb  153. 

—  el-'At!ka  157. 

—  Baghrfo  888. 

—  el-Bahr  27?. 

—  el-Burak  108. 

—  ed-Dab'A  153. 

—  Feliaja  412. 

—  el-Hasa  153. 


INDEX. 

Kal'at  el-Hofn  (near 
*  Horn?)  867. 

—  *el-Hu8n  (on  Lake 
Tiberias)  251. 
.  Ibn  Ma'an  251. 

—  Ifhiemi  412. 

—  el-Jedideh  157. 

—  Jendel  29J. 

—  Jidar  371. 
—:Jiddin  269. 

—  Karn  269. 

—  el-Mefrak  153. 

—  el-Mu^ik  370. 

—  el-Mu'eweh  272. 

—  en-No'man  369. 

—  cn-Nub&a  151. 

—  er-HMl)Ad  236. 

—  saieh  411. 

—  es-8amra  153. 

—  Scijar  370. 

—  esh-Shaktf  286. 

—  Shem'a  266. 

—  Sherg&t  405. 

—  Sim'an*  378. 

—  es-Subeibeh  260. 

—  et-t<ir  196. 

—  Yahmilr  352. 

—  ez-^erka  153. 

—  Ziz&  l53. 
Kalb  Lilzeb  373. 
^allinikos  412. 
?al6niyeb  17. 
Kamil'at  el-Harmel  365. 
K&na  256. 

$anat  Fir^aun  160.  ^ 
kanatha  (el-Kanavrat) 

165. 

Kan&tir  370. 

el-Kanawit  (Kenaih^  Ka- 
natha) 165. 

Kandiljik  357. 

$anndbin  380. 

karaineh  357. 

Karaja  Dagh  399.  400. 

Karamurt  388. 

Karantal,   Jebel   (Qua- 

'  rantana)  129. 

Karasa,  Brook  363.  383 

^aratepeh  406. 

Karawa  129. 

karem  ('Ain  Karim)  94. 

Karn  Haitin  246. 

^  Sartabeh  129. 

Earniin  (Kame)  354. 

Karrhae  (Harran)  398. 

el-Karya  17. 

Karyatein  (Nexala)  338. 

fcaryet     el-'Enab     (Abu 

•  Ghosh)  17. 

Kashkala,  Spring  of  114. 

el-Kasr  153. 

kair  el-'Abd  14G. 


Kasr  el-'Adb&  847. 

—  'Antar  290. 

—  el-'Areijeh  170. 

—  el-Benat  382. 

—  Berdawil  (near  'Ain 
el-Haramtyeh)  213. 

(near  YabrAd)  348. 

—  Fir^aun  156. 

—  Hajleh  133. 

—  e'l-Heir  389. 

—  el-ftelfdf  145. 

—  Babba  149. 

—  el-Teh4d  130. 
Ka^flba  335. 
Pastel  (in  Judiea)  17. 
tMVAn253. 
katamdn  69. 
el-katani  (near  Damas- 
cus) 262. 

— ,Euin(WSdiPii'im>263. 
Kathima  99. 
Katma  864. 
Katraneh  153. 
el-i^aUtneh  366. 
Ka^a"22a. 
Keba'a  253. 
feebaia  17.     * 
kedesh  (Kades)  257. 
KeflFiyehxxi.  IrlH. 
Kef^aya  366. 
KefrbOm  367. 
Kefretan  870. 
Keisin  221. 
Kenan  Eskeir  169. 
Kenath  (JConaflka,  el-Ka- 

nawat)  165. 
Keneiseh  283. 
Kenirites  (Bohtin  Sa)  400. 
el-Kerak  (KirMoab)  149. 
— ,  Hill  of  169. 
Kerak  Nft^  318. 
Kerazeh  (Choragim)  2S3. 
Kerbcia  409. 
Keremlis  405. 
KerMh  (Kurelyat)  149. 
KerkAk  (Corcmra)  *U6. 
Kesab  367. 
Keshaya  380. 
Kessou^  (elrKisweh)  156. 
Kestel  Ql-Ma'af  357. 
Khabeb  152. 
Khabdr,  the  402. 
el-Khadr  106. 
el-Khalil  (Hebrom)  113. 
Khalkhaleh  168. 
Khalwet  el-Biya^  288. 
Khamea  £^^^oha»ia  365. 
el-Khan,  Khirbet  (near 

Beit  Nettif)  125. 
— ,  —  (near  Jisr  el-Gba- 

jar)  264. 
Khan  Abu  OhoHb  412. 
—  eI-Abya4  388. 
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Khin  el-Ahmar  236. 

—  'Aiyaah*367. 

—  el-'Af»fir  338. 

—  Beni  Sa'ad  406. 

—  el-Bur&k  270. 

—  Buw&r  335. 

—  Denndn  156. 

—  Diarbekerli  363. 

—  Hadriir  126. 

—  el-Hamra  266. 

—  Jemhiir  234. 

—  Jabb  yasuf  253. 

—  el-Kbar&ib  212. 

—  el-Khuldcb  (Heldua) 
274. 

—  Kdsa  382. 

—  el-Leben  339. 

—  el-Lubban  214. 

—  Lflbiyeh  246. 

—  Matbnael-Ma'iaii388. 

—  Mebmed  393. 

—  Meithelfin  291. 

—  Minyeh  252. 

—  Mohammed  'AH  285. 

—  Mufad  292. 

—  en-Nakfira  266. 

—  en-Nebl  Ydnus  274. 

—  Omar  Agha  363. 

—  es-Sawiyeh  214. 

—  Sheikh  Uahmdd  284 

—  Sukreir  123. 

—  et-Tudjar  246. 

—  Tdm&n  370.  377. 

—  teni  Shcher  382. 

—  Ydnus  121. 

—  Zebib  153. 
Kbaneki  Fok  403. 

—  Taht  403. ' 
el-Khanni  360. 
Khans  zvii. 
el-Khandk  246. 
Kharaba  )61. 
Kharabeh,  the  287. 
Khareitdn  110. 
— ,  Mngharet  110. 
Kharezmians,  the  Ixxxir. 
Kharndb,  District  of 

274.  286. 
Khashm  Usdum  173. 
Khatdra  381. 
el-Khazneh,  the  13*). 
Kheimet  e^-pehdr,  Well 

222. 
el-Khidr,  Weli  270. 
el-KhlT&ra  156.         * 
Khorflibad  (Diir  8/iarru 

k{n)  401. 
Khortaneh  319. 
Khoziba  127. 
el-Khreibi,  Khirbet  223. 
el-Khn^eira  234. 
elKhureibeh  263. 
el-Khusneh  256. 


Kidron,  Valley  of  the  79. 

Kifri  406. 

Kiiawdn,  Emir  Ixxziv. 

Willis,  Plain  of  374. 

Kings,  Tombs  of  the  87. 

Kinnerel  (Lake  of  Tibe- 
rias) 249. 

Kinnesrin  (Chalcis)  377. 

kir  ffareueth  (Kir  Moab) 
149. 

Kirjali  357. 

Kirjath  Arba  (Hebron) 
113. 

—  Jearim  17. 

—  Sepher  169. 
Kishon,  Brook  223.  235. 
Kissa,  Biver  406. 
el-Kisweh  151.  156. 
Kitti  153. 

Klei'at  337. 
feleileh  269. 
Kmam  866. 
Kdkab  263. 

—  el-Hawa  220. 
Kokanaya  373. 
Kdkeb  311. 

Kdm  el-Muzeirib  157. 
Koran,  the  Ixviii. 
koreat  (Karawa)  129. 
Kornah  4'11. 
koryphaion  361. 
Kotuz,  Saltan  Ixxziv. 
KouUm  17. 
Koyun  Tepe  405. 
el-Kubab  (Cobe)  15. 
Knbatiyeh  223. 
£:abb'  el-janlb  114. 
Kubbeh  333. 
iubbet  el-Arba'in  317. 

—  el-Beddawi  351. 

—  Dfiris  318. 

—  Rahil  100. 
el-Kub'eibeh  96. 
Kubdr  el-Muldk  270. 
tiLudeira  93. 

el-Kads  (Jerusalem)  29. 
Kufeir  288. 
Kdfin,  Khirbet  112. 
el-Kufr  357. 
Kuleib,  Mt.  164. 
Kulei'at  351. 
el-Kuneiseh  365. 
Knneiseh,  Kblrbet  220. 
el-Kuneitra  263. 
el-Jtnneiyeh  156. 
Kurashi,  Biver  357. 
£:urd  Mts.  868. 
Koreiyat  (KeHoth)  149. 
&ureiyeh,  island  209. 
Gurnet  esh-Shahwan  232. 
Knrsi  251. 
Kusana  357. 
el-Kuseifeh  168. 


el-Kuseir  366. 
Kdt  e*l-'Amara  410. 
el-Kuteibeh  156. 
el-Kuteifeh  338. 
Kuwelk,  the  364. 370. 374. 
*  377.  * 

el-Kuweikat  265. 
Kdza  215. 
£:yryk.Khan  363. 

lAachish  (Tell   el-HasS) 

118. 
el-Ladikiyeh  (Laodicea 

ad  Mare)  356. 
Lagash  410. 
Lahiteh  168. 
Laish  (Dan)  259. 
Laiim  Dagh  379. 
Language,  Arabic  xzxi. 
Laodicea  ad  Libanum  366. 

—  ad  Mare  356. 
Laris  (el-'Arish)  121. 
Larita  370. 

Larta  410. 

Latmin  369. 

Lairdn  16. 

Lazarus,  Tomb  of  125. 

Lebanon,  the  (Jebel  Lib- 
nan)  xlviii. 

Lebonah  (el-Lubban)  214. 

Lebweh  (Libo)  365. 

el-Leddan,  Brook  259. 

Legio  224. 

Lejah,  the  151.  205. 

el-Lejjdn  (Legio.  Me- 
giddo)  224. 

LeonteSj  the  xlix. 

Levantines,  the  lix. 

Levi,  Tribe  of  Ixxvi. 

Libb  148. 

Libnah  124. 

Libo  (Lebweh)  366. 

Lifta  (Nephtoah)  18. 

el-Lisan,  Peninsula  132. 
173. 

Lt(an!,  the  286. 

Literature  of  the  Arabs 
izzi. 

—  of  the  Jews  Izxx. 

—  on  Palestine  xcviii. 
L6d  (Lydda)  11. 
Lo^f  el-Lejah  151. 
el-Lozeh,  khirbet  97. 
Lubban  153. 

el-Lnbban  r^ebonoA;  214. 
Ldbiyeh  247.* 

Ludd  (Lydda)  11. 
Luggage  xxi. 
Lux  (Bethel)  213. 
Lydda  (Ludd)  11. 
Lykos  405. 
Lykos   (Nahr   el-Kel 
281. 
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Ka'amiltein  282. 
el-Ma'Sn  (Md'dn)  153. 
Ma'aralh  112. 
Ma'arra  349.  377. 
Ma'artet  el-Ikhwan  370. 

—  en-No'man  369. 
el-Ma'bed  363. 
Maboff  (Membij)  396. 
Mabortha  216. 
Maccabees,  the  Ixxix. 
Macedonian  Supremacy 

Ixxviii. 
Machaerus  (Mukaur)  149. 
Machpelah,  Cave  of  113. 

115: 
M&deba  146. 
Magddkt  (Mejdel)  251. 
Magbara,  Mines  of  189. 
el-Magbazil  352. 
Magbdiisheh  273. 
Magi,  Well  of  the  99. 
Mdgluda  (Maaiila)  349.  , 
Magwai    (Nahr   Beirdt) 

280. 
Mah&det  el-Hajj  14^. 

—  Hajleh  1^1. 
Mallajjeh  152. 
Mahin  348. 

Mahmtld,  Saltan  Ixxxv^ 
Ma^in   (in    Moab;   Beth- 

BaahMeon)  148. 
Majumas  (Qaza)  119. 
Mak'ad  Nebi  Milsa  207. 
Matam  Eyydb  157. 

—  6heikh  Husein  212. 

Sa'd  f67. 

Makhmas    (Michmash) 

98. 
el-Makhna,  Plain  of  215. 
Makhrdd  130. 
Mlikhds,  Spring  of  130. 
Makrdn  (Mgron)  98. 
Maksaba  274. 
Maiiara^   Casale  (Mukh- 

tara)  287. 
Malekites,  the  Ixxi. 
Malekshah,  Khalif  Ixxxii. 
el-Malilia  14.  93. 
Ma'ldl  238. 

Ma'ldla  (Magluda)  349. 
Mamas  232. 

Mamelukes,  the  Ixxxiv. 
Mamre^  Grove  of  113. 
— ,  Oak  of  115. 
Manasseh,  Tribe  of  Ixxvi. 
Mar  Antanius  335. 

—  Antd'n  KeshayS  330. 

—  Antus  306. 

—  Butrus  er-Rasdl  349. 

—  Ddmit  335. 

—  Ely  as*  (near   Jerusa- 
lem) 99. 

—  Hanna  117. 


Mar  Jirjis  (near  Kanubin) 
330.  *    ^ 

(near  Seidnaya) 

349. 

~  Mdsa  ed-Duwar   283. 

—  R6kus  283. 

—  Saba  134. 

—  Serkis    (near  Ehden) 
330. 

"(near  MaHdla)  349. 

—  Sim'an  360. 

—  Thekla  349. 
Ma'raba  319. 
Marah  187. 
Marakia,  Brook  354. 
Marathus    (Nahr   Amrit) 

352. 
Marcia  Edessenorum  39S. 
Mardin  (Marde)  403. 
ifare«AaA(BeitJibrln)116, 
Marhatat  369. 
el-Markha  189. 
Maronites,  the  Ixii. 
Marra  369. 
Marriages  Ixiii. 
Mareeilles  3. 
Marsha'va  283. 
Mariis  OSS. 
Mary  and  Martha,  House 

of  126. 
St.  Mary's  Well  CAinKa- 

rim)94. 

(Nazareth)  244. 

el-Ma'9a  110. 
Masada  (Sebbeh)  172. 
Ma'fara  16. 

Mathna  el-Maadli  338. 
el-Ma^kh  874.  377. 
Mattathias  Ixxix. 
Maximianopolis  (es-Su- 

weida)  164. 
Meadow  Lakes  317. 
Me'aiteh  335. 
Measures  xxiii. 
el-Mebrak  163. 
Mecca  Ixxi. 
— ,  Pilgrimage  to  Ixxi. 
el-Medauwa  193. 
Medeha  146. 
Medieeval  Period  xcvii. 
el-Medifein  210. 
el-Medineh  286. 
el-Medyeh  (Afddein)  17. 
Megidda  (Legio)  224. 
— ,  Plain  of  223. 
MehMmeh  210. 
el-]&ehair  188. 
el-Mefiarret  192. 
el-Mehna  175. 
Meirdn  255. 
Meirilba  336. 
Meis  25S. 
Mejd  el-Kerum  230. 


Mejdel  (near  AscaloD)  L23. 

—  on    Lake    Tiberias 
(Magdala)  261. 

esh-Shems  262. 

Mejdeldn  318. 

el-Mekr  265. 

Melas,  the  388. 

Slelchizedek,   Grotto     of 
245. 

Melik  el-' A  da,  SolUn 
Ixxxiv. 

el-Meimia  173. 

Membij^lfa6o^,  Bambfte) 
396. 

Menara  258. 

Menin  849. 

Merash  (Mareshah)  116. 

Merj  District  (near  Da- 
mascus) 163. 

—  ibn  'Imir  223. 

—  'AyAn  287. 

—  el-Gharak  222. 

—  el-H»dr  ^62. 

—  Safra  257. 
el-Merkab  355. 
el-Merkez  153. 
Merom,  Lake  (Huleh)  2^ 

254. 
Mershineh  331. 
Mersina  861. 
Meru  160. 
Mesa'adet  'Isa  129. 
Mesha,MonamentofKing 

149. 
Mesharek  210. 
Meshed  'Ali  410. 
el-Meshhed  (Oatt  Hepher) 

246. 
Meshita  153. 
Meskeneh  411. 
Mesopotamia  392. 
Messiah,  Tree  of  the  257. 
Metawileh,  the  Ixxii. 
el-Metn  m 
Metropolis  (Sidon)  273. 
Meyadin  412. 
Mezar  Elyesha'  156. 
el-Mezra'a  (on  the  Kahr 

Jennani)  262. 

—  (near  Acre)  266. 

—  (in  the  Kesrawan  Dis- 
trict) 337. 

—  (Dead  Sea)  173. 
Myaa287. 
Mieah,  the  Prophet 

Ixxviii. 
Midyat  403. 
Migdal'El  251. 

—  Qad  123. 
Migron  (MakrIUi)  98. 
Mikweh  Israel  15. 
MU'k  Grotto  106. 
Mimis  288. 
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€l-Mina  (Tripoli)  333. 360. 
Mirdasides,  the  Ixxxii. 
Misdeh  149. 
el-Mishmai  175. 
Mishmisheb,    Grotto 

283. 
el-MishrakSyeh  360. 
d-Miskfyeh  323. 
el-Hiamiyeh  151. 
MUrephoth-Maim  266. 
Mithiliyeb  222.    . 
Miyamaa  228.  232. 
Miyihntyeh  271. 
Mitpah  of  the  Tribe   ofJMu'&wiya 

Benjamin  (Nebi  Sam- 

wil)96. 

—  in  Judah  (Tell  ea-Sa- 
flyeb)  124. 

MiMpeh    of    Gilead    (Es^ 

Salt)  137. 
likes,  see  Mukeis. 
Moabites,  the  Ixxy.  149. 
Mddtin  (el-Medyeh)  17. 
Sfo^ammed,  tbe  Prophet 

Ixv. 

—  *Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt 
Ixxxv. 

Blohammedan  Religion 

Ixv. 
Monasteries  xvii. 
Monastery  of  the  Cross  92. 
Honey  xxil. 

—  changers  xxiii. 
Mongols,  the  Ixxxiv. 
Monks,  Frank  Ixii. 
Mont  Amanus  361. 

—  AtaUnanoi  154. 

—  Bargylus  351. 
~  C««i«(Jebelel-Akra«) 

357. 
(near  Antioch)  383. 

—  Fortii  (Karat  Karn)269. 

—  Orocassias  383. 

—  RegalU  (Shobek)  176 

—  Rhosus  (.Tebel  Mii.sa) 
361. 

—  aapius  383. 

—  Stavrin  383. 
Months,  Blu.slim  Ixxir. 
Moreh,  Hill  240. 
Moses  Ixxvi. 
— ,  Springs  of  (near  Mt. 

Kebo)  148. 

(rear  Suez)  186. 

— ,  Tomb  of(NebiMils&) 
133. 

— ,  WeUof(Hanr&n)164. 

Mosques  Ixxiii. 

Mosquitoes  Ivii. 

Mdful  404. 

el-Hdteh  175. 

Mountain  of  the  Beati- 
tudes 246. 


Mountain  of  Evil  Counsel 

84. 

■  of  the  Obelisk  (Petra) 

183. 
of  —  of  Offence  82. 
el-Mreijit  292. 
Mu'ai^damiyeh  (near  Da- 

rSya)  262. 

—  (near  Jerdd)  338. 
el-Mu'allaka  (near  Sidon) 

274. 

—  (near  Za\ileh)  292. 
el-Mu'arribeh  161. 
Mu'&wiya,  Khalif  Ixxxi. 
Hudeirij  2%2. 
el-Mughavir  (Vr)  410. 
Mughanniy  eh;  Brook  263. 
el-Mughar  253. 
Mughfret  AblOn  273. 

—  Abu  Y&ghi  236. 

—  el-Bezeiz  270. 
Ehareitdn  110. 

—  el-Makdih-a  273. 

—  Bas  en-Neba'  260. 

—  Sandabanneh  117. 
Shuweiya  289. 
Za'ter  381. 

—  ez-Zeittln  273. 
el-Mul?ezzek  176. 
el-Mu^raka'228. 
Mujdeleia  371.  ' 
Mujeidil  164.  238. 
Mukari  xx. 
Mukatta'CJIfi^ion),  Brook 

223." 
Mukaur  (Maehaerut)  149. 
Mukeibeleh  239. 
Mukeis  (Cfadara)  159. 
Mukhalid  234. 
Mukharshit  149. 
el-Mukhtara  287. 
Mulebbis  10. 
el-Muneitira  336. 
el-Mun^if  334. 
Muntif  372. 
el-Muraksed  173. 
el-Murasras  168. 
Hurhef  'Rersabiyeh  331 
Muslim  Customs  Ixiii. 

—  Era  Ixxiv. 

—  Prayers  Ixx. 

—  Sects  Ixxii. 

—  Year  Ixxiv. 
Muslims,  the  lix. 
el-Mutein  232. 
Mutelleh  258. 
Muwahhidin,  the  Ixxiii. 
el-MuzelrJb  157. 
Mysticism,  Muslim  Ixxi. 


N&'aneh  13. 

Nab'a  esh-Shemeila  328. 

Nabatseans,  the  Ixxviii. 


en-Naba(iyeh  286. 
Nabulus  (Shechem)  215. 
Na'eimeh  158. 
Nahiyeh  412. 
Nahr  el-Abrash  351. 
el-'Adasiyeh  270. 

—  'Afrin  388. 
'Ain  Burghuz  355. 

—  'Akk&r  361.  867. 

—  Amtit  (Marathvs)  Q5Z 

—  Antelyas  280. 

—  el-'Arab  357. 

—  'Arka  851. 

—  el-'A9far  333. 

—  el-'A^i  365.  368. 

—  el-Aswad  388. 

—  el-'Auja  10.  232. 

—  e\-^Auw6,li(  Bos  trenus) 
274.  286. 

—  el-A'waj   (PhaiTKtr) 
151. 
-  Barada  293.  296. 

—  Barbar  151.  262. 

—  el-BarghAt  271.  273. 

—  cl-Barid  361. 

—  Bariik  287. 

—  Beirtit  (Magoras)  280. 

—  B6s  364. 

—  el-Burj  274. 

—  ed-Damdr  274. 

—  Derdara  254. 

—  el-Falik  234. 
el-Ghadir  274. 

—  Ghamkeh  353. 
Hai^ar^nt  270. 

—  el-Hasbani  258.  287. 

—  HeAdaj  ?53. 

—  el-Husein  854. 

—  Ituseisan  355.     ' 

—  fbrahtm  (Adonis)  336. 

—  Iskanderdneh  234. 

—  el-Jauz  333. 

—  el-Jennani  262. 

—  el-Jesariyeh  270. 

—  el-Ka4i  287. 

—  Kadisha  328. 

—  el-Kasimiyeh  (Li^ani) 
270.* 

—  el-KebJr  (Eleutheros) 
351. 

■  —  (near    Ladikfyeh) 
356. 

—  el-Kelb    (Lyios)   231. 
-|35. 

Khalis  406. 

—  el-KharSbeh  287. 

—  el-Kibleh  352. 

—  Kui-ashi  867. 

—  el-Kflt  398. 
Kuweik  364.  370.  374. 

3t7. 

—  el-Kuweiseh  388. 

—  el-Lttan!  270.  292. 36 
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Nahr  el-Mansdra  266. 

—  el-Mefiir  234. 

—  Mefshuh  265. 

—  el-Milk  VBadaO  355. 

—  el-M6t  230. 

—  Mudiyukeh  365. 

—  cl-Mukatta'  223. 

—  Na'mein  '(Belus)  223. 

—  Rdbin  123. 

—  er-Eukkad  237. 

—  Rumaileh  365. 

—  Rfls  356. 

—  es-Sabirani  (AVaj) 
151. 

»  e?  Safa  367. 

—  es-SaUb  337. 

—  Senik  273. 

—  es-Sinn  355. 

—  Sndbar  366. 

—  Sukat  355. 

~  ez-Zaherani  2S5. 

—  ez-Zerkar/aN>o*;l38. 

(near  Ceesarea)  233. 

Nahravan  i04. 
En-Na'imeh  274. 
Nain  240. 
Nakb  el-Budra  189. 

—  *el-'Eiawi  198. 

—  Eshtar  210. 

—  el-Hawi  195. 

—  Wa'di  Barak  207, 
Nakbleh  209. 
en-ir&kilra  221. 
Names',  Local  Ivil. 
Naphtali,  Tribe  of  Ixxvi. 
Naples  3. 
Nargileb  xxix. 
Narin  Tshai  406. 
en-Nasara,  Khirbet  113. 
Na8ib'l53. 
NasSf,  khirbet  354. 
en-Na?ira  (Nasareth)  241. 
Nasriyeh  410. 

Natran  16. 
Naiiir  333. 
Nduarchis  272. 
Nawa  (Neve)  157. 
Nazareth  (en-Na§ira)  241. 
Neapolis  in  Samaria  {8he- 

chem^  Nabulus)  216. 
Neba'  el-'Asal  336. 

—  Bkale'a,  or 

—  Kale*a  283. 

—  el-Leben  336. 

—  Manbdkh  2S3. 

—  Sannin  283. 
Neb'i  Dabi  240. 

—  Habir293. 

—  'Is  377. 

—  Hezar  239. 

—  Mflsa  133. 

—  Othman  365. 

—  Sa'in,  Weli  239.  2U. 


Nebi  Salih  206. 

—  Samwil  (Mizpah)  96. 
17.  18. 

—  Seidiln,  WeU  27a 

—  Seir,  WeU  270. 

—  SeyyidYebada259. 

—  Sba'ib  136. 

—  Shit  319. 

—  Shu'aib  246. 

—  Ya^^ya  221. 

—  TaTtfib  96. 

—  Yiinua  112. 

,  Khan  274. 

Nebk  348. 

—  tree,  the  128. 
Nebo,  Mt.  143. 
Neffla  176. 
Nejd  118. 
Nejef  410. 
Nejh&  168. 
en-Ncyr  183. 
Nehemiah  Izxviii. 
Nekb  Wadi  Mdsa  133. 
Ne^htoah  (Lifta)  18. 
Neronias  (Caesarea  Phi- 

lippi)  259. 
Ne^bin  (Nisibis)  403. 
Nestorians,  the  Ixi. 
Netophah  124. 
Neve  (Nawa)  157. 
Nexala  (Karyateln)  333 
NicopoU$' a  kmwla)  16. 
Niffer  410. 
NiUphorion  412. 
Niha  336. 

Nimrud  (Calah)  404. 
Nimriid  Dagh  397. 
Nineveh  (Ni%ua-t  Nino*) 

404. 
Nippur  410. 
NwbU  (Ne?ibiD)  403. 
Noah's  Tomb  318. 
Nob  (el-'isawiyeh)  97. 

—  (Sha'fat)  212. 
Nosairiyeh,  the  Ixxiii. 

—  Mts.  351. 

Nova  TraJana  Bostra  161. 
Nu'aran  263. 
Nuffar  410. 
Nukat  el-RhaUb  160. 
en-Kukra  152.*  154. 
NCLreddin,  Bnltan  IxxxUi. 

Obadiah,  Tomb  of  221, 
Obtei'a  157. 
Okeilides,  the  Ixxxii. 
Olives,  Mount  of  72. 
'Omar,  Khalif  Ixxxi. 
Omayyades,  the  Ixxxi. 
Omri  Ixxvii. 
Ono  (Kafr  'Ana)  11. 
Ophrah  98. 
Oreb  1Q9. 


OmilhopoUi  270. 
Orontes  (Nahr  el-'Asi)  357. 
361.  366.  363.  970.  383 
Orrhoi  398. 
Orthosia  361. 
'Oshr-tree,  the  ITO. 
Osmans,  the  Ixjcxv. 
el-'Ozeir  411. 

Fagrae  388. 
PaguB  BotUa  383. 
Palaet^rus  267. 
Palmyra  (Tadmor)  339. 
PaltuM  (Beldeh)  365. 
Panea*  (Baniyaa)  269. 
Parvum  Oerinum  (Zer^in) 

240. 
Passport  xxiii. 
Pektkei  119. 
Pella  370. 
Pentaeomiat      (Fandakfi> 

miyeh)  222. 
Peraea  IxxSx. 
Perushim  (Jews)  Ixiii. 
Petah  Tikweh  10. 
Peter's  Draught  of  Fishes 

250. 
Petra  (WadI  HOsa)  174. 
Petra  Ineisa  231. 
Phaene  (el-Hismiyeh)  151. 
P/iaran  193. 
Pharaoh,  Bath  of  183. 
Pharaoh's  Island  9G9. 
Phamaie  370. 
Pharpar  (Nahr  cl-A'w:y) 

151. 
PhasaUu  (Fasail)  129. 
Phiala,    Lake    (Birket 

Bam)  261. 
Philadelphia   (Rabbath 

Amman)  143. 
Philip,  King  Ixxix. 
Philippopolit     (Shuhbt) 

167. 
PhiUp's  Well  93. 
PhiUstines,  the  Ixxr.  119. 
Phinehas,  Tomb  of  315. 
Phoenicia  xlvUi.  264. 
Phoenicians  Ixxv. 
Phrases,  Arabic  xlvi. 
Pilate  Ixxx. 
Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  Ixxi- 
—  Route  to  Mecca  157. 
Pipes  xxix. 
Plan  of  Tour  xii. 
Political  Divisions  Ivii. 
Polygamy  Ixix. 
Pompeiomoli*  962. 
Population,Ancient]zxr. 
— ,  Present  Iviii. 
Porphyreon  274. 
Port  Sa'Sd  4. 
Posidium  380. 
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Post  Office  xxiv. 
Prayers,  Muslim  Ixx. 
Presses,  Oil  &-  Wine  xciii 
Private  Houses  xxvii. 
Products  liU. 
Promontoriutn  Album  (Bai> 
el-Abyad)  266. 

—  Po8idium  (R&s  el-Bus 
eit)  360. 

—  moticum    (R&s   el- 
Khanzir)  861. 

Prophets,  Tombs  of  the 

Protestants  Ixii. 
Ptolemais  (Acre)  229. 
P^lae  8yriae  363. 

ikMarantana  (Karantal) 
129. 

er-Babadiyeh  2Q2. 

Babba  '(Ral^ath  Moab) 
149. 

Rabbah  {Rabbath  Amman, 
PMladelpMa,  'Amm&n) 
143. 

Rabbath  Moab  (Rabba) 
149. 

Rachel,  Tomb  of  100. 

er-Radd,  River  403. 

R&fldSyeh  220. 

er-Riha,  Plain  195. 

Rahab,  House  of  128. 

R4baba,  Castle  412. 

Rainfall  zlix. 

er-Rakka  412. 

RakiaiH  (Tiberias)  248. 

Rakleh  291. 

er-R&m  (Ramah  of  Ben- 
jamin) 212. 

Ramadan  Ixx. 

Ramadiyeh  412. 

Ramah  (er-R&m)  212. 

RamaU&h  212. 

er-R&meh  (Remeth)  222. 

RSmtn  221. 

Ramitha  356. 

er-Ramleh  12. 

Rammdn  (Rimmon) 

Ramoth  Oilead  137. 

Raphia  (Tell  tfifah)  121. 

R&s  Abu  ZenSmeh  188. 

—  el-Abyad  266. 

—  el-Ahmar  257. 

—  el-'Ain(nearBa'a]bek) 

ortg 

(near  Jaffa)  10. 332. 

(near  Uabulus)  219. 

(near  Tyre)  267. 

—  Ba'albek  865. 

—  Beirilt  280. 

—  el-Buseit  36 ). 

—  ed-D&mdr  274. 


Ras  el-Fai  350. 

—  Feshkhah  131. 

—  Ibn  H&ni  360. 

—  Jedra  274. 

—  el-Khanzir  361. 

—  el-Masri  209. 

—  Mersid  181. 
el-Metn  283. 

—  en.Nak<ira  266. 

—  en-Kaldr  333. 

—  en-Nuweita  170. 

—  e^-Safsaf  1^4. 

—  Shakka  333. 

—  Sdwik  208. 

—  Za'feraneh  196. 

—  Zerka  Ma'in  148. 
Rasheiya  283. 
Rasheiyat  el-Fukhar  261 
Rebecca,  Well  of  399. 
Reedy  Sea  188. 
Reifdn  337. 
er-Reineh  239.  246. 
Religions  lix. 
er-Remeim!n  138. 
Remeth  (Rameh)  222. 
er-Remtheh  156. 
Rephaim,   Valley  of  15. 
Riphidim  193. 
Reptiles  Ivi. 
er-Resbid!yeh  267. 
Resm  el-Hadeth  365. 
Reuben,  tribe  of  Ixxvi. 
Reyak  292. 
Rhinocolura     (el  - '  Arish) 

121. 
Rhoeut  (JebelMilsa)  361. 
Riibidh  365. 

Riding  Equipment  xx. 
Rihi  §72. 
Rijai  el-'Amdd,   Chapel 

of  the  215. 
Rijm  el-Aneibideh  144. 

—  el-Is  163. 

—  el-Melfft'a  144. 
Rimmon  in  Benjamin 

(Rammdn)  93. 
Rishon  le-Zion  15. 
River  of  Egypt  (el-'Arish) 

121. 
ftock  Tombs  oxiv. 
Roman  Period  xcv. 
Romans,  the  Ixxix. 
Roses,  Valley  of  (Wadi 

el-Werd)  93.  99. 
Ruad  (Aradus)  352.  354 
er-Rudeimeh  168. 
Rdjib  215. 
Rujm  el-Beidan  174. 

—  cl-Kerak  175. 

—  el-Misrif  161. 
Ri^Am  Sebzin  113. 
Rumeideh  114. 
er-Rumeileb  2?4. 


Rumeish  256. 
Rilm-Kal'a  399. 
er-Rumman  1%. 
Rushmiya  228. 
Ruweiha  372. 

es-8abkba  412. 

Sabra  183. 

Sadad  (Zedad)  349. 

Sa'dijeh,  Springs  of  223. 

Safed  254. 

Safety,  Public  xxv. 

Saflfariyeh  (Sippori.  Sep- 

phorU)  239. 
Safiriyeh  (SaiHphaea)  11. 
Safita  352. 
es-Safiyeh  173. 
Safsaf  255. 

es-dafdt,  Khirbet  144. 
Sahel  el-Ahma  247. 
Sahel  el-Battof  239. 
sahel.  Plain*  of  288. 
^ahnaya  156. 
es-^a^ra,  Plain  of  318. 
Sahwet  el-Khi^r  164. 
Saida  (JSidon)  271. 
daid  Ken  292. 
Saiyid-NayU  292. 
es-S^yft^a  346. 
Sajdr,  the  897. 
Sakhrat  Eyydb  157. 
iJakiyeh  11.  15.  18. 
Sahkaia  (Shakka)  167. 
Sakdt  130.      '  ' 
Sal'adin,  Sultan  Ixxxiii. 
Salah  4(^. 
es-Saie^yeh  316. 
Salehiyeh  412. 
daiim220. 
Salim  224. 

Sal(  137. 
Samachonitis  253. 
Samakh  159.  236. 
Sam'al  363. 
Samaria  (Sebaste)  221. 
Samaria  Ixxix. 
Samaritans,  the  Ixxviii. 
Samarra  405. 
Samotata  (Samsat)  399. 
Samson,  Tomb  of  120. 
Samuel,  Tomb  of  96. 
e§-Sanamein  (Aere)  156. 
Sandahanneh  117. 
Sannin  283.  292. 
Sandr  222. 
J^phir  123. 
Sar,  Khirbet  145. 
Sai'aU.  136. 
darafand  (near  Ramleb) 

16. 

—  (near  Tantilra)  231. 

—  (Sarepia^    Zarephall 
270. 
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Sarbft  382. 

Sarbdt  el-Jemel  209. 

•^  el-kh&dem  206. 

Sarepta  (Sarafand)  270. 

Sareh&y&  '298.  319. 

Sarikh  158. 

Sariphaea  (Safirfyeh)  11. 

Saris  16. 

Sarona  10. 

Sams  (8an>t)  362. 

Sa'sa'   (near   Damascus) 

—  (near  Safed)  266. 

es-Sa'd,  ^hlrbet  175. 

Saul,  King  Ixxyi. 

es-Sawafir  123. 

es-Sawiyeh  214. 

Scala  Tj/riorum  (Ras  en- 
K&kdra)  266. 

ScandaUum  (ScandaiHum. 
Iskanderiineh)  266. 

Scanderoon  361. 

Scythopolis  (Beisan)  235. 

Sealed  Fountain  108. 

Season  zi. 

8eba$t9  221. 

Sebastiyeh  (Sehmte^  Sa- 
maria) 221. 

es-Sebbeh  (Masada)  172. 

Sebil  Abu  Nebbflt  8. 

e8-S«bkha  173. 

Seburra  371. 

Sects,  Christian  Ix. 

— ,  Muslim  Ixxi. 

Sedakin  256. 

Seidnaya  349. 

es-Sefineh  288. 

Sei'  166. 

Seif  ed-Dauleb,  Khaltf 
Ixxxii. 

SeilAn  (Shiloh)  214. 

Sejed  14. 

es-Seksekiveh  270. 

Sela'  (Petra)  177. 

Selefeh  224. 

Seleucia  410. 

SeUucia  Pieria  358. 

Selim,  Sultan  Ixxxv. 

Seljuks,  the  Ixxxii. 

Seldkiyeh  35S. 

es-8emiriyeh      (Shimron 
Meron)  265. 

Semites  Ixxv. 

Semiliiiyeh  238. 

Senjirli  363. 

Senkereh  C^«a«ar,  Larsa) 
410.  * 

Sennabfit  159. 

Sephardim  (Jews)  Ixii. 

5«OT)Aoi'f»(Safmriyeh)239. 

Serbai,  Mt.  193. 

Serjilia  372. 

Sermada  373. 


Sermin  369. 

Ser^,  Plain  of  397. 

Scverek  899. 

Seyyidet  el-Mantra  273. 

—  Mar  Nuhra  336. 
Sha'ad  365.' 
Sha'fat  97. 

—  (Ifob)  212. 
Shafe'ites,  the  Ixxi. 
esh-Shajara  287. 
Shakka  (Sakiaia)  167. 
Shakkara  268. 
Shakra  152. 
esh-^ham  (Damasctis) 

296. 

—  (Syria)  xlvii. 
Shanan'ir  335. 
Sharon^VlAin  of  10. 11. 15. 
Shatra  410. 
Sha^^  el-'Arab  411. 

—  el-Hai  410. 
Sbatta  235. 

Shechem  (Mbnlus)  216. 
Shefa  .'Amr  238. 
Sheikh  (Well)  Ixxiv. 

—  'Aiyash  367.  , 

—  'Amr,  Weli  118. 

—  DamAn  265. 

—  DaAd  265. 

—  Ghanim,  Weli  219. 

—  Iskander,  Hill  of  224. 

—  Jerrah,  Weli  76. 

—  Khidr,  Weli  260. 

—  Koi  367. 

—  Madkiirl24.     • 

—  Mi8kin'^l66. 

—  'Othman    el-Haedri 
261 

—  Ri*(5lwan,  Weli  121. 

—  Sa'd  157. 
Salih  173. 

—  6alih,  Tomb  of  (Sinai) 

—  ShaT)an,  Weli  121. 

—  Suleiman,  Weli  15. 

—  YOsuf  259. 

—  Zuweid  121. 
Sheikhu  Bekr  377. 
Sheikhiln  369. 
Shejarat  el-Arba'in  22B. 
Shelff  365. 
en-Shemesh  126. 
Shenir  (Hermon)  289. 
Shepherd4i,  Field  of  the 

107. 
— ,  Grotto  of  the  107. 
esh-Shera  176. 
esh-Sherafat  14.  93.  99. 
esh-Sheri'a  (Jordan)  130. 
Sheri'at  el-Men&^ireh 

(YarmAk)  158. 
Shiberiyeh  266. 
Shi^ian  149. 


Shi'ites,  the  Izzii.  Ijcxxt. 

SfUloh  96.  214. 

Shimrim    Meron     <S«iBi> 

rfyeh)  265. 
SMrpvrla  410. 
Shdbek  176. 

/8AorAoA(Shuweikeb)  124. 
8h<mro»  (Samaria)  221. 
Shops  xxTiii. 
Shuhba  ( PhiUpp^ppH*) 

167. 
Shuml&B  287. 
esh-Shuweifat  234. 
esh-ShuWeir  232. 
Shuweiyi  289. 
— ,  Ehirbet  289. 
— ,  Mugharet  289. 
Shuweikeh  (Socok)   1^. 
SiVil  330. 

Sichem  (Kabulus)  216. 
Sidna  '^i  235. 
Sidon  (Saida)  271. 
Sidr,  the  128. 170. 
Siffln  411. 
es-Sik  (Petra)  176. 
Sikka  833. 
Sikket  Shu'aib  204. 
Siknani  152. 
Silet  ed-Dahr  222. 
Sili  m. ' 
Siloah  (Silwan)  82. 

—  or   Siloam,    Pool  of 
83. 

Silpiufl,  Mt.  383.. 
Silwan  (Siloifh)  83. 
Simian,  Weli  244. 
Stmeil  404. 

Simeon,  Tribe  of  IxxW. 
St.  Simeon  Stylites  378. 
St.  Simeon^s   Harbour 

358. 
Simon  the  Leper,  House 

of  135. 

—  Bar  Cochb*  Ixxz. 

"  the  Tanner,  Hease  of 

8. 
Simsim  118. 
Simyrot  (Sumra)  351. 
Sin,  Wildemeas  of  188. 
Sinai,  Monastery  ol  Mt. 

18d. 

-,  Peninsula  of  184. 
Sinaitic  Inseriptioas  191. 
Sindyaneh  232. 
~   gara  (SiBjar)  403. 
Sinites,  the  355. 
SiiOar  (^jjj^)  ^^ 

SiSuil^i- 

Sinn  en-Nabra  168. 

Sirion  pennon)  368. 
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Sleibis  Beduins  309. 

^ocoh  124. 

Sodom  173. 

Sodom,  Apple  of  123. 170. 

Soli  362. 

Solomon,  King  Ixxvii. 

— ,  Pools  of  108. 

Somelaria  TemplL  Camle 

266. 
Sorek,  Valley  of  123. 
Specula  Alba  (es-Safiyeh) 

124. 
Spring  of  Mary  94. 
--  of  the  Snlt^n  128. 
Sreisat  397. 
Statistics,  Modern  li^. 
Steamboats  1. 
Stone  of  Best  126.    . 
Stone  Monnments  xciii. 
Silba  17. 

Rabbet  Fir'aon  l56. 
dAf  156. 
es-Sflk  Ud. 
Silk  el-'Affetsh  410. 

—  el-Qharb  284. 

—  el-Kban  287. 

—  Wadi  Baradi  293.  319. 
Sakaniyeh  2d7i 
Sukneh  350. 

S^em  (Shunem)  240. 

Sultan's  Spring  128. 

Sumeid  168. 

Sumra  (Simprot)  351. 

SUnem  (SiUem)  240. 

Sunnites,  t^e  Ixxi. 

Sdr  (Tyriu)  267. 

— ,  Ruin  (Belka)  146. 

Sdristan  (Syria)  xlvii. 

Sdriya  300. 

SOsiyeh  (Sippos)  251. 

Suwftrat  el-Eebireh  168. 

—  ee-Saghireh  168. 
es-Suweida  164. 
es-Suweidlyeh  3  j8. 
Suweifiyeh  145. 
es-Suweinlyeh  149. 
es-duweimira  168. 
Sycamimum  (Haifa)  225. 
Spehar  220. 
Synagogues  xcv< 
Spria  PUria  888. 
Syrians  Iviii. 

Ta'amireh  Beduins  169. 
Ta'^nnak  (Tacmach)  223. 
Tabaka  146. 

tabariyeh  (  Tiberias)  247. 
et-Tabigba  250. 
Tabitha,  House  of  9. 
Tabor,  ML  245. 
Tadmor  (Palmpra)  339. 
Tafas  156. 
tafha  167. 


e>Tafileh  175. 
TafnU  (Tibnin)  257. 
Taiteba  257. 
taki-Eesra  410. 
tai'at  ed-Dam  126. 
Talia  818. 
Talliyeh  318. 
Talldza  (Tirzah)  220. 
"talmud,  the  Ixxx. 
Talmudists,  Tombs  of 

the  255. 
Tamar  (Palmyra)  339. 
Tamprat  (Damilr)  274. 
Tantdr  99. 
tantdra  (Dor)  231. 
I'arabulus  (.Tripoli)  331, 
TarbAsh  xxi. 
tareiya  318. 
Taricheae  251. 
Tarsus  362. 
Tartds  (Tortosa)  353. 
tatareh  169. 
Tank  406. 

Tauros  (Beit  Jabr)  127. 
TawilhJn  es-Sukkar  129, 
tayasir  220. 
et-Tayy  ibeh  (near  Beitin) 
•9B.  213. 

—  (near  Hama)  369. 

—  (in  the  Hauran)   161. 
Taza  Ehurmaty  4()6. 
TeflF&h,  District  274. 286. 
Te^^dm  334. 

Teifileh  371. 
et-Teim,  Buin  148. 
et-tekklyeh  29a  317. 
Tekrit  Wb. 
Tektek  Dagh  399. 
Tekd'a,  Ehirbet  (  Tekoafi) 

liO. 
Tekweini  283. 
Tela  400. 

Telegraph  Offices  xxv. 
Telfita  349. 
et-Tell  (near  Damascus) 

349; 

—  (Bethutida)  251. 
— ,   Ruin  (in  the  Wadi 

el-Haramiyeh)  214. 
Tell  Abu  'Alaik  127. 
Hareireh  169. 

—  —  en-Nedi  263. 

Shajara  168. 

Shdsheh  224. 

Ydfluf  268. 

—  Abu'l-Ehanzir  263. 
'J^elladi  381. 
Cell  el-A^mar  397. 

—  el-'Ajdl  121. 

—  el-Asb'ari  158. 

—  Biieh  367. 

—  Bornat  116. 

—  el-Bur&k  270. 


TeU  Busireh  354. 

—  ed-Daba'  266. 

—  ed-Dera'a  173. 

—  D6th&p  (Dothan)  223. 

—  Dubbeh  268. 

—  Ermen  400. 

—  el-Fukhir  229. 

—  el-Fdl  212. 

—  el-Hajar  98. 

—  el-ftamir  156. 

—  Haifa  263. 

—  el-HasJ  118. 

—  el-£[u§n  (Beisan)  236. 
'(Hauran)  158. 

—  Hdni  252. 

—  fiuma  130. 

—  Irmid  266. 
'Izran  167. 

—  Jeljdl  (Qilgal)  130. 

—  Jem'a  121. 

—  Jezer  (Oeter)  13. 

—  el-Judeiyideh  ll6. 

—  el-Ea^i  269. 

—  Eaimdn  224. 

—  el-Eassis  224. 

—  el-ltha^r  160. 
-<-  el-Eurdani  238. 

—  Euyunjik  404. 

—  Ld  410. 

—  Ma'jera  130.  220. 

—  el-Makarim  237. 

—  el-Man^dra  118. 

—  el-Ma'shdk  269. 

—  el-Mastaba  236. 

—  el-Mat4ba'  148. 

—  Mindau  366. 

—  el-Mutes^im  224. 

—  Nebi  Ydnus  404. 

—  Nimriu  136. 

—  'Omar  238. 

—  er-Reshidiyeh  267. 

—  Bifah  121. 

—  e§-S&*flyeh  123. 

—  ef-§aiehiyeh  317. 

—  Sandehanneh  116. 

—  es-Semek  231. 

—  es-Semen  158. 

—  esh-Shaghiir  148. 

—  esh-Shamman  235. 

—  Shi^ian  (Hauran)  168. 
(Moab)  149* 

—  Stdma  372. 

—  Sttkat  365. 

—  Zif  (Ziph)  170. 
Temnin  el-Fdka  318. 

—  et-Tahta  818. 
Temperature  1. 
Templars,  the  Ixxxiii. 
Teniyet  Abul-'AjLa  338. 
Tents  xviii. 
Terebinth  Valley  124. 
Terlb  381. 
Terkdmya  116. 
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et-Terrabin ,    Spring    of 

209. 
TJutpsacvs  (Tiphfoh)  411. 
Tharth&r,  River  405. 
Thebet  (Tilbas)  220. 
Theouprdsopon  (Ras 

Shakk&)  838. 
Thomuuia    (Tunnus 

'Aiya)  214. 
Thrax^  Castle  (Beit  Jabr) 

127. 
eth-Thughra  291. 
Thughrat  'Asfdr  158. 
Tiberias  (Tabapiyeh)247. 
— ,  Baths  of  250. 
- ,  Lake  of  249. 
Tibnah  (Timnath  in  Ju- 

dah)  124. 
Tibneh  (near  Jifna)  313. 
Tibnin  257. 
Tigranocerta  4(X). 
Tigris,  River  392. 400. 401 
Timnath  (Tibna)  124. 

—  8erdh  (Tibneh)  213. 
Timnr  Ixxxv. 
et-Tin,  Khirbet  367. 
TipJuah  (Thapgacus)  411. 
et-Tireh  (near  Acre)  231. 

—  (Haurin)  158. 
Tirzah  (TallAza)  220. 
Tizin  370. 
Tobacco  xxix. 
Tokat  364. 

Tomat  St^i  286.  292. 
Tomb  Chambers  xciv. 
T6ra,  Brook  316. 
Toron  (Tibnin)  257. 
Tortosa  (Tartds)  853. 
Tow&ra  ^edains  185. 
tower  of  Flocks  107. 
Trachon  151. 
TraehonitU  Ixxix.  154. 
Travelling    Companions 
xii. 

—  Equipment  xxi. 

—  Expenses  xi. 
— ,  Mode  of  xvii. 

—  Routes  xiii. 

—  Season  xi. 
Trees  of  Syria  liv. 
Treif  412. 
Tricomias  (Terkflmya) 

116. 
Trieste  4. 
Tripoli  or  Tripolis  (Ta- 

rabulus)  331. 
Tsharmelik  397. 
Tsharmnly  399. 
Tshilparat  404. 
Tiib&s  (Thebeg)  220. 
Tudmur  339. 
Tuiai  e9-Safa  317. 
Pfir  196.  • 


INDEX. 

Tur  'Abdin,  District  403. 
e't-TAr,  Jebel  (Mt.  of 
■(Jlives)  72. 
Tiira  270. 
Tur'an  247. 
jVirdn  (Umm  el-'Amiid) 

266. 
Turcomans  lix. 
Turks,  the  lix. 
Turm&nf  n  364. 
Turmus  'Aiya  214. 
et-Turra  160. 
TuK  Khurmaty  406. 
Tyre  (Siir)  267. 
Tpros  ('Xrak  el-BmJr)  145. 

JSdntm  (Bismyah)  410. 
U/f-enus  364. 
Ulatha  253. 
Umm  el-'Amiid  266. 

—  el-'Awam!d  266. 
e^-Dab'a  145. 

—  el-F'<i8(nearMar8aba) 
134. 

•  Habib  258. 

•  el-Haretein    (in   the 
Hauiran)  168. 

— 'Jerar  (Oerar)  121. 
el-Heyadin  160. 

—  Rflsh  18. 

—  Sa'ad  198. 

— •  Shersha  367. 

—  ez-Zeitiin  168. 
ITnH  (el-'Amk)  368. 
Ur  (el-Mughayir)  410. 
Urdeh  357. 

Urfa  (Ede$$a)  397. 
Urhai  (Urfa)  398. 
UruJt  410. 
el-Uz  412. 

Valania  (Baniyas)  354. 
Vegetables  liv. 
Venice  3. 
Via  Maris  263. 
Vilayets,  Turkish  Ivii. 
Vocabulary,    Arabic 
xxxvii. 

Wadi  Ab  256. 

—  Abu  Gerr&yat  191. 

Hamad  193. 

ftamaka  164. 

—  Neml  i48. 

Sedra  130. 

Shiisheh  224. 

Talib  194. 

el-A*bya^  129. 

—  el-Ahbal  175. 

—  Ahmed  %. 

—  el-Ah8eniyat-136. 

—  'Ain  'Ata  290. 
Ghaiai  237. 


wadi  'Ain  es-Sitt  149. 

—  el-'Ajam  151.  156. 

—  el-'Akbfyeh  270. 

—  el-Akb^ar  307. 

—  el-'Akir  307. 

—  'Aley'at  192. 

—  'Ali  16. 

—  el-'Amara  187. 

—  el-Am'az  173. 

—  'Ameis  261. 

—  'Amman  153. 

—  'Ammar  98. 

—  el-'Amild  258. 

—  'Anffira  335. 

—  el-'Arab  159. 

—  el-'Arais  136. 

—  el-'Areijeb  ITO. 

—  cl-'Aija  176. 

—  'And  368. 

—  el-'Arrilb  112. 

—  Artas  109.  110. 

—  el-'Asal  359.  361. 

—  el-'Ashftr  257. 

—  'Auba  267. 

—  el-'Aiyeb  129. 

—  BaT)a'  189.  306. 

—  Baghdadi  412. 

—  Barak  307. 

—  Bardka  160. 

—  el-Bapta  174. 

—  BeitHan?nai7.96.96. 

—  Beit  imrin  223. 

—  Berameh  223. 

—  Beni  Haaan  989. 

—  Berah*307. 

—  el-Berdi  157. 

—  Bercj  173. 

—  Bidan  220. 

—  Bireh  220. 

—  Bittir  14.  96.  125. 

—  el-Biyar  109.  11^ 

—  Budra  189. 

—  Bukei'a  130. 

—  Buseira  175. 

—  Bushrfkh  836. 
->  el-Butm  160. 

—  ed-Dabr  183. 

—  ed-Dahab  158. 

—  Dana  176. 

—  £>eiB^  129. 

—  ed-Deir(Wadi  Jerash) 
138. 

-—(Sinai)  191. 195. 196. 
306. 

—  Deir  el-Benat  109. 

—  ed-Dera'a  178. 

—  e^Dlya'  Ul. 

—  ed-l!>ttweir  386. 

—  el-EbreIr  15& 

—  TBijawi  194. 

—  Ejeleb  198. 

—  Esdild  133. 

—  'Esheh  230. 


INDEX. 
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Wadi  eKEzziyeh  266. 

—  Kara  98. 

—  Far'a  (near  Tetra)  174, 

—  el-Far'a  129.  220. 

—  FasSil  129. 

—  el-Fesheiheh  191. 

—  Firan  191*. 

—  Firtm  253.  263. 

—  Fiyyad  130. 

—  Gharandel  187.  176. 

—  Ghazal  209. 

—  el-Ghazzeh  121.  169. 

—  el-Ghuweir  176. 

—  Guweyyeh  173. 

—  el-Haf&f  172. 

—  Hajit  330. 

—  el-Hamam  252. 

—  el-Hammam  142. 

—  Hammana  283.  292. 

—  el-Hamdeh  169. 

—  el-Haramiyeh  213. 

—  Harba  144. 

—  el-Harik  126. 

—  Harisa  336. 

—  el-Hasa  175. 

—  HasaMl  169. 

—  el-Ha*s5  118. 

—  Hathriira  172. 

—  Hawara  187. 

—  HebrSn  198. 

—  fteidan  149. 

—  Heirfina  331. 

—  Herdawil  265. 

—  Hesban  146. 

—  el-tiibbariyeh  239. 

—  Hobdz  209. 

—  el-Hdd  126. 

—  el-Homr  209. 

—  el-Hrobbeh  101. 

—  Huweimirat  209. 

—  Imam  'Ali  16. 

—  el-Tran  187. 

—  cl-'Isbsh  207. 

—  el-Jediin  257. 

—  Jeida  238. 

—  el-Jemel   (near    Be- 
thasy)  126. 

(in  the  Ghor)  130. 

—  el-Jennani  262. 

—  Jerash  138.    . 

—  Jeri'a  146. 

—  Jermak  286. 

—  el-Jib  175. 

—  Jifn&  212. 

—  Jinneh  189. 

—  el-Jdz  76. 

—  Kal6niyeh  14.  17. 

—  Kanawat  152. 

—  Kandil  357. 

—  ^anndbin  330. 

—  karkara  265. 

—  el-Karn(nearAcre)265. 


Wadi   el'Karn    (in    the 
Anti-Lil>anas)  319. 

—  Kasab  207. 

—  i.a.it^n  135. 

—  el-Kedr  172. 

—  el-ti:efrein  148. 

—  el-Kelt  126.  130. 

—  el-keneitera  133. 

—  el-lierak  173. 

—  Keirawan  133. 

—  Khabra  170. 

—  el-Khalil(nearLatriln) 
16. 

(ea-Seba')  169. 

—  Khamileh  208. 

—  Khareitdn  169. 

—  Khasbabeh  259. 

—  Khasheibeh  171. 

—  Khazneh  220. 

—  Kherabiyeh  134. 

—  Kheslan  17a 

—  Khilal  255. 

—  el-Khudeira  234. 

—  Kharei'beh  261. 

—  Kleit  237. 

—  Ko§eir  192. 

—  el-K4f  116. 

—  Kuitein  137. 

—  kuweiseh  188. 

—  tebweh  207. 

—  el-Leham  124. 

—  el-Lejah  205. 

—  el-Luwa  167. 

—  el-M&  257. 

—  Maghara^  189. 

—  Magheirat  207. 

—  Mahras  171. 

—  Ma^'in  146. 

—  Makkila  123. 

—  el-Malit  130.  220. 

—  Marra  209. 

—  el-Meddan  158. 

—  Medfdn  334. 

—  el-MejOneh  265. 

—  Hekaffa  210. 

—  Merakh  209. 

—  Merattameh  206. 

—  el-Merayih  203. 

—  el-Merj  116. 

—  Mesakkar  208. 

—  el-Mesheirejeh  257. 

—  el-Milh  224. 

—  Miserara  11. 

—  el-M6jib  149. 

—  Mokatteb  191. 

—  Mokheires  191. 

—  Mubaghghak  172. 

—  Mudahdireh  129. 

—  el-Mufakh  126. 

—  el-Mugheiriyeh  336 

—  el-Muhauwat  173. 

—  Milsa  174.  176. 

—  el-Matera  339. 


Wadi  Nakb  el-Budra  189. 

—  en-Har  (Kidron 
Valley)  80.  134. 

(in  the  Belka)  146. 

—  Nasb  208. 

—  IJashif  253. 

—  IJasir  265. 

—  en-Nawa'imeh  129. 

—  l^eba'  191. 

—  Nediyeh  191. 

—  Neisi  867. 

—  Ifehban  191, 

—  en-Nejl  176. 

—  Nemeila  176. 

—  Nesrin  191. 

—  Nimra  167. 

—  Nimrin  136. 

—  Ntara  256. 

—  Nukhbar  173. 

—  en-Numeira  173. 

—  en-Nuweijis  144. 

—  Babad  el-Yam  ii§  172. 
--  Bahabeh  197.  206. 

—  er-Rahib  101. 

—  er-BahAb  160. 

—  er-Rameh  148. 

—  Bas  el-Bedr  164. 

—  Battameh  194. 

—  er-Bebabi  80. 

—  er-Remeim!n  138. 

—  er-Remmaneh  191. 

—  Reshash  129. 

—  er-Rimm  194. 

—  Ruba'i  175. 

—  Rummaneh  126.  247. 

—  Rushmiya  237. 

—  Ruweiha  210. 

—  er-Ruweihibiyeh  209. 

—  Sabra  176. 

—  es-Sadad  197.  203. 

—  es-Safiyeh  123. 

—  es-Safasif  171. 

—  Saliab  207. 

—  Saidiin  144. 

—  SaT  209. 

—  Salihi  138. 

—  Salima  283. 

—  e«-Samak  251. 

—  Samghi  209. 

—  ea-8ant  116.  123. 

—  Sarar  '14.  123. 

—  Saris  16. 

—  es-Seba'  169. 

—  Seba^yeh  206. 

—  ea-Sebbeh  171. 

—  SeilAn  214. 

—  es-Sekkeh  274. 

—  Selaf  194. 

—  es-Semiriyeh  265. 

—  es-8emneh  174. 

—  Semneh  210. 

—  Serayib  261. 

—  Seyal  171," 
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Wadi  Shahrilr  284.  292. 

—  Sha'ib  136. 

—  Shakif  170. 

—  eah-Shamtya  174. 

—  Shebeikeh  188.  209. 

—  Shebra^i  386. 

—  eah-Sheikh  206. 

—  Shellal  189. 

—  esh-Shellaleh  159. 

—  esh-Shemali  257. 

—  eab-Sheri'a  169. 

—  ShiT)  207. 

—  Shib'a  261. 

—  esh-Sbita  146. 

—  eah-Shomar  160. 

—  esb-Shdmariyeh  238. 

—  Shu'aib  196.  193. 

—  ShuweifSt  274. 

—  Sidr  (Sinai)  189. 

—  es-Sidr  126. 

—  Sik  208. 

—  es-Sir  146. 

—  es-Sitt  175. 

—  es-SIei  197. 

—  Soleif  207. 

—  $udar  187. 

—  es-Suweimeh  132. 

—  es-Suweinit  98. 

—  Suweiriyeb*  207. 

—  Siiwik  208. 

—  T&ba'  209. 

—  et-Tafileb  176. 

—  et-tal  188. 

—  T'annArin  336. 

—  Tarfa  197. 

—  et-Tarr  191.  207. 

—  et-tawSbSn  256. 

—  Tayyibehl8S.208.319. 

—  et-Teim  261.  287. 

—  et-Teisb  270. 

—  et-Teleika  175. 

—  eth-Themed  175. 

—  TAbas  180. 

—  Umm  Takha  194. 
Teman  189. 

—  Uselt  188. 

—  el-Waleh  148. 

—  Warr&n  158. 

—  el-Werd  14.  93.  99. 

—  Werdan  187. 

—  Ya^fdfeh  293.  319. 

—  Yetem  210. 

—  Yetma  214. 

—  Za'areh  259. 

—  Zahar  159. 


Wadi  Zakarya  116. 

—  ess-Zeidi  152.  160. 

—  Zerakiyeh  206. 

—  ez-Zerka  153. 

—  Zeit<in*206. 

—  ez-Zaweira  173. 
Wahhabia,  the  Ixxii. 
el-Wakkas  253. 
Warkd  (Brech)  410. 
el-Watiyeh  Pass  207. 
Weapons  xxv. 
Weideb  210. 
Weights  xxiii. 
Weiranshehir  4(^0. 
el-Welejeh  14.  93. 
Weli  (Sheikh)  Ixxiv. 
Wild  i\nimals  Iv. 
Wilhelma  Colony  10. 
Winds  1. 

Wine  xix. 
Women  xxvii. 
Wuld  'All  Beduins  158. 
Wuta  Hills  187. 

Ya'at  327. 

Yabriid  (Jebi^da)  348. 

Yaf&  7. 

— ,   Village    in   Galilee 

(Japhia)  288. 
YahMfeh  293. 
el-Yajiir  235. 
Yajflz  142. 
Yakit  377. 
Yai'6  16.  . 
Yammilneh,    Lake   of 

327. 
el-Yamon  223. 
Yardin  (Jordan)  130. 
Yarm^k  (Hieromvces) 

2S6 
Yarfin  (Iron)  256. 
Yasiif  214. 
Ya'ter  256. 
Yazdr  11.  16. 
Yebna  (Jabneh)  123. 
Yebrdd  213. 
el-Yehiid,  Khirbet  14. 
el-Yehildiyeh  11. 
Yeni  Kelek  405. 
—  Sheher  382. 
Yetma  214. 

Yoktanides,  the  Ixxxi. 
Yutta  169. 

Zab  el-A'ia  405. 


Zab  es-Saghir  405. 

Zabiin  965. 

Zacchseuji,  House  of  183. 

Zahalteh  286. 

Zahar  en-19^a$ara  169. 

ez-^aheranl,  Brook  270. 

Zahleh  292. 

Zakarya  124. 

Zakhd  404. 

Zakkdm  Tree,  the  128. 

Zammarin  223.  ^2. 

zand'a  (Zanoah)  124. 

Zara'a  849. 

Zarephath  (Sarafand)  270. 

Zawlto  220*. 

Zebabda  222. 

iez-Zebedani  293.  319. 

Zebedee,  Home  of  738. 

Zebiiba  224. 

Zebulon,  Plain  of  (Bat- 

tdf )  239. 
— ,  Tomb  of  273. 
— ,  Tribe  of  Ixxvi. 
Zechariah,  the  Prophet 

Ixxviii. 
Zedad  (Sadad)  349. 
Zedekiah  Ixxviii. 
Zegharta  331. 
Zeitan  377. 
Zeitiiniyeh  860. 
Zeiiiin  237. 
Zekran  333. 

Zemarites,  the  351.  354. 
Zemreh  354. 
Zeinabiyeh  337. 
Zenobia  412. 
Zengi,  Emfr  Ixxxiii. 
Zer'ah  366. 
Zerakiyeh  156. 
Zerghaya  298. 
Zei'in  (Jezreet)  239. 
Zerka  Ha'in  132. 
ez-Zib  (Aehzib,  Eedippa) 

265.  "^ 

Zifta  286. 
ez-Ziknani  142. 
Zion  31. 

Ziph  (Tell  Zif)  170. 
Zoreah  (Sar'a)  14. 
Zoroa  (^ra')  162. 
Zubb    el-B^eir    Aba 

Bahariyeh  ^. 
Zdk  Mafbati  336. 
—  Mikayil  282.  335. 
Zuweireh  367. 
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